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Art.  I. — Jnecdotes  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  London, 
during  the  eighteenth  Century  ;  including  the  Charities, 
Depravities,  Dresses,  and  Amusements  of  the  Citizens  of 
London  during  that  period  ;  with  a  Review  of  the  State 
of  Society  in  1807.  To  which  is  added  a  Sketch  of  the 
domestic  and  ecclesiastical  Architectme,  ajid  of  the  vet. 
rious  Improvements  in  the  Metropolis.  Illustrated  by  Fifty 
Engravings.  By  James  Peller  Malcolm,  F.S.J.  Au- 
thor of  Londiniuni  Redivivum,  ^c.  ^c.  Ato.  price  2l.  6s. 
Longman.      1808. 

THE  following  sketch  of  the  contents  of  this  perform- 
ance will  convince  the  reader  that  he  may  expect  much 
information  and  amusement  in  the  perusai. 

*  Chap.  1.   Persons  of  the  aborigines  of  Jjomlon. —  Reasons  why 
their     descendants   degenerated,    and   afterwards   recovered  their 
pristine   beauty. — Causes  of  disease  and    distortion  in  parish  chil- 
dren.— Sketch  of  the    history  of  the    FoundHng-hospital, — Welsh 
charity  school. — Miscellaneous  anecdotes  of    numerous     acts    of 
charity. — Chap.  2.  Anecdotes  of  depravity,  from  1700  to   1800.— 
Chap.  3.    Manners  and  customs,   including   many  descriptions  of 
folly  which  niay  be  considered  as  ramifications  of  depravity;  and 
others  that  rather  excite   mirth  than    reprehension. — Chap.  4.   Ec- 
centricity proved  to  be  sometimes  injurious,  though   often  inoffen- 
sive.— 'Chap.  5.  Publick  methods  of  raising  money   exemplified  in 
notices  relating  to  lotteries,  benefit  societies,  d:c. — Chap.  6.  The  re- 
ligious and  political  passions  of  the  community  illustrated  by  anec- 
dotes   of  popular    tumults. — Chap.  7.  Amusements,    detail  of  all 
its  varieties. — Chap.    8.   Anecdotes  of  dress   and    of  the  caprices 
of  fashion. — Chap.  9.   Domestic  architecture  traced   from  its  ori- 
gin to  its  present  improved  state  in  London  ;  lighting  and  improving 
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of  streets,  obstructions  in  them,  ornaments,  &c. — Chap.  10.  The 
ecclesiastical  architecture  of  London.— Chap.  11.  Sculpture  and 
painting,— Chap.  12.  Sketch  of  the  present  state  of  society  in 
London.' 

Litt  of  Platen  '  ' 

'Foundling  Hospital:  Bancroft's  Almshouse:  The  Small  Pox 
Hospital:  The  Plates  of  dress  (chronologically):  Croyden  Pa- 
lace: Brick- Gateway  near  Bromley:  The  Views  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Houses :  VVestmiuster  Abbey  (two  plates) :  The  Altar 
Pieces:  The  General  Views/ 

Such  is  the  bill  of  fare  which  the  industry  of  Mr.  MaK 
cohn  has  prepared :  in  which  perhaps  the  generality  will 
find  many  agreeable  dishes  and  savoury  ingredients.  It  is, 
however,  rather  a  ccnfused  niedly  than  a  well  assorted, 
or  nicely  selected  entertainment.  Mr.  Malcolm  has  very* 
industriously  perused  the  public  papers,  periodical  works,  &c. 
of  the  last  century  ;  and  from  these  he  has  culled  as  much 
matter  as  with  his  own  head  and  tail-pieces  of  remark,  ex- 
planation and  connection,  composed  an  ample  quarto  of  490 
pages.  It  is  impossible  to  gis^e  any  thing  like  a  complete 
analysis  of  a  work,  wb'tch  is  mad*  up  of  insulated  facts, 
and  in  which  there  is  little  method  or  continuity.  All  that 
•we  can  do  is  to  offer  some  detached  specimens  of  the  per- 
formance or  to  make  a  selection  of  such  particulars  as  we 
think  most  likely  to  excite  attention  or  to  gratify  curiosity. 
In  traversing  the  pages  of  this  bulky  volume,  we  have  some- 
times been  instructed  and  often  amused  ;  but  on  the  whole 
we  have  experienced  sensations  of  tediousness  and  languor, 
"which  the  author  will  perhaps  impute  to  our  squeamishness 
of  appetite  or  apathy  of  temperament ;  but  which  we  are 
more  willing  to  ascribe  to  the  prolixity  of  the  work; 
When  the  reader  htis  taken  the  trouble  to  go  through  the 
book,  we  shall  leave  him  to  determine  whether  the  critic  be 
insensible,  or  the  author  occasionally  dull.  We  should  be 
unwilling  to  accuse  Mr.  Malcolm  of  practising  the  art  of 
book-making,  or  of  inserting  every  piece  of  information 
which  came,  in  his  way  relative  to  the  manners,  &c.  of  the 
metropolis  in  the  eighteenth  century  ;  but  we  would  willingly 
have  dispensed  with  many  of  his  details  in  which  there  is 
nothing  either  to  edify  or  amuse. 

In  the  first  chapter  Mr.  Malcolm  favours  us  with  some 
information  respecting  the  persons  of  the  aborigines  of  this 
island,  before  the  physical  deterioration  which  he  seems  to 
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suppose  that  they  underwent  from  an  admixture  of  foreign 
bloody  whether  from  Roman,  from  Saxon,  or  Danish  veins. 

'Then/  says  Mr.  Malcolm  (meaning  before  the  invasion  of 
Caesar)  '  the  hardy  native  stood  erect  in  the  full  dignity  and  grace 
of  nature,  perfect  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  and  tinted  with 
those  pure  colours  which  vary  with  the  internal  feelings.  Coesar 
doubtless  found  the  males  muscular  and  full  of  energy,  the  females 
graceful  in  their  forms,  and  both  wild  and  unrestrained  in  his  esti- 
mation of  manners ;  though  probably  they  were  such  as  we  now 
admire  in  the  savage,  sincerity  unpolished,  and  kindness  roughly 
demonstrated,' 

This,  which  by  the  bye,  has  little  relation  to  the  state  of 
London  in  the  eighteenth  century,  may  serve  as  a  specimen 
of  that  affected,  stiff,  and  verbose  style  in  which  Mr.  Mal- 
colm sometimes  thinks  proper  to  indulge,  and  on  which,  we 
should  fail  in  our  duty  to  the  public  if  we  did  not  fix  the 
seal  of  our  utter  reprobation.  Perspicuity  and  ease  are 
among  those  constituent  principles  of  good  writing,  which  we 
should  be  unwilling  to  sacrifice  for  any  of  the  starched  re- 
finements and  elaborate  perplexities  of  modern  composition. 
When  Mr.  Malcolm  tells  us  that  Csesar  found  the  abori- 
gines of  Britain  '  tinted  zcith  those  'pure  colours  which  vary 
Kith  the  internal  feelings,  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  that 
Caesar  himself  tells  us  (B.G.lib.  v.)  that  he  found  these'  hardy 
natives'  and  *  perfect  forms,'  bedizened  with  a  coat  of  paint. 
And  we  leave  our  modern  fine  ladies  to  inform  Mr.  Malcolm 
whether  this  artificial  discoloration  were  likely  to  serve  as  a 
mirror  for  the  varying  emotions  of  the  breast. 

In  p.  4,  Mr.  Malcolm  tell  us,  what  we  suppose  he  dis- 
covered after  many  nights  of  sleepless  meditation,  that 

*There  are  in  every  human  circle  persons  whose  patriotism  may  be 
lulled;  and  glittering  ornaments  of  dress  and  indolence  soon  produce 
unfavourable  comparisons  between  the  former  and  a  naked  limb, 
and  the  exertions  of  what  is  termed  savage  and  the  more  refined 
conceptions  of  quiet  life.' 

Without  staying  to  make  any  remarks  on  the  phraseology 
or  the  structure  of  this  sentence,  we  shall  proceed  to  shew 
Mr.  Malcolm  as  a  collector  of  curious  anecdotes  and  amus- 
ing details;  in  which  he  appears  to  much  more  advantage 
than  as  a  philosopher  or  a  rhetorician. 

The  greater  mortality  which  formerly  prevailed  among 
the   infant   poor  of  the  metropolis,  and  consequently   th^ 
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more  cruel  and  injudicious  treatment  which  they  experi- 
enced in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  than  at  present, 
may  be  estimated  by  the  following  circumstance,  thai  '  of 
the  children  born  in  workhouses ^r  parish-houses  or  receiv- 
ed at  and  under  12  months  old  in  the  year  1763  and  fol- 
lowing the  same  into  1764  and  17^5,  onh/ seven  in  one  hun- 
dred survived  this  short  period.'  This  great  mortality 
among  the  parish  poor  in  the  metropolis  appears  to  have 
been  considerably  diminished  by  a  parliamentary  regula- 
tion '  that  the  parish  infant  poor  within  the  bills  of  morta- 
lity should  be  sent  into  the  country  to  be  nursed  at  a  dis- 
tance not  less  than  a  certain  number  of  miles  from  any 
part  of  the  town/  From  a  return  inserted  in  the  journals 
of  the  house  of  commons  in  1778,  it  appears  that  in  15 
parishes  and  in  the  preceding  eleven  years  out  of  9217 
children  under  six  years  old  only  204,2  had  died;  or  rather 
more  than  one  iti  five.  The  institution  of  the  Foundling 
hospital,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1742  perhaps 
contributed  to  lessen  the  mortality  among  the  infant 
population  of  the  metropolis.  This  foundation  owed  its 
origin  to  the  active  benevolence  of  Captain  Coram.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  us  barely  to  enumerate  all  the  acts 
of  public  and  of  private  charity  which  Mr.  M.  recapitulates 
in  his  first  chapter.  We  can  select  only  a  few  ;  but  we 
have  perused  the  whole  with  that  serenity  of  delight  which 
the  contemplation  of  beneficence  seldom  fails  to  inspire. 
Public  institutions,  such  as  hospitals,  asylums,  8cc.  which 
were  founded  by  the  charity  of  the  last  centur}^,  and  are 
supported  by  that  of  the  present,  must. strike  the  eye,  if  they 
do  not  soften  the  heart  of  every  person  who  visits  the  me- 
tropolis. They  need  not  our  commemoration  ;  but  there 
are  some  acts  oP  private  charity  of  which  we  shall  be  happy 
to  makeour  journal  the  meansof  reviving  the  recollection. 

In  the  year  1764  some  Germans  to  the  number  of  6OO 
had  left  their  native  country  under  the  promise  of  being 
conveyed  to  the  island  of  St.  John  and  Le  Croix  in  Ame- 
rica, where  they  were  to  be  established  at  the  expense  of 
the  person  who  had  encouraged  them  to  emigrate.  But 
the  contriver  of  this  scheme  instead  of  conveying  them 
to  the  place  of  destination,  had  brought  them  to  England 
and  left  them  to  perish  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
Some  of  them  lay  during  the  heavy  rains  in  the  open  fields 
adjacent  to  the  metropolis,  without  money,,  clothes,  or  food; 
and  exposed  to  all  the  extremities  of  hunger  and  disease. 
A  party  of  these  famishing  strangers  were  languishing  in 
the  fields  near  Bow,  where  it  is  asserted  that  they  had  not 
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eaten  for  two  days,  when  a  baker  passing    along   the   road 
with    a    basket  on   his  shoulder,    containing  28  two-penny 
loaves,  threw  it  down  and  observed  that  his  customers   must 
fast  a  little  longer  that  day^  while  he  distributed    the   bread 
among  this  afflicted    and   grateful  group.     Mr.   Wachsel, 
minister  of  the  German  Lutheran  church,   in   little  Ayliffe- 
street,  Goodmans  fields,  exerted    himself  with    exemplary 
diligence  in   favour  of   his   suffering  countrymen,  who  al- 
together amounted  to  six'hundred,  men,  women,   and  chil- 
dren.     Subscriptions     were  opened  ;  food  and  necessaries 
were  provided  for  these  poor  emigrants;  a  sum   was  raised 
sufficient  to  convey   them    to   America  ;  and   government 
appropriated   lands  in  South  Carolina    for     their    support, 
'  The  parting  between  these  poor  people  and  their  guardiaa 
Wachsel  was  exceedingly  affecting  ;  nor  were  their  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  to  the  inhabitants  of  London  less  fervent 
who  accompanied   them    in  boats.*     M.  Mahomet,  a  Turk, 
and  a  valet   de  chambre  to  George    I.    is    said  to   have  dis- 
charged near  300  persons  from  prison  for  small  sums  since 
his  coming  into  England.     In  August,    1717,    a  person  un- 
known *  released   thirty  persons  from  Whitechapel  prison, 
cloathed  them,   gave  them   ia  dinner,  and  €s.  6d.  each  ;  six 
months  afterwards  the   same  benevolent  unknown  repealed 
his  charities   at  Whitechapel,   and  released  all  confined  for 
small  debts,  one  of  whom  was  imprisoned  near  six, months 
for  5s.  6d.  which  had  been  swelled  by  charges  and  fees  to  403.' 
In  1719,   the  same   beneficent  unknown  released  ihirty-five 
poor  debtors  at  Whitechapel,  besides  giving  them  money  as 
before.     In  1720,    on    an  examination   of  the    Maish<^l£ea 
books,  it  appeared  that  'upwards  of  eleven  hundred  persons, 
confined  for   small  debts,  had  been  discharged  within  three 
years  by   the  charitable  contributions  of  Roman  Catholics.' 
Faith  may  be  of  many  sects,  but  charity  is  of  none. 

We  shall  pass  rapidly  over  chapter  II.  which  contains 
anecdotes  of  depravity,  for  the  last  centjury.  It  is  the  ge- 
neral supposition,  that  the  present  times  are  worse  than  the 
preceding,  and  that  there  was  more  virtue  in  the  days  of  our 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers  than  in  our  own.  We  have 
never  entertained  this  opinion  ;  and  we  think  that  this  chap- 
ter in  the  work  of  Mr.  Malcolm  will  prove  that  it  is  not 
true.  If  we  compare  the  present  population  of  the  metro- 
polis with  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  we 
shall  find  that  the  instances  of  depravity  are  altogether  jess 
frequent;  and  that  some  vices  were  more  prevalent  among 
our  ancestors  than  among  us.  Amongst  these  we  may  reckon 
drunkenness,  obscenity  of  language,  which  seems,  at  that 
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lime,  to  have  been  almost  essential  to  give  a  zest  to  the  dia- 
logue of  the  theatres,  and  which  we  may  be  certain  was 
much  more  frequent  than  at  present  in  the  [idiom  of  private 
conversation,  the  practice  of  cruel  sports,  which  are  now 
almost  disused,  as  cock-fighting,  bear-baiting,  bull-baiting, 
cudgel  playing,  &c. 

In  theyearl700  the  number  of  persons'who  were  condemn- 
ed at  theOld  Bailey,  in  the  space  of  four  years,  amounted  to 
OgGj  of  whom  391  were  reprieved,  and  301  executed. 

*  In  the.  mayoralty  of  Sir  Francis  Child,  1732,  five  hundred  and 
two  persons  were  indicted  at  the  Old  Bailey,  seventy  of  whom 
received  sentence  of  death ;  208  of  transportation ;  eight  were 
fined,  imprisoned,  or  pilloried  ;  four  burnt  in  the  hand  ;  four 
whipped,  and  288  acquitted.* 

Common  begging,  fortune-telling,  necromancy,  guinea- 
dropping,  quackery, swindling,  gaming,  pocket-picking,  and 
every  species  of  fraud,  imposition,  and  outrage,  aided  by 
those  powerful  incentives  to  immorality  called  gin-shops, 
seem  to  have  been  practised  with  more  ^frequency  than  in 
the  present  period.  Manners  were  more  gross,  education 
was  less  common  ;  and  whatever  the  croaking  hypochon- 
driacs of  the  present  day  may  say  to  the  contrary,  virtue 
rather  than  vice  is  always  the  effect  of  a  diffused  literature, 
and  an  increasing  civilization.  Evengaming,which  is  certain- 
ly one  of  owr  crying  sins,  was  yet,  perhaps,  more  rife  in  the 
times  of  which  we  are  speaking.  In  17 1 8,  this  vice  wai 
so  prevalent,  that  the  leel  jury  of  Westminster  presented  no 
less  than  thirty-five  houses  to  the  justices,  for  prosecution. 
The  present  ^'  iociety  for  the  suppression  of  •vice"  no  doubt, 
think  that  they  have  to  do  with  a  degfenerate  race,  *'  pejor 
avis;*'  but  the  '  society  for  the  reformation  of  manners/  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  seem  to  have  had 
stronger  reason  to  make  the  same  complaint.  For,  from  a 
statement  of  their  proceedings,  it  appears  that  they  had 
prosecuted  from  December  1,  1724,  to  December  I,  J 725* 
two  thousand  five  hundred  and  six  persons  for  keeping  lewd, 
and  disorderly  houses,  swearing,  drunkenness,  gaming,  and 
proceeding  in  their  ,ysual  occupation  on  Sundays.  Tne  to- 
tal amount  of  their  prosfjf  utions  for  thirty-four  years  amount- 
ed to  the  amazing  number  of  ninety-one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ;iinety-nine.' 

Among  his  instances  of  depravity  Mr.  Malcolm  classes 
the  Cock-lane  ghost,  because  the  knocki7igs  of  the  celebrated 
ventriloquist  Miss  Fanny  Parsons  were  designed  to  encou- 
rage the  belief  that   Mr.  — ,   had    poisoned   a  woman  with 
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whom  he  had  cohabited.     The  father  of   Fanny  was  cleik 
to  the  parish  of  St.  Sepulchre  ;  and  two  years  seem  to  have 
been  employed  by  him,  his  wife,  and  daughter,  in  getting  up 
this  serio-comic  drama,  before  the  representation  excited  ge- 
neral attention.    But  in  Mfi^t,  the  report  became  very  preva- 
lent that  strangeand  unaccountable  noises  were  heard  in  the 
house  of  Parsons  who  lived  in  Cock-lane  near  West  Smith  field. 
The  whole  town  was  soon  agitated  with  the  marvellous  tale; 
and,  though  the  noise  was  never  heard  till  Fanny  was  in  bed, 
yet  it  was  some  time  before  the  imposition  was  discovered  or 
the  physical  cause  was  known.     The  noises  were  believed  to 
proceed  from  some  departed  spirit  in  order  to  bring  to  light 
the  deed  of  blood,  which  is  mentioned  above.   Many  gentle- 
men of  rank  and  character,  nt  the  invitation  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
i\ldiicli  of  Clerkenwell,  went  into  the  church   at  midnight, 
and  two  of  them  descended  into  the  vault  where  the  person, 
who   was  said  to  have  been  poisoned,    was  interred.     Here 
the  ghost  which  tenanted  the  viscera  of  Fanny,  had  promised 
to  give  notice  of  its  presence  by  a  knock  upon   the  coffin  of 
the  deceased.     The   spirit  was   adjured  to  perform  its   pro- 
mise, but  theinvodation  was  in  vain.     The  person,  supposed 
to  be  accused  by  the   spirit,    then  descended  into  the  tomb 
with  several  others  but  no  effect  was  perceived.     The  prin- 
cipal actors  in  this  iniquitous  scheme  were  afterwards  brought 
to  trial  ; — Parsons    was   ordered  to  be  imprisoned   for  two 
years,  and  to  stand  three  times  in  the  pillory;  his  wife  was 
imprisoned  for  one  year  and  their   servant  for  six  months. 
The  stock  of  popular  credulity  with   respect  to  apparitions 
seems  tohave  experienced  a  considerable  diminution  within 
the  last  fifty  years;   for  a  similar  attempt   to  impose  even  on 
the  belief  of  the  vulgar  would  we  believe,  at  present,  meet 
with  nothing  but  derision  and  neglect.     In  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  the  tradesmen  seem  to  have  been  constant 
attendants  on  the  morning  prayers  ; — but,  if  we  may    credit 
contemporary   evidence,  the   practice  did  not  exert  any  fa- 
vorable influence  on  their  morals.      A  weekly  paper  called 
the  Dutch  prophet  which  was  published  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  century  says^ 

*  Wednesday,  several  shopkeepers  near  St.  Paul's,  will  rise  be- 
fore six  ;  he  vpon  their  knees  at  cJiayet  a  little  after;  promise  God  Al- 
mighty to  live  soberly  and  righteously  before  seven  ;  take  half  a 
fint  uf  sack  and  a  dash  of  gentiam  before  eight ;  tell  fifty  lies  behind 
their  counters  by  nine  ;  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  morning  over  tea 
and  tobacco  at  Child's  coffee-house. 

Fleet  marriages  were  common  in  1723.  An  author  of  the 
time  says,  *  It  is  pleasant  to  see  certain  fellows   plying  by 
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Fleet-bridge  to  take  poor  sailors,  Sec*  into  ibe  noose  of  ma- 
trimony every  day  throughout  the  week,  and  the  clock  at 
their  offices  for  thai  purpose  still  standing  at  the  canonical 
hour,  though  perhaps  the  time  of  ihe  day  be  six  or  seven  in 
the  afternoon.' 

In  p.  170—6.  Mr.  Malcohn  exhibits  from  Read's  Weekly 
Journal  a  long  account  of  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  father  of  his  present  majesty,  which  took  place 
in  17.'^f>.  There  were  some  circumstances  in  that  ceremony 
which  must  seem  rather  repugnant  to  the  notions  qf  modern 
delicacy  and  refinement.     After  a  magnificent  repast, 

'  Tbeir  majesties  retired  to  the  apartment  of  his  royal  highness 
the  prince  of  Wales  ;  the  bride  was  conducted  to  her  bed  cliamberand 
the  briue-groom  to  his  dressing  room,  where  the  duke  undressed  him, 
and  his  majesty  did  his  royai  highness  the  honour  to  put  on  his  shirt. 
The  biide  was  undressed  by  the  princesses,  and  being  in  bed  in  a 
.rich  undress,  his  majesty  came  into  the  room,  and  the  prince  follow- 
ing soon  after  in  a  night-gown  of  silver  stuff,  and  cap  of  the  finest 
lace,  .the  quality  were  admitted  to  see  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
sitting  up  in  the  bed,  surrounded  by  all  the  royal  family.' 

The  ancient,  rough,  and  intractable  behaviour  of  John 
Bull,  is  not  badly  exemplified  in  the  following,  t"  August 
1757  the  prince  of  Whales,  on  account  of  the  birth  of  a  daugh- 
ter, treated  the  populace  with  some  barrels  of  beer  and  a 
bonfire  before  Carlton  house.  The  liquor  was  pronounced 
bad,  and  the  people  threw  it  into  each  other's  faces,  and  the 
bfvrreh  into  the  fire.  The  prince  with  great  good  humour 
ordered  the  same  quantity  of  beer  from  a  different  brewer, 
yvhh  which  he  regaled  his  turbulent  guests  on  the  succeeding 
night,  and  they  were  pleased  to  be  satisfied  with  the  enter- 
tainment. We  believe  that  the  manners  of  the  populace 
of  London,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century,  are 
not  very  inaccurately  represented  in  M.  Grosley*sjourney  to 
the  metropolis.  Some  slight  allowance  must  indeed  be 
made  for  the  irritatiori  of  a  Frenchman  who  had'  himself  felt 
the  want  of  civility,  which  he  describes.    They 

*  are  as  insolent  a  rabble  as  can  be  met  with  in  countries  without 
law  or  pol'pe.  The'  French  at  whom  their  rudeness  is  chiefly  levelled 
would  be  in  the  wrong  to  complain,  s'nce  even  the  better  sort  of 
JL.()iuloircrv  are  npt  exempt  from  it,  Inquiie  of  them  your  way  to  a 
sireeti  if  it  be  upon  the  right  they  direct  you  to  the  left,  or  ihey 
send  you  tVom  one  vi  their  vulgar  comrades  to  another.  The  most 
shocking  abuse  and  ill  Janj:;uage  make  a  part  of  their  pleasantry 
upon  these  occasions.  To  be  assailed  in  such  a  manner  il  is  notab- 
toiutely  necessary  to  be  engaged  in  cohver?ation  with  thcmj  it  issuf* 
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ficient  to  pass  by  them.  My  French  air,  notwithstanding  the  sim- 
plicity of  my  dress,  drew  upon  me  at  the  corner  of  every  street,  a  vol- 
ley of  abusive  litanies,  in  the  midst  of  which  1  slipped  on,  reiurning 
thanks  to  God  1  did  not  belong  to  them.     The   constant  burthen  of 

these  litanies  was  French  dog,  French  b t  to  make  any  answer  ta 

them  was  accepting  a  challenge  to  fight.' 

Mr.  Mai  colors  fourth  chapter  is  entitled  'eccentricity 
proved  to  he  sometimes  injurious  though  often  inoffensive/ 
We  could  willingly  have  spared  Mr.  Malcolm  the  necessity 
of  exhibiting  any  proofs  on  this  occasion  j  most  of  the  anec- 
dotes which  he  has  scraped  together  are  destitute  of  interest. 
We  are  more  pleased  with  faithful  delineations  of  general 
iiature/han  with  the  account  of  any  anomalous  productions. 
Among  other  pieces  of  infornjation  exhibited  by  Mr.  Mal- 
colm,we  are  told  that  ^  two  gentlemen  laid  a  wager  that  they 
would  eat  a  bushel  of  tripe,  and  drink  four  bottles  of  wine 
within  an  hour;  that  Mr.  Elderion,  an  avaricious  farmer  at 
Bow,  suffered  himself  to  be  confined  in  Newgate,  where  he 
died,  rather  than  pay  his  assessments  in  common  with  his 
neighbours  ;  tliat  James  Austin,  out  of  gratitude  to  the  pur- 
chasers of  his  Persian  ink  powder,  determined  to  regale 
his  customers  with  a  pudding  which  was  to  be  boiled  for 
fourteen  days  filid  to  consume  a  bushel  of  coals  in  the  opera- 
ation  ;  that  Mr.Dyche  an  obstinate  nonjuror  made  asolemn 
vow  si)me  time  before  his  death  not  to  shift  his  linen  till  the' 
pretender  was  seated  on  the  tlironepf  these  realms.'  These, 
with  many  other  instances  of  folly  or  caprice  which  it 
would  be  tedious  lo  relate,  are  detailed  by  the  author,  and 
perhaps  in  the  present  rage  for  desultory  reading,  they  will 
render  his  performance  a  favourite  of  the  circulating  libra- 
ries. At  p.  i564,  8cc.  we  have  an  abridgment  of  the  life, 
robberies,  escapes,  and  death  of  John  Sheppard  who  was  ex- 
esuted  atTybuin  in  ]724.  This  celebrated  depredator  told 
a  gentleman  on  the  morning  of  his  execution  that  *  he  had 
then  a  satisfaction  at  heart,  as  if  he  was  going  to  enjoy  an 
estate  of  2001.  a  year.'  N#ext  follows  some  account  of  Mr. Jo- 
nathan Wild, who  had  forined  a  sort  of  corporation  of  thieves, 
of  which  he  was  the  acknowledged  head,  but  he  had  such  a 
seuse  of  justice  in  his  composition,  that  he  took  care  to  have 
those  brought  to  the  gallows,  who  concealed  their  booty  or 
did  not  share  it  with  him.  This  notable  offender  eluded  tlie 
arm  of  the  law  for  about  fifteen  years. 

\n  \lS(j,  a  laudable  attempt  was  made  to  suppress  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  giti;  and  the  resentment  of  the  populace 
became  so  very  turbulent  that  they  even  presumed  to  ex- 
daiin  in  the  streets,  *  No  gin^  no  king  ;'    Whatever  respect 
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we  may  have  for  the  exclamation,  '  No  bishop,  no  king  ;' 
we  do  not  think  that  either  monarchy  or  any  olher  govern- 
ment needs  the  support  of  this  pernicious  distillalion.  In 
1738  the  numbers  convicted  under  the  act  for  preventing  the 
excessive  use  of  spirituous  Hquors,  amounted  to  4896.  We 
pass  over  the  numerous  instances  of  popular  vengeance  and 
private  outrage,  which  Mr.  Malcolm  details  in  his  siiith 
chapter  ;  and  which^  are  interesting  as  far  as  they  shew  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  The  disposition  and  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple have  undergone  a  very  considerable  change  since  the 
period  of  which  we  are  speaking;  and  the  John  Bull  of 
1808  is  certainly  a  much  more  quiescent  and  passive  animal 
than  the  John  Bull  even  of  the  beginning  of  the  present 
reign.  I'he  weight  of  taxation  may  have  had  some  effect  in 
producing  this  change  ;  but  perhaps  the  increase  of  civili- 
zation has  had  more.  As  far  as  the  influence  of  taxation 
has  extended,  it  has  been  morally  deleterious  in  its  opera- 
tion on  the  character  of  the  people  ;  it  has  at  once  increased 
the  mass  of  indigence  and  idleness  ;  but  the  malignant  influ- 
ence of  taxation  hasbeen,  in  a  great  measure,  counteracted 
in  its  vitiating  tendencies,  by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and 
the  improved  modes  of  social  life. 

In  1701  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Middlesex  present- 
ed that  the  plays  which  were  acted  in  Drury-lane  and  Lin- 
cclns-inn  fields  were 

*  Full  ofprophane,  irreverent,  lewd,  indecent  and  immoral  ex- 
pressions, and  tended  to  the  great  displeasure  of  Almighty  God,  and 
to  the  corruption  of  the  auditory  both  in  their  principles  and  their 
practices.  *'  We  also  present,"  say  they  "  that  the  common  acting 
of  plays  in  the  said  play-houses  very  much  tends  to  the  debauching 
and  ruining  the  youth  resoj^ng  thereto,  and  to  the  breach  of  the 
peace,  and  are  the  occasions  of  many  riots,  routs  and  disorderly  as- 
semblies, whereby  many  murders  and  other  misdemeanors  have  been 
frequently  done,*  &c. 

Will  the  ranting  methodist  or  the  desponding  religionist 
pretend  that  in  this  respect  we  are  not  only  not  worse,  but 
preeminently  better  than  our  ancestors?  Mr.  Burder  and 
many  others  of  the  same  sect  may  rail  against  the  present 
state  of  the  theatres;  yet  we  believe  that  the  manner  in  which 
ihey  are  conducted  merits  extraordinary  commendation  when 
compared  with  the  unrestrained  profligacy  and  licentious 
practices  of  former  times. 

In  171.5-16  was  one  of  the  hardest  frosts  ever  known;  the 
Thames  was  consolidated  into  a  quarry  of  ice..  Mr.  Mal^ 
polm  has  extracted  from  Dawke's  News  Letter  of  Jan.  14lh 
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the  following  curious  account  of  the  busy  scene  which  pre- 
vaikd  on  the  frozen  stream. 

*  The  Thames  seems  now  a  solid  rock  of  ice  ;  and  booths  for  the 
sale  of  brandy,  wine,  ale,  and  other  exhilarating  liquors  have  been 
fixed  there  for  some  time.  But  now  it  is  in  a  manner  liiica  town  : 
thousands  of  people  croi^s  it,  and  with  wonder  view  the  mountainous 
heaps  df  water,  that  now  lie  congealed  into  ice.  On  Thursday  a 
great  cook's  shop  was  erected  there  and  gentlemen  went  as  frequently 
to  dine  as  at  any  ordinary.  Over  against  VVestminster,  Whitehall, 
and  White-friars,  printing-presses  are  kept  upon  the  ice,where  many 
persons  have  their ,  names  printed  to  transmit  the  wonders  of  the 
season  to  their  posterity.' 

Among  tfje  humane  amusements  of  the  metropolis  about 
this  period,  we  read  of  a  leopard  being  baited  to  death  in  an 
amphitheatre  at  the  back  of  Soho-square  ;  and  soon  after  we 
are  lold  of  a  proposal  to  .  .  * 

*  Exhibit  an  African  tiger  on  a  stage  four  feet  high  and  worried 
by  six  bull  and  bear  dogs  for  one  hundred  pounds;  a  mad  bull  and 
a  bear,  both  covered  withjireworks  ;  and  lest  those  pleasant  specta- 
cles should  fail  to  amuse,  six  young  men  were  to  play  at  blunts;  or 
in  other  words,  he  that  broke  most  heads  obtained  the  prize.' 

However  much  we  may  condemn  the  barbarism  of  the 
practice,  we  have  still  but  little  comparative  objection  to  a 
number  of  human  beings  combining  either  for  play  or  pay  to 
break  each  others  heads,  zcith  their  own  consent,  but  our 
indignation  is  most  keenly  excited  when  we  behold  human 
beings  torturing  dumb  animals  without  their  consent.  When 
a  bull  gives  permission  to  a  greater  brute  than  himself  to 
bait  him  to  death  with  dogs,  we  will  allow  thai  something 
like  a  sanction  is  given  to  the  sport ;  but  we  do  not  conceive 
that  we  can  plead  any  thing  like  a  justifiable  excuse  for 
making  a  pastime  of  the  sufferings  of  any  part  of  the  irration- 
al creation.  Some  persons  have  thought  that  bull  bait- 
ing and  other  savage  sports  have  a  tendency  to  keep  up 
the  courageous  qualities,  and  to  kindle  a  martial  spirit  in 
the  breast.  But  as  far  as  we  have  observed,  we  are  con* 
scious  that  the  contrary  is  true;  and  that  the  cruelty  which 
is  evinced  in  the  infliction  of  pain  on  the  mute  and  un- 
offending creation,  is  always  less  intimately  allied  to  cou- 
rage than  to  cowardice.  We  have  often  heard  of  butchers 
shrinking  from  trials  of  danger  or  of  suffering  which 
the  peaceful  husbandman  whenever  had  his  courage  harden- 
ed by  knocking  down  an  ox,  or  cutting  the  throat  of  a  sheep 
would  encounter  without  fear.     At  the  battle  of  Minden  we 
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have  read  of  the  gallantry  displayed  by  a  company  of  tHilors, 
but  we  never  yet  heard  of  a  company  of  bull-baiters  oxbutch- 
ers  being  signalized  by  their  military  prowess  or  their  heroic 
deeds. 

We  have  not  yet  ceased  to  encourage  boxing,  though 
we  seem  to  consider  it  as  exclusively  a  masculine  amuse- 
mtnt  ;  but  in  June  1722,  two  female  pugilists  made  a  public 
spectacle  of  their  prowess  in  the  Bear-garden  at  Hockley-in- 
the-Ho'e.  Mr  Malcolm  has  detailed  the  challenge  which 
was  sent  on  this  occasion  by  Elizabeth  Wilkinson  of  Clerk- 
enwell  to  Hannah  Hyfield  of  Newgate.  Though  many  of 
the  follies  of  past  times  have  ceased  to  be  practised  or  re- 
membered, )'el  most  of  the  follies  of  the  present  time  seem 
to  haye  had  their  counterpart  in  the  past.  Thus  our  recent 
passion  for  the  dramatic  performances  of  young  masters 
and  misses  just  out  of  the  nursery,  was  anticipated  in 
the  year  17^8,  when  the  Beggars  Opera  was  performed  at 
the  theatre  in  Lincoln's-innFieldsby  a  company  o^  children. 

The  following  anecdote  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  times  and  of  the  man.  In  173.S,  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  was  present  at  a  pantomimic  entertainment  called 
*  Love  runs  all  Dangers/  when  one  of  the  actors  presum- 
ed to  hint  at  the  minister's  intended  excise  act. 

*  At  the  conclusion  of  the  performance  his  lordship  went  behind 
the  scenes,  and  demanded  of  the  prompter  whether  the  otfensive 
words  were  part  of  the  play  ;  upon  receiving  an  assurance  they 
were  not,  he  gave  the  actor  a  severe  beating. ' 

In  1749,  the  Duke  of  Montague,  in  concert  with  some 
other  wits,  made  the  following  curious  experiment  on  the 
credulity  of  the  pubhc  :  They  gave  out  that,  on  the  l6th 
of  January  a  man  at  the  little  theatre  should  get  into  a 
quart  bottle  and  sing  in  it.j  This  notice  attracted  an  '  over- 
flowing audience,  who  waited  without  music  and  with  exem- 
plary patience  till  eight  o'clock. '  The  contrivers  of  the 
scheme  now  found  that  they  had  carried  the  joke  too  far, 
and  began  to  be  apprehensive  for  the  consequences.  A 
general  riot  ensued  ;  and  the  boxes,  bencheSjScenes,  &c.  of 
the  theatre  were  demolished. 

In  p.  39-5,  we  have  a  long  account  of  a  dispute  between 
Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Colman  respecting  the  management  of 
Covent  Garden  theatre,  which  is  ushered  in  with  this  novel 
observation  that  'partnerships  too  frequently  produce  dis- 
tention and  a  struggle  for  individual  po\Vfer,*  Mr.  Mal- 
qolin  might  have  added  to  the  spirit  and  interest  of  his^  work 
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by  omitting  such  superfluous  details.  The  author  opens  his 
ninth  chapter  in  the  ioWow'xn^  elevated  ione^  in  which  he 
communicates  this   important  information,  that 

*  The  annual  movement  of  the  sun  lo  the  south  renders  it  an 
indisputable  fact,  that  the  northern  climate  of  England  must  have 
made  huts  or  caves  indispensably  necessary  to  the  inhabitants  at 
least  five  months  of  each  twelve,  from  the  hour  that  our  country  was 
peopled.  J^/ea*  are  useless  on  such  a  suh}tci',  sen  sat  io7i  is  suf- 
ficient ;  and  instinct  which  compels  a  brute  to  seek  shelter  under 
ground  or  in  a  hollow  tree  from  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  can- 
not have  been  so  far  denied  to  the  Briton  as  to  lead  him  to  other 
expedients  less  calculated  to  answer  his  purpose.  I  do  not  hesitate, 
iKerefore^  to  assert  that  our  aborigines  fortified  existence  in  caverns 
natural  and  artificial,  &c/ 

In  this  chapter  we  are  presented  with  a  very  amusing 
extract  from  Sir  William  Davenant  on  the  antient  state  of 
the  metropolis.  This  account  is  not  a  little  ludicrous  ;  but 
seems  to  have  been  historically  correct.— We  can  exhibit 
only  a  short  specimen. 

*  Sure  your  ancestors  contrived  your  narrow  streets  in  the  days  of 
wheelbarrows,  before  those  greater  engines,  carts,  were  invented. 
Is  your  climate  so  hot  that  as  you  walk  you  need  umbrellas  of 
tiles  to  intercept  the  sun  ?  Or  are  your  shambles  so  empty,  that 
you  are  afraid  to  take  in  fresh  air,  lest  it  should  sharpen  your  sto- 
mach»  ?  Oh  the  goodly  landscape  of  old  Fish-dreet  !  The  garrets 
are  so  made,  that  opposite  neighbours  may  shake  hands  without 
stirring  from  home.' 

In  this  picture  of  the  capital,  Sir  William  Davenant  notices 
with  a  merited  severity  of  reproof,  the  harsh  discipline  which 
the  parents  of  that  day  exercised  towards  their  children  ; 
which  was  very  generally  continued  to  within  the  verge  of 
the  present  times,  but  which  has  latterly  yielded  to  a  system 
of  more  endearing  familiarity  and  more  tender  indulgence. 

*  You  seem,'  says  Sir  William,  addressing  the  parents  of  those 
days,  '  to  make  use  of  authority  whilst  they  are  young,  as  if  you 
knew  it  would  not  continue  till  their  manhood  ;  you  begii?  with 
them  in  such  rough  discipline,  as  if  they  were  born  mad  and  you 
meant  to  frighten  them  into  their  wits  again,  before  they  had  any 
to  lose.  When  they  increase  in  years,  you  make  them  strangers, 
keeping  them  at  such  distance  out  of  jealousy,  lest  they  should 
presume  to  be  your  companions,  that,  when  they  reach  manhood, 
they  use  you  as  if  they  were  none  of  your  acquaintance,  &c.' 

Next  follows  the   well-known  letter  from  Erasmus  to  Dr. 
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Francfs,  physician  to  Cardinal  VVoIsey,  \n  which  he  des- 
cribes the  disgusting  interior  of  the  houses  in  the  metropolis 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  He  represents  the  lioorsas  made 
of  clay  covered  with  rushes,  the  lower  part  of  which  was 
somenmes  suffered  to  remain  for  twenty  years  together,  and 
containing  an  accumulated  mass  of  filth  of  every  description, 
from  which  in  hotand  close  weather  the  most  noxious  effluvia 
were  exhaled.  '  Heaven  be  praised/  says  Mr.Malcohn/that 
old  London  u^as  burnt/  We  are  ready  to  accord  in  this 
ejaculation,  as  the  fire  prevented  the  re-appearance  of  the 
plague.  The  improvements  in  point  of  cleanliness  which 
have  taken  place  jn  the  metropolis  within  the  last  century, 
must  have  been  highly  favourable  to  the  heaUh_,  and  we 
think  morals  of  the  people.  We  hold  cleanlinesa  to  be  a 
branch  of  ethics;  and  we  do  not  think  it  possible  that  vir- 
tue should  long  dwell  in  filth  and  Hastiness.  '  Globular 
lamps  were  introduced  by  Michael  Cole'  in  1708;  the  streets 
had  been  previously  very  sparingly  and  obscupeli/  lighted 
by  a  few  lanterns,  with  candles  in  the  middle.  Previous  to 
the  year  176B,  London  offered-no  smooth  and  convenient 
footway, as  at  present,  for  the  pedestrian.  The  law  requires 
every  housekeeper  to  remove  the  soil  from  the  pavement 
before  his  door,  under  a  penally  of  five  shillings;  in  many 
cases  this  salutary  regulation  is  not  sufficiently  enforced. 
In  his  twelfth  chapter,]NJr. Malcolm  professes  to  exhibit  *  a 
sketch  of  the  present  slate  of  society  in  London  ;'  in  which 
we  do  not  meet  with  much  sagacity  of  remark  or  novelty  of 
information.  Take  an  instance  of  his  common-place  de. 
tails; 

*  The  reat?er  must  recollect,  that,  w^ien  a  fomdy  is  without  vi- 
sitors it  is  governed  by  greater  regularity.  Many  merchants  and 
rich  tradesmen  pass  much  of  their  leisure  time  at  coffee  houses  : 
and  dinners  are  commonly  given  at  those  places.' 

In  describing  the  domestic  modes  of  the  nobility,  and  rich 
gentry  in  the  metropolis,Mr.  Malcolm  says, 

*  Breakfast  often  -makes  its  appearance  at  the  tradesman's  hour 
of  diniivg;  though,  in  some  well-regulated  families  there  is  far  more 
rationality.  Novels,  newspapers,  magazines,  reviews,  and  little  ar- 
licies  contrived  to  attract  the  fancy,  are  spread  abroad  in  the 
breakfast  room,  and  afford  amusement  and  conversation  while  the 
languid  operaliun  of  eating  is  performing.' 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  is,  in  general,  so  much 
languor  in  this  operation   of  eating,  as  Mr.  M.  seems   to 
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suppose.  But,  perhaps,  Mr.  M.  will  think  that  we  judge 
of  the  morning  appetite  of  others  by  our  own  ;  and  that  we 
reviewers  have  appetites  like  wolves,  and  are  ready  to  de- 
vour mountains  of  toast  when  they  come  in  our  way.  The 
au-thor  ends  his  smooth-papered  volume,  of  490  pages,  witli 
the  following  sentence:  '  Such  are  the  follies  of  many;  but 
thanks  to  heaven  !  there  are  numbers  of  our  nobility  and 
gentry  who  live  and  act  for  the  general  benefit  of  mankind. 
And  now  VALE  Londinium/  We  will  add  vale,  Mr.  Mal- 
colm. We  have  been  indebted  to  you  for  some  information 
and  amusement,  but  should  have  been  more  gratified  with, 
the  perusal  of  your  work,ifyou  had  exhibited  more  judgment 
in  the  selection  of  the  materials,  and  had  not  swelled  the 
bulk  by  a  number  of  futile,  irrelevant,  and  incongruous 
details. 


Art.  II. — Sptcimcns  of  English  Prose  Writersfrom  the  ear^ 
liest  Times  to  the  Close  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  with 
SJceickes  Biographical  and  Literary,  including  an  J  ceo  u?tt 
of  Books,  as  well  as  of  their  Authors.  With  Occasional 
Criticisms^  S^c.  By  George  Burnett,  3  Vols,  crown  fc>vo. 
1/.  7s.     Longman.     1807. 

AFTER  the  history  of  men  and  manners,  perhaps  no  re- 
searches are  more  worthy  of  a  philosophical,  nor  more  plea- 
sant to  an  enquiring  mind,  than  those  which  we  make  into 
the  origin,  progress,  and  revolutions,  of  letters.  The  affinity 
which  exists  between  these  interesting  subjects  of  investi- 
gation, struck  Horace  so  forcibly  many  ages  ago,  that,  in 
oi'der  to  express  the  changeful  and  perishable  nature  of 
language,  he  had  recourse  to  a  parody  on  Homer's  beautiful 
description  of  mortality. 

Like  leaves  on  trees,  the  race  of  words  is  found,*  &c. 

Not  only  is  the  resemblance  accurate,  but  the  connection 
is  very  close   in  many   essential  points.     The   literature   of 


*  tJt  sylvse  foliis  pronos  mutant ur  in  annos, 
Prima  cadunt :  ita  verborum  vetus  interit atas, 
£t  juvenum  ritn  florent  niodo  nata  vigentque. 
Deb^mxt  morti  nos  nostraqug, 

Hon  Ars,  Poet,  €0.- 
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past  ages  presents  ns  with  a  vievv  of  the  state  of  society  and 
manners  in  those  ages,  and  necessarily  i-nvolves  some  oi'  the 
/most  important  objects  of  history  in  its  examination.-  In 
fact,  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  separate  ihe  t\yo  pursuits, 
so  intimately  are  they  united,  and  so  immediate  is  their  de- 
pendance  upon  each  other.  One  man  may  determine  to 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  study  of  history,  and'ano- 
thcr  to  that  of  philoloi^y  ;  yet  the  philologist  must  be  an  his- 
lorian  also,  and  the  historian  will  do  little  without  the  aid 
of  the  philologist. 

For  this  reason,  sucji  a  compilation  as  that  presented  to 
us  by  Mr.  Burnet  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  work  of 
amusen^ent,  but  as  an  useful  auxiliary  to  the  most  important 
labours.'  {ts  utility,  in  this  light,  must  of  course  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  degree  of  perfection  with  which  it  is  executed; 
and,  though  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  of  a  collection 
so  new  in  its  kind,  that  nothing  which  might  be  essential  is 
omitted,  or  that  all  which  is  inserted,  is  deserving  of  insertion, 
yet  we  have  sufficient  cause  to  praise  the  general  good  sense 
and  discernment  of  the  author,  and  criticism  would  be 
as  idle  as  ungrtvcious  on  a  work  so  unassuming  in  its  preten- 
sions. ... 

Mr.  Burnett  informs  us  that  '  the  idea  of  this  compilation 
was  sugi-ested  by  Mr.  Ellis's  '  Specimens  of  early  English 
Poets;'  of  wbichVork  it  may  be  considered  in  some  degree 
as  forming  a  counterpart.  'My  first  intention/  he  conti- 
nues, 

*  Was,  to  exhibit  simply  a  chronological  series  of  selections,  as 
snecJmens  of  the  progress  of  English  prose  style,  without  any  other 
commv-nt  or  observation  than  short  biographical  notices  of  the  se- 
veral authors,  like  those  in  the  two  last  volumes  of  Mr.  Ellis.  But 
1  soon  reflected,  t.hat  a  bare  list  of  unconnected,  often  of  mcomplete 
pa^saocs,  would  probably  afford  but  a  meagre  entertanmient  to  the 
.general  reader;  and  that  a  useful  principle  of  connection  may  be 
communicated  by  the  interspersion  of  such  remarks  and  histonca 
matter,  as  should  tend  to  elucidate  the  progress  of  our  nationa 
Iiteratuie,  as  well  as  language.  Conceiving,  too,  that  a  work  o 
chis  nature  is  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  young  and  umnformed 
readers  I  have  thought  it  of  consequence  to  mark  distinctly  the 
uieat  literary  teras,  with  a  view  less  to  give  intormation,  than  to 
riimulHte  enquiry.  For  various  hteiary  sketches  and  remarks  ^par- 
t.cularly,  however,  in  the  first  volume,)  1  have  been  indebted  to 
Wanon's  History  of  English  Poetry  ;  in  a  slight  degree  also  to  Mr. 
Gidwiirs  Life  of  Chancer.  My  general  source  tor  the  lives  has 
been  ihe  B]<»graphia  Brilannica.  Other  sources  are  referred  to, 
^^hele  it  could    be  of  any  utility.     It  were,  idle   to   make  a  display 
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of  authoriiies  in  a  work  which  has  no  pretensions  to  originality  even 
of  compilement,  Indeed,  1  consider  myself  as  having  done  little 
more,  than  collected  into  a  convenient  form  and  arrangement, 
some  information  (I  hope  entertaining  and  useful)  before  iucommo*. 
diously  dispersed  either  in  scarce  or  cumbrous  volumes.' 

In  order  to  add  *  to  the  convenience  of  the  work,  as  a 
book  of  occasional  reference^' the  author  has  generally  in- 
serted '  lists  of  the  different  productions  of  the  several 
writers*  and  frequently  '  a  brief  account  of  principal  works.' 
He  continues  to  inform  lis  of  the  principles  adopted  by  him 
in  the  choice  of  extracts,  which  are  certainly  judicious,  and 
from  which  he  appears  seldom  to  have  made  any  glaring 
deviations,  In  a  subsequent  paragraph,  he  amply  apolo- 
gizes for  any  faults  of  selection. 

After  modestly  stating  the  advantages  which  he  thinks 
maybe  derfved  from  his  work,  and  which. in  our  opinion,  he 
l-ather  underrates  than  magnifies,  he  proceeds  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : 

^  Still,  however,  I  do  not  present  these  volumes  as  a  work  of 
much  research.  I  have  examined  scarcely  at  all  into  MS,  stores; 
and  have  been  rnore  solicitous  to  give  an  account  of  authors  who 
possess  a  permanent  value,  than  of  productions  valuable  only  as 
curious  relics  of  past  literary  ages.  I  considered  also,  that  within  the 
limits  I  thought  proper  to  assign  myselfythe  number  of  names  might 
have  been  too  great,  as  well  as  too  little :  for,  as  prose  has  not  the 
advantage  of  poelry,(in  which  a  sonnet  is  as  complete  as  an  epic 
poem)  the  extracts  in  the  former  case  could  rarely,  from  their 
brevity,  have  possessed  a  distinct  and  independent  value.  It  seemed 
therefore  more  rational  to  allot  to  great  and  valuable  authors  a 
tolerable  space,  that  the  specimens  exhibited  from  them  might 
give  the  reader  no  incompetent  idea  of  their  respective  excellent- 
cies,  or  peculiarities.* 

He  has  adopted,  throughout,  the  modern  orthography, 
which  he  attempts  to  justify,  on  grounds  that  we  do  not.  al- 
together approve.  To  the  history  of  language,  this  pecu- 
liarity is  essential  ;  and  its  absence  in  a  work  ofthis  nature, 
savours  too  much  of  the  tasteless  spirit  displayed  by  most 
of  our  historians,  in  whose  indiscriminate  style  the  manners 
and  habits  of  the  heroes  of  chivalry  are  confounded  with 
those  more  familiar  to  themselves,  who  make  the  rude 
councils  of  our  antient  barons  proceed  on  the  same  system 
of  policy  with  the  retined  cabinets  of  "modern  Europe,  and 
detail  the  bold  exploits  of  a  Black  Prince  in  the  same  phrases 
which  they  apply  to  the  campaigns  of  a  Marlborough  or  a 
Bonaparte. 

Cbit.  Rev,  Vol.  14.  Ma]/,  1808.  C 
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At  the  same  time  we  are  aware  of  the  clifFiculties  attetl 
dant  on  a  close  adhererfce  to  the  spirit  of  antiquity  in  thd 
point  of  orthography.  Not  that  we  conceive  those  persons 
whose  judgments  are  worthy  of  being  consulted  hkely  to  be 
repelled  by  the  quaintness^  or  disgusted  by  the  barbarism,  of 
the  antique  garb  ;  but  because,  '  from  the  early  multiplica- 
tion of  copies  of  books,  and  from  the  alterations  made  by 
successive  transcribers  before  the  invention  of  printing;  and 
by  different  editors  since ;'  it  will  be  in  many  cases,  very 
difficult,  and  in  some  perhaps  impossible,  to  ascertain  the 
true  orthography-  But  such  obstacles  should  rather  serve  as 
a  stimulus  to  the  undertaking,  than  as  a  dissuasive  from  it. 
Mr.  Burnett  informs  us  that  it  once  occurred  to  him  *  to 
print  a  few  sentences,  or  a  short  passage  in  each  author,  in 
the  ancient  manner,'  and  that  he  may  probably  adopt  this 
jiiensure  at  a  future  time,  should  his  work  obtain  the  public 
approbation.  This,  if  executed  with  sufficient  care,  would 
certainly,  in  a  great  measure,  answer  the  end  proposed. 
But  still  we  confess  that  we  should  be  more  satisfied,  our- 
selves, by  a  general,  than  by  a  partial,  adoption  of  the  origi- 
nal orthography. 

The  series  opens  with  a  single  writer  under  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  third,  our  old  entertaining  liar,  Mandeville. 
His  propensity  to  the  marvellous  has  brought  him  into  great 
disrepute  ;  but  we  ought  to  recollect  that  there  must, 
probably,  have  been  some  foundation  even  for  his  lies  ;  and 
that,  in  sifting  their  origin,  romantic  as  they  ai'e,  a  great 
deal  of  very  curious  truth  may  still  be  discovered.  The  ex- 
tracts here  given  are  among  the  most  miraculous  of  all  his 
miracles.  ^  Of  Hippocras's  daughter  transformed  from  a 
woman  into  a  dragon,"  and  ^  of  the  devil's  head  in  thevallejr 
Perilous.'  With  regard  to  the  first,  even  Vertot  relates  with 
gravity  the  story  of  a  knight  of  Malta  who  acquired  immor- 
tal honour  by  combating  a  dragon  in  the  Isle  of  Rhodes ;  and, 
wilhout  presuming  to  discover  who  was  the  daughter  of  Hip- 
pocras,  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  two  stories  have 
a  similar  origin. 

Under  the  reign  of  Richard  the  second,  we  are  presented 
Tvith  aworkof  much  greater  importance,  though  but  atrans- 
lation,  *  The  first  Prose  Chronicle  in  the  English  Language.* 
The  original  work,  *  Polychronicon,'  was  compiled  by  Hig- 
den,  a  Benedictine  of  the  preceding  reign,  in  Latin  ;  and  this 
translation  was  the  work  of  John  deTrevisa,  a  Cornish-man, 
who  undertook  it  at  the  request  of  Thomas  lord  Berkeley 
about  the  year  1387.  The  work  is  prefaced  by  a  '  diatogue 
on  the  utility  of  translations,'  and  afterwards  follows  a  dedi- 
cation to  lord  Berkeley.    We  copy  the   following  extract 
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for  ibe  sake  of  the  excellent  rule  contained  in  it,  which  we 
recommend  to  the  serious  consideration  of  all  future  trans- 
lators. 

*  Weahh  and  worship  to  my  worthy  and  Worshipful  Lord  Tho- 
mas, Lord  of  Barkley.  I  John  Trevisa,your  priest  and  bedefnari^ 
obedient  and  buxom  to  woi-k  your  will,  hold  in  heart,  think  in 
thought,  and  mean  in  mind  your  needful,  meaning  and  specdi 
that  ye  spake  and  Said,  that  ye  would  have  English  .translation 
of  Ranulph  of  Chester's  Books  of  Chronicles,  therefore  l  will 
fond  to  take  that  travail,  and  make  English  translation  of  the 
same  books,  as  God  granleth  me  grace.  For  blame  of  backbiters 
will  I  not  blinne  for  envy  of  enemitis,  for  evil  spiting  and  speech 
of  evil  speakers  will  I  not  leave  to  do  this  deed  :  for  travail  will  I 
not  spare.  Comfort  I  have  in  needful  making  and  pleasing  to 
God,  and  in  knowing  that    1  zcbte  that  it  is  your  will. 

*  For  to  make  this  translation  clear,  and  plain,  to  be  known 
and  understanden,  in  some  place,  I  shall  set  word  for  wordj 
and  active  for  active,  and  passive  for  passive,  a-row,  right  as 
it  standeth,  without  changing  of  the  order  of  words.  But  in 
some  places  1  must  change  the  order  of  words,  set  active  for 
passive,  and  agaifiword;  and  in  some  places  1  must  set  a  reason 
for  a  word,  and  tell  what  it  meaneth.  But  for  all  such  changing, 
the  meaning  shall  stajid  and  not  be  changed.-  But  some  words 
and  names  of  countries,  of  lands,  of  citits,  of  waters,  of  rivers, 
of  mountains  and  hills,  of  persons,  and  of  places,  must  be  set  and! 
stand  for  themselves  in  their  own  kind  ;  as  Asia|  Europa,  Africa, 
and  Syria;  Mount  Atlas,  Sinai,  and  Oreb ;  Maeah,  Jordan, and  Ar- 
mon ;  Bethlem,  Nazarath,  Jerusalem,  and  Damascus ;  Hannibal, 
Uasin,  Ahsuerus  and  Cyrus ;  and  many  such  words  and  names.  If 
any  man  make  of  ihese  Books  of  Chronicles  a  better  EnglisK 
translation  and  more  profitable,  God  do  him  meed.  And  by  cause 
ye  make  me  do  this  metdful  deed,  he  that  quiteth  all  good  deeds, 
quite  your  meed^  ih  the  bliss  of  heaven,  in  wealth  and  liking 
with  all  the  holy  saints  of  mankind,  and  the  nine  orders  of  angels^ 
as  angels,  archangels,  principates,  potestates,  virtutes,  dominations, 
thrones,  cherubin  and  seraphin,  to  see  God  in  his  blissful  face  in 
joy  withouten  any  end.    Amen.' 

The  Polychronicon  was  afterwards  continued  by  Caxtorij 
from  1357  where  the  original  ended,  to  146'0.  The  follow- 
ing observation  contains  an  important  fact  in  the  history  of 
our  language : 

*  What  Caxton  says  of  Trevisa*s  translation  is  remarkable*^ 
In  the  course  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  the  time  which  had 
elapsed  between  that  translation  and  its  being  printed  by  him,  it 
appears  that  the  language  had  undergone  such  alterations,  that 
many  words  used  by  Trevisa  had  ceased  to  be  employed,  an<i 
*?en   to  be  understood.    This  great  change  was  especially  pro^ 

C3  ^  ■• 
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moted   by  the  renpwned  poets  Chaucer  and  Gower,  to  whom   tlje 
early  improvement  of  our  language  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed/ 

Many  other  curious  remarks  occur  in  this  place  on 
the  mutability  of  our  language  and  the  diversity  of  diai» 
Jects  in  Caxton's  time  ;  but  our  limits  restrain  us  from  en- 
larging on  them.  We  will,  however,  ask  Mr.  Burnett  whe- 
ther it  would  not  have  been  more  consistent  with  his  gene^ 
ral  plan  if  be  had  deferred  all  observation  on  this  continu- 
ation of  Caxton's^  till  he  came  regularly  to  the  period  of  its 
composition  f 

Tre visa  conferred  a  still  greater  obligation  on  his  country 
than  tlie  work  we  have  mentioned,  by  a  translation  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament. — Mr.  Burnett  apprehends  that  no 
popy  of  this  translation  is  now  in  existence,  and  he  after- 
wards  mentions  it  as  probable  that  it  consisted  only  of  par- 
ticular portions  of  the  Bible. 

We  are  now  naturally  introduced  to  the  venerable  Wic- 
JifFe  who  appears  justly  entitled  to  the  praise  of  being  the 
first  f«/j>e  translator  of  the  Bible. 

Then  follows  Chaucer,  of  whom  we  have  an  interesting 
/biographical  sketch  extracted  from  the  massy  volumes  of 
Godwin  and  a  curious  passage  from  his  Translation  of  Boe- 
thius.  The  English  language  received  many  lasting  im- 
provements under  the  hands  of  this  great  father  of  our  poe- 
try, principally,  as  Mr.  B.  remarks,  from  his  acquaintance 
)vith  the  Provencal,  then  the  most  polished  dialect  of  Eu- 
rope. 

in  the  article  of  Bishop  Pecock  (temp.  Henry  VI.)  we  are 
presented  with  an  antidote  to  the  poison  which  we  may  have 
imbibed  from  the  heresies  of  WiclifFe.  The  character  which 
Mr,  Burnett  has  drawn  of  this  orthodox  prelate  is  justified 
py  the  long  extracts  he  hasgiyen  from  his  f[  Repressor." 

'^  Reynold  Pecock  was  evidently  a  man  of  strong  parts,  and  of 
learning  far  superior  to  thos«  of  his  time.  He  was  not  only  skilled 
in  all  the  subtleties  of  the  logic  and  divinity  of  the  schoolmen, 
but  had  studied  with  deep  attention  the  law  of  nature  and  nations. 
Xie  was  at  once  acute  and  eloquent.  But  his  talents  were  unhap- 
pily engaged  in  the  hopeless  attempt  to  defend  the  absurd  doc- 
trines and  usages  of  the  church  of  Rome, on  the  principles  of  reason. 
To  his  praise,  however,  be  it  said,  that  he  always  conducted  his 
opposition  with  great  moderation  and  candour.  He  jpatiently 
jistened  U>  the  arguments  of  his  antagonists,  without  replying 
to  them,  as  was  the  custom  with  the  rest  of  his  order,  with  in- 
sult and  outrage.  This  gentleness  and  forbearance  *  towards 
Hefetics,  (even  more  '  than  his  heretical  opinions)  were  the  cause 
of  his   persecution,.     The    following    short    prayer,    composed 
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by  himself  In  English,  as  it  exhibits  a  picture  of  tlie  benignit}^  and 
candour  of  his  mind,  deseryes  to  be  transcribed: 

*  O  thou  Lord  Jesu,  God  and  man,  head  of  thy  Christian  church, 
and  teacher  of  Christian  belief,  I  beseech  thy  ii>ercy,  thy  pity  and  thy 
charity;  far  be  this  said  peril  [of  implicit  faith]  from  the  Christian 
church,  and  from  each  person  therein  contained;  and  shield  thou, 
that  this  venom  be  never  brought  into  thy  church  ;  and  if  thou 
sufier  it  to  be  any  while  brought  in^  I  beseech  thee,  that  it  be  soon 
again  outspit ;  but  suffer  thou,  ordain,  and  do  that  the  law  and 
the  faith^  which  thy  chosen  at  any  time  keepeth,  be  received  and 
admitted  to  fall  under  this  exaraination-^whether  it  be  the  same 
very  faith  which  those  o^  thine  apostles  taught  or  no,  and  whether 
it  hath  sufficient  evidences  for  it  to  be  very  faith  or  no* 

Sir  John  Fortescue  is  next  rioliced,  and  ample  Specimens 
given  from  his  book,  '  On  the  Difference  between  an  abso- 
lute and  limited  Monarchy/  vphich  was  published  in  1714  by 
judge  Fortescue  Aland.  This  work  is  indeed  a  glorious  relique 
of  antiquity,  since  it  teaches  us  how  long-establishcJd  and 
how  venerable  are  our  proud  claims  of  national  freedom; 

The  book  we  have  mentioned  and  his  more  celebrated  pro- 
duction '  De  Laudibus  Legum  Anglise,*  are  his  only  print- 
ed works;  but  the  MSS.  of  his  writing  scattered  about  id 
different  libraries  are  num-erous  and  many  of  them  invaluable. 
We  cannot  but  express  our  wish  that  some  able  person  (why 
not  Mr.  Burnett  himself?)  would  profit  by  the  suggestion, 
contained  in  the  following  paragraph. 

•  The  works  of  Fortescue  contain  many  facts  relative  to  sonie 
of  the  darkest  periods  of  our  history,  together  with  various  noti- 
ces, interesting  to  the  antiquarian.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  there*- 
forcj  that  several  of  his  MSS.  which  still  ate  extant,  may  be  printed 
with  advantage.* 

The  publication  of  '  Fenn's  letters*  is  so  fresh  in  the 
tiieitiory  of  most  of  our  readers,  that  we  shall  make  no 
observation  respecting  them,  except  that  Mr,  Burnett  has 
very  judiciously  inserted  considerable  extracts  which  illuso 
ti-aie,  not  only  the  style,  but  the  history  of  the  tiifiies. 

The  next  article  is  that  of  *  Caxton*  which  is  prefacect 
by  a  short  but  interesting  account  of  the  progress  of  FrencH 
literature  previous  to  the  p'eriod  of  his  writing,  Caxton  is 
tisually  known  only  as  father  of  the  art  of  printing  in  Em- 
gland.  But  his  services  to  literature  were  not  confined  to 
that  most  essential  benefit.  He  translated  the  great^ist 
number  of  the  works  he  printed  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Burnett  ob- 
Serves,  '  those  which  he  did  not  translate,  he  often  revised 
«nd  altered  i  so  that  in  point  of  language  they  may  be  c^fi-^ 
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sldered  as  his  own.'  He,  therefore,  is  very  properly  class^* 
ed  among  the  principal  writers  of  his  age;  and  we  do  not 
regret  the  large  space  allotted  by  Mr.   B.  to  extracts   fron; 

*  the  Chronicles  of  England/  'the  Description  of  England,' 

*  the  Fruit  of  Times,'  and  ^  the  Golden  Legend/  extremely 
voluininpus  works  which  from  time  to  time  issued  from  his 
press.  Much  less  do  we  lament  those  which  he  has  selected 
for  our  entertainment  from  the  latter  labours  of  our  venera- 
ble printer,  '  the  Book  of  the  Orderof  Chivalry  or  Knight- 
hood,' '  Morle  Arthur,'  and  '  the  Book  of  the  Feats  of 
Arms/  w^ritten  by  a  female,  Christina  of  Pisa. 

At  the  end  of  this  article  we  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Burnett 
for  a  short,  but  sensible,  Essay  on  the  Subjects  of  Chivalry 
andHomance,  and  for  a  ver3'  just  vindicujon  of  the  latter 
from  the  '  illiberal  and  puritanical*  censure  of  Roger  Ascham, 
which  has  too  long  passed  current  among  many  men  eveii 
of  taste  and  judgment.  ' 

\  Fabian's  silly  and  bigotted  Chronicle  ^  The  Concordance 
of  Stories^  (our  treacherous,  but  unhappily  only  contempo- 
rary guide  through  the  uncertain  period  of  Richard  the  third's 
reign  and  the  accession  of  Henry  the  seventh)  is  the  next 
worTc  brought  to  our  notice. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  period  of  greater  illumination.     The  . 
reign  of  Henry  the  eighth  is  introduced  by  another  essay' of 
our  author's,  containing,  in  few  words,  a  great  d'eal  bf  Ute- 
ful  information,  on  the  revival  of  letters.  ' 

;  The  lir^t  personage  to  whom  we  are  introduced  after  this, 
fs  no  other  than  our  old  friend  Froissart,  who  not  only  was 
pot  an  English  writer,  but  had  died  a  century  before.  .  This 
iarticle  in  fact  is  a  misnomer.  Ii  ought  to  have  been  ^  Lord 
Berners/  and  it  is  very  extraordinary,  as  Well  as  wholly 
irrelevant  \o'  tl^e  general  plan  of  the  work,  that  the  short 
I)iographical  notice  annexed  relates  soj^ly  to  Froissart,  and 
that  not  one  word  is  said  on  the  subject  of  "his  translator. 

Bishop  Fischer, Sir  Thomas  More,  Leland  theantiquarian, 
flarding  and  Hall  the  chroniclers,  Tyndale,  Coyer^ale,  and 
Rogers,  the  translators  of  the  Bible,  and  lastly,  the  vcner- 
^.lile  J^ati^iier,  furnish  the  remaining  articles  under  the  head 
pf  Henry  tij.e  eighth. 
'     In  giving  an  account  of  sir  Thomas  Mo  re's  celebrated 

*  History  of  Edward  the  fifth  and  Richard  the  third'  (his  only, 
English  work,)  we  are  very  much  pleased  to  find  that  Mr. 
Burnett  is  a  convert  to  the  arguments  (in  our  opinion  incon- 
trovertible) adduced  by  Mr.  ^Laing  (See  Appendix  to  Henry's 
liistory'of  England,  Vol.  12)  to  disprove  the  vulgar  story  of 
£hfi  murder  ia  the  Tower.    So  strong  are  the  prejudices  of 
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mankind,  and  so  high  is  the  reverence  for  respectable  autho- 
rity,  that  we  believe  very  few  persons  have  yet  been  able  to 
enter  coolly  and  dispassionately  on  this  curious  contro- 
versy. 

VVe  will  quote  but  one  extract  from  the  writings  of  this 
period.  It  will  be  sufficient  as  a  specimen  of  the  great  im- 
provement in  language  and  i^^curious  as  a  picture  of  the 
times.  It  is  taken  from  a  sermon  of  bishop  Latimer's. 

*  My  father  was  a  yeoman,  and  had  no  lands  of  his  own,  only  he 
had  a  farm  of  31.  or  41.  by  year  at  the  utrermost,  and  hereupon  he 
tilled  so  much  as  kept  half  a  dozen  men.  lie  had  walk  for  an  hun- 
dred sheep,  and  my  mother  milked  30  kine.  He  was  able,  and 
did  find  the  king  a  harness,  with  himself  and  his  horse,  while  he 
came  to  the.  place  that  he  should  receive  the  king's  wages.  I  can 
remember  that  I  buckled  his. harness  when  he  went  to  Blackheath 
tield.  He  iiept  me  to  school^  or  else  I  had  not  bjeen  able  to  have 
preached  btfore  the  king's  majesty  now.  He  married  my  sisters 
with  51. or  20  nobles  a-piece,  so  that  he  brought  them' up  in  godliness 
and  fear  of  God.  He  kept  hospitality  for  his  poor  neighbours. 
And  some  alms  he  gave  to  the  poor,  and  all.  this  did  he  of  the 
said  farm.  Where  he  that  now  Jhaih-  Ifj'payeth  l61.  by  the  year, 
or  more,  and  is  not  able  Jo  do  any  thing  for  his  prince,  for  him- 
self, nor  for  his  cb-rldten,  or  give  a  cup  of  drink  to  the  poor. 

*  ^f>i,ffly  *tiine  my  poor  father  was  as  diligent  to  teach  me  to 
shflot,  as  to  learn  me  any  other  thing,  and  so  I  think  other  men 
did  their  children  :  he  taught  me  how  to  draw",  how  to  lay 
my  body  in  my  bow,  and  i^tja  draw  with  strength  of  arms  as 
divers  other  natiojis  do,  btit  with  strength  of  the  body.  I  had  my 
bows.boughr  me  according  to  my  age  and  strength  ;  as  1  increas- 
ed in  them,  so  my  bows  were  made  bigger  and  bigger,  for  men 
shall  never  shoot  well,  except  they  be  brought  up  in  it :  it  is  a 
worthy  game,  a  wholesome  kind  of  exercise,  and  much  commended 
in  physic' 

We  have  beea  very  particular  iir  our  examination  of  the 
contents  of  this  first  volume;  but  must  now ^ass  over  the 
tvTo  that  remain  more  cursorily. 

Sir  John  Cheke,  provost  of  king's  college,  the  celebrated 
reformer  of  Greek  pronunciation,  was  no  less  a  benefactor 
to  his  native  language.  He  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
earliest  methodical  contributors  to  its  perfection.  '  He  re- 
commended and  practised,'  says  Mr.'B. '  a  more  minjute  at- 
tention to  the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  and  adopted  a 
more  skilful  arrangement  of  them  in  coraposiUon.  Before 
him,  the  sentences  were  long,  and  too  frequently  involved, 
Jle  recommended  and  used  short  sentences  ;^  and  thus  he  has 
the  merit  of  introducing  greater  precision  oflanguagC;^  more 
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perspicuity  and  force  of  style.'  The  only  English  work 
extant  of  this  learned  man  is  a  tract  entitled  '  the  Hurt  of 
Sedition/  We  have  never  seen  it  ;  but  the  extracts  given 
by  Mr.  Burnett  are  highly  admirable  foi*  sirength  and  ener- 
gy of  style,  for  command  of  words^.and  foralmost  all  the  pe- 
culiar excellences  of  rhetoric. 

The  first  systematically  critical  work  in  the  language  is 
Wilson's  *^ Art  of  Rhetorio'pnblished  in  the  first  year  of  queert 
Mary.  The  style  does  not  appear  to  be  answerable  to  the 
precepts  it  is  intended  to  convey  ;  but,  under  the  bead  of 
'  simplicity/  we  find,  by  his  reprehension  of  the  practice, 
that  the  affectation  of  '  Italianattd  English^  h^d  already  be- 
come very  prevalent.  Howevef  good  Wilson's  intentions 
Were,  he  certainly  did  not  succeed  in  checking  the  mania. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  estimate  the  advantages  which  have 
accrued  to  literature  from  the  reformation  throughout  Eu- 
rope, but  most  especially  in  England.  These  advantages 
were  not  indeed  immediately  apparent  5  for  the  polemical 
contests  to  which  the  opinions  of  Luy^cr  and  Calvin  gave 
birth,  though  they  tended  ultimately  to  enlarge  the  human 
understanding,  yet  for  a  time  impeded  the  progress  of  the 
fine  arts  and  of  all  the  softer  and  more  agreeable  branches  of 
science.  The  reign  of  Elizabeth, a  period  equally  proud  and 
glorious  to  Englishmen, whether  considered  with  reference  to 
religiort,  politics  or  literature,  removed  every  remaining 
barrier  to  intellectual  acquirements.  From  this  period,  says 
Mr.  Burnett,  *  we  trace  the  regular  and  orderly,  march  of 
society  in  improvement ;  and  from  this  period,  to  the  re- 
volution, no  country  has  produced  a  series  of  more  illus- 
trious writers  than  England.'  tJnder  Elizabeth,  our  lan- 
guage becomes  fixed  and  regular  ;  nor  can  it  be  too  oflent 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  English  students  that  this  is  the 
classical  8&ra  of  our  literature,  and  that,  however  we  may 
admire  "  the  polished  works  of  a  later  period,  we  cannot  too 
diligently  or  constantly  attend  to  the  illustrious  models  here 
presented  us. 

But  as  weeds  are  nourished  by  the  same  soil  which  pro- 
duces the  fairest  flowers,  so  some  of  those  corruptions  of  styltf 
which  we  have  before  noticed  kept  pace  with  the  improve- 
ments of  the  age,  and  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeths  successor, 
far  outstripped  them*  Roger  Ascham  inveighs  still  more 
bitterly  than  Wilson  against  the  habits,  characters,  and  Ian- 
gur/ge,  which  our  English  travellers  brought  with  them  out  of 
Italy;  and,  to  corroborate  his  assertions,  gives  somewhat  a 
loose  translation  of  what  he  tells  us  was  a  common  Italian 
proverb.     ^  Englesc  UaliunatQ  h  un  Diabvh  imarnatot 
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that  is  to  say,  you  remain  men  in  shape  and  fashion,  but 
become  devils  in  life  and  condition."  We  wish  our  limits 
would  permit  us  to  copy  more  of  this  curious  invective^ 
which  comprises  a  great  deal  of  historical  information  re- 
specting our  language.  Roger  Ascham  is  followed  in  this 
collection,  by  Fox,  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Martyrs,  and 
Holinshed^  the  Chronicler, 

We  should  be  happy,  were  it  in  our  power,  to  concur  with 
Mr.  Burnett  and  with  the  critic  whose  authority  he  quotes 
(p.  152.  Vol.  2.)  respecting  the  iw^errs^  attached  to  sir  Phi- 
lip Sidney's  Arcadia.  We  will  agree  that  his  sii/le,  though 
not  free  from  affectation,  is  deserving  of  praise,  and,  under 
certain  restrictions^  of  imitation  ;  but  we  really  cannot 
'  delight  in  the  stoiy  itself,'  nor  do  we  feel  ^  assured  that 
the  fault  is  in  ourselves  and  not  in  the  book.' 

Every  man  has  it  in  his  power  to  refer  to  works  of  so  gene- 
ral circulation  as  those  of  Spenser,  Ralegh,  Camden,  Bacon, 
&c.  in  the  second,  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  Milton,  Clarendom 
Cowley,  Boyle,  Barrow,  Temple,  Tillotson,  and  indeed 
of  almost  all  the  writers  included  in  the  third  volume.  We 
cannot  help  thinking,therefore,that  Mr.  Burnett  might  have 
spared  many  of  his  voluminous  extracts  from  these  authors 
without  injuring  the  consistency  of  his  general  plan  Our 
few  remaining  observations  will  now  be  confined  to  some 
of  his  less  notorious  articles. 

John  Lilly  was  the  author  of  many  comedies  and  of  a  kind 
of  moral  satire  in  prose  entitled  ^'  Euphues/'  a  work  much 
in  fashion  in  its  day  and  the  subject  of  frequent  alLusionss 
among  the  wits  and  poets.  We  have  a  most  singular  instance 
of  its  celebrity  in  the  words  of  Blount,  the  editor  of  six  of 
his  comedies,  who  asserts  '^  that  the  nation  was  indebted  to 
our  author  for  a  new  English  which  he  taught  them  in  his 
Euphues  \  and  that  all  the  ladies  of  that  time  were  hii 
scholars;  she  who  spoke  not  Euphueism  being  as  little  re- 
garded at  court,  as  if  she  could  not  speak  English."  In 
the  present  age  he  will  be  more  justly  considered  as  one  cf 
the  principal  corruptors  of  our  style;  and  his  ill-founded 
popularity  in  no  small  degree  extended  the  mischief  of  hig 
writings. 

Mr.  Burnett  appears  to  have  justly  estimated  the  extra- 
ordinary value  of  Hooker's  labours  when  he  says  '  I  consider 
the  Ecclesiastical  Polity  as  by  far  the  most  important  work 
which  had  appealed  prior  to  Lord  Bacon.'  After  making 
sfeme  further  observations  on  the  general  character  of  the 
performance,  and  after  quoting  the  celebrated  exclamation  of 
pope  Clement  VIlLwhen  the  first  book  only  had  been  read  to 
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him.  ^  There  is  no  learning  that  this  man  has  not  searched 
''into;'  he  concludes  by  saying  that'  as  a  composition,  it  pfe- 
sents  the  first  example  in  the  language,  of  strict  methodical 
arrangement,  and  oF  clear  logical  reasoning/ 

The  literary  character  of  the  reign  of  James  the  first,  its 
extensivelearning,  its  intolerable  pedantry,  is  very  accurate- 
ly and  ably  drawn.  However  we  may  ridicule  tlie  conceit 
of  affectation  which  prevailed  during  this  period,  and  which 
the  example  of  the  monarch  encouraged  if  it  did  not  intro- 
duce, we  should  never  forget  the  high  and  important  obliga- 
tions which  we  owe  to  the  literature  of  this  verj''  period. 
Ought  not  sir  Edward  Coke  to  have  been  included  among 
the  writers  here  noticed  ?  a  stronger  instance  both  of  the 
learning  and  of  the  absurdity  alike  characteristic  of  the  age, 
cannot  any  where  be  found. 

Speed,  the  chronicler,  is  perhaps  most  remarkable  as  de- 
servmg  the  following  encomium  of  Mr.  Tyrrel's.  ^  He 
was  the  first  English  writer,  who  slighting  Geoffrey's  tales, 
immediately  fell  upon  more  solid  matter,  giving  us  a  large  ac- 
countof  the  historyof  this  island,during  the  time  of  theRoiiiaa 
emperors  and  English  Saxon  kings.'  The  eulogy  of  bishop 
Nicholson  is  more  general,  but  perhaps  equally  merited. 

The  learned  Spelman  affords  materials  for  an  interesting 
article;  and  another  very  amusing  one  is  formed  out  of  the 
absurdities  of  bishop  Andrews,  who  was  perhaps  the  model 
whom  South  held  up  to  his  imitation,  in  respect  of  punning. 
Both  were  equally  the  fashion  of  the  court  and  of  the  age;  but 
in  point  of  real  worth,  Andrews  can  by  no  means  endure  a, 
comparison  with  his  follow^er. 

To  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  Donne 
and  Ben  Jonson  only  as  poets,  the  extracts  here  given  from 
their  prose  works  will  be  acceptable.  Jonson's  style,  in 
particular,  is  well  deserving  of  close  attention,  though  not 
of  indiscriminate  imitation.  The  great  antiquaries.  Cotton 
and  Selden,  Purchas,  the  laborious  compiler  of  the  *  Pilgrim^ 
age,*  and  Burton,  the  quaint,  humorous,  and  entertaining 
author  of  Mhe  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,'  close  the  splendid 
catalogue  of  this  important  period. 

We  had  forgotten  the  *  majesty  of  Great  Britain'  itself, 
which  Mr.  Burnett's  readers  may  perhaps  grudge  even  the 
seven  short  pages  allotted  it. 

In  the  mean  while,  however,  we  have  ourselves  allotted  to 
Mr.  Burnett's  two  first  volumes  so  large  a  space  in  our  Re-p 
view,  that  we  are  obliged  to  close  our  criticism  without  ex- 
tending it  more  minutely  into  the  contents  of  the  third. 
What  we  have  already  examined  is;  however;  by  far  the  moH 
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iinportant  part  of  his  work.  From  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and 
James,  our  language  may  be  considered  as  settled  •,  and  its 
subsequent  variations  have  been  in  general,  too  capricious  to 
Reward  the  labours  of  a  painful  comparison  b}^  th^  discovery 
of  any  very  valuable  conclusions.  In  other  points  of  view, 
notwithstanding,  the  writers  of  the  period  between  Charles 
the  first's  accession  and  the  revolution  cannot  be  said  to  form 
the  least  amusing  portion  of  such  a  work  as  this.  But  we 
must  repeat  our  opinion  that,  throughout  this  last  volume, 
particularly  if  Mr.  Burnet  had  curtailed  his  specimens  from 
the  best  known  authors  and  added  to  the  number  oF  those 
he  has  made  from  some  others  of  less  celebrit}',  he  might 
Jiave  rendered  his  compilation  more  curious  without  any  in- 
jury to  his  main  design.  Perhaps,  also,  the  work  is  brought 
down  to  a  later  period  than  that  design  required.  At 
least  the  materials  of  his  last  volume  may  have  been  com- 
pressed, and  those  of  the  first  and  second  proportionably 
enlarged^  with  great  advantage,  we  think,  to  its  general  uti- 
htv. 


Art.  III. — J  general,  historical,  and  topographical  Descrip. 
tion  of  Mount  Caucasus^  with  a  Catalogue  of  Plants  indi* 
genous  to  the  Country,  In  two  Volumes,  Translated  from 
the  Works  of  Dr,  Reineggs  and  Marshall  Bicberstein.  By 
Charles  Wilkinson,  With  a  Map  and  Plates,  Two  Vols, 
Bvo.     Ids.    Taylor,  Hatton  Garden.     1807. 

THE  mountainous  district,  which  lies  between  the  Euxine 
and  the  Caspian  seas,  has  not  often  engaged  the  attention 
of  travellers.  The  various  small  and  independent  tribes,  who 
inhabit  th^t  part,  aud  whose  principal  business  is  ravage  and 
plunder,  have  been  very  unfavourable  to  the  researches  of 
the  curious.  Dr.  Reineggs  appears  beyond  all  other  persons 
to  have  enjoyed  most  facilities  for  this  purpose.  He 
passed  a  considerable  time  in  Georgia,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
friendship  and  protection  of  the  Zaar  Heracleas. — He  inves- 
tigated the  characteristic  features,  the  mineral,  vegetable 
and  animal  productions  of  that  great  chain  of  mountains 
which  goes  under  the  name  of  Caucasus,  with  an  accuracy 
^nd  zeal,  which  evince  a  mind  intent  on  the  advancement 
of  science  and  the  discovery  of  truth.  The  account  which 
he  has  given  of  this  rugged  part  of  the  world,  abounds  with 
Interesting  topographical  details  j  and  we   think  that  the 
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translator  has  rendered  an  acceptable  service  by  presenting 
them  to  the  public  in  an  English  dress.  The  mountains  of 
Caucasus  constitute  one  of  the  barriers  which  nature  has 
placed  between  Asia  and  Europe  ;  the  only  passes  by  Which 
any  communication  can  be  maintained  are  difficultand  almost 
impregnable ;  where  a  few  resolute  troops  under  skilful  and 
experienced  officers,  might  impede  the  progress  of  the  largest 
armies. — The  submission  of  all  Georgia  to  the  dominion  of 
Russia  may  seem  to  have  secured  to  that  power  the  command 
of  ihis  Alpine  tract :  but  the  rude  tribes,  who  inhabit  the 
mountains,  are  a  hardy  and  intractable  race,  jealous  of  their 
native  liberty  and  independance,  and  equally  hostile  to  the 
ambitious  designs  of  the  courts  of  Ispahan  and  J^etersburgh. 
Some  think  that  if  Bonaparte  can  secure  the  co-operation  of 
Russia  and  of  Persia  he  will  march  an  army  over  the  Caua 
casus  in  order  to  attack  our  possessions  in  the  East ;  but  we 
tliink  it  more  likely  that  he  will  trust  his  aimy  to  the 
difficult  navigation  of  the  Caspian  than  to  the  perils  of  a 
march  of  more  than  five  hundred  miles  over  the  Caucasus, 
where  their  supplies  will  be  continually  obstructed  and  their 
inarch    harassed  by  the  Lesghaes  and  other  hostik  tiibes, 

*  The  height  of  the  Caucasian  mountains  is  difficult  to  be  ascer- 
tained, for  the  greatest  part  of  the  rocky  summits  is  inaccessible 
notwithstanding  their  lowness.  Surrouiided  with  clouds  and  fog 
they  are  often  concealed  a  long  time  from  our  eyes;  and  horrible 
abysses,  into  which  the  traveller  is  afraid  of  falling  every  moment,  ex- 
cite shuddering  and  terror.  Even  the  large  masses,  that  are  often 
hurled  down,  alarm  the  most  resolute  and  hinder  all  approach.' 

The  lowest  part,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  fertile,  is 
the  Eastern.  This  is  accordingly  the  most  populous  region 
of  the  Caucasus;  in  proportion  as  it  recedes  to  the  west  the 
height  and  the  sterility  increase. 

'  On  the  western  side  there  is  only  soil  sufficient  to  produce 
different  species  of  moss.  The  beech  trees,  which  have  sparingly 
taken  root  between  the  fissures,  are  stunted  and  unsightly.  There 
are  no  inhabitants.  The  few  remains  of  masonry  appear  to  b6 
the  ruins  of  churches,  or  the  habitations  of  hermits,  who  buried 
themselves  in  that  elevated  solitude.'  'In  the  primitive  and  middle 
mountains  are  found  veins  of  very  rich  ore  ;  and  springs  of  excellent 
quality.  In  many  parts  of  the  promontory  black  naphtha  arises; 
and  on  the  S,E.  side  vvhilje  petroleum  is  found.  As  the  surface  of 
all  the  foremost  and  most  of  the  middle  mountains  is  covered  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  soil, and  theferiility,according  to  the  difference 
of  situation,  is  abundant,  at  least  there  is  no  where  real  want;  on 
that  account  they  are  adorned  with  pleasant  forests  and  rich  pas- 
ture lands:  for  whenever  the  summit  allows  of  any  possible  ap- 
proach, it  is  covered  with  villages  and  single  houses^  and  rendered 
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produclive.  The  contented  inhabitant  certainly  suffers  indigence 
in  the  midst  of  abundance;  but  he  feels  not  the  loss,  because 
liberty  makes  him  easy  and  happy  and  insensible  to  every  thing  un- 
necessary/ 

The  state  of  the  weather  and  tlie  temperature  of  the  air 
yary  exceedingly  in  different  parts  of  this  mountainous  tract. 
The  lower  and  more  exposed  parts  along  the  chores  of  the 
Caspian  are  subject  to  excessive  heat ;  here  the  fertility  is 
abundant;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  internal  vallies  ot  llie 
higliest  mountains  are  said  to  enjoy  most  agreeable  summer*. 
In  the  N.  and  N.W.  the  winters  are  longer  and  more  se- 
vere. In  the  mountains  of  the  west  the  summer  seldom  iast§ 
more  than  three  months,  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the 
end  of  August.  In  thjs  short  interval  there  is  a  rapid 
but  fugitive  vegetation  ;  for,  by  the  4th  or  8th  of  September, 
the  snows  commence,  which  successively  cover  the  tops  of 
the  higher  and  lower  mountains  till  many  of  the  vallies  are 
at. last  filled  up  with  the  frozen  mass. 

*  The  river  Terek  flows  through  a  great  part  of  the  breadth  of  the 
Caucasus  from  S.  to  N.and  nearly  divides  the  whole  range  into  t\vo 
ecjual  parts;^8  theT^iiuletis,  Iskali|  and  Arakui,  doaUo  to  the  south- 
ward.' 

The  country  between  Derbend  and  the  Kurr  constituted 
the  ancient  Hyrcania: 

*  The  long  plain  that  stretches  between  the  Kurr,the  southern  part 
of  eastern  Caucasus,  and  westward  as  far  as  the  Alasan,  the  modern 
eastern  frontier  of  Georgia,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Schirvan  ?' 

This  large  range  of  mountains  is  occupied  by  a  multitude 
of  tribes  whose  real  extraction  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  but 
who  seem  to  have  come  from  different  countries,  and  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  as  they  differ  in  language,  governments,  cus- 
toms, and  opinions.  Many  of  them  are  probably  scattered 
remains  of  the  large  armies,  which  in  different  periods  of 
the  world,  have  endeavoured  to  penetrate  through  this  rug- 
ged barrier  from  Asia  into  Europe,  or  from  Europe  into 
Asia. 

*  A  small  river,  stream,  or  mountain,  often  separates  whole  tribeS| 
and  they  must  set  bounds  to  their  intercourse,  because  they  do  not 
understand  one  another  in  their  different  dialects,  and  as  their  un- 
bridled savageness  keeps  them  always  in  reciprocal  fear  with  their 
neighbours  for  the  preservation  of  their  lives  and  property,  and  does 
not  allow  of  any  friendly  communication,  so  they  are  often  pre- 
vented the  possibility  of  learning  each  oth«rs'  language.' 

*  Each  house,  surrounded  with  a  hedge,  of  the  nations  of  Caucasus, 
contain*  its  own  proper  faroily,  who  Uy€  by  each  other  from  time  im- 
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ttiemorial,and  possess  every  thing  in  common;  till  their  great  increase! 
obliges  them  to  separa^te.  The  smallest  family  certainly  contain.^ 
from  live  to  ten  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  others  reckon  more  ; 
and  the  force  of  a  single  family  often  amounts  to  from  forty  to  fifty 
men,  the  eldest  of  whom  U  always  chief,  and  superintends  all  family 
affairs  without  controul.' 

They  are  desperate  robbers  ;  and  thougb  they  respect  lbs 
rights  of  property  among  those  of  their  own  tribe,  yet  incfi- 
Tiduals  rise  in  estimation  and  renown  in  proportion  to  the 
depredations  which  they  commit  beyond  their  own  frontiers. 
Christianity,  at  least  what  is  neminally  such,  was  foi*- 
merly  more  prevalent  than  at  present  among  those  moun- 
tains, and  dilapidated  churches  are  often  seen.  Many  of 
the  mountaineers  formerly  sold  their  creed  to  the  agents  of 
the  Grand  Seignior,  who  were  dispatched  to  carry  on  that 
spiritual  traffic;  but  proselytism  is  said  to  have  ceased  when 
the  annual  subsidy  for  making  new  converts  and  encouraging 
the  old  was  no  longer  sent. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Aktascb,  in  the  plain  below  the 
eastern  range  of  the  Caucasus,  is  the  town  of  Endrie,  con- 
taining about  three  thousand  houses;  which  is  considered  a^ 
nfree  city  by  all  the  tribes.     Here  every  stranger  or  fugitive, 
will  find  hospitality  and  protection.     He,    who  reaches  the 
bounds  of  this  cit}-,  cannot  be  any  longer  pursued,  whatever 
crime  he    may    have     committed.      Here    Mahomedans, 
Christians,  and  Jews,  are  said  to  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience; 
and  the  followers  of  Moses  carry  on  a  considerable  trade* 
The  traffic  in  slaves  is  said  to  be  very  great ;  for,  *  all  the 
men  kidnapped  or  stolen  by  the  Lesghaes  or  other  robbers 
as  well  as  all  purloined  property,  are  sold  to  the  highest  bid- 
der in  perfect  security,  or  redeemed  by  relations  or  friends.* 
Tne Lesghaes,  who  appear  to  be  among  themost  ferocious 
of  the  tribes  who  inhabit  the  Caucasus,  are  great  men-stealers. 
In  this  barbarous  occupation   they  sometimes  receive  asso- 
ciates from  the  individuals  of  other  districts.     The  traveller 
in  this  uncivilized  region  is  constantly  in   danger  of 'being 
either  seized  or  sold.     He  is  not  secure  unless  on6  of  the 
natives  who  is  well  known,  becomes  his  companion,   or 

*  when  he  can  only  name  the  prefect  of  a  mosk  at  the  place  where 
he  is  going  and  claims  his  acquaintance.  Yet  the  robber  does  not 
let  go  his  booty  on  this  account ;  he  accompanies  his  prisoner  to 
the  prince  or  the  prefect  of  the  mosk.  Now  should  the  travellef 
be  acknowledged  by  the  first  as  a  friend,  or  by  the  last  as  a  guest  of 
the  deity,  the  robber  contents  himself  with  a  small  present,  whi^h 
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the  prince  or  the  mosk  must  equally  receive  at  the  stranger's  de- 
parture.' 

But  the  rights  of  hospitality  are  held  sacred  and  inviolate. 
He  who  has  been  entertained  as  a  guest  among  tljie  people 
is  secure  and  unmolested.  But  if  the  stranger  wish  to  prose- 
cute his  journey,  his  last  host  must  accompany  him  to  the 
next  stage,  and  receive  from  the  chief  of  the  town  or  village 
the  promise  of  hospitality,which  is  a  pledge  of  protection  for 
the  life,  liberty,  and  property  of  the  traveller.  ^  He  who 
should  dare  to  infringe  this  hospitable  custom,would  be  put  to 
death,  and  all  his  property  destroyed.'' 

Some  of  the  Caucasians  are  said  to  pay  great  attention  to 
their  vineyards.  The  red  wine  of  Gumrah,  which  is  less 
common,  is  said  to  be  more  prized  than  all  the  rest.  There 
are  also  vineyards  in  Ischerkai,  but  the  wine  is  very  inferior 
to  thatof  Gumrah  ;  on  the  contrary,  that  tribe  has  fine  ara- 
ble land.  They  do  not  allow  dogs  to  be  kept  in  their  vill.a- 
ges,  and  no  visitor  dares  bring  a  dog  with  him.  They  abo- 
minate that  animal  as  unclean,  and  their  own  vigilance  su- 
persedes the  necessity  of  such  extraneous  aid.  Irbscharnul, 
which  lies  to  the  south  of  Tabasseran,  in  the  province 
of  Kadek  or  Kasakaidek,  contains  three  thousand 
families,  who  are  a  mixture  of  Mahommedans  and 
Jews.  They  are  said  to  live  amicably  together;  the  fertility 
of  thq  soil  is  exuberant,  and  the  vine  shoots  spontaneously 
from  every  old  cleft  in  the  rocks.  To  the  S.W.  of  Kara 
Kaidek  live  1200  families  of  a  tribe  who  call  themselves 
Kuwaetschi,  (cuirasse  makers^)  who  belong  to  the  most 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Caucasus.  The  author  exhibits 
rather  an  interesting  picture  of  their  singular  manners  and 
institutions.  Such  is  their  character  for  fidelity  and  pro 
bity,  that  the  superabundant  treasures  of  the  plundering 
princes  of  other  tribes  is  said  to  be  perfectly  safe  when  con- 
fided to  their  custody.  They  display  a  superior  cleanliness 
in  their  rooms,  their  furniture,  and  dress;  and,  after  the 
European  manner,  they  use  tables,  chairs,  bedsteads,  knives 
and  forks.  They  are  addicted  to  trade,  but  negligent  of 
agriculture.  They  manufacture  guns,  pistols,  sabres,  knives, 
and  breast-plates;  and  their  works  in  gold  and  silver  are 
said  to  be  in  high  repute,  and  very  dear.  Their  women 
excel  in  embroidery,  and  they  weave  carpets,  belt-cloaks, 
and  woollen  cloths.  They  do  not  engage  in  any  predatory 
incursions,  and  they  never  go  to  war ;  yet,  behind  their  rocks 
they  are  very  vigilant  and  vahant;  and  the  determined  re- 
sistance which  they  made  set  bounds  to  the  victofiotis  pro- 
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gress  of  Nadir  Shah.  '  The  only  two  passes,  by  which  aa 
army  can  approach,  are  incessantly  guarded,  and  the  en^ 
trance  is  not  allowed  either  to  stranger  or  to  neighbour. 
But,  in  their  frontiers  stands  a  large  village,  and-  one  of 
their  wivrehouse?,  where  treaties  with  strangers,  and  all 
other  consultations,  are  settled.'  Their  political  constitu- 
tion is  unknown,  but,  it  is  said,  that  '  they  keep  a  common 
treasury,  which  is  under  the  care  of  twelve  elders,  for  life^ 
xvbii  attend  to  the  well-being  of  their  little  state  ;  they  suffer 
no  beggars  or  idle  and  fraudulent  persons  but  the  members  of 
\he  community  are  aUihdustrious,opulent,and  contented;  For 
as  soon  as  any  one  becomes  uselesSjand  will  not  better  himself, 
he  is  banished,  and  never  received  again.'  Their  religious 
system  is  that  of  Mahomraed,  but  they  are  singular  in  the 
exposition  of  the  doctrine.  They  do  not  practice  circum- 
cision; they  admit  fermented  liquors,  but  they  do  not  eat 
pork.  They  allow  only  one  wife;  but  they  place  no  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  di\^rce.  The  burials  of  their  males 
seem  a  period  of  great  festivity  and  joy;  but  women  are 
interred  without  similar  expressions  of  interest  in  the  event. 
We  shall  not  relate  the  nocturnal  orgies,which  are  permitted 
to  their  youths,  their  widows,  and  discarded  wives.  At 
I)t  rbend,  which  is  built  on  a  mountainous  acclivity,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Caucasus,  is  one  of  the  principal  passes 
between  Persia  and  the  north  ofpurope.  This  city  com- 
mands a  most  delightful  prospect,  and  contains  647  houses, 
inhabited  by  Mahommedans,  Armenians,  Georgians,  and 
Jews.  Here  were  the  Porta  CaspicSy  or  Caspian  Gates  of 
the  ancients.  *  The  Arabs  made  the  conquest  of  Derbend 
by  the  command  of  the  prophet,  for  he  had  styled  it  a  holy 
city,  the  ^  gate  of  faith,'  (Byb-el-islam)  and  esteemed  it 
of  inestimable  worth.'  His  successors  spared  no  pains  in 
improving  and  embellishing  it.  The  ruins  of  aqueducts, 
which  still  remain,  and  which  formerly  supplied  tlie  town 
with  the  purest  water,  are  lasting  monuments  of  the  in- 
d"s!ry  of  the  Arabs.  The  walls  of  Derbend  are  continued 
to  a  considerable  distance  into  the  rocky  bed  of  the  sea;  and 
on  the  land  side  they  are  extended  '  over  a  steep,  high 
ridge  of  mountains.  A  single  large,  antique  iron  gate  forms 
the  only  ingresi5  at  present;'  it  is  called  the  porta  ferrea  \ 
and  '  according  to  an  old  prophecy,*  it  is  said,  that  '  the 
Turks  look  upon  the  destruction  of  their  empire  as  certain, 
as  soon  as  a  hostile  infidel  nation,  with  yellow  faces,  pene- 
trate.* into  their  territory  by  that  passage.'  Derbend  has 
fine  fruit-bearing  gardens  and  fields ;  rice,  cotton,  corn,  and 
saffron  are  also  cultivated ;  the  grape  is  well  flavoured ;  but 
*  bad  wine  is  made ;  for  the  woraen  superintend  the  busi^ 
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ness ;  the  care  of  the  silk  is  likewise  left  to  them,  aad  for 
want  of  sufficient  information,  as  badly  managed.*  The 
Jews  are  numerous  in  the  Caucasus,  and  in  a  prosperous 
state;  the  author  says,  that  *  no  Jewish  tribe  ever  brought 
up  finer  daughters  th«Tn  that  in  the  circle  of  Tshauran  ;'  but 
we  were  not  a  little  shocked  to  hear,  in  the  next  sentence, 
that  their  fathers  make  a  traffic  of  their  charms. 

At  Baku  or  Badku,  which  is  situated  on  the  Caspian, 
about  sixteen  miles  from  the  southern  arm  of  Caucasus, 
'  the  cotton  is  much  prized  for  its  quality  ;  and  though  the 
gardens  are  never  watered,  yet  the  vine,  granate,  and  fig, 
succeed  very  well,  and  even  the  most  delicious  sweet  and 
water-melons.'  The  vicinity  of  Baku  is  said  to  be  highly 
agreeable,  and  the  gales  which,  during  the  hot  months, 
blow  in  the  evening  from  the  Caucasus,  and  waft  the  odours 
of  numerous  fruit- bearing  trees  and  flowers,  are  said  to 
overpower  the  sense  of  the  traveller,  and  to  make  him 
forget  his  toils  in  a  delicious  sleep.  In  this  district  are  nume- 
rous springs  of  petroleum  or  rock  oil.  The  oil  is  drawn  up 
two  or  thiee  times  a  day  from  wells,  which  are  dug  for  the 
purpose.  Some  of  the  wells  are  said  to  yield  1000  or  IJOOlbs. 
every  day,  but  the  author  thinks  this  calculation  too  high  \ 
and  says,  that  lie  knew  some  wells  which  yielded  a  daily 
supply  of  not  more  than  50  to  80lbs.  The  prince  of  Baku 
retains  the  sole  right  of  selling  all  tiie  oil ; 

'  The  colour  is  quite  black,  but  if  poured  out  against  the  sun  it 
appears  reddish.  It  does  not  light  very  quick,  but,  when  once  in 
flumes  emits  a  clear  light  and  much  smoke.  The  inhabitants  of 
that  neighbourhood,  and  along  the  Caspian,  use  it  as  well  in  their 
lamps  as  in  flat  broad  iron  pans,  filled  with  sand,  into  which  the 
oil  is  poured  and  lighted.  .  'Ihey  also  paint  the  terrace  roofs  of  their 
houses  with  it,  to  prevent  the  rain  from  penetrating  ;  and  in  summer 
buftiloes  are  smeared  all  over  with  it,  to  protect  them  from  the 
very  dangerous  horse-Uiesand  gnats.' 

Not  far  from  the  former  is  a  well  of  white  oil,  or  naphtha, 
which  lights  very  quick  even  on  the  w^ater;  the  middling 
classes  use  it  for  lamps  ;  and,  in  cases  of  gout  and  rheuma- 
tism, It  is  said  to  be  successfally  employed.  About  three 
miles  from  the  naphtha- springs  is  a  spot  called  Ateschjoh  or 
place  ofjirc, 

*  The  diameter  of  the  place  exceeds  something  more  than  a  verst ; 
and  from  the  centre,  in  dry  A'ealhi-r,  a  strong  yeilowbh-blue  flame 
is  emitted,  that  incnjases  in  the  night.'  > 

*  At  some  distance  from  the  flame  the  Indiaps  called  Gehur,  Gue* 
Cfitr.  Rev.  Vol.  14.  M^/^,  1B08.    "        -  JD 
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tur  Qv  fire-worshippers y  and  other  poor  persons,  have  erected  small 
slone  houses/ 

They  cover  the  floors  with  a  thick  coat  of  loam,  that  the 
flame  may  not  break  through  ;  but,  when  the  inhabitants 
want  fire,  for  any  domestic  purpose,  they  have  only  to 
perforate  the  loam  flGor,and  by  applying  a  light  to  the  current 
■ivhich  issues  from  the  aperture,  it  imniedialelj^  takes  'fire. 
Tlie  narrower  the  aperture  ths  greater  is  the  force  and  heat 
of  the  flame.  This  great  subterraneous  depot  of  hydrogen 
supplies  the  residents,  on  this  singular  spot,  with  light  and 
heat.  Instead  of  burning  a  candle  they  make  a  narrow 
perforation  in  the  loam  floor,  through  which  they  pass  a 
reed  which  has  been  completely  coaled,  by  lime-water  fre- 
quently poured  through  it.  A  burning  pyper  is  applied  to 
the  top,  and  a  bright  flame,  which  rises  near  six  inches 
high,  immediately  appears.  This  reminds  us  of  Mr.  Win- 
sor's  gas-lights ;_ and  we  are  almost  tenipted  to  recommend 
tlie  establishment  of  another  light  and  h(;at  comparif/,  to 
convey  this  native  Caucasean  gas,  by  the  shortest  rout,  into 
Pall-Mall. 

The  poor  Indian  linen-weavers,  who  have  fixed  their  ha- 
bitations at  this  '  place  ojjire,' 

*  as  soon  as  it  is  eveniiig  set  fire  to  those  reeds,  and  on  both  sides  of 
the  weaving-stool  similar  ones  are  placed;  and  the  workman  has 
neither  to  keep  up  the  flame,  nor  snuff  the  burning  wick.  Firing  is 
also  unnece'^sary  ;  for  the  heat  is  so  great  that  the  windows  and  doors 
always  stand  open.  The  current  of  air  rushing  trom  the  incisions 
or  holes  is  strong:  l(*athern  bottles  and  flasks  are  soon  filled  with  it, 
and  this  confined  air  is  inflammable  for  some  time  after,  I  saw  a 
proof  of  it  at  the  Prince  of  Schammaghis*,  who  ordered  a  leathern 
bottle  full  to  be  fetched  for  my  satisfaction  ;  and  though  the  mes- 
senger was  obliged  to  make  a  long  circuit,  on  account  of  the  Les- 
ghaes,  and  did  not  return  before  the  fourth  day,  yet  it  was  still  in- 
flan^mable.' 

Among  the  Indian?  who  are  mentioned  above  there  np* 
pear  to  be  some  who  devote  themselves  to  the  priesthood, 
and  prepare  themselves  for  the  office  whh  the  utmost  seve- 
rities of  mortification  which  the  delusions  of  superstition  can 
inflict,  or  the  obstinacy  of  pride  can  endure.  Of  these  de- 
vout noviciates  'some  stand  in  an  immoveable  posture,  with 
one  or  both  arms  extended  upwards  day  and  night  lor  five, 
seve.i,  and  even  ten  years,'  according  as  they  wish  to  rise  in 
tijc  scale  of  saiictity  above  their  peers. 

The  Duschi,  who  reside  near  the  sources  of  the    Alasan 
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and  are  subjects  of  Georgia,  are  said  to  \\o\^  cats  in  such 
great  veneration,  that  when  they  assert  any  thing  in  the 
name  of  a  cat,  \he  oath  is  as  inviolable  as  when  one  of  the 
Homeric  gods  swore  by  the  river  Styx.  When  the  Georgian 
judges  wish  to  extort  the  truth, aii  adjuration  by  the  life  of  a 
cat  is  the  oath  which  the^'  propose.  The  Les^haes,  which  is 
a  general  name  for  the  numerous  tribes  who  inhabit  the 
highest  ranges  of  the  Caucasus,  are  said  to  be  the  terror  of 
the  Armenians,  Persians,  and  Tnrks.  They  are  a  wild,  un- 
civilized race,  whose  principal  occupation  seem^  to  be  plun- 
der ;  but  the'  author  says  that  '  aciuller}",  fornication,  and 
other  unnatural  vices,  are  quite  unknown  amongst  them. 
But  revenge  is  the  predominant  vice  of  savages  ;  and  this 
appears  to  he  rife  among  the  Lesghaes.  The  Lesghaes  eji- 
cel  as  predatory  and  irregular  troops,  and  that  kind  of  war- 
fare seems  best  suiied  to  the  country  which  they  inhabit. 

'  The  middle  ranges  of  Caiicasus  are  covered  with  the  houses 
of  the  Thiulet  up  to  their  highest  summits,  wherever  they 
allow  of  any  access.*  Notwithstanding  the  inclemencies  of 
the  winter  and  the  sterihty  of  the  soil,  the  inhabitants, 
"whocan  procure  only  a  littfe  barley  and  millet'  are  as  nume- 
rous as  the  springs  that  spout  out  from  every  cleft/ 

'  The  road  from  Georgia  to  Russia  runs  oyer  these  mountains, 
and  the  high  Kumulis  Zighe.  It  is  extremely  difficult,  and  in  win- 
ter highly  dangerous.  1  he  passages  arc  then  marked  by  high  stakes; 
but  one  must  often  labour  through  the  snow  with  great  fatigue,  and 
every  moment  incur  the  peril,  particularly  in  hurricanes,  of  being 
overwhelmed  and  buried  in  it.* 

A  general  law  veas  once  made  in  Georgia  not  to  permit  the 
sale  of  the  inhabitants  any  more  as  slaves.  But  the  interest 
of  the  great  chieftains  stood  in  the  way  of  the  execution; 
money  was  thought  preferable  to  humanity;  and  the  liberty 
of  individuals  appeared  insignificant  when  balanced  against 
the  te(nptations  of  Turkish  gold.  However,  the  poor  wretches 
who  were  thus  forcibly  severed  from  all  their  relatives  and 
attachments,  were  comforted  with  the  suggestion  that  they 
might  become  beys  of  Es[f/pt.  A  Georgian  noble  once  sold  a 
whole  village  of  Jews  to  the  Turks;  and  when  reproached  on 
the  barbarity  of  the  act,he  made  an  apology  worthy  of  an  or^ 
tfiodox  divine,  when  he  is  violating  the  most  sacred  precepts, 
that '  that  he  hud  no  other  object  than  to  avenge  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  /' 

Pheasants  abound  in  Georgia  ;  deer  and  gazelles  are  nu- 
merous ia  Kisik  and  the  adjacent  plains.     Falconry  is  afa- 
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vourite  amusement  with  the  natives.  The  falcon  is  taught 
to  search  for  and  carry  oflf  his  food  from  the  head  of  a 
goat.  After  being  intired  to  this,  he  is  deprived  of  food 
the  day  before  the  chace  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  hunter  disco- 
vers a  slag  or  gazelle,  the  hood  is  taken  off  and  the  bird  let 
loos?.  He  darts  at  the  forehead  of  the  animaU  which  soon 
stands  still  or  falls  down,  till  it  is  either  killed  or  taken 
alive  by  the  hunter.  In  p.  147  of  the  second  vol.  we  have 
a  description  of  the  scorpion  spider  phalangium  araneoides., 
the  poison  of  which  is  said  to  be  hardly  exceeded  in  subtilty 
by  that  of  the  rattle-snake.  To  the  head  of  this  insect 
'  are  attached  two  poisonous  bladders  as  large  as  the  head, 
each  being  furnished  with  a  pointed  forceps,  placed  verti- 
cally, which  serves  for  biting  whilst  the  animal  at  the  same 
time  dravvss  ome  of  the  poison  into  its  mouth/ 

These  volumes  contain  a  variety  of  information  on  the 
situation,  climate,  inhabitants  and  products  of  the  Cauca- 
sus, which  are  more  inteiesling  at  the  present  period,  when 
Bonaparte  is  supposed  to  be  meditating  a  way  over  those 
mountains  to  our  possessions  in  the  East.  Is  he  likely  to 
be  deterred  from  such  an  attempt  by  the  Persian  adage? 
When  a  yrince  is  loo  happy  let  him  attack  Caucams* 


Art.  IV. — Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Conuquences  of  Con* 
tinental  A  lie  nation,,  written  as  a  Sequel  to  the  Inquiiy 
into  the  State  of  the  Nation,  8vo,     Symonds.   J  808. 

THE  present  pamphlet  is  evidentl^j  the  production  of 
some  gentleman  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject on  which  he  writes,  who  clearly  understands  the  state 
of  our  foreign  relations  and  of  our  domestic  politics.  The 
turn  of  some  of  the  remarks,  the  aptness  but  quaintness  of 
some  of  the  illustrations,  the  combinations  of  language  and 
the  associations  of  ideas  with  the  marks  of  a  reflective  and 
penetrating  but  rather  eccentric  genius  which  pervade  the 
present  performance,  would  ahnost  induce  us  to  believe 
that  it  had  been  revised  by  a  member  of  the  last   adminis^ 

tralion.  .      i    t> 

Ihe  first  46  pages  of  this  work,  which  are  entitled  'Pre- 
liminary remarks  '  contain  a  veiy  judicious,  forcible,  and 
satisfactory  vindication  of  the  late  ministers;  and  whoever 
be  the  author,  we  leel  much  indebted  to  hiiii  for  this  able 
defence  of  those  great  statesmen,  whose  general  conduct  had 
our  warmest  approbation,  and  whom  with  deep  regret  we 
beheld  dismissed  from  the  ceuncils  of  their  sovereign.     The 
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charges  against  the  late  ministers,  says  the  writer,  Miave 
been  at  length  sumiued  up  in  three  counts.  Tliey  gave 
no  subsidy  to  Prussia,  they  refused  to  facilitate  a  Russian 
Itjan,  and  they  gave  no  miiiJLary  assistance  to  the  continental 
allies/  These  accusations,  if  they  be  true  in  point  of  fact, 
are  false  in  point  of  inference.  The  late  ministers  did  not 
give  any  subsidy  to  Prussia,  they  did  not  accommodate  Eus- 
sia  with  a  loan  on  her  own  terms,  and  they  did  not  send 
any  army  to  assist  the  allies  on  the  Elbe  or  the  Vistula, 
This  we  will  concede;  and  we  say  that  this  accusation  ia- 
stead  of  constituting  their  blame,  redounds  to  their  praise; 
and  that  these  charges  of  tiieir  enemies,  which  were  inierf- 
ed  to  prove  tfieir  guilt,  establish  their  innocence  :  *  '^ney 
didnot  sfibsidize  Prussia/ — x^fter  the  expenvnce  which  they 
had  had  of  the  imbecility,  versatility  and  venahty  of  that 
court,  would  they  not  deservedly  have  incurred  the  charge 
of  folly  and  oppression  if  they  had  increased  the  taxes  of 
England  in  Older  to  swell  the  coffers  of  Prussia  ?  Was  it 
likely  that  Prussia  would  have  fought  for  money  when  she 
would  not  fight  for  existence  ?  Was  there  any  man  ia 
England,  who,  after  having  observed  the  wavering  conduct 
of  Prussia  during  the  coalition  of  1805,  could  conscientious- 
ly advise  his  country  to  subsidize  the  court  of  Berlin  with  a 
mite  of  English  gold?  Did  the  unprincipled  seizure  of  Han- 
over merit  an  v  boon  from  George  the  thud  or  his  parliament? 
Besides,  when  Prussia  in  that  moment  of  infatuation,  which 
acceleratt^d  her  fall,  marched  out  lier  military  par;ide  against 
the  armies  of  France,  was  she  not  at  war  with  this  country 
as  well  as  France  ?  Were  we  to  lay  fresh  impositions  oa 
the  already  loo  burthened  industry  of  this  country  in  order 
to  succour  a  power  who  had  treated  us  with  treachery  and 
contempt,  and  who  had  otlered  the  greatest  indignity  to 
the  sovereign  of  this  country  by  wrenching  from  him  the 
patrimony  of  his  ancestors  ?  I'he  impolicy,  absurdity,  and 
injustice  which  there  would  have  been  in  subsidising  Prus- 
sia on  her  first  rupture  with  France,  are  so  palpable,  that 
we  should  hardly  have  tliought  it  possible  to  be  made  a  mat- 
ter of  dispute.  -  With  respect  to  the  policy  of  subsidies  in 
general,  we  think  that  tlie  experience  of  a  century,  but  more 
particularly  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  will  forcibly  teach  us 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  it  is  not  only  futile  and 
inexpedient  but  positively  mischievous.  '  Can  our  experi- 
ence produce  a  single  example,  during  all  the  wars  of  the 
revolution  in  which  subsidies  produced  one  beneficial  effect, 
in  which  they  animated  cowardice,  determined  indecision, 
£>r  suspended  treachery  i*     Is  there  a  secondary  or  a  primia- 
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ry  state  in  Germany  which  has  not  received  our  subsidies 
and  suhsequentiy  made  its  own  bargain  with  the  enemy? 
Our  subsidies  have  scarcely  ever  bcv^n  received  beFore  they 
have  been  abused  ;  and  the  treachery  which  we  have  ex- 
perienced, has  usually  been  proportioned  to  the  sum  which 
"we  have  paid  for  the  fidelity  of  our  continental  allies.-— But 
the  policy  or  impolicy  of  every  subsidy  must  be  determined 
by  tiie  peculiar  c  rcumstances  of  the  case  ;  and  the  more 
|;hecircumstance!j  of  that  case  whiclj  we  are  at  present  consi- 
dering, are  examined,  the  more  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  late 
ministers  acted  nith  equal  wisdom  and  integrity  in  not  la- 
vishing the  G:old  of   Ensflatid  pn   the  cabinet  of  Berlin. 

*  The  lait  ministtn  did  not  promote  the  Russian  loan  J  Is 
it  wise  in  a  naiion  any  more  than  in  an  individual  to  lend 
money  without  secuniy  ?  Did  the  exauiple  of  the  Austrian 
Joan,  in  which  we  had  to  pt»y  both  the  principal  and  the 
interest,  encourage  us  to  promote  a  Kusaian  loan  ?  The 
miMisiry  left  the  money-market  open  to  the  Russian  agent; 
and  the  U)oney  migtn  have  been  had,  if  any  satisfactory  secu-* 
rity  fdr  the  payment  could  iiave  been  produc.ed.  But  he 
who  solicits  a  loati  without  having  any  security  to  offer,  ei- 
ther for  the  principal  or  the  interest,  is  not  likely  to  experi- 
ence a  very  favourable  reception  from  those  who  have  mo- 
n^y  to  lend.  If,  when  tlie  emperor  of  Russia  requested  a 
loaUi  he  used  ihe  term  only  as  a  genteel  synonym  for  a  sub- 
sidy he  should  have  called  the  thing  by  the  right  name  ; 
and  not  with  that  sinister  duplicity,  which  is  often  observed 
in  private  lif,  asked  us  to  lend  lUixi  which  lie  intended  that 
we  should  give.  Our  ministers  would  not  have  refused  a 
mbsidy  for  a  specijic  object,  and  to  be  paid  iu  proportion  (q 
itsaccompluhmnU,  This  they  would  have  done  ;  and,  if  they 
bad  offered  to  do  more,  they  would  have  imitated  the 
•|,houghlless  profusion  of  their  predecessors  and  betrayed  the 
true  interest  of  their  country. — But  the  late  ministers  did 
votsend  an  English  army  to  the  continent.  IJere,  as  in  thefor- 
mer  instance  the  matter  which  is  involved  in  the  accusation, 
furnishes  the  most  solid  proof  that  they  were  both  virtuous 
and  wise.  The  utmost  force,  which  we  could  in  common 
prudence  have  sent  to  the  continent,^  could  not  have  exceed- 
ed  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  men  ^  and  lo  those,  who 
are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  numbers  and  discipline  of  the 
French  armies,  it  must  be  self-evident  that  such  a  force 
pould  noi  have  operated  any  considerable  diversion  in  fa- 
vour of  the  allies.  France  in  addition  to  her  vast  superi- 
ority of  force  in  Polajtd,  had  her  frontiers  covered  with  ^ 
Reserve  that  would  soon  have  overwheh^ed  any  quota  pf 
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troops  that  we  could  have  transported  to  thecontinenr.  We 
should  thus  only  have  abandoned  soiii'e  thousands  of  our  best 
troopgjto  our  enemies  without  affording  any  reality  of  succour 
to  our  friends. 

But  *  men,*  as  this  author  well  remarks,  *  were  the  least  want 
of  the  alHed  armit-s.  The  king  of  Prussia  surely  had  soldiers 
enough  in  the  battle  of  Jena.  Had  his  numbers  been  double,  the 
viciury  of  his  enemv  would  only  have  been  more  bloody.  The  bat- 
tle of  Jena  was  a  faithful  picture  of  the  whole  campaign.  On  one 
side  every  thing  was  chance,  random,  an  alternate  excess  of  self- 
confidence  and  unreasonable  despair,  a  tumultuous  battle  an<l  a 
confused  rout,  in  a  word,  a  stale  of  things  in  which  victory  would 
have  been  without  fruit,  as  defeat  was  without  refuge.  On  the 
other  every  thing  wa^  the  most  perfect  arrangement.  Victory 
was  followed  by  conquest,  and  evL-n  defeat  would  n'>t  have  been 
without  resource.  The  battle  of  Jena,  and  the  battle  of  Friedland, 
were  lost  from  the  same  necessity, — that  necessity  by  which  wis- 
dom overcomf-s  folly,  and  by  which  skill,  foiesight,  and  council, 
must  inevitably  prevail  in  the  tnd  against  ignorance,  chance,  and 
temerity. 

*  According  to  the  system  of  modern  warfare,  war  is  less  a  game 
of  chance  than  of  skill.  The  results  must  depend  upon  the  moves 
and  not  the  dice.  Fortune  may,  doubtless,  give  a  favourable  cast, 
hut  the  event  must  hang  upon  the  skill  with  which  it  is  employed. 
It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  chance,  moreover,  to  persist  in  such  a 
constancy  of  favour,  such  a  uniformity  of  preference,  as  is  suffici- 
ent of  itself  to  decide  the  event  of  a  contest,  and  prevail  against  that 
permanent  superiority,  wl  ich,  in  ail  human  atfairs,  necessarily 
belongs  to  superior  prudence.  The  French  and  Russians  were 
never  so  equally  matched,  the  scales  were  never  so  nearly  even, 
that  the  little  which  f(»rtune  could  either  give  or  lake  away,  could 
have  produced  on  either  side  any  possible  effect..  The  saperiority 
pf  the  French  was  decided  ;  there  was  nothing  of  acci<lent  in  ibe 
event.  The  campaign  was  not  lost  for  want  of  men — it  was  not 
lost  only  by  a  little.  Thirty  thousand  men  additional  would  not 
have  altered  those  relations  from  which  resulted  the  victories  of 
the  French.  The  main  army  might  have  gaine*!  so  much  in  num- 
bers, and  so  much  in  diversion,  but  the  superiority  of  Bonapa;te 
and  Bennigsen,and  of  the  French  and  the  Russians,  would  not  have 
been  a  whit  changed.  The  Russians  would  still  hare  rushed  on 
the  French  cannon,  and  Bonaparte,  calm,  collected,  and  immove- 
able, have  destroyed  them  like  fire  among  stubble.' 

But  supposing  the  military  succours  of  Great  Britain  of 
more  importance  in  averting  the  subjugation  of  the  conti- 
nent than  they  were  ever  likely  to  be,  at  what  period  of  the 
war  could  they  have  been  sent  by  the  late  administration  ? 
They  could  no^  have  been  sent  before  the  battle  of  Jena; 
i9\  that  was  fought  on  the  lUh  of  October;,   soon  after  the 
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return  of  lord  Lauderdale  from  Paris,  and  while  we  were  at 
war  with  Prussia  as  well  as  France.  Alter  that  event,  the 
Prussian  army  never  made  another  stand  ;  the  march  of  Bo- 
naparte from  J(  na  to  Beriin^from  Berlin  to  Posen^and  from 
Posen  to  Warsaw,  was  rather  a  triumphant  procession  than 
a  perilous  and  impeded  march.  The  military  fahric,  vyhich 
the  great  Frederic  had  created  with  so  mui  (i  industry,  hut, 
^s  the  event  proved,  with  so  little  skill,  seemed  in  a  moment 
to  have  vanished  into  air..  After  the  single  hattle  of  Jena, 
hardly  a  trace  of  this  martial  colossus  was  left  behind.  In 
the  beginning  of  December,  1806,  the  French  were  can- 
toned on  tlie  Vistula.  The  Hussians  very  inconsiderately 
hastened,  in  detachments,  to  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river  } 
which  the  French  crossed  with  a  superior  force,  and  heal  the 
enemy  in  detail.  Thus  the  Russian  force  was  dispirited 
by  defeat,  and  reduced  in  numbers  before  it  could  be  im- 
pelled in  a  mass  against  the  French.  When  lord  Hutchin- 
son arrived  at  the  Russian  head  quarters,  l;e  found  every 
thing  in  a  des|;erate  condition — all  was  confusion  and  dis- 
may. Jn  this  posture  of  affairs,  even  had  tlse  season  per- 
mitted the  embarkation  of  troops  to  the  BaMc,  no  force, 
which  we  could  have  spared,  could  possibly  have  repaired 
the  palpat)le  disparity  which  there  wa§  between  the  Ru^*- 
sians  and  the  French,  or  have  turned  the  scale  of  victory  in 
favour  of  the  allies.  The  late  ministry  therefore  acted  with 
true  wisdom  and  patriotism,  in  preventing  the  useless  effu- 
sion of  British  blood.  The  battle  of  Fylau  was  fought  on 
the  7th  and  8th  of  February  ISO?,  «'ind  the  intelligence  did 
not  reach  England  till  the  beginning  of  March,  when  the 
hile  ministry,  which  never  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  court, 
were  oh  the  point  of  being  dismissed  from  the  councils  of 
the  sovereign.  Bui  it  has  beei.  said  that  we  might  at  least 
have  thrown  suficours  into  Dantzic.  Those  wl)o  suppose 
this,  do  not  consider  that  between  Dantzic  and  the  sea,  is 
a  {jrcjecting  land  of  sonie  miles,  which  \v.as  occupied  by  the 
F'rench  lines.  ^  Tlie  desperate  valour  of  the  Russians  was  in 
vain  exerted  to  force  this  barrier,  and  'in  a  momentary  at- 
tack by  water,  captain  Cheatham  lost  half  his  crew  and  ef^ 
fected"  nolhing.  So  hopeless  was  every  effort  to  raise  this 
sie.ue.'  1  he  fall  of  Danizic  was  the  total  subjugation  of 
Prussia;  and  in  fact,  it  left  nothing  to  expect  in  the  farther 
prosecution  of  the  campaign,  but  fresh  disasters  and  dis- 
grace, 

-  *  7  he  Rijb«S)ans  retreated  ;  the  Ffviich  followed; — the  Russians 
vere  driven  into  a  corner,  tht y  had  not  another  move.  The  battle 
of  FHtdiaiid    was    but    the    i.ccessary   culasirophe  of  the  drains* 
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The  previous   plot   had  so  well  prcprired  for  it,    and  so  naturally 
led  to  it,  that  the  dagger  and  the  bowl  were  seen  without  surprise.* 

No  force,  which  the  late  ministry  could  have  sent  to  the 
continent,  could  have  prevented  the  disastrous  tennination 
of"  the  campaign  ;  and  to  have  sent  troops  without  a prohable 
chance  of  art'urding  some  effectual  aid,  would  only  have  beea 
an  unnecessary  wasteofthe  blood  and  neasure  ol  this  country. 

We  fear  that  there  is  too  much  truth  in  the  loUowiog  as- 
sertions of  the  author, 

*  That  we  are  considere4  by  the  nations  of  the  continent,  as 
the  most  selfish  people  on  the  lace  of  the  globe  ;  and  that  ther^  is 
not  one  ot  tlieui,  either  amongst  neutrals,  allies,  or  enemies,  but 
holds  us  in  an  aversion  boidering  on  contempt.  Every  thing 
that  has  happened  of  late  years,  the  tibial  failure  of  the  war,  and  the 
long  contmuance  of  It  to  the  total  ruin  of  the  continent,  has  been 
imputed  to  us.  An  Englishman  travelling  on  the  continent,  is  every 
where  received  as  a  mt-inber  of  a  company  of  brigands  ;  not  a  nation 
subjugated  under  the  triumphant  armii  oi'T' ranee,  but  imputes  its 
fuin  to  us.  /-  We  tempted  it  into  the  unequal  contest,  &c.  6cc.* 

We  subsidized  the  powerful,  we  menaced  ihfe  weak  ;  and 
we  cemented  one  coalition  after  another,  consid^rin^i^  only 
our  own  interest,  and  regardless  of  the  destruction  which 
?iwaited  our  allies.  -     - 

*  In  this  manner  was  Holland  involved  in  the  war  which  with  but 
little  difficulty  she  might  have  escapetl.  In  the  same  manner  was 
Austria  precipitated  into  a  contest,  which  terminated  in  the  loss  of 
half  her  empire.  In  this  manner  has  Portugal  become  a  province 
of  France.  Naples  has  been  dethroned  by  England  and  not  by 
Napoleon.  And  Spain  might  have  been  yet  neutral  and  yet  safe, 
liad  not  England  forced  her  into  confederacy   with  France.' 

Such  is  the  opinion  which  is  entertained  of  this  country  on 
the  continent;  and  we  may  thauk  the  mischievous  counsels 
of  Mr.  Pitt  for  tlie  unfavourable  impression.  We  are  con- 
sidered ^  as  a  bad-minded  nation;'  and  the  late  attack  on 
Denmark  has  tended  to  strengthen  that  idea,  and  to  make 
it  general  throughout  Europe.  The  invidious  representa- 
tion's, and  the  bitier  aspersions  of  the  Freiu  h  press,  and  of 
the  emissaries  of  France,  may  have  had  some  influ- 
ence in  lowering  the  English  character  in  the  eslima* 
tion  of  foreign  powers.;  but  the  character  of  nations,  like 
that  of  mdividuals,  can  be  ultimately  ruined  only  by  them- 
selves. Thai  this  general  feeling  of  aversion  to  this  country 
^^anugt  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  machiiiutions  of  France^  fs 
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evident  from  this  circumstance,  that  it  has  become  very 
prevalent  in  countries  over  which  France  exercised  no  con- 
troul.  Thus  in  the  coalition  of  1805,  which  Enghind  was 
to  support  by  enormous  subsidies,  and  when  the  sensation 
of  hostility  towards  France  was  very  rife  in  the  cabinets  of 
Vienna  and  of  Petersburgh,  our  iijinislel*s  were  hardly  ad- 
Kiitted  to  any  participation  in  tlie  most  general  conferences, 
and  were  treated  with  a  degree  of  suspicion  and  reserve 
ivhich  always  indicates  latent  animosity.  It  was  the  endea- 
vour of  the  late  ministers,  by  the  adoption  of  a  line  of  cour 
ductj  less  sordid,  imperious,  and  overhearing  than  that  of 
their  predecessors,  to  diffuse  a  spirit  of  amity  towards  us 
among  foreign  powers,  and  to  conduct  themselves  with  tha^ 
integrity  and  modtration,  which  might  preserve  the  cpnti? 
tience  of  our  friends,  the  good  will  of  neutrals,  and  command 
the  respect  even  of  our  enemies.  But  unfortunately  for  the 
country,  the  mine  of  treachery  was  prepared  I'oV  the  subver- 
sion of  the  late  ministers,  before  they  had  full  time  to  deve- 
lope  that  liberal,  enlightened,  and  comprehensive  scheme  of 
foreign  as  well  as  domestic  policy  which  they  had  deter- 
iiiined  to  pursue.  Their  sur.'-essors  came  into  office  with  a 
fixed  resolution  to  alter  the  whole  system  of  foreign  policy 
and  of  internal  reform  on  which  their  predecessors  had  be- 
gun to  act.  The  attack  on  Denmark  was  one  of  the  first 
measures  by  which  they  evinced  wJiat  spirit  tli4:ij  were  of^ 
The  late  orders  of  council,  which  have  completed  the  alie- 
nation of  neutrals,  and  excited  the  indignation  of  friends  as 
we^l  as  foes,  were  conceived  in  the  same  spirit  of  injustice 
and  domination. 

The  alienation  of  the  Oonlinenl  is  referred  by  this  writer 
to  two  leading  general  causes  ;•  our  inadequate  diplomacy 
'^\\^  our  mnriliuie  usurpation.  Ovir  diplomacy  has  nev^^r 
possessed  ability  nor  diligence  sufficient  lo  counteract  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  French.  By  sea  we  have  confounded  a  so- 
vereignty Qi fact  with  a  sovcreignt)  of  right \  and  have  in 
too  many  instances  exercised  a  tyranny  on  the  ocean,  si- 
milar lo  that  which  Bonaparte  has  practised  on  the  conti- 
iwA\\.  There  is  nothing  permanent  in  injustice  and  bppres- 
sifon  ;  and  he  vvho  has  recourse  to  them  as  a  temporary  good, 
will  find  that  they  are  a  lasting  evil.  The  late  orders  iu 
founcil,  and  indeed  the  whole  seiies  of  our  vexatious  restric- 
tions on  tire  neutral  carrying  trade, are  of  that  description  of 
measures,  which  are  unjust  in  their  principle  and  pernicious 
\k\  their  consequences.  Like  all  those  exertions  of  hostility. 
Vfik.cli  are  a  mixture  of  iniquity  atid  folly,  they  will  ultimate- 
Iv  \^e  fouud  less  mischievous  to  our  enemies  thau  to  ourr 
i^elye^^ 
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Tlie  author  gives  a  very, clear  and  interesting  account  of 
the  present  political  parties  in  Russia.  The  French  party j, 
which  owing  to  the  almost  exclusive  employment  of  French 
tutors^,  See.  to  the  j^eneral  use  of  the  French  language,  the 
consequent  predilection  for  tiie  literalure  and  the  modes  of 
France,  assisted  hy  the  lively  talents  and  incessant  intrigues 
of  that  engaging  people,  has  taken  deep  t-oot  in  Russia,  is, 
at  present,  the  most  predominant.  This  party,  which  i« 
supported  by  tlie  mistress  and  commander  in  chief,  by  the 
officers  of  the  household,  the  ministers  of  pleasure,  confi- 
dence, &c.  &c.  has  obtained  possession  of  the  government, 
and  is  in  exclusive  favour  with  the  euiperor.  They  have 
got  complete  possession  of  die  Russian  press,  and  are  power- 
fully aided  by  a  second  ruling  pnrty,  the  fconofnvts,  in  dif- 
fusing the.  general  belief  that  the  prosperity  of  Russia  de- 
pends on  the  exclusion  of  English  manufactures,  and  the 
^renunciation  of  all  connection  with  Great  Britain.  The 
character  of  the  emperor  Alexander  wWch  is  destitute  of 
energy,  does  not  promise  a  speedy  deliverance  from  this  fata! 
influence.  '  Uussia  in  the  present  moment  is  not  only 
averse  but  hostile;  not  only  u'ienated  but  perhaps  the  bit- 
terest of  our  enemies  !  '  The  causes  of  this  alienation 
must  be  Referred  to  a  leriod  anterior  to  the  formation  of  the 
late  ministry  ;  that  ministry  did  all  in  their  power  to  mi* 
tigate  this  hostile  disposition  of  the  Russian  cabinet;  but 
their  successors  have  not  only  undone  all  that  they  did,  but 
have  added  fresh  aggravations  of  virulence  to  Che  former 
animosity.  Bv  ^tanoyin?:  the  Ro  sian  trade,  by  rejecting  the 
Russian  mediation,  and  above  all  by  the  unprincipled  seizure 
of  the  Danish  ujarine,  ihey  have  inflamed  the  discontents 
which  they  might  have  appeased,  wounded  the  pride  which 
they  ought  to  have  soothed,  and  increased  the  jealousy 
which  tney  ouglit  to  have  omitted  no  possible  exertion  to 
abate.  While  the  same  spirit  prevails  in  tiie  cabinet  of 
this  country,  by  which  it  is  a!,thi,3  rnoment  infested,  there  is 
not  a  power  m  Europe  which  is  at  present  our  enemy  that  is 
ever  likelv  to  become  our  friend. 


floarts  Giraldas  Cambrensk,(  con  timed  from  pA9.^,  vol.  \S.) 

GIRALDUS  introduces  his  itinerary  through  Waleg,  by 
tWo  prefaces  to  Stephen  Langton,  archbishop  of  Canler- 
l)ury.     |n  the  second  he  gives  us  his  motives  for   writing 
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this  history  of  Baldwin's  expedition,  aqd  the  subjects  of  it ; 
the  latter  he  thus  enumerates; 

^  The  difficult  places  through  which  we  passed,  the  nnmes  of 
springs  and  torrents,  the  witty  sayings,  the  toils  and  incidents  of 
the  journey,  the  memorable  events  of  antient  and  modern  times, 
and  the  natural  history  and  description  of  ihe  country/ 

The  first  chapter  commences  with  a  list  of  the  reigning 
princes  of  the  year  1188,  in  wliich  he  is  guilty  of  a  chro- 
nologi<ml  error,  which  Sir  R.  Hoare  corrects.  Archbishop 
Baldwin,  '  acconipanied  by  Hauuiphus  Glanville,  privy 
counsellor  and  justiciary  of  the  whole  kingdom,*  entered 
Wales,  near  the  borders  of  Herefordshire,  and  proceeding 
to  Radnor,  met  with  Giraldus,  who,  as  we  before  noticed, 
was  the  first  who  took  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Converts, 
(if  we  may  be  allowed  the  term,)  were  at  lirst  gained,  not 
"without  some  opposition  and  difficulty,  but  example  and 
persuasion  at  length  rendered  the  scheme  popular,  espe* 
fially  among  young  men  of  rank  iuid  enterprise.  I'he  re- 
mark of  one  of  these  is  wortliy  of  a  Spartan  and  of  a  better 
cause  *  what  man  of  spirit  can  refuse  to  undertake  this 
journey,  since  amongst  all  imaginable  inconveniencies,  no^ 
thing  worse  can  happen   to  any  one  than  to  return  V 

We  have  already  observed  that  this  visit  ofBaldwin  was  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  inimical  to  the  interests  and  honour  of 
St.  David's;  and  the  translator  remarks, that  one  of  the  reasons 
assigned  for  it  was;  '  that  by  celebrating  mass  in  the  difr 
ferent  cathedrals,  he  might ///crf/;y  set  aside  the  metropo- 
litan right  of  the  see  of  St.  David's,  and  assert  that  of  liis 
pwn  church  of  Canterbury.'  I'he  first  chapter  concludes 
with  the  relation  of  several  iniracles,  which  generally  re- 
cord the  punishments  of  those  who  despised  or  defrauded 
holy  places. 

Sir  R.  Hoare  has  inserted  a  short  account  of  the  Cru- 
sades in  his  annotations  on  this  chapter.  He  ascribes  their 
origin  to  better  principles  than  we  feel  inclined  to  allow  ; 
llie  actors  we  believe  were  really  excited  to  their  mad  en- 
l€r[)rise  by  mistaken  zeal,  and  the  influence  of  the  church  ; 
but  we  were  unwilling  to  admit  the  instigators  to  the  claim 
of  such  venial  motives.  The  character  of  Gregory  VI(. 
who  foruted,  though  he  did  not  live  to  mature  the  plan, 
and  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Urban  H.  and  his  creature 
Peter  the  hermit,  justify  our  attributing  to  avarice  and  am. 
biiion,  this  remorseless  waste  of  blood  aud  treasure.  Fuller 
observes  ou  this  subject: 
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*  Now,  though  many  cry  up  this  hermite  to  have  been  so  pre- 
tious  a  piece  of  holinesse,  yet  some  suspect  him  to  belittle  better 
than  a  counterfiet  and  a  cloke-father  for  a  plot  of  the  pope's  be- 
getting, because  the  pope  alone  was  the  gainer  by  this  great  adven- 
ture, and  all  otiier  princes  of  Europe,  if  they  cast  up  their  audit, 
shall  find  themselves  losers  :  this  with  some  is  a  presumption,  that 
this  cunning  merchant  first  secretly  imployed  this  hermit  to  be  his 
factor,  and  to  go  to  Jerusal»;m  to  set  on  foot  so  beneficiall  a  trade 
for  the  Romish  church.  As  for  the  apparition  of  our  Saviour,  one 
may  wonder  thai  the  world  should  see  most  visions  when  it  was 
most  blmd;  and  that  that  age,niosl  barren  in  lenriiing,should  be  most 
fruitful  in  revelations.  And  surely  had  Peter  been  truly  inspired 
by  God,  and  moved  by  his  spirit  to  begin  this  warre,  he  would  not 
have  apostated  from  his  purpose  :  so  mortified  a  man  woul<l  not 
have  feared  death  in  a  good  cause,  as  he  did  afterwards,  and  basely 
run  away  at  Aniioch.  For  when  the  siege  grew  hot,  his  devotioa 
grew  cold  ;  he  found  a  difference  between  a  voluntary  fast  in  his 
cell,  and  a  necessary  and  undispensable  famine  in  a  camp  :  so  that 
being  well  hunger-pinched,  this  cunning  companion,  who  was  the 
trumpet  to  sound  a  march  to  others,  secretly  sounded  a  retieat  to 
himself,  ran  away  from  the  rest  of  the  christians,  and  was  shame- 
fully brought  back  again  for  a  fugitive.'  * 

This  ingenious  and  eccentric  writer  remarks,  in  de- 
fence of  his  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  pope's  motives, 
that  by  contriving  to  send  the  emperor  against  'the  in- 
fidels, he  dispossessed  him  by  degrees  of  all  his  [talian  do- 
minions, by  this  means  relieving  himself  from  the  incum-- 
branceof  too  powerful  a  neighbour. 

*  He  had  the  office  to  bear  the  bay,'  says  Fuller,  *  and  expended 
but  some  few  drops  of  the  showres  he  received  ;'  he  stimulated 
numbers  unfit  for  arms,  to  take  upon  them  a  vow  to  go  to  the  holy 
war,  and  forced  them  to  commute  their  journey  into  money.  *  And 
thus  scraped  he  a  mass  of  coin  from  such  silly  people  as  thought 
themselves  cleansed  of  their  sinnes  when  they  were  wiped  of  their 
money,  and  who  having  made  themselves  slaves  to  the  pope  by 
their  rabh  vow,  were  glad  to  buy  their  liberty  at  his  price.' 

After  a  lapse  of  six  centuries,  any  endeavours  to  fix  a 
just  odium  on  the  principles  of  these  unchristian  wars  may 
appear  nugatory  and  absurd;  but  when  we  rtflect  on  the 
spirit  of  proselytism,  which  so  much  prevails,  and  the  vio- 
Jent  ferment  occasioned  by  the  proposal  of  relieving  a  large 
portion  of  our  fellow  subjects  from  disabilities,  imposed   oa 
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such  of  them  as  refuse  to  betray  their  honour  and  con- 
science ^lo  their  worldly  interest;  when  we  consider  the  un- 
exampled cacoethes  for  expeditions,  displayed  by  the  pre- 
sent cabinet,  a  campaign  to  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  for- 
cibly protestantising  the  Catholics^  would  be  no  extraor- 
dinary measure^  Copeniiagen  c.n  witness  that  tbe  dread 
of  national  dishonour,  the  abhorrence  of  injustice  and 
oppression,  and  the  horror  of  shedding  innocent  bloody 
■would  not  be  among  the  obstacles  to  such  a  holt/  war. 

The  second  c-iapter  of  ihe  Itinerary  is  crowded  with  more 
miracles,  two  of  which  we  shall  quote.  The  first  succeeds 
the  relation  of  an  instance  of  the  miraculous  vengeance  of 
St.  David,  who  punished  a  boy  endeavouring  to  take  some 
young  pigeons  from  a  church  dedicated  to  him  at  Llanvaes, 
by  fixing  his  hand  for  three  days  and  nights  to  the  stone  on 
which  he  leaned. 

*  A  similar  miracle  happened  at  St,  Edmundsbury,  to  a  poor  wo- 
man, who  often  visited  the  shrine  of  the  saint,  under  ihe  mask  of 
devotion;  not  with  the  design  of  giving,  but  of  taking  something 
away,  namely,  the  silver  and  gold  oftlMings,  wnich  by  a  curious 
kind  of  theft,  she  licked  up  by  kissing,  and  carried  away  in  her 
mouth.  But  in  one  of  these  attempts  her  tongue  and  lips  adhered 
to  the  altar,  when  by  divine  interposition  she  was  detected,  and 
openly  disgorged  the  sicret  theft.  Many  persons,  both  Jews  and 
Christians,  expressing  their  astonishment,  flocked  to  the  place, 
where  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  she  remained  motionless,  that 
no  possible  doubt  might  be  entertained  of  the  miracle. 

*  In  the  north  of  England,  beyond  the  Humber,  and  in  the  church 
of  Hovedene,  the  concubine  of  the  rector  incautiously  sat  down  on 
the  tomb  of  St.  Osana,  sister  of  King  Osred,  which  projected  like  a 
wooden  seat  ;  on  wishing  to  rttire  she  could  not  be  removed,  until 
the  people  came  to  her  assistance  :  her  clothes  were  rent,  her  body 
was  laid  bare,  and  severely  affliClTed  with  many  strokes  of  discipline, 
even  till  the  blood  flowed;  nor  did  she  regain  her  liberty  until  by 
many  tears  and  sincere  repentance  she  had  showed  evident  signs  of 
compunction.'    P.  29. 

An  anecdote  of  the  infamous  revenge  of  Nest,  the  wife  of 
Bernard  Newmarch,  (who  on  her'son  Mahel,  adistinguished 
soldier,  detecting  and  mutilating  a  man  with  whom  she  had 
an  adulterous  intercourse, declared  with  an  oath  that  he  was 
uot  the  son  of  Bernard,  and  thus  prevailed  on  King  Henry  f. 
to  bestow  Mabel's  birth-right  on  her  daughter.)  affords  the 
archdeacon  an  opportunity  of  railing  at  the  female  sex,  which 
be  abuses  with  so  much  earnestness  and  good  will  as  clearly 
shews  that  celibacy  was  in  hkn  no  virtue,     '  Thus  this  wo* 
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man  (nol  deviating  from  the  nature  of  ber  sex,)  in  order  to 
satiate  her  anger  and  revenge,  with  the  heavy  loss  of  mo- 
desty, and  with  the  disgrace  of  infamy,  by  the  same  act  de- 
prived her  son  of  his  patrimony  and  herself  of  honour/  P, 
S3.  Quotations  from  Ecclesiastes,  Ecclesiasticus,  Cicero,  and 
Juvenal  (even  from  his  least  modest  satire !)  containing  all 
manner  of  ill-natured  and  malicious  charges  are  marshalled 
in  the  rear  of  this  monkish  insinuation. 

We  cannot  pass  over  a  miracle  of  a  mo^t  whimsical  na- 
ture, which  is  recorded  in  p.  35.  At  the  annual  festival  of 
the  church  of  St.  Almedbu,  near  Aberhodni,  'you  may  see 
men  or  giils,  now  in  the  church,  now  in  the  church-yard, 
now  in  the  dance,  which  is  led  round  the  church-yard  with 
a  song,  on  a  sudden  falling  on  the  ground  as  in  a  trance, 
then  jumping  up  as  in  a  frenzy,  and  representing  with  thek 
bands  and  feet  before  the  people  whatever  work  they  have 
unlawfully  done  on  feast  days,'  &c.  On  offering  their  06- 
lutions  at  the  altar,  they  are  of  course  quickly  restored. 

We  would  not  have  the  reader  imagine  that  Giraldus  fills 
bis  pages  throughout  the  book  with  a  recital  of  miracles;  on 
the  contrarvj  lie  seems  to  have  great  pleasure  in  giving  local 
descriptions,  and  displays  much  of  that  kind  of  erudition 
which  relates  to  names,  dates,  and  monastic  history;  He 
appears  to  have  been  much  delighted  with  the  situation  of 
Lunihoni,  of  which  after  noticing  its  salubrious  air^  he  ob- 
serves, 

*  Here  the  morJ^,  sitting  in  their  cloisters,  enjoying  the  fre»li 
air,  when  they  happen  to  look  up  towards  the  horizon,  behold  the 
tops  of  the  mountains  as  it  were  touching  the  heavens,  and  herds  of 
wild  deer  feeding  on  their  summits  ;  the  body  of  the  sun  does  not  , 
become  visible  above  the  heights  of  the  mountains  even  in  serene 
weather,  till  about  the  first  hour  or  a  little  before.  A  spot  truly 
fitted  f«r  contemplation,  a  happy  and  delightful  spot,  fully  compe- 
tent, from  its  establishment,  to  supply  all  its  own  wants,  had  not  the 
extravagance  of  English  luxury,  the  pride  of  a  sumptuous  table,  the 
increabing  growth  of  uUemperance  and  ingratitude,  added  to  the  neg- 
ligence of  its  patrons  and  prelates,  reduced  it  from  freedom  to  ser- 
vility/&c.  P.  69. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First,  the  prime  minister,  Roger, 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  vvas  induced  from  the  report  of  the 
sanctity  of  this  place  to  pay  it  a  visit; 

•  when  he  reflected  with  admiration  on  the  nature  of  the  place,  the 
solitary  life  of  the  fraternity, living  in  canonical  obedience, and  serving 
Ciod  without  inurmur  or  complaint,  he  returned  to   the  kin^,  an^l 
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related  to  him  what  he  thought  most  worthy  of  remark  ;  and  after 
speeding  the  ^rtater  pan  ol  the  da)  in  the  praises  oi  this  place,  he 
finished  his  panegyric  with  these  words:  '  Why  should  I  say  more? 
the  whole  treasure  of  the  king  and  his  kingiom  woul«j  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  build  such  a  cloister;'  having  held  the  minds  of  the  king  and 
the  court, lor  a  long  time  in  su«^pense  uy  this  assertion  ;  he  at  length 
explained  the  enigma,  by  saying  that  he  alluded  to  the  cloister  of 
mountains,  by  which  this  church  is  on  every  sidesiirrounded/  P.  70. 

We  shall  quote  a  few  of  the  archdeacon's  remarks  on  the 
Ciuniac  and  Cistercian  orders,  in  which  he  has  delineated 
their  respective  characters  with  great  force  and  precision. 
Of  the  former  he  says,  if  you  would  allot  them  '  a  barren 
desert  and  a  solitary  wood,  yet  in  a  few  years  you  will  find 
them  in  possession  of  sumptuous  churches  and  houses,  and 
encircled  with  an  extensive  property/  This  order  at  a  time 
when  there  was  a  deficiency  in  grain,  with  a  laudable  charity, 
not  only  gave  away  their  flocks  and  herds,  but  resigned 
to  the  poor  one  of  the  two  dishes  with  which  they  were  always 
contented!  _ 

'Although  the  latter  are  possessed  of  fine  buildings,  with  ample 
revenues  and  estates,  they  will  soon  be  reduced  to  poverty  and  de- 
struction. The  one  like  bees,  collect  their  stores  into  a  heap,  and 
unanimously  agree  in  the  disposal  t)f  one  well  regulated  purse  ;  the 
others  pillage  and  convert  to  iniproper  uses  the  largesses  which  have 
been  collected  by  Divine  assistance,  and  the  bounties  of  the  faithful ; 
and  whilst  each  individual  consults  solely  his  own  interest,  the  weh 
fare  of  the  community  suffers;  since,  as  Sallust  observes,  *  small 
things  increase  by  concord, and  the  greatest  are  wasted  by  discord  I* 
Besides,  sooner  than  lessen  the  num'ber  of  one  of  the  thirteen  or 
fourteen  dishes,  which  they  claim  by  right  of  custom,  or  even  in  a 
time  of  scarcity  or  famine  recede  in  the  smallest  degree  from  their 
accustomed  good  fare,  they  would  suffer  the  richest  lands  and  best 
buildings  of  the  monastery  to  become  a  prey  to  usury,  and  the  nu- 
merous poor  to  perish  before  their  gates.' 

Giraldus  speaks  with  great  affection  of  his  residence  at 
Landeu,  and  of  his  literary  and  religious  occupations  there. 

*  In  these  temperate  regions,  I  have  obtained,  (according  to  the, 
usual  expression)  a  place  of  dignity,  but  no  great  omen  of  future 
pomp  or  riches;  and  possessing  a  small  residence  near  the  castle 
of  Brecknock,  well  adapted  to  literary  pursuits,  and  to  the  con- 
templation of  eternity,  1  envy  not  the  riches  of  Crcesus,  hnppy 
and  contented  with  that  mediocrity,  which  I  prize  far  beyond  all 
the  perishable  and  transitory  things  of  this  world.' p.  77* 
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In  his  notes  on  the  chapter  from  which  we  have  made 
the  above  extracts.  Sir  R.  Hoare  enters  with  much  feel- 
ing into  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  ve- 
nerable abbey  of  Lanlhony.  Among  the  causes  of  its 
progressive  ruin,  tasteless  innovation  is  what  we  feel  least 
inclined  to  pardon.  If  the  proprietors  of  these  remnants  of 
antiquity  do  not  chuse  to  incur  any  expence  in  preserving 
their  crumbling  masses  for  the  admiration  of  posterity, 
surely  they  ought  to  restrain  their  unholy  hands  from  such 
€ml)ellishments  as  deface  and  destroy  the  character  of  the 
edifice.  It  is  a  public  misfortune  when  a  fine  ruin  falls  into 
the  hands  of  a  man  of  a  romantic*  mind,  and  bad  taste. 
How  often  must  such  people  be  admonished  not  to  decorate 
a  favourite  abbey  like  a  favourite  monkey,  with  a  bell  and 
collar.  They  have  been  perpetually  reminded  that  such 
remains  are  a  sort  of  public  property,  and  not  to  be  violated 
with  impunity  ;  pastures,  potatoe-gardens  and  summer- 
houses,  should  be  hooted  from  their  present  possession  of  cas- 
tles and  monastic  edifices,  and  the  names  of  the  innovators 
exposed  to  thejust  vengeance  of  all  who  respect  ancient 
taste  and  grandeur.  A  great  partof  this  structure  has  lately 
fallen  to  the  ground,  and  the  annotator  with  great  reason 
felicitates  himself  in  having  *  rescued,  in  some  degree, 
from  oblivion,  the  fine  ruins  of  this  once  celebrated  abbey, 
by  the  many  and  varied  sketches  he  has  taken  of  it,  five  of 
which  are  engraved  in  Mr.  Coxe's  tour.*  The  engraving 
which  is  given  of  it  in  the  present  work,  represents  the 
western  front,  in  the  state  in  which  Sir  Richard  last  ob- 
served it ;  if  the  date  be  assigns  be  correct,  1 108,  it  carries 
the  pointed  arch  to  a  more  remote  period  than  is  generally 
allowed  to  it ;  the  mixture  of  the  round  with  the  pointed 
arch,  certainly  refers  it  to  a  very  early  date. 

Asa  fair  example  of  the  descriptive  powers  of  the  anno- 
tator, we  will  give  extracts  from  his  observations  on  the 
ancient  church  ofEwineth  or  Ew^nny  ;  respecting  which  he 
has  just  cause  to  take  praise  to  himself,  as  he  had  the  grati- 
fication of  first  discovering  the  tomb  of  the  founder,  and 
the  consequent  date  of  the  edifice. 


*  Great  ct  onomixers  are  as  destructive  as  the  most  romantic  improvers.  We 
know  a  venerable  castle,  whicii  has  been  converted  to  the  following  useful  pur- 
poses. The  exterior  walls  are  covered  with  fruit  trees,  which,  by  the  good  ma- 
nagement of  the  gardener,  exhibit  a  most  regular  fan-like  atppearance;  the  inte- 
rior is  a  kitchen  garden;  the  massy  circular  towers  at  the  angles,  form  a  dignified 
asylum  to  geese  and  turkeys,  and  the  dungeons  are  converted  into  wine-vaults 
The  innovator  is  dead,  and  vee  therefore  withhold  his  name,     R. 
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?  An  ancif-nt  tomb-stone,  which  lies  neglected  in  the  floor  of  tlie 
chancel,  (of  which  the  annexed  plate  ii  a  faithful  representation,) 
fixes,  for  a  certainty,  the  foqndation  of  this  church  on  the  afore- 
said Moris  de  Londres.' 

An  ill  ni^turtd  critic  would  exclaini,  '  Poor  Moris  de 
{^ondrps  !  he  must  be  crushed  to  atoms.' 

^  When  I  consider  the  dark  situation  to  which  this  interesting 
n)onurhfnt  is  consigned,  and  that,  after  repeated  visits,  I  am  in- 
debted only  to  a  transient  gleam  of  sunshine  for  the  discovery  of  its 
inscription,  1  an?  not  si^rprised  that  ipy  friend  Mr.  VVyndham,  or 
any  sqhstquent  tourist,  could  not  decypher  jt :  by  many,  indeed, 
Ewenny  his  been  totally  overlook*  d  and  unnoticed. 

'  In  the  year  U4I,  Moris  de  Londres  gave  to  the  church  of  Sn 
Peter,  at  Gloucester,  the  church  of  St.  Michael  de  Ewenny ;  and 
Gilbert  de  rurberville,  lord  of  the  adjoining  castle  of  Coyty,  con- 
firmed the  several  grants  of  his  father  and  ancestors  lo  the  said 
priory  of  Ewenny, 

*  'I  he  antiquary  who  travels  through  Wales,  with  a  view  of  ex- 
amining the  early  rnwnuipents  of  English  architecture,  will  find 
the  church  of  Ewenny  p-irticularly  worthy  of  his  notice.  So  much 
has  been  said  al?out  the  Saxon,  Nprman,  and  Gothic  styles,  that  I 
shall  not  offer  my  opinion  on  a  subject  which  has  occasioned  such 
a  variety  of  conjectures.  From  the  cev^it>  foundation  of  this 
church  by  a  Norman  lord,  and  not  many  years  subsequent  to  the 
conquest^  we  have  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Norman  inode 
of  building  might  have  been  made  use  of  in  its  construction,  It  is 
situated  in  a  marshy  plain,  near  the  banks  of  the  litile  river  Ewenny, 
which  abouniJs  with  trout,  and  whose  waters  never  fail.  The 
exterior  form  of  the  church  is  massive,  and  corresponds  with  the 
fimple  St}le  of  architecture  which  pervades  the  interior;  it  is  a 
cathedral  in  miniature,  consistirjg  of  a  nave,  one  aisle,  two  tran- 
septs, and  a  choin  The  eolomns  which  support  the  arches  in  thq 
"liaye  arpT'^uud  and  heavy  ;  the  windows  long,  narrow,  and  rounded 
fit  top  J  tjie  turre|  is  supported  by  four  wide  circular  arches,  spring- 
ing from  short  Nprman  pillars,  which  rest  on  pilasters,  ornamented 
with  the  hutched  moulding.  The  simple  groined  roof  of  the  choir, 
-And  the  neglected  tomb-stone  of  its  foundf-r,  bearing  this  inscription 
in  old  characters,  claini  parti^pular  attention  : 

ICl  GIST  MORICE  DE  LUNDRES  LE  FUNDUR| 
PEU  LI  RENDE  SUN  LABUR.    A.M. 

Sir  Richard  in  the  southern  transept  found  also  another 
ancient  tomb,  the  inscription  on  which  coi. founds  all  the  con- 
jectures of  modern  tourists,  who  asciibed  it  to  Paganus  d^ 
^urbci  ville,  lord  of  Coyty.   *  The  same  happy  gleam  of  sua- 
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shine/  he  modestly  observes,  a  pail  of  water,  and  a  broom, 
enabled.me  to  ascertain  the  true  original  ot'this  t^tligy,  wh  cli 
was  intended  probably  to  commemorate  a  friend  or  follower 
of  Moris  de  Londrts  : 

SIRE   ROGER    I)  E    REM  I.  GIST   ISCI. 
DEU  DK  SON    ALME   EIT  MERCl.       AM. 

We  cannot  but  allovy  the  annotator  great  merit  iu  passin£» 
so  quietly  over  a  discovery,  which  in  many  writers  would 
h^ve  fed  their  exultation  during  the  rest  of  the  work,  and 
produced  perpetual  allusions  to  their  own  discernment,  and 
the  ignorance  or  inattention  of  all  over  whom  they  had  thus 
triumphed,  li  is  our  lot  very  frequently  to  be  skkened  to 
death  by  such  oblique  self-praise. 

This  volume  contains  many  engravings  ;  those  of  Roman 
inscriptions,  and  of  statues,  &c.  are  from  drawings  bv  Carter, 
in  his  usually  beautiful  and  correct  style;  the  engravings  are 
extremely  well  executed  by  Basire.  The  landscapes  and 
edifices  are  engraven  by  Byrne,  and  are  very  much  above 
the  usual  style  of  decorative  views,  the  drawings  are  by 
Sir  R.  Hoare.  Of  these  the  church  of  Evvenny  possesses  by 
far  the  greatest  excellence.  We  I  ave  seldom  seen  an  interior 
so  well  and  so  characteristrcally  managed  in  every  respect. 

We  are  sorry  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  be  very  general 
in  our  unreserved  commendations  of  this  department  of  the 
work.  Two  instances  of  the  violation  of  the  rules  of  perspec- 
tive we  cannot  pass  over;  the  first  is  in  the  view  of  Brecknock, 
where  a  hexagonal  tower  on  the  left  presents  a  less  breadth 
in  that  division  which'  fronts  (nearly)  the  eye  of  the  spec- 
tator than  in  one  which  considerably  declines  from  it.  The 
other  is  in  thp  view  of  Abergavenny,  where  a  pediment  (in- 
cluding a  round-headed  window)  stands  out  in  such  a  way 
from  the  corner  of  part  of  the  church  ^is  makes  it  evident 
that  it  cannot  front  the  same  quarter  as  the  other  terminat- 
ing pediments  on  the  same  end  of  the  buildmg.  In  the  tower 
of  the  same  edifice,  that  side  where  the  lines  most  converge, 
is  considerably  broader  than  the  ope  which  appears  more 
nearly  opposite  the  observer's  eye.  It  the  above  delmta- 
tions  are  coriect,  the  hexagonal  tower  cannot  be  equian- 
gular; the  pediment  we  noticed  must  proceed  in  a  most 
deformed  manner  from  a  corner  oi  the  building,  and  the 
tower  must  have  one  side  double  the  breadth  of  tlie  other. 

The  style  of  this  volume  is  in  general  correct  and  unaf- 
fected. Besides  the  exception  we  have  already  produced  to 
this  character,  we  have  to  instance  the  perpetual  use  of  the 
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word  antiquarian,  as  a  substantive;  as  in/ a  future  work  the 
translator  has  corrected  himself,  we  were  unwilling  to  point 
out  his  error  to  too  frequent  observation,  and  therefore  when 
we  have  quoted  from  him  have  substituted  the  proper  cor- 
rection. In  {he  Wte  oi GirMas, prebtndanj  \s  used  to  desig 
Hale  the  preferment,  and-  hot  the  possessor  of  it.  Jn  some 
of  the  extracts  which  we  have  given,  the  punctuation  seems 
too  frequent;  the  sentence  frequently  lags  in  consequence 
of  mterruptions.  In  the  translation  of  the  Itinerary,  the 
plainness  and  simplicity  of  the  language  is  well  adapted  to 
the  subject;  and  is  honourable  to  the  judgment  and  good 
sense  of  the  writer. 

(7b  he    continued.) 


Art.  VI.— ^n  Abridgment  of  the  Law  of  Nisi  Prius,  Parts 
^d  and  Sd.  By  Hilliam  Selwj/n,  Jun.  Esq,  of  LincohPs 
Inn,     Reed.      1S08. 

THIS  is  a  most  judicious  abridgment  of  the  law  as  it  ap- 
phes  to  some  of  the  most  important  subjects  which  legal  ju- 
xisdiction  can  embrace ;  each  subject  is  treated  with  great 
perspicuity,  and  the  correspondent  cases  are  cited  at  once 
correctly  and  comprehensively.  The  reader  is  not  left  as  is 
too  frequently  the  case,  to  regret  the  defective  statement  of 
the  principle  on  which  the  point  turns,  or  to  waste  his 
time  in  the  fruitless  search  of  decisions  erroneously  quoted  or 
incorrectly  referred  to.  From  a  Work  which  is  likely  to  be  in 
every  lawyer's  hands,  we  should  refrain  quoting  any  particular 
head  of  information,  since  to  the  professional  enquirer  each 
chapter  will  be  alike  important.  But  for  the  benefit  of  the 
general  reader,  we  select  the  following  useful  intelligence  on 
the  interesting  topic  of  insurance.  The  whole  chapter  under 
this  title  is  finished  with  considerable  pains,  and  condensed 
with  great  ability. 

*  Several  corporations  and  societies  have  been  established  for  the 
assurance  of  Uvcs.  Among  these'  the  followiiio;  may  be  mentioned  : 
l.The  Amicable  Society,  established  in  1706.  2.  The  lloyal  Ex-. 
change  and  London  assurance,  in  the  reign  of  George  the  first.  3. 
The  Equitable  assurance,  176.2j  4.  The  Westminster  Society.  5. 
The  ^^elican  Life  Insurance.  6.  The  Globe  Insurance.  7-  The 
London  Life  Association,  established  May  1806,  No.  48,  St.  Paul's 
Church-yard.  The  distinguishing  principle  of  the  London  Life 
association  is,  that  the  assured  are  to  be  partakers  of  the  benefits 
arising  therefrom  during  life;  the  profits  when  ascertained  are  to 
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be  divided  among  the  proprietors,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
-their  respective  interests  in  the  society,  on  the  most  equitable  plan, 
and  are -to  be  payable  to  them  during  their  respective  lives,  at  such 
times  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Courts  of  Directors,  under  the 
sanction  of  a  general  court  of  proprietors,  shall  appoint, 

*  8.  The  Rock  Life  Assurance  Company,  ^established  A.D.  1806) 
New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars. 

*  In  this  institution,  each  proprietor  is  under  the  necessity  of  insur- 
ing a  sum  on  his  own  life,  if  accept<*d  by  the  directors,  or  on  that  of 
an  improved  nominee,  to  the  amount  of  one  quarter  of  the  btock 
standing  in  his  name.  The  representalives  of  the  insured  are  to  re- 
ceive a  certain  sum  at  his  decease,  ajid  also  buch  addition  as  may 
have  been  made  to  that  sum  by  the  previous  resolution  of  the  society 
agreeably  to  the  deed  of  settlement.  The  insured  are  either 
proprietors  or  nonproprietors.  The  proprietors  are  answerable 
each  to  a  certain  amount;  they  lay  down  a  certain  sum  and 
form  a  capital  sufficient  to  answer  all  contingencies,  Vhe  insured 
non-proprietors  have  not  any  share  in  the  ri«k,  ihey  pay  certain  pre- 
miums, in  consideration  whereof  at  their  decease,  their  repres* na- 
tives will  become  entitled  to  the  sum  insured  and  will  partake  equally 
with  the  proprietors  in  such  addition  as  may  have  been  made  at 
different  times  to  each  policy. 

'  The  making  insuranceon  lives,or  othercvents  wherein  the  insured 
had"  no  interest,  haying  introduced  a  mischievous  kind  of  gamingit  was 
enactcii  by  Stat.  1-t  Geo.  3.  c.  48,  first,  '  That  no  insurance  should 
bem«deby  any  person,  body  politic  or  corporate, on  lives  or  any  Qther 
event,  wherein  the  person  for  whose  benefit  or  on  whose  account 
the  policy  is  made,  has  no  interest,  or  by  way  of  gaming  or  wagering, 
^dly.  Thatinpvery  policy  on  lives  or  other  events  the  name  of  th« 
person  interested,  or  on  whose  account  it  is  made  must.be  inserted. 
3«ily,  That  no  gre:iter  sum  should  be  recovered  or  received  from  the 
insurer  than  the  amount  of  the  interest  of  the  insured'  (60J. 

'  Whether  the  insurer  has  an  interest  within  the  meaning  of  the  pre- 
ceding statute,  issometuDGS  the  subject  of  litigation  ;  as  to  which  it 
has  been  holden,  that  a -Creditor  has  an  insurable  interest  in  the  life 
of  his  debtor,  at  least  where  he  has  only  the  personal  security  t)f  the 
<Jebtor.  [Gl).  But  where  the  debt  accrues  by  virtue  of  jin  il.egal 
security, as  a  note  for  money  won  at  play,  such  interest  isi^not  in^ur- 
able.  In  an  action  on  an  insurance^n  the  life  of  J.  S.  for  one  year 
and  during  the  life  of  the  plaintiff,  but  in  case  the  plaintiff  should  die 
before  J.  S.  the  policy  to  be  void,  it  appeared  that  J.  S.  had  gran- 
ted an  annuity  to  the  plaintiff's  late  broth-er,  which  annuity  he  had 
bequeathed  to  persons  not  parties  to  this  insurance  ;  having  appointed 
the  plaintitFexecutt  rof  his  will,  and  directed  him  to  make  assurance, 
it  havuig  been  objected,  that  the  insuraiice  was  made  by  a  person 
not  having.any  beneficial  interest.  Lord  Kenyon  C.  J.  held  this  to 
be  asufiicient  interest  to  support  the  action, observing  that  the  plain- 
tiff could  not  assent  to  the  iegacy  before  the  testator's  debts  were 
paid,  without  being  guilty  of  a  dey*stayit,  and  being  executor,  all  the 
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interest  of  the  testator  vested  in  him.  The  cause  proceeded,  but  H' 
appearing  thut  J.S.  was  in  a  dying  state  when  the  policy  Was  effect- 
ed, the  defendant  had  a  verdict. 

*  Bef(»re  a  pol  cy  of  snsiirance  upon  a  life  is  eff'-cted  it  is  usuil  for 
the  party  (whose  life  is  the  object  of  the  insurance)  to  subscribe 
a  written  derlaratio«,  t  oucbng  his  age,  state  of  he«lth  (e.  g.  whether 
he  has  ever  had  tiie  small-pox,  gout,  &cc.J  and  other  circumstances. 

'  The  substance  of  this  declariition  is  recited,  and  ihe  whole  is  in- 
corporated by  refeience  in  th"  policy  :  at  the  end  of  which  proviso 
is  iisnully  iiisi^rted  declaring  the  policy  to  be  void  in  case  the  insur- 
ed should  die  tjp<»n  the  seas  or  go  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe,  wilh- 
ouf  leave  obtained  from  the  direcv>rs,  or  commit  suicide,  or  die  by 
the  hands  of  justice,  or  if  the  age  of  the  assured  exceed  years, 

or  if  the  assured  be  afflicted  with  any  disorder  which  tends  to 
the  sh(jrtening  of  life,  or  in  Case  the  declaration  should  contain  any 
aver*m^nt  which  is  not  true. 

*  Such  are  the  conditions  which  are  usually  required,  varying 
however  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  different  insurance  com- 
panies. Tie  p'cdicy  of  impcjsoig  these  terms  is  obvious,  for  if  there 
be  not  any  warranty  or  condition  on  the  part  of  the  insured,  the 
insurer  issalject  to  all  risks  unless  he  can  shew  that  there  has  been 
a  fraudule;;L  concealment  or  suppression  of  the  truth.' 


Art.  Vtl^-^Hisiory  of  the  Female  Sex ;  comprising  a  View 
of  the  I'labitSf  Manucr$t  and  Influence  of  PVomen,  among 
all  Nations,  from  ttie  tarliest  Ages  to  the  prei,ent  Time, 
Translated  from  the  German  of  C,  Meiners^  Councillor 
oj  St^'te  to  his  Ihitannic  Ai(ptsti/,and  Projcssur  ofFhilo- 
tojfhi/  at  the  Vnivtrsity  of  Gottingtn,  Bj/  Frederic  Sho- 
berl.  4  vols,  12/720.  Colburn.     1803'. 

WE  are  not  members  of  the  Society  for  suppressing  vice  ; 
nor  are  we  partners  in  the  new  religious  hoy  ;  we  have  no 
wish  to  erect  a  literary  court  of  Star-Cliamber  ;  on  the  con* 
trary,  we  have  ever  been  staunch  advocates  for  the  liberty 
of  the  press  ;  yet^were  tlie  present  volumes  to  be  ^urnt  by  the 
common  hangman, we  should  contemplate  the  flames  without 
any  violent  emotions  of  patriotic  indignation  or  pity.  In 
GtriVjany  it  may  be  very  proper  and  decent  for  learned  pro- 
fessors to  drivel  over  such  books  as  this  of  Cound/lor  Mein- 
ers*;  but  we  in  England  should  not  have  been  losers  had 
i'lr.  Frederic  I^shoberl  been  a  stranger  to  the  German  Ian. 
guage.  As  for  the  title,  it  is  ttie  most  iiifamous  and  bare- 
faced libel  we  have  ever  witnessed  ;  and  we  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  translator,  printer,  and  publisher,  are, 
all  and  every  of  them/  liable  to  an  action  from  any  Istdy  iii 
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h\s  majesty's  dominions  who   may   chuse  to  assert  the  of- 
fended dignity  and  honor  of  her  sex; 

Every  tiling  that  is  soft,  and  delicale,  and  amiable,  and 
excellent,  in  the  ideas  with  which  the  word  *  woman  'should 
inspire  us,  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  design  of  tliis  vil^  pub- 
lication, which  presents,  on  the  contrary,  notliin^  but  a  pic- 
ture (in  many  respects  overcharged)  of  the  abominations 
of  human  nature.  *  Annals  of  Debauchery'  would  be  a 
fitter  title,  only  not  sufficiently  expressive  of  its,  grosspess, 
than  that  which  CounaVlor  Meiners  has  thought  fil  to  adopt. 
For  the  rest,  man  is  at  least  tqually  tHe  subject  of  the  per^ 
formance  with  insulted  woman.  Well  might  the  liquorish 
professcr  exultingly  exclaim, 

*  A  comparison  of  my  work  with  the  E^sai  sur  le  Caracfere,  ie^ 
MueurSj  ei  V  Esprit  dcs  Fefnmes,  by  the  French  orator,  Thomas, 
and  wi'th  the  Historic  of  Wbmen,  by  Ah-xander,  will  shew  every  im- 
partial reader  that  /  could  not  derive  much  information  suitable 
to  7ii\^  purpose  ffoiii  either  of  these  performiaricesJ*  Author's  Pre- 
face, p.  XV. 

We  should  have  dismissed  these  volumes  entirely  with  the 
foregoing  remarks,  had  we  not  been  arrested  in  limine  by 
the  encomium  of  Mr.  Frederic  Shoberl  on  their  author, 

*  Among  the  lining  authors  of  Germany,  none  is  more  distin^ 
guished  for  "carious  and  ex^c/iAire erudition  than  Christopiieb: 
IVlEiNERi.  Whatever  Greece  and  Rome,  Britain,  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Germany  have  produced  most  tV?/ere«f//?^  in  ii\e  princim 
/?«/ departmentb  of  literature,  especially  in  history,  phifpsophy,  an4 
statistics,  he  has  read  in  the  original  languages,  and  that  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  have  the  prodigious  stock  of  information  which  he  has 
thus  acquired,  continually  within  his  reach.  In  a  word,  th^re  are 
few  literati  who  have  read  more,  or  to  better  purpose  !! '  Preface^ 
pi.  vi. 

Mold  there,  gentle  Mr.  pVederic  Sfioberl !  The  vi^orld  af-f" 
fords  so  many  melancholy  instances  of  ill-directed  learning, 
that  we  are  by  no  means  astonished,  although  grieved,  at  the 
fact  announced  in  the  former  part  of  this  panegyric.  We 
are  willing  to  believe  that  no  man  has  ever  read  more, 
than  Couna/lor  Mejners  ;  but,  whoever  has  read  to  no  better 
purpose,  may  repent  in  sackcloth  and  asbes  that  he  was  noi 
bred  to  thp  plough  instead  of  being  educated  for  a  profes- 
sorship at  Gottingen. 

We  are  sorry,  however,  that  Mr.  Frederic  Shoberl  has  be- 
trayed in  the  foregoing  sentence  zj'Arfi  are  the  particular  JuS*^ 
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jects  which  he  conceives  most  i?iteresting  in  the  principal 
departments  of  literature;  and  we  earnestly  councz'/himto 
mortify  his  imagination  by  a  complete  course  of  methema- 
tical  study  before  he  resumes  his  office  of  translator  from 
the  German. 


Art.  yill.—The  Test  of  Guilt,  or,  Traits  of  Antient  Super- 
stition, a  Dramatic  Tale.  Jnd  the  Bumpkin's  Disaster, 
or  the  Journey  to  London  :  containing  the  whimsical  Jd^ 
ventures  of  Ploughshare  and  Clodpoll  :  incidental  to  which 
is  described  a  Consultation  of  the  Fairies;  including  also  the 
legendary  History  rf  IValtham  Cross.  By  the  late  Mr. 
Joseph  Strutt,  Jufhor  of  several  Works  on  Jrchaology. 
4to,  pp.  174.     Appleyards.   1B08. 

THIS  posthumous  publication  h  presented  to  the  world 
by  the  son  of  its  author,  lo  whom  we  have  been  so  much 
indebted  for  his  curious  researches  into  the  manners  of  our 
ancestors;  and  it  abounds,  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
with  perpelual  allusions  to  those  studies  to  which  he  was 
devoted.  The  dramatic  tale  (which  is  in  five  parts,  and 
might  have  been,  with  equal  propriety,  denominated  a  play 
in  five  acts)  is  founded  on  the  vulgar  notion,  that  a  mur- 
dered carcase  bleeds  afresh,  at  the  touch  of  the  assassin. 
By  the  application  of  this  test,  an  innocent  man  is  cleared 
of  suspicion,  and  the  perpetrator  of  the  bloody  deed  detect- 
ed. This  is  the  whole  fable,  except  that  the  person  wrong- 
fully accused  had  been  beloved  by  the  baronV  daughter, 
from  whom  he  is  separated  by  the  suspicion,  which  some  cir- 
cumstances had  thrown  upon  him,  and  to  whom  of  course 
he  is  united,  on  his  acquiital.  I'he  stile  of  writing,  jn  this 
play,  though  extremely  simple,  and  not  without  the  affecta- 
tion of  antiquated  rusticity,  is  in  many  parts  unexpectedly 
forcible  and  impressive  :  but  its  inaccuracies  and  the  me- 
trical faults  are  numerous  enough  to  convince  us  that  the 
author  did  not  intend  it  for  the  public  eye^  in  its  present 
state,  still  less  cat)  we  believe  that  he  thought  the  second 
poem  fit  for  the  press  ;  indeed  it  appears  to  have  been  aban- 
doned as  a  fragment  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  founded  on  a 
whimsical  adventure,  which  is  said  to  have  happened  in  the 
author's  neigbourhood  in  Hertfordshire,  of  two  farmers  in- 
spired with  a  political  mania,  who  went  lo  London  for  the 
purpose  of  demanding  an  audience  of  his  m^yesty,  and  re- 
monstrating against   a  continuance   of  the  American  war« 
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Their  humorous  disasters  form  a  small  part  of  the  poem, 
which  contains  the  fabulous  history  of  the  foundation  of 
Waltham  Cross,  and  a  long  discussion  between  our  old  friend 
Puck  and  some  of  his  brother  elves,  in  both  of  which  epi- 
sodical descriptions,  Mr.  Strutt  appears  to  have  had  great 
pleasure  in  dwelling  on  antiquarian  subjects.  We  cannot 
forbear  copying  the  following  enumeration  of  inauspicious 
omens,  that  our  readers  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing, from  the  best  authority,  by  what  symptoms  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors  teaches  them  to  anticipate  a  day  of  certain 
misery  : 

*  Slept  jiature  then,  when  danger  had  prepared 
His  net,  and  both  our  worthies  were  ensnared  ? 
No  ;  nature  slept  not ;  warning  prodigies 

And  frequent  tokens,  like  so  many  spies, 

DeclarM  approaching  harm. — Thrice  in  the  night 

Clodpoll  awak'd,  and  shiver'd  with  aftVight: 

Of  crawling  snakes  he  dream'd,  that  o'er  his  bed 

Assembl'd,  and  a  ghost  without  a  head. 

Three  drops  of  blood,  when  Ploughshare  first  arose, 

At  equal  intetvals,  fell  from  his  nose : 

Thrice  raew'd  the  cat ;  a  raven,  kept  hard  by, 

Croak'd  thrice  aloud  ;  and  thrice  did  crickets  cry, 

A  magpie  chatterM,  in  his  cage  confin'd  ; 

A  teeming  bitch  beheld  them  thrice,  and  whin'd. 

The  morning  dram,  by  antient  usage  due 

To  belly,  Clodpoll  claim'd,  forever  true 

To  belly's  call  :-— Soon  as  the  glass  was  fill'd. 

By  chance  'twas  broken,  and  the  liquor  spill'd  ! 

Thrice  three  times  Ploughshare  sneez'd,  and  stumbl'd  o*er 

The  rising  threshold  of  the  tap-room  door. — 

*  Bad  luck  to  both,'  a  passing  fish-drab  cried, 
As  they  came  forth.     Her  comrade  thus  replied  ; 

*  Why  stay  they  not  at  home  ?  *  — 

P.  38  of  Bumpkin*s  Disaster, 

Mr.  Strutt  generally  displays  great  facility  of  expression, 
which  is  seldom  elevated  into  poetry,  but  sometimes  ap. 
proaches  it.  The  following  simile  is  not  deficient  either  in 
elegance  or  feeling : 

*  So  the  poor  bird,  ensnarM  by  human  art. 
Moans  in  its  cage,  and  views  with  panting  heart 
The  distant  woods  :   beset  around  with  fears, 

it  pines  with  grief,  and  from  its  food  forbears : 
But  if  perchance  lestor'd  by  milder  fate 
To  native  freedom,  and  its  wonted  mate, 
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Proud  of  its  liberty,  it  cleaves  the  skies 
With  eager  joy,  and  carols  as  it  flies.  * 

P.  31  of  Bumpkin's  Disaster. 

We  learn  with  pleasure  that  the  public  will  soon  be  pre- 
sented with  '  an  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  late 
Mr.  Joseph  Strutt,  wherein  his  several  published  and  un- 
published writings  will  be  particularly  noticed;  with  an  ana- 
lytical and  critical  statement  of  tije  whole.'  Such  a  work 
is  very  likely  to  throw  great  light  on  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  archaeology. 


Art.  IX. — Poggio  BraccioHni  Flarentini  D/alogus,  ari 
stni  sit  uxor  ducendu,  circa,  an.  14  io.  cortscriptusy  nunc 
printum  ti/pis  mandfdua  et  publicijurifif actus,  edentc  Gw//- 
elmo  Shepherd,  Liverpooiia,  Tijpis  Geo.  F  Harrs.  1807 
4/0,  —  Ought  an  old  Man  to  Marry?  ^Dialogue,  zvrit- 
ten  about  (he  year  14ci5,  bt/  Foggio  Bracciolini  a  Ftoren- 
tine;  7iow  publishtd,  for  the  Jiist  time ,  by  William  Shep' 
herd.    Cadell  afid  JJavis,     London. 

JOHN  "Francis  Poggio  Bracciolini,  was  torn  1380,  at 
Terra  Nova,  in  the  Florentine  state.  He  was  secretary  to 
seven  popes  during  a  period  of  forty  yeafs.  He  was  appoint- 
ed secretary  to  the  republic  of  Florence  in  1455  ;  and  died 
in  1459  in  a  good  old  age,  Poggio  acted  an  important  part 
in  the  council  df  Constance;  and  we  are  indebted  to 
his  industry'  and  erudition  for  the  preservation  of  many 
classical  remains. 

AVhen  Mr.  Shepherd  was  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1802,  he  dis- 
covered the  following  dialogues  of  Poggio,  among  the  MSS 
in  the  national  library;  he  niade  an  accural^  copy  of  the 
original;  of  which  he  printed  a  very  few  copies  not  long 
after  his  reli:rn.  One  of  these  was  presented  to  Dr.  Parr, 
and  it  is  o«v'ingfo  the  favourable  opinion,  which  tliat  great 
scholar  enteiirtined  of  the  work,  that  it  is;  rfow  presented  to 
the  public.  When  at  the  advanced  age  of  fifty-Hve,  Poggio 
judged  itexj>editnt  to  lake  unto  himself  a  wife.  The  following 
dialogue  is  said  to  have  taken  place  soon  after  that  event, 
between  the  author  and  two  of  his  learned  friends,  iS^icolaus 
!Nicolus  and  Charles  Aretine.  Nicolaus  argued  stoutly 
against  entering  into  any  matrimonial  engagement  on  the 
confines  of  old  age.  He  thought  that  such  persons  had 
*eed  of  no  small  portion  of  hellebore,  in  order  to  dispel  the 
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fumes  of  insanity  from  the  brain.  Wli  atan  instance  of  folly 
said  he,  was  it  in  you,  Po^jgio,  who  have  hitherto  been  your 
own  master  and  laughed  at  niatnuiony,  to  take  a  wife  in 
your  old  age,  to  fore;^o  your  independence  tor  the  shackles 
of  slavery,  and  to  bring  on  yourself  a  load  of  vexations, 
wb.ich  you  can  neither  endure  without  pain,  nor  get  t\d  a\' 
if  you  would  !  This  affair  of  ntatrimony  may  do  very  well 
for  a  voun^^  man,  but  it  is  quite  incongruous  in  an  old.  Let 
those,  who  will,  commend  the  marriage  state,  but  for  my 
part,  I  think  that  it  is  a  source  of  no  trifling  uneasinesses  at 
all  times  of  lite  ;  but  quite  a  torment  in  our  declining  years  ; 
whicli  need  the  alleviations  of  bliss,  rather  than  the  weight 
of  conjugal  wo.  Old  age,  instead  of  being  competent  to 
the  duties  of  matrimony,  has  more  need  of  repose  than  toil  ; 
it  has  of  itself  a  sufficiency  of  care,  without  any  supernume- 
rary ills.  But  perhaps,  says  Poggio,  you  judge  of  others  by 
yourself  ;you  have  always  abominated  the  very  namcof  wife^ 
as  an  irremediable  calamity,  williont  once  tasting  the  "plea- 
sures of  matrimony,  which,  if  sweet  to  any,  must  to  the  old 
be  doubly  sweet.  To  this  day,  1  have  never  experienced 
one  sensation  of  satiety  or  regret;  but  my  portion  of  con- 
jugal bliss  seems  to  be  such  a  continually  accumulating 
stock,  that  1  reckon  those  who  live  single  among  thegreat- 
tstof  fools.  Nicolaus  thought,  that  Poggio  had  been  more 
fortunate  than  wise  in  the  choice  which  he  had  made  ;  and 
tliat  he  could  hardly  be  reckoned  in  his  right  senses,  who, 
in  his  five  and  fiftieth  year,  which  Poggio  had  then  attained, 
went  seeking  after  a  wife,  and  aggravated  the  oppressive  ^ 
incumbency  of  age,  by  a  nxjre  intolerable  weight  of  care. 
What,  if  your  wife  were  such  a  compound  of  perverseness 
and  opposition,  as  to  greet  you  with  a  scoul  upon  her  coun- 
tenance when  you  returned  from  abroad,  scolded  you  when 
you  went  out,  and  stunned  you  with  her  clack  when  yoa 
staid  at  home  ?  What  distress,  what  corrosive  anxiety  and 
wo  ?  What,  if  she  should  take  to  drinking,  which  is  no  im- 
probable surmise  ?  If  she  should  prove  wanton,  sluttish  and 
somnolent.?  You  had  better  be  dead  than  pass  youi  life  with 
such  a  creature  as  this.  Ifao  old  man  marry,  he  must  take  a 
virgin  or  a  widow,  ayoung  woman  or  arr  old.  If  he  make 
choice  of  a  young,  the  discordancy  of  her  manners  will  pre- 
tent  any  thing  like  the  assimilation  of  amity  in  the  society 
of  life.  Where  the  affections  do  not  coalesce,  dissentious 
will  arise,  and  hatred  will  ensue.  If  a  widow  be  the  object 
of  his  choice,  she  will,  if  young,  after  having  experienced 
a  young  husband,  not  patiently  brook  the  transition  to  an 
old.     Her  former  mate  will  often  excite  her  longing  sighs ; 
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and,  though  timidity  may  smother  the  confession,  it  will 
plainly  appear  that  the  disgust  of  the  present  is  increased  by 
regret  of  the  past.  But  if  he  should  marry  an  old  dame, 
whose  years  harmonize  with  liis  own,  he  will  have  no  chil- 
dren ;  and  their  mutual  infirmities  will  accelerate  their 
mutual  decay.  The  dehility  of  one  will  be  increased  by 
that  of  the  other  ;  and  thus  each  will  experience  a  double 
quantity  of  disease  and  wo.  Besides,  a  hundred  vexations 
are  springiuij;  up  every  day,  which  are  enough  to  make  not 
only  an  old  man,  but  even  a  young  regret  tlie  nuptial  lie. 
If  tothese  sliould  be  added  the  jealous  apprehension,  or  the 
actual  consciousness  of  infidelity,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
a  situation  more  deplorable,  or  misery  more  acute.  Such 
was  the  representation  of  real  or  imagined  ills,  with  whix:h 
the  mind  of  Nicolaus  depicted  the  matrimonial  state,  which 
he  said,  Iiad  induced  him  not  to  venture  on  so  hazardous  an 
experiment.  With  respect  to  those  who,  vergenti  aitate  ux- 
oreni  quadrant,  take  it  into  their  heads  to  marry  when  life  is 
just  burnt  to  the  wick,  he  exclaimed  *  O  insulsos  homines  ^ 
qui  fessi  ac  requiem  petentes  in  lectum  se  projiciunt,  qui- 
cscendi  causa,  vepribus  ac  rubis  repletum. '  *  O  foolish  men! 
who,  oppressed  with  languor,  and  sighing  for  repose,  throw 
themselves,  for  the  sake  of  rest,  on  a  bed  which  is  covered 
with  brambles  anti  thorns,'  But  Nicolaus  seemed  to  think 
that  marriage  was  the  nrjst  grievous  mistake  in  those  old 
persons  who  had  a  taste  for  literature,  and  a  capacity  to  ad- 
vance the  c^use  of  science  and  of  truth.  He  allowed,  in- 
deed, that  this  might  not  always  be  the  case  ;  that  the  ma- 
trimonial choice  of  Poggio  might  be  one  of  singular  felici- 
ty ;  but  he  concluded  with  adding,  that  the  snfeat  counsels 
utre  the  best.  Let  not  our  female  readers  suppose  that  the 
iorce  of  ihe  argument  is  likely  to  turn  against  the  felicity  of 
their  charms  :  or  that  even  an  old  man  is  to  be  logicalU' 
interdicled  the  solace  of  having  one  of  them  to  wife.  Their 
cause  is  not  in  bad  hands,  for  Charles  Areline,  who  is  one  of 
t:ie  speakers  in  thedialogue,passes  such  high  commendations 
even  on  senile  marriages,  as  may  well  set  every  greyheaded 
batchelor  in  the  kingdom  a  longing  alter  such  a  treasure 
of  sweets.  We  shall  retail  some  of  the  matrimonial  persua- 
sives on  which  Charles  so  fervently  expatiates.  In  the 
ilrst  place  he  did  not  like  that  kind  of  life,  which,  if  it  were 
universally  practised,  would,  in  the  course  of  a  century, 
hardly  leave  an  inhabitant  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
He  thought  it  was  more  virtuous  to  live  in  society  and 
to  contribute  to  the  stock  of  its  enjoyments,  than  to 
moulder   in  the  sterility   of    solitude,  and     never   to    ex* 
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perience   that    perfect  union     of  hearts    and    interchange 
of    endearments     which     marriage     alone     affords.        VVe 
shall  not  translate  the  following  sentences  ;  hut  recommend 
them  for  insertion  in  the   common-place  hook  of  Mr.   Mal- 
thas*    Turpe  qnidem  est,  ac  proeter  natuianohis  insiiani  ra- 
tions m,  cum  homo  animal  silsocal>l!e  ad  procreationem  na- 
tum,  respueregignendi  facultatem  et  earn  societatem  spernere 
qua2  sit  omninm  optima  ac  jucundissima.     Caetera  animalia 
ratione  carentia,  vis  ipsa  impellit  naturae  ad  conjunctionem  . 
procreandi  gratia,ut  sua  species  cuique  couservetur.     Quid 
homo  ratione  utens,  cujus   fajcunditas  utilior  est  hrutis,  an 
eril  caeterisdeterior^   et  facultate  ctelitiis  prop^agandas  sobolis 
data,  ad  deiendum  genus  hominum  abutetur  •      Ctiarles  did 
not  think  that  even  liie    leisuie    of  literature    must  "necessa- 
i-il}^'  be  absorbed  in  the  occupations  of  matrimony.     He  recit- 
ed the  names  of  Socrates,    Plato,  Aristotle,  Tiieophrastus  ; 
of  Cato,  Tuily,  Varro,  Seneca  and  other  renowned  sages,  in 
whom  marriage  did  not  operate  as  a  preventive  to  the    at- 
tainment of  pre-eminence   in   every  department  of  learning 
and  of  virtue.     He  who  abstains  from  matrimony   will,  per- 
haps, be  led  to  commit  adultery  ,  fornication,  or  some  more 
detestable  crime.     Continence  is  a  virtue  which  is  practised 
only    by  a  few  ;  and  therefore   tiie  conjugal  tie  ought  to  be. 
sought  as  the  safeguard  of  innocence.     For   these   reasons, 
independent  of  (Uher  considerations,  Cliarles  was  an  advo- 
cate  for  early    marriages  as   well  as  late;  and    he  thought 
that  to  be  marriageable  was  a  sufficient  inducement  to  mar- 
ry.    Oil  Charles!  Charles!      Had  you   or    Poggio    lived  to 
converse  with  Mr.  Malthus,  he  would  have  taught  you  bet- 
ter things  !     He  would  have  let  you  know^  how  much  public 
good  might  be  expected  from  practising  celibacy, till  you  were 
on  the  conlines  of  fouiscore.     Then,   if  you  liave   saved   a 
sufficient  provision  for  a  family,  why  e'en  take  a  wife,  and 
perpetuate  the  noble  race  of  man. 

With  respect  to  the  objection  which  Nicolaushad  urged 
against  matrimony  as  a  species  of  servitude,  Charles  declar- 
ed that  he  considered  it  rather  as  higlily  favourable  to  libei  ly  ; 
as  the  married  man  was  rather  a  master  than  a  slave.  He  is 
free  from  tuose  vices  by  which  the  unmarried  are  ensnared  ; 
and  his  wile  finds  the  sweetest  satisfaction  in  complying  witk 
hjs  will.  But  he  thought  matrimony  to  be  more  particularly 
suited  to -the  old  ;  who,  when  the  fever  of  youth  was  past, 
were  more  likely  to  make  a  judicious  choice;  and  to  gather 
the  most  delicious  fruits  of  matrimonial  life.  This  appeared 
to  excite  the  risibility  ofNicolaus;  but  Charles  was  not  to 
be  laughed  out  of  his  argumentf';  and  he   proceeded  to  dt- 
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clare  that,  as  he  considered  reason  to  be  the  guide  of  life,  he 
thought  ihat  a  wife    migiit  witli  more  propriety  be  commit- 
ted  to  an   old  man  than  a  young.     This    he  enforced   by  a 
diversity    of  illustrations  and    of  arguments;  and  he  parti, 
lariy  preferred  the  sober  discretion  of  age  to  the  impetuous 
thoughtlessness  of  youth.     A.i^e,  s.id  he,  excels  in   experi- 
ence, in  virtue,  and    in   wisdom,   in  frugality    ard   manage- 
ment  and,   therefore,  he  thought  that   an' old    man  ougli.  to 
marry  even  where  no  hopes  of  a  family  cruid  be  entertained. 
Chailes  would    not    merely  give  tp  gie;y  hairs   the  privilege 
of  having  a  wife  ;  hut  a  wife  "blooming  in  the  flower  of  youth. 
One  of    the  reasons    which    he    assigns   for  this  is    curious; 
'ejus  actatis  anhelituspurus  ct  incorruj-lus  senectntem  vivifi- 
cabit,  conservabitque     integrum  ;'  her    pure    and    fragrant 
breath    will  act    as  an    antidote    to   the  decay  of  age.     He 
moreover  thought  so  highly  of  the  accommodating  pliancy  of 
the  other  sex,  as  to  suppose  that  a  young   woman  might  be 
moulded     like   wax    into     the     volitions    and     the     habits, 
the  desires  and  the  aversions  of  her  grandsire— spouse  ;  and 
that  bv  a  close  seclusion  from  the  world,  the  heart   might 
cease  t^o  hanker  after  the  gaieties  of  Hfe.     We  shall  produce 
the  following  as  a  specimen  of  the  lalinity  of  this    perform, 
ance.     *  Quid    igitur  mirum   est,  nupias  senibus    virgines, 
virorum    monitis  et   consiliis   imbritas,    multas  voluptatum 
illecehrasquasnon  norunt,  aspernari,  obtemperantes  deside. 
riosenioris,  et  id   rectum  putantes  quod  agendum   ratione  et 
prudentia  didicerunt.      Id  optimum  ducent  quod  vident  viri 
valetudini   conferre  ;  existimabunlque    ejus    incolumitatein 
rebus  cseteris,  quae  brevi  labnntur,  esse  prffiferendam.    Gau- 
debunt  se  junctas  iis  viiis,  qui,  quod  maximum  est  in  conju- 
gali  fructu,  et  reote  vivendi  prxcepta,  et  faculales  rerum  ad 
vitam    de  more  degendam,  suppeditare  valeant.      Ita,  mea 
sententi^,  melius  seni  quatn  adolescent!   virgo  nubet'  p.  18. 
This  sturdy  champion  for  matrimory ,  a-  gued  that  a  young  wo. 
man  could^iot  do  better  than  marry  an  old  man;  and  that  an  old 
man  did  best  who  chose  for  his  associate  in  the  vale  of  years, 
some  lender  inexperienced  fair  ;  <.ne  yet  unhacknied  m  the 
ways  of  the    world  ;  whom,  as  Poggio  expresses  it,  *  flectet 
quo  volet,  in  suam  instilutionem  inducet.suis  moribus  coop, 
tabit  auctoritate  et    consiliis  reget;  id  esseoplimum  docebit 
quod  fuerit  honestnm  ;  ostendet  quanta  sit  continentiae  virtus, 
quid  pudicffi  ab  impudicis  differant,  quatenus  voluptati  indul- 
gendum,  quatenus  abstinendum'  We  reviewers,  whose  floors 
arc  covered  with  books,  whose  ceilings  are  frescoed  with  cob- 
webs, and  who  never  suffer  a  broom  in  our  rooms  that  might 
disturb  the   repose  of  the  peaceful  inhabitants,  cannot  be 
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supposed  to  be  very  zealous  for  the  matrimonial  state,  or  to 
be  very  likely  to  procure  a  wife,  ev^n  if  we  were  ;  whom 
we  might  in  the  latigUHge  of  Poggio  or  Ciiarles  Aretine, 
'  nostris  morihus  cooptare,  auctoritate  et  comi/iis  revere  ;'&c. 
and,  therefore, it  hardly  becomes  us  to  hazard  an  opinion/  an 
seni  cut  juveni  ^it  uxor  due enda,  *  whether  an  old  man  or  a 
young  ought  to  take  a  wife;'  but  perhaps  the  reader  wi|l 
perceive,  that  musty,  furrowed  and  grey-headed  old  fellows 
as  we  are,  our  voice  is  less  with  the  matrimonial  dissuasives 
of  the  morose  Nicolaus,  ttian  with  the  connubial  propensi- 
ties of  the  more  social  and  festive  Charles.  We  must  con- 
fess, at  the  same  time,  that  vye  are  not  advocates  for  uniting 
great  disparities  of  age  in  the  matrimonial  bond  ;  and  that 
our  advice  agrees  with  that  of  Ovid, 

Si  qua  voles  apte  nubere,  nubepari. 

Ov.  Hrroid,  Ep.  9. 


Art.  X-  —  Memoir  on  the  National  Dtfence,  Bi/  J.  F, 
Birch,  Captain  in  the  Royal  Engineers,  8ro.  Ss,  Stock- 
dale.     1808, 

IN  the  preseiit  critical  state  of  the  British  empire  we 
feel  it  our  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
present  performance.  That  the  project  of  invasion  is  not 
an  empty  menace,  but  that  it  will  sooner  or  later  he  at- 
ttrnptea  to  be  put  in  execution,  is  what  no  man  can  doubt, 
who  considers  the  hostile  mind,  which  exists  in  the  coun- 
cils of  France  towards  this  counlr}',  which  has  been  che-^ 
jished  amid  all  the  changes  which  the  political  institutions 
of  that  fickle  people  have  undergone^  and  is  likely  to  be 
preserved  with  unabated  intensity  amid  all  their  future 
innovations.  If  we  regard  it  as  a  certain  fact,  that  the 
invasion  of  this  country  will  sooner  or  later  be  attempted, 
if  the  time  when  it  will  be  attempted  is  uncertain,  but  if 
it  be  probable  that  the  awful  period  is  less  remote  than  is 
commonly  imagined,  the  question  ©f  national  defence 
is  one  of  the  most  important  on  which  the  patriotic  mind 
can  be  employed.  The  resources  which  Bonaparte  pos- 
Sjssses  for  the  construction  of  ships  and  for  the  equipment 
of  a  navy  are  greater  than  they  have  been  in  any  former 
period  of  the  war.  Such  resources,  placed  under  the 
controul  of  such  a  man,  will  not,  we  may  be  sure,  long 
remain  unemplo^yed.     For  his  mind  is  of  that  class  which 
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not  only  makes  the  best  use  of  the  means  which  it  pos- 
sesses ;  but  which  is  continually  creating  new.  The  ag-. 
grandizeraent  of  France,  or  more  properly  of  his  imperial 
dynasly/is  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  in  the  measures 
of  his  cabinet.  It  keeps  the  inventive  faculty  of  the 
monarch  and  of  his  subalterns  continually  alert.  The 
greatness  of  England  is  thought  to  be  ihe  only  impediment 
in  the  way  of  the  universal  and  uncontrouled  domination 
of  France.  That  greatness  it  is  consequently  the  most 
ardent  desire  of  the  French  ruler  to  humble  and  destroy. 
The  most  probable  means  of  effectifig  this,  seem  to  be 
a  preponderance  of  naval  power.  To  this,  all  the  efforts 
of  the  French  chief  will  he  directed;  and  this,  with  the 
present  facilities  which  lie  possesses  for  the  attainment, 
it  ma)'  be  difficult  to  counteract.  And  we  verily  believe 
that  zeuir  is  more  likely  than  peace  to  accelerate  the  accom- 
plishment. War  must  necessarily  increase  the  stimulus 
to  maritime  exertion.  But  an  absolute  superiority  at  sea 
is  not  essential  it  the  invasion  of  this  island.  If  a  grand 
scheme  of  invasion  he  attempted  at  once  from  many  points, 
it  is  not  unlikely  to  succeed  in  some,  notwithstanding  our 
genera!  maritime  superiorit}'.  Our  fleet  were  masters  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  yet  Bonaparte  with  a  mighty  arma- 
ment reached  the  coast  of  Egypt  in  safety  ;  our  fleet  pos- 
sessed the  undisputed  sovereignty  of  the  English  channel,  and 
yet  Hoche  anchored  in  Bantry  bay  and  Humbert  landed 
in  Ireland. — What  is  called  the  chapter  of  accidents  seems  to 
embrace  a  larger  circumference  of  the  ocean  tlian  the 
land;  and  of  this  we  are  convinced  that  our  ultimate  secu- 
rity against  invasion  must  depend  more  on  our  army  than 
our  fleet ;  more  on  our  points  of  defence  by  land  than  the 
number  of  our  ships  at  sea.  Whatever  may  be  the  pto- 
babilities  to  the  contrary,  yet  we  must  all  allow  that  an 
invasion  may  be  effected  by  the  enemy  either  in  thia  country 
or  in  Ireland,  even  while  he  possesses  an  inferior  marine; 
cut  should  his  marine  ever  become  equal  to  that  of  this 
country  it  is  certain  lliat  our  greatest  protection  must  con- 
sist in  the  couraire  of  our  troops  and  in  the  extent,  the 
strength  and  skill  of  our  internal  defensive  means,  in 
adopting  measures  of  precaution  against  any  expected  or 
possible  calamity  it  is  always  better  to  err  on  the  side  of 
provident  preparation  than  of  incautious  security ;  rather 
to  deem  the  danger  greater  than  it  is  than  less  than  it  is  ; 
rather  to  estimate  the  evil  too  high  than  too  low  in  the 
scale  of  prudential  calculation. 

Will  any  tijinking  man  say  that  an  invasion  of  this  coun- 
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try  is  impossible  ? — Will  he  even  affirm  ibat   it   is,  in  any 
high  degree  improbable?   But   if    any   evil   oF    such  over- 
whelming  magnitude  be,  though    only    in    a  low    degree, 
probable,  can  our  provisions  against  it  be  too  early,  or  too 
well,  matured  ?  Can    we   be  too  vigilant  and    circumspect, 
can  our  general  measures  of  defence   be  prepared  with  too 
much  foresight,  combined  with   too   much  skill,  or  consoli- 
dated   with    loo  much    force  ?     If   the  time  be  only  likely 
to  arrive  when  we  shall  have  to   fight  on  English  ground  for 
our  laws,  our  property,  our  lives,  and  all  that  we  value  most, 
can  we  be  too  much  on  our  guard   against   such  a   perilous 
emergency?   If    an    invasion  should    take  place   when  we 
are  unprepared,  or  before  we  are   sufficiently  prepared,  is  it 
neceasary   for  us  to  borrow   any  figures  of  rhetoric  to  de- 
scribe the  consequences  which  must  ensue  ?  Our  advice   is; 
let  us  leave  as  little  as  possible  to  fortuitous  contingencies  ; 
let  us  not  stake  the  safety  of  an  empire  on  the  variations  of 
the  wind  or  the  stormy   caprice  of  the  ocean.     Let  us  be 
armed  at  all  points  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea. 

The  question  of  national  defence  has  been  much  discuss- 
ed ;  but  there  seems  to  have  been  more  speculative  dispute 
than  practical  arrangement.  Much  has  been  said,  but 
little  has  been  done.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  every 
^day  adds  to  the  proximity  of  the  danger,  and  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  our  preparations  to  avert  it.  What  we  want, 
therefore,  is  not  a  system  of  defence  which  it  will  require 
years  to  put  in  execution,  but  something  which  may  be 
rendered  almost  immediately  efficient.  For  this  purpose 
Mr.  Birch  recommends  the  formation  of  entrenched 
camps  in  the  most  eligible  situations.  These  camps 
should 

*  Be  strengthened  or  fortified  by  means  of  detached  and  inde- 
pendent permanent  works  or  forts  in  the  best  situations  that  could 
be  found  for  them,  and  such  that  each  should  require  a  particular 
attack  to  reduceit  ;  and  that  they  should  flank,  and  be  connected 
by  a  deep  intrenchment  of  earth,  which  entrenchment  might  be 
levelled  when  the  army  wished  to  go  and  combat  the  enemy  ;  with 
some  works  in  an  advanced  line,  tho'<e  in  the  second  line  to  be  op- 
posite the  interval  of  those  in  the  fiist  line  ;  those  of  the  first  order 
to  be  ablo  to  cover  from  30  to  50  GOO  men,  and  those  of  the 
second  a  lesser  number.  It  is  a  similar  principle  on  which  Alexan- 
dria and  Cairo  in  Egypt  were  fortified  by  the  French,  each  of  which 
could  have  covered  any  number  of  men,  and  which  enabled  their 
corps  thereto  exact  such  favourable  terms  of  capitulation  ;  which 
sufficiently  manifested  what  an  excellent  defence  they  might  hav« 
made,  though  unsupported  by  the  people  of  the  couutry,  and  with- 
out any  communication  with  the  sea. 

Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  14.  May,  1803.  F 
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*  It  is  the  same  principle  on  which  Schweidnitz  was  fortified 
when  it  maintained  the  famous  siege  of  two  months  against  Freder- 
ick in  the  seven  years  war.  It  is  on  a  similar  plan  on  which 
Genoa  is  fortified,  which  defended  itself  so  admirably  under  Mas- 
sena  against  the  Austrian  army.  It  was  a  similar  principle  which 
Frederick  and  Marshal  Saxe  prescribed  in  fortifying  their  camps 
with  detached  redoubts.  Connected  with  such  a  plan  is  the  ob- 
servation that  has  been  made,  that  every  camp  has  a  key  to  it: 
Bonaparte  seized  this  key  in  the  Prussian  position  of  Jena.  The 
object  of  the  independent  forts  is  to  occupy  this  key,  to  strengthen 
it  so  that  there  should  be  no  chance  of  losing  it  for  a  long  time, 
and  to  create  or  improve  several  other  holds  or  keys  to  the  camp. 
It  is  conceived  that  this  manner  of  fortifying  the  ground,  or  of  con- 
structing the  fortified  position,  would  be  attended,  among  other 
advantages,  with  the  following : 

*  That  they  would  require  a  very  short  time  to  construct  them,  on 
account  of  its  being  necessary  to  fortify  chiefly  particular  points, 
and  not  equally  the  whole  enceinte ;  the  intermediate  spaces  be- 
tween the  flanks  being  only  required  to  be  a  deep  earthen  intrench- 
ment,  which  would  soon  be  made;  that  they  would  be  capable  of 
a  long  defence,  for  they  would  be  capable  of  a  successive  one,  from 
the  number  of  forts  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  reduce,  from  the 
strong  position  of  them,  from  the  being  enabled  to  fortify  in  nearly 
right  lines,  and  from  the  extent  of  the  front,  and  the  position  being 
open  by  sea,  or  being  upon  a  river  which  would  probably  admit 
of  its  being  succoured.  That  thoy  would  be  proper  either  to  cover 
a  very  large  body  of  men,  or  to  be  defended  by  a  small  number, 
or  the  parts  of  the  enceinte  are  thus  reduced  to  some  points  of  only 
which  it  is  necessary  to  defend  ;  that  they  would  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  stores,  ammunition,  and  provision,  since  they  cover 
a  great  deal  of  space  ;  that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  that  the* 
enemy  should  be  able  to  avail  himself  of  them,  as,  in  order  to  do- 
this,  he  would  have  to  reduce  all  the  forts,  which  would  neces* 
sarily  take  a  very  longtime.  Each  might  maintain  itself  until 
it  in  particular  was  forced  to  surrender  3  and  the  governor  should 
not  have  the  power  of  making  a  general  capitulation  for  them,  but 
the  commandant  of  each  fort  should  answer  himself  for  his  own 
capitulation,  without,  however,  having  any  power  to  conclude  one 
for  himself  until  he  became  the  senior  officer  of  the  whole  camp.  * 


*  It  may  safely  be  asserted,*  says  Captain  Birch,that  'fortified  posi- 
tions are  essentially  necessary  in  every  plan  for  offensive  or  defensive 
war  ;  both  of  which  are  liable  to  sinister  accidents,  to  which  for- 
tifications may  furnish  a  limit  that  otherwise  could  only  be  found 
^1  the  entire  destruction  of  our  power  ;  that  well-appointed  armies 
are  but  a  precarious  pledge  of  success,  or  of  exemption  from  the 
worst  effects  of  defeat,  unless  we  have  large  reierves  of  men  and 
fortified  positions  to  support  them.  1  speak  of  fortifications  asaujc- 
iliaries,  that  without  them  we  could  only  count  upon  victory,  ot 
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he  liable  to  the  greatest  disasters  in  case  of  defeat  ;  that  they  con- 
vert war  from  a  system  of  hazards  to  a  system  of  just  and  rational 
calculations,  the  result  of  which  in  our  own  country  we  might  ba 
assured  would  be  favourable  to  us.  Their  general  advantages  will 
appear  from  a  consideration  of  their  nature  and  object,  which  is 
to  place  a  few  men  in  a  i>tate  to  combat  and  resist  for  along  time 
a  much  greater  number:  or  to  place  a  large  number  of  men  who 
may  be  inferior  in  discipline,  in  tactics  or  manoeuvres,  or  in  chiefs 
and  leaders,  in  a  condition  to  combat  and  resist  inferior  or  supe- 
rior numbers,  who  may  have  the  advantage  of  them  in  the  above 
respects. 

*  And  another  great  object  of  them  is  (0  secure  the  military  depots 
of  provisions  and  warlike  stores,  whose  safety  cannot  be  ensured 
without  them,  and  which  are  the  means  of  defensive  war.  The  se- 
veral other  properties  of  fortified  positions  naturally  follow,  as  being 
the  base  of  the  line  of  operation  for  the  corps  of  our  a; my  in  any 
of  the  different  lines  they  may  choose  or  be  forced  to  act  upon  ;  as 
being  places  of  retreat  for  any  one  of  them,  should  that  become  ne- 
cessary, from  whence  they  might  in  their  oftensive  or  defensive 
operations  draw  their  supplies  of  all  kinds,  of  recruits  in  men,  and 
every  thing  they  may  stand  in  need  of;  as  being  rallying  points  for 
them,  and  where  the  active  and  armed  |)art  of  the  population  of 
the  country  might  rendezvous,  and  receive  organization  and  direc- 
lion,  and  from  whence  they  might  safely  isf  ue  to  annoy  the  enemy's 
communications  on  the  flanks  and  rear  of  his  army,  which  supposes 
such  a  disposition,  that  some  of  them  would  necessarily  be,  as  he 
advanced,  in  one  or  other  of  these  situations  in  respect  to  him;  as 
being  a  shelter  at  the  same  time  for  the  vessels  of  the  military  and 
mercantile  marine,  should  they  require  it,  which  supposes  the  situa- 
tion of  some  of  them  to  be  on  the  coast;  and  n%  being  places  of 
rendezvous  and  secure  places  of  communication  for  them  with  the 
inhabitants  on  shore,  should  we  have  the  command  of  the  sea, 
by  means  of  which  they  might  transport  corps  into  the  mosi  favour- 
able situations  for  them  to  act  in,  and  might  give  every  assistance 
to  others;  as  being  depots  of  grain  and  provision  and  places  of  secu- 
rity for  the  wealth  of  the  country  ;  as  being  the  means  of  ensuring 
to  ourselves  military  positions,  which  would  not  only  be  useful  to 
US,  but  in  the  highest  degree  useful  to  the  enemy,  should  he  be  able 
to  possess  himself  of  them  in  their  present  state  ;  as  remedying  the 
defect  of  the  figure  of  the  country,  by  increasing  the  strength  of  the 
weak  parts,  thereby  preventing  any  disjunction  of  them,  and  ensur- 
ing the  communication  of  the  several  parts  in  its  whole  length. 
They  would. enable  the  corps  of  the  army  to  unite  in  the  part  where 
the  invasion  was  most  serious,  and  to  employ  their  whole  force  in 
crushing  the  enemy  there,  confiding  the  defence  of  the  other  parts 
to  the  fortified  positions  and  to  th^  population  of  the  country,  who 
would  at  least  preserve  them  and  the  great  depots  of  provisions  and 
ammunition,  until  the  array  should  return  to  act  there.  They 
would  enable,  in  the  same  man^ner,  the  navy  to  leave  for  a  time 
some  parts  of  the  shore  unprotected,  in  order  to  unite  their  force  in 
.  F2 
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other  parts,  which  might  at  times  be  highly   necessary,  and  be  the 
means  of  preservation  to  us,  and  of  glory  to  them.  * 

We  leave  these  ideas  of  Mr.  Birch  to  be  canvassed  by  mili- 
tary men;  but  they  carry  conviction  to  our  plain  and  un. 
prejudiced  understandings.  This  island  from  its  great 
length  presents  numerous  points  of  attack,  which  must  ne- 
cessarily occasion  a  dispersion  of  our  force.  One  of  the  ob- 
jects, therefore,  of  Mr.  Birch,  is  to  establish  points  of  defence, 
which  may  serve  as  means  of  communication  and  centres 
of  reunion  between  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Thus,  if  any  of  the  weaker  parts  should  be  attacked,  these 
fortified  positions  would  enablethem  to  holdout  and  keepthe 
enemy  in  check  till  assistance  might  besent  from  other  posts. 
Thus  by  a  judicious  distribution  of  these  entrenched  points 
the  whole  kingdom  would  present  the  appearance  of  an  im- 
pregnable camp  ;  and  would  leave  the  enemy  no  chance  of 
success  in  whatever  quarter  he  might  begin  his  attack.  It 
is  not  probable  that  France  will  cease  to  menace  an  inva- 
sion till  it  has  been  either  rendered  abortive  by  the  actual 
failure  of  the  experiment,  or  till  our  state  of  preparation 
lias  lendered  it  impracticable.  We  know  that  many  persons 
would  object  to  the  establishment  of  such  numerous  fortres- 
ses as  favourable  to  the  purposes  of  despotism,  and  danger- 
ous to  the  liberties  of  the  country.  This  did  not  seem  the 
case  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Charles.;  when  numerous  for? 
tified  places  were  scattered  over  the  kingdom;  but  which 
did  not  in  general  prove  very  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the 
parliament.  And  we  place  so  much  reliance  on  the  love 
©f  liberty,  which  pervades  the  bosoms  of  Englishmen,  as 
not  to  believe  that,  if  any  future  sovereign  of  this  country 
shTjuld  harbour  any  design  to  subvert  the  popular  part  of 
the  constitution,  he  would  find  any  assistance  in  the  great 
mass  of  our  military  force  ;  and  without  the  cordial  co-oper- 
ation of  the  soldiery,  who  cannot  be  entirely  divested  of  all 
civic  feeling,  the  most  numerous  fortifications  would  be  of 
no  avail.  But  general  e^cperience  does  not  prove  that  for- 
tified positions  are  dangerous  to  liberty,  Joseph  the  second 
certainly  entertained  the  opposite  opinion  when  he  de- 
molisiied  the  fortresses  of  the  Netherlands  ;  and  was  it  not 
by  means  of  her  fortresses  that  Holland  was  enabled  to  rescue 
herself  from  slavery  and  oppression  ?  Mr.  Birch  well  re- 
marks  that   fortified  places 

*Have  leen  employed  as  the  bulwarks  of  liberty   and    of  despa, 
ti^m.     Circumstances  alone  render  ihem  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
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Large  and  permanent  garrisons  drawn  from  an  army  of  a  certain 
character  and  composition,  render  them  as  it  were  th&  strong  holds 
of  tyranny  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  left  entirely  at  certain  conjunctures 
in  the  hands  of  the  people,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  they 
may  be  converted  into  strong  holds  of  democracy.  Properly  regu- 
lated they  would  be  liable  to  produce  neither  of  these  effects  ;  but, 
in  a  government  like  ours,  partly  regal  and  partly  popular,  would 
give  strength  and  stability  to  both  principles  of  the  constituiion/ 

There  is  one  consideration,  which  we  v'ish  to  impress 
upon  our  readers — thatlhis  country  having  now^  for  so  long 
a  period,  enjoyed  the  solid  security  of  domestic  peace,  and 
been  exempted  from  the  ravage  of  actual  war,  such  an  un- 
fortunate occurrence  would,  atjint,  occasion  a  degree  of* 
terror  and  confusion,  which  till  it  had  subsided,  would  be 
highly  4jnfavourable  to  any  united  efforts  and  any  vigorous 
resistance.  The  invasion  of  a  large  French  force  in  any  one 
part  of  the  island  would  no  sooner  be  known,  than  a  sort  of 
wild  panic  would  probably  vibrate  through  every  part  of 
the  island.  The  horror  that  would  prevail  in  the  immediate 
point  of  attack,  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe,  and  the 
sensation  would,  at  \esiS\.,for  a  short  time,  be  diffusive  and 
contagious.  Nor  can  we  well  say  how  much  an  active  and 
enterprizing  enemy  might  convert  this  first  moment  of 
alarm  to  his  own  advantage  and  to  our  loss.  Whenever  he 
arrives,  his  motions,  if  they  do  not  instantly  meet  with  some 
effectual  obstruction,  will  be  more  rapid  than  we  are  apt  to 
imagine;  and  a  few  days  will  be  sufficieht  for  his  march 
from  almoit  any  part  of  the  kingdom  to  the  centre  of  our  com- 
merce  and  our  power.  Now  the  erection  of  such  strong  posts 
as  Mr.  Birch  so  judiciously  suggests,  will  tend  to  diminish 
the  first  alarm,  to  counteract  the  sensation  of  dread,  and  to 
inspire  that  confidence  which  is  the  soul  of  bold  emprize. 
They  would  present  a  powerful  obstacle  to  the  enemy,  al- 
most as  soon  as  he  set  his  foot  on  shore  :  which  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  overcome  before  he  could  advance. 
The  delay,  which  would  be  thus  occasioned,  would  be  of 
inestimable  importance.  It  would  give  time  for  the  con- 
centration of  a  mass  of  force  near  the  point  of  danger;  and 
the  first  alarm  would  expire  before  the  enemy  could  profit 
by  the  confusion  of  our  fears.  In  the  commencement  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  it  was  the  numerous  fortresses  which 
bristle  the  northern  frontier  of  France,  which  saved  that 
country  from  the  spoliation  of  the  coalesced  armies. 

'  Notwithstanding, '  lays  Mr,  Birch,  ^  that  the  French  troops 
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xvere  repeateJly  beaten  in  the  ficl(],  and  that  they  were  forced  in 
the  camp  of  Famars,  and  of  Cesar,  and  that  they  lost  three  of 
their  fortresses,  Conde,  Valenciennes  and  Quesnoy,  it  "was  under  the 
safeguard  andprolection  of  the  rest^  and  in  the  interval  of  time  af» 
forded  by  their  reyistance,  that  they  called  forth  and  prepared  for 
actiony  those  means  which  afterwards  assured  them  so  many  successes/ 

Without  fortified  positions,  such  as  Capt.  Birch  reconi- 
mends,  the  fate  of  this  coirnlry,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Nor- 
man invasion,  might  be  determined  by  the  issue  of  a  single 
battle*  But  if  his  defensive  scheme  were  accomphshed, 
then 

*  However  disastrous  fortune  might  please  to  make  those  affairs, 
they  would  not  be  fatal  to  us,  since  the  means  of  supporting  or  of 
repairing  them  would  be  known  and  assured.  In  fighting  a  battle 
we  should  run  less  risk  than  the  enemy's  army  opposed  to  us,  for 
his  means  of  repairing  his  losses  would  not  be  so  much  at  hand  as 
ours  would  be.' 

To  the  objection  that  these  fortresses  'might  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  enemy  if  he  were  to  get  possession  of 
them  ;'  Capt.  Birch  very   properly  replies,  that 

^  If  he  got  possession  of  them  after  they  had  been  any  wise  pro-  , 
perly  defended,  they  would  then  have  served  our  purpose  much 
more  thati  they  would  do  his  ;  and  that  the  chance  of  his  posses- 
sing himself  of  them  through  the  cowardice  or  extreme' inertness 
of  the  defenders  is  a  reason  for  not  having  them,  which  would 
apply,  in  a  greater  degree,  to  our  artillery,  and  to  our  depots,  whe- 
ther of  it,  or  of  subsistence  and  warhke  stores/ 

And  as  Mr.  Birch  proposes  to 

*  Form  the  enceinte,  or  enclosure  of  the  place  of  a  variety  of 
independent  works,  each  of  which  would  require  a  particular 
operation  to  reduce  it,  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  the  enemy 
would  have  time  to  take  them  all,  as  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
do  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantage  otthe  enceinte  of  the 
place ;  but  if  he  should  attempt  this,  it  would  serve  our  purpose 
in  the  way  I  have  just  intimated,  and  would  give  us  the  opportu- 
nity of  collecting  our  means,  and  of  repeatedly  attacking  him  whilst 
he  was  employing  his  force  in  a  stationary  manner.' 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  case  of  invasion,  our  prin- 
cipal force  would  consist  of  raw  and  inexperienced  troops, 
who  might'  fight  very  well  behind  walls  and  intrenchments^ 
but  in  whom,  when  opposed  in  the  open  field  to  an  army  of 
veterans,  less  confidence  could  be  reposed.  But  placed 
in  fortified  positions,  they  would  gain  experience ;  and  be 
gradually  hardened  to  the  dangers  and  toils  of  war. 

*  Ancient  and    modern  history    shew    the    excellent   defences 
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that  have  been  made  by  volunteers  and  by  irregular  troops  who  couM 
not  face  the  enemy  in  the  field,  as  in  the  case  of  Tyre,  Rhodes, 
Carthage,  Marseilles,  of  the  modern  cities  of  the  United  States  after 
their  revolt  from  Spain,  of  Barcelona  and  of  Limerick,  and  recently 
of  Lyons,  Cairo,  Acre,  Burtpore  in  India,  and  of  Gaeta.  The 
French  in  coming  before  the  last  place,  required  the  prince  of  Hesse 
to  surrender  it  in  fcix  hours  on  pain  of  being  put  to  the  s\vord  with 
his  whole  garrison,  yet  it  detained  them  five  months  before  it,  and 
caused  them  a  considerable  loss  of  men.  The  g.irrison  was  com- 
posed of  the  worst  species  of  troops,  of  new  raised  conscripts,  with- 
out the  smallest  discipline  and  of  new-made  galley  slaves ;  yet  they 
would  have  held  out  much  longer  if  the  resources  of  the  place  in 
artillery  and  stores  had  been  better  managed  throughout  the  siege. 
The  detention  of  so  great  a  part  of  the  French  force  before  that 
place  afforded  Sir  John  Stuart  the  opportunity  of  executing  his  bril- 
liant expedition  into  Calabria,  where  he  destroyed  a  great  part  of 
general  Regnitr's  army,  which  was  styled  the  advanced  corps  of  the 
army  of  Sicily,  and  took  the  stores  and  artillery  destined  for  his 
operationji  there/ 

Capt.  Birch  proposes  to  assimilate' the  militia  in  every 
respect  to  the  troops  of  the  line  ;  and  he  recominends  a  new 
composition  and  modelling  of  the  volunteers.  What  he 
says  of  the  volunteer  corps  is  probably  true^  that 

*  The  greater  part  of  the  men  have  not  the  physical  properties 
necessary  for  soldiers.  There  has  no  selection  been  made  of  them 
with  this  view;  and  most  of  them  would  not  be  able  to  withstand 
the  effect  of  a  few  night  marches  and  exposure  to  the  weather,  &c/ 

General  Washington's  opinion  of  irregular, inexperienced 
and  undisciplined  troops  was,  that  to  place  any  dependance 
on  them  was  to  rest  upon  a  broken  staff.  If  our  militia 
soldiers  were  properly  officered/ Capt.  Birch  thinks  that 
^  no  troops  in  the  world  could  be  superior  to  them.'  The 
want  of  experienced  and  skilful  officers  seems  indeed  at 
present  to  constitute  our  principal  military  defect_,  which  is 
not  likely  to  be  effectually  remedied  while  the  present  mode 
of  promotion  by  favour  and  purchase  is  retained.  Military 
skill  without  other  more  substantial  recommendations,  has  at 
present  but  very  small  chance  of  advancement  in  the  army, 

*  The  late  regulations  of  Mr.  Windham's  act/  which  are 
now  unhappily  almost  entirely  defeated,  *  would/  says  Capt. 
Birch, 

'Together  with  those  I  have  ventured  to  suggest,  tend  to  establish 
on  the  part  of  the  so'ldier  that  community  of  sentiment  and  interest 
Vihh  his  fellow-citizens,  which  pledge  him  rather  as  the  certain 
ally  than  as  the  probable  tnemy  of  their  liberties,' 
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We  have  dwelt  longer  on  Capt.  Birch's  performance  than 
its  size  might  seem  to  demand,  from  a  strong  conviction  of 
the  infinite  importance  of  the  subject  in  the  present  crisis  of 
the  empire.  The  author  appears  to  be  a  man  of  sound  judg- 
ment and  enlightened  views,  and  we  hope  that  his  pamphlet 
will  awaken  the  general  attention  of  the  country  to  a  sys- 
tem of  national  defence  without  the  adoption  of  which  very 
precarious  will  be  the  tenure  of  our  laws,  our  property,  and 
our  lives.  If  the  war  be  continued,  it  is  a  moral  certainty  that 
an  invasion  of  this  country  will  sooner  or  later  be  attempted. 
The  probabilities  are  that  the  attempt  will  fail  ;  but  the 
enemy  may  land  a  large  army  of  veterans  on  our  shores. 
^  With  only  such  a  tremendous  possibility,  for  we  will  not 
call  it  probability,  before  our  eyes,  ought  we  for  a  moment 
to  hoodwink  our  sight  to  the  awful  conflict  which  then 
awaits  us,  when  all  that  we  hold  most  dear  will  be  put  at 
stake  on  the  uncertain  issue  of  war  }  Let  us  by  timely  and 
vigorous  preparation  endeavour  to  chain  the  fickleness  of 
fortune,  to  guard  against  the  worst  reverses  which  we  can 
experience,  and  to  commit  as  little  as  possible  to  the  hazard 
of  a  die.  Let  us  learn  zvise  and  vigorous  precaution  even  from 
our  inveterate  enemy,  who,even  while  he  was  conquering  in 
Poland  did  not  neglect  the  defensive  frontier  of  France.  It 
is  said  that  Fortune  is  the  deity  whom  Bonaparte  most 
adores  ;  but  though  he  has  hitherto  enjoyed  the  smiles  of 
this  lady  he  is  too  discreet  to  trust  any  thing 
TO  HER  inconstancy.  He  knows  her  sorceries,  and  none 
of  her  blandishments  can  lull  him  into  security  or  inaction. 
While  he  seems  fondled,  like  a  spoiled  child  in  her  embrace, 
he  still  retains  the  energy  of  a  man,  and  he  does  all  that 
human  exertion  can  do  to  secure  his  end.  In  this  respect  and 
not  in  his  unprincipled  aggressions  on  neutral  states,  it 
seems  both   wise  and  good  to  follow  his  example* 
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obsolete  in  England,  were  fermerly  common  to  both  Coun- 
trits ;  and  elucidating  national  Rites,  Customs,  and  Insti- 
tutions in  their  Jnaiogy  to  those  of  other  Nations,  to  which 
is  prefixed  a  Diisertation  on  the  Origin  of  the  Scottish 
Language,       By  John   Jamiesvn,     D.  D,  Fellow  of  the 
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Royal  Society  of  Sdinhurgh,  and  of  the  Society  of  the 
Jntiquaries  of  Scotland,  2  vols,  4to,  4L  4s,  boards, 
Longman.    1808. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  the  Scotch  language  has  long  been 
z  literary  desideratum,  which  we  are  happy  to  sec  at  last 
supplied  by  the  industry  and  learning  of  Dr.  Janiiefeon,  who 
has  spent  the  leisure  of  twenty  years  in  the  execution.  We 
should  have  been  sorry  if  such  a  performance  had  not  made 
its  appearance,  or  if  it  had  been  longer  delayed  ;  for  the 
vernacular  language  of  Scotland  is  gradually  becoming 
merged  in  the  more  polished  and  useful  dialect  -of  South 
Britain  ;  and  perhaps  another  century  will  hardly  elapse 
before  the  Scotch  will  cease  to  exist,  excejat  in  the 
writings  of  the  dead.  Since  the  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms, the  Scotch  idiom  has  been  gradually  becoming  more 
and  more  absorbed  in  the  English  ;  and  for  want  of  the 
mere  early  compilation  of  a  dictionary,  the  meaning  of 
many  terms  which  might  have  been  preserved,  is  now  ir- 
recoverably lost.  Dr.  Jamieson  remarks  with  great  truth, 
that, 

Mill  of  late,  even  those  who  pretended  to  write  glossaries  to  the 
Scottish  books  which  they  published,  generally  explained  the  terms, 
which  almost  every  reader  understood,  and  quite  overlooked  those 
that  were  mure  ancient  and  obscure.' 

*  Within  these  few  years/  says  the  author  of  this  yaluable 
work, 

*  A  taste  for  Scottish  literature  has  revived  both  in  Scotland  and 
England.  Hence  the  want  of  an  etymological  dictionary  has  been 
felt  more  than  ever;  and  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  all  who 
possess  a  genuine  taste  for  the  literary  productions  of  their  country, 
must  feel  disposed  to  encourage  a  work  which  is  necessary,  not 
merely  for  illustrating  their  beauties,  but,  in  many  instances,  even 
for  rendering  them  intelligible.' 

Among  other  qualifications  which  tend  to  make  his  work 
more  interesting  than  a  dictionary  usually  is.  Dr.  Jamieson. 
has>  under  various  words,  embraced  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining many  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  ancient  times 
to  which  they  refer;  many  of  which  were  hitherto  involved 
in  obscurity.  The  knowledge  of  ancient  manners  often 
reflects  light  on  the  obscurities  of  language  ;  and  language, 
in  its  turn,  often  serves  to  elucidate  many  peculiarities  in 
ancient  modes. 

If  as  UR  etymologist,  Dr.  Jamieson  seldom  merits  thq 
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praise  of  extraordinary  penetration,  yei  great  good  sense, 
and  a  competent  portion  of  judgment,  never  suffer  him  to 
deviate  into  those  fanciful  absurdities,  which  so  often 
chequer  the  pages  of  Skinner  and  other  etymologists. 
Though  language  is  usually  considered  an  arbitrary  inven- 
tion, yet  in  the  formation  men  are  certainly  governed  by 
those  laws  of  association  and  resemblance,  which  have  such 
powerful  influence  on  all  the  actions  of  sensitive  atid  in- 
tellectual existence.  The  appropriation  of  terms,  and  the 
multiplication  of  the  secondary  meanings,  which  those 
terms  are  applied  to  denote,  are  not  matters  of  such  capri- 
cious anjd  fortuitous  accomplishment  as  Horace  seemed  to 
suppose.  Even  a  primary  or  radical  term  is  seldom  a  ca- 
pricious or  arbitrary  designation  ;  some  real  or  supposed 
analogy  or  resemblance  influences  the  choice  ;  but  when  we 
Gome  to  extend  the  radical  signification  of  a  word  into  a 
complex  ramification  of  meanings,  the  operation  of  analogy 
is  still  more  evident.  The  perception  of  one  resemblance 
leads  to  another,  till  the  relation  of  the  superinduced  mean- 
ing to  the  primary  signification  almost  entirely  disappears. 
But  the  erudition,  the  good  sense,  and  the  penetration  of 
a  lexicographer  are  seen  in  tracing  the  significations  of 
words,  not  only  through  their  more  palpable  and  immediate, 
but  their  more  delicate  and  less  perceptible  shades  of  resem- 
blance. Numerous  words  present  an  extensive  and  com- 
plicated variety  of  meanings;  the  duty  of  the  philologist  is 
to  trace  those  meanings  like  a  well  drawn  pedigree,  from 
the  parental  source  to  the  most  remote  relation.  Thus  the 
art  of  the  lexicographer  is,  in  some  measure,  allied  to  that 
of  the  metaphysician;  for  both  are  employed  in  tracing  the 
operations  of  mind.  A  well-digested  dictionary,  in  which 
ihe  words  were  analysed  into  their  several  simple  ideas, 
and  in  which  the  near  resemblances  were  regularly  traced 
up  to  the  more  remote,  would  serve,  in  some  measure,  like 
a  treatise  of  philosophy  to  illuminate  the  mind.  Even 
savages  are  quick  in  discerning  tliose  resemblances,  which 
are  employed  to  give  new  shades  and  turns  to  the  significations 
of  words ;  and  the  resemblances  which  they  descry,  though 
they  may  be  usually  gross,  and  drawn  rather  from  physical 
appearances  than  from  moral,  or  intellectual  qualities  still 
seem  to  mark  the  operations  of  mind,  and  prove  the  forma- 
tion of  words  and  of  the  meanings  vviiich  are  annexed  td  them, 
to  be  in  general  the  effect  not  so  much  of  arbitrary  conventi- 
on as  of  deliberate  choice,  influenced  by  those  considerations 
vhich  have  their  origin  in  the  organization  of  man.  The 
remark  oi  Condiilac  in  his  *'  Languc  d^s  Calcuh/*  may  well 
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be  opposed  to  the  authority  of  Horace.—'  Les  langues  ne 
sont  pas  un  ramasd'expressions  prise  au  hasard^  oii  dont  oa 
ne  se  sert  que  parce  qu'on  est  convenu  de  s'en  servif.  Si 
I'usage  de  chaque  mot  suppose  une  convention,  la  conven- 
tion suppose  une  raison  qui  fait  adopter  chaque  mot.  Et 
Tanalogie,  quidonne  la  loi,et  sans  laquelle  il  seroit  impossible 
de  s'entendrej  ne  permet  pas  une  choix  absoluraent  arbitraire.' 
In  an  elaborate  dissertation  on  the  origin  of  the  Scottish 
language  which  Dr.  Jamieson  has  prefixed  to  the  first 
volume  of  his  dictionary,  he  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
the  language,  which  is  spoken  in  the  low-lands  of  Scotland, 
is  not,  as  has  been  commonly  supposed,  a  dialect  of  the 
English  or  rather  of  the  Anglosaxon,  but  a  branch  of  the 
ancient  Gothic,  immediately  derived  from  an  early  settle- 
ment of  a  colony  from  Scandinavia.  Bede,  in  his  Ecclesi- 
astical History,  lib.  i.e.  1.  says,  that  the  northern  parts  of 
Britain  were  peopled  by  Picts  from  Scythia.  This  account 
exactly  coincides  with  that  of  the  Saxon  chronicle,  p.  l,edit« 
Gibson.  Hence  the  nation  is  called  Scyllisc.  and  the  country 
Scytan  lond.  Bede  evidently  makes  a  distinction  between 
the  Picts  and  Britons,  or  Welsh,  which  he  would  not  have 
done  if  they  had  not  been  a  different  people.  For  he 
says  ;  cum  plurimam  insulae  partem  possedissent  (^Britones) 
contigit  gen  tern  Piciorum  de  Scythia,  ut  perhibent,  longis 
navibus  non  multisoceanum  ingressam,  &c. 

*  Had  they  (the  Picts)'  says  Dr.  Jamieson,  *  been  Welsh  or  indeed 
Celts  of  any  description,  the  similarity  of  language  could  not  have 
entirely  escaped  his  observation.  If  an  intelligent  highjander,  can  at 
this  day,  after  a  national  separation  of  fourteen  hundred  years  make 
himself  understood  by  an  Irishman,  it  is  totally  inconceivable  that 
the  language  of  the  Picts,  if  Britons,  should  have  so  far  lost  it« 
original  character  in  a  far  shorter  period,' 

Mr.  Chalmers  in  his  Caledonia  disputes  the  testimony 
of  Bede  respecting  the  Scythian  extraction  of  the  Picts ; 
but  we  think  that  his  objections  are  ably  repelled  by  Dr. 
Jamieson  ;  and  that  he  has  clearly  made  out  the  claim  of 
his  ancestors  to  a  Gothic  origin.  But  as  this  discussion 
is  not  likely  to  be  very  interesting  to  our  readers  except 
as  far  as  it  teaches  us  where  principally  to  seek  the  etymoas 
of  the  Scottish  language,  we  shall  not  expatiate  upon  it  at 
greater  length. 

In  criticising  a  dictionary  our  limits  will  unfortunately 
hardly  allow  us  to  exhibit  more  than  a  few  specimens  of  the 
execution  with  the  general  result  of  our  enquiries  into  its 
merits  or  defects.  We  shall  extract  our  specimens  indif- 
ferently from  the  several  letters  of  the  alphabet  which  will 
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e:xhibit  abetter  idea  of  the  work  itself  than  a  more  curious 
and  dehberate  selection. 

*  Aich.  s.  Echo  ;  pron.  as  vi^  in  Gr.  r%oy,  vox.  This  is  the  only 
word  used  in  Angus  to  denote  the  repercussion  of  sound.  In  the 
Gothic  dialects  echo  has  had  no  conimoti  appellation.  It  is  cvi-, 
dent  that  our  forefathers  have  originally  considered  it  as  something 
supernatural.  For  it  has  received  a  variety  of  personal  designa- 
tions. In  A.  S,  it  is  called  werdu-maerey  or  the  wood-land  nymph; 
maere  not  being  confined  to  the  night-mare,  but  used  as  a  generic 
term.  1  he  northern  nations  give  it  t-he  name  o{  Dwerga-mal,  or 
the  speech  of  the  fairies,  pigmies,  or  Droichs,  (for  our  word  droich, 
acknowledges  tlie  same  origin)  which  were  supposed  to  inhabit 
the  rocks.  The  Celtic  nations  seem  to  have  entertained  a  similar 
idea.  For  echo  in  Gael,  is  Mactalah,  i.  e.  the  lone  son  of  the 
rock.' 

This  short  extract  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  inter- 
esting matter  with  which  the  author  has  diversified  his  ex- 
planations. Perhaps  the  word  itself  may  not  inaptly  be 
derived  from  the  Saxon  eacan  aiigere,  to  augment  by  the 
addition  of  something  like.  Echo  is  a  repetition  of  the  sound  ; 
and  this  repetition  would  naturally  influence  the  choice  of 
a  Dame  for  the  thing. 

'  To  aigh,  V.  a.  To  owe,  to  be  indebted.  yligJiand^  owing,  S.  B, 
Su  G.  aeg-a,  id,  Jag  siegcr  /lunom  saamycket ;  Tantura  illi  de- 
beo  ;  Thrc.  Isl,  dg-a.  But  as  the  primary  sense  of  these  words  is, 
to  possess,  we  may  view  ours  as  also  allied  to  Moes  G.  Aig-an,  A. 
3.  ag«an  habere,  possidere.  Thus  a  transition  has  been  made  from 
the  idea  of  actual  possession  to  that  of  a  right  to  possess ;  and  the 
term  which  primarily  signifies  what  owe  hasy  is  transferred  to  what 
lie  ought  to  have.  Gr.  e;^w,  habeo,  seems  to  have  a  common  ori-^ 
gin/ 

The  English  word  ought  as  the  preterite  of  owe  comes 
from  the  Gothic  aigan.  Germ,  eigan,  and  when  we  employ  ' 
the  terni  morally,  and  say  that  A  or  B  ought  to  do  this  or 
that  we  mean  that  A  or  B  is  morally  indebted  in  the  per- 
formance of  such  and  such  works.  The  English  word 
duty  which  is  commonly  derived  from  the  French  devoir, 
is  more  properly  a  descendant  of  the  German  thun,  and 
denotes  something  to  be  done  or  which  ought  to  be  done. 

'  AitSi  s.  pi.  oats  s. 

The  corns  are  good  in  Blainshes ; 
Where  aitb  are  fine  and  said  by  kind, 
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That  if  ye  search  all  thorough. 
Meariis,  Buchan,  Mar,  nare  better  are 
Than  Leader  Haughs  and  Yarrow. 

Ritson's  S.  songs,  ii.  121,  122. 

'  A.  S.  ata,  ale,  id.  Habre  is  the  word  used  in  the  same  sense 
in  the  German  and  Scandinavian  dialects.  One  might  almost 
suppose  that,  as  this  grain  constituted  a  principal  part  of  the  food 
of  our  ancestors,  it  had  hence  received  its  name,' 

The  Anglo  Saxon  aet  signifies edullum  cibus,  or  food  la 
general.  The  reader  will  probably  recollect  the  manner 
in  which  Dr.  Johnson  evinced  his  Scotch  antipathies  in 
the  explanation  which  he  affixed  to  the  word  oats,  that  it 
was  *  food  for  horses  in  England  and  for  men  in  Scotland/ 
Dr.  Jamieson  seems  willing  to  remove  the  imputation  fronx 
h\s  contemporaries ;  for  he  says  that,  as  this  grain  consti- 
tuted a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  our  ancestors,  &c.  But 
most  of  the  northern  nations  appear  to  have  had  a  similar 
word  to  signify  the  act  of  eating  and  the  thing  eaten.  Thus 
Swed.  at ;  Germ,  as  cibavit ;  S»ved.  'ata  ;  Isl.  eta ;  A.  S.  etan 
Uiph  etan,  itan  ;  Germ,  ezzan,  ezzen,  essen  ;  Dutch  ede. 

Though  we  by  no  means  suppose  any  tliing  like  a  parity 
of  etymological  sagacity  between  Dr.  Jamieson  and  Mr. 
Home  Tooke  yei  we  think  that  the  derivation  of  the  con? 
junction  a/lthough  or  the  Scottish  aUthocht  by  Dr.  Jamie- 
son seems  on  the  whole  to  be  more  probable  than  that  of 
Mr.  Tooke.  Mr.  Tooke  discovers  the  original  of  the  con- 
junction in  the  A.  S.  thaf-ian  or  thaf-igan  concedere. 

*  It  is  no  inconsiderable  objection  to  this  hypothesis  that  it  is  not 
supported  by  analogy  in  the  other  northern  languages.  It  is  more 
probable  that  our  terra  is  merely  A.  S.  ihohtc,  Moes  G  thah-ta  cogi- 
tabat ;  or  the  part  pa,  of  the  word  from  which  E.  think  is  derived, 
as  in  l&iter  limes,  provided,  except,  &c.  have  been  formed.  Resolve 
althocht  and  it  literally  signifies,  *  all  being  thought  of,  or  taken 
into  account,'^  which  is  the  very  idea  meant  to  be  expressed  by  the 
use  of  the  conjunction.     Indeed  it  is  often  written  all  thocht. 

All  thocht  he,  as  ane  gentile  sura  tyme  vary 
Fill  perfytelie  he  wriies  sere  raysteris  fell. — 
All  thocht  our  faith  need  riane  authorising 
Of  Gentilis  bukis,  nor  by  sic  hethin  sparkis 
Yit  Virgin  writis  niony  just  clausis  conding. 

Doug.  Virgil.  Prol.  159,  10.  15* 

*  The  synon.  in  Germ,  exhibits  some  analogy.  Vachte  being  the 
imperf.  and  part  pa.  of  denk-en;  dock^  although,  may  have  been 
formed  from  the  same  verb.'  .-    • 
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*  Catter,  caterr,  s.  catarrh.  In  the  next  winter  Julius 
Frontynus  fell  iii  gret  infirmite  be  imoderat  flux  of  Cntter,  gene- 
rit  of  wak  humoris.*     Bellend.  Cron.  F.  46.  a.  Caterr,  Compl.  S.  p, 

*  The  ingenious  editor  of  the  Compl.  expl.  this  word  as  also 
signifying  an  imaginary  disease,  supposed  by  the  peasants  to  be 
caught  by  ^anrf/ing  cats;  and  similar  to  another  distemper  termed 
neazle- blowing^  which  gives  the  skins  of  dogs  a  cadaverous  yellow 
hue,  and  makes  their  hair  bristle  an  end,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  the  breath  of  the  weazle. 

'  I  will  not  say  that  the  account  here  given  of  the  supposed 
cause  of  the  Catter,  is  not  accurate;  as  it  undoubtedly  respects 
the  belief  of  the  peasants  on  the  border.  But  that  in  the  North 
of  S.  is  widely  different.  The  disease  itself  is  there  called  ca-» 
trick,  and  from  the  account  given  of  it,  appears  to  be  the  same 
which  physicians  call  a  cataract.  But  a  most  absurd  theory  is 
received  as  to  the  cause  of  this  disease.  If  a  cat  pass  over  a 
corpse,  it  is  believed  that  the  person,  whom  it  first  leaps  over  after 
this,  will  be  deprived  of  sight.  The  distemper  is  supposed  to  have 
Us  naijie  from  the  unlucky  animal.  So  far  does  this  ridiculous 
opinion  prevail  among  the  vulgar,  S.  B.  that  as  soon  as  a  person 
dies,  if  there  be  a  cat  in  the  house,  it  is  locked  up,  or  putf  under  a 
tub  to  prevent  its  approaching  the  corpse.  If  the  poor  creature 
has  passed  over  the  dead  body,  its  life  is  forfeited.  Sometimes  this 
is  carried  so  far,  that  if  it  be  found  in  the  same  apartment,  or  in 
that  above  it,  so  as  to  have  had  it  in  its  power  to  walk  over  the 
corpse,  it  is  irremediably  devoted  to  death.' 

*  Curling,  S.  An  amusement  on  the  ice,  in  which  contending 
parties  move  smooth  stones  towards  a  mark.  These  are  called 
curling-stanes.  *  Of  the  sports  of  these  parts,  that  of  curling  is 
a  favourite,  and  one  unknown  in  England;  it  is  an  amusement  of 
the  winter,  and  played  on  the  ice,  by  sliding  from  one  mark  to 
another,  great  stones  of  forty  to  seventy  pounds  weight,  of  a  he- 
mispherical form,  with  an  iron  or  wooden  handle  at  top.  The 
object  of  the  player  is  to  lay  his  stone  as  near  to  the  ra^rk  as  pos- 
sible, to  guard  that  of  his  partner,  which  had  been  well  laid  before, 
or  to  strike  o&  that  of  his  antagonist.*  Pennant's  tour  in  Scot. 
V772.  p.  93. 

.     «  ■  The  curling-stane, 

Slides  murm'ring  o'er  the  plain,' 

Ramsay's  Poems,  ii.  383. 

*  As  cauld's  a  curUng'Sfaney  a  proverbial  phrase  used  to  denote 
any  thing  that  is  cold  as  ice,  S. 

*  The  term  maybe  from  Teut.  KroU-eii,  Krull-en^  sinuare,  flec- 
Itere,  whence  E.  carl,  as  the  great  art  of  the  game  is  to  make  the 
gtones  bend  in  towards  the  mark,  when  it  is  so  blocked  up  that  they 
cannot  be  directed  in  a  straight  line.  Fr.  Crosl-er,  croul-er,  to 
pove  fast. 

*  The  ojrigin  of  the  name,  however,   may  be  illustrated  by  the 
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same  words  as  otherwise  used,  both  Teut.  Krull-en,  and  Fr.  Crouler^ 
signify  to  shake,  to  vibrate;  and  the  game  may  have  had  its  de- 
signation from  the  vibration  of  the  stones  in  their  motion,  in  con- 
sequence of  theinequality  of  the  surface. 

*  This  game  it  would  appear,  is  known  in  the  low  countries,  aU 
though  under  a  different  name.  For  Kilian  renders  Teut.  Kluyten^ 
Kalluyttn,  ludere  raassis  sive  globis  glaciatis,  certare  discis  in  ae- 
quoregiaciato.' 

The  English  curl  comes  from  the  Danish  krille  torqucre 
or  krolle  plica. 

*  E,  EE,  s.  The  eye. 

*  About  his  hals  anc  quhissel  hung  had  he. 
Was  ail  bis  solace  for  tinsale  of  his  %, 

Doug.  Virgii.  90. 

*  Quhat  is  the  rycht  keping  of  their  twa  commandis?  To  haif 
ane  cleir  ee  and  ane  clein  hart.p  A  clear  ee  is  the  rycht  judgment 
and  intention  of  our  mind.  Ab  .  Hamilton's  Calechisme  1551,  foL 
73.  A.  S.  tag^  Isla.ez^a,  id.  A.  S.  pLca^en.     Precop.  cghene^  Pers. 

.s«f.* 

The  L.  G.  is  og  ;  the  Swed  6ga  whence  our  ogle  to  fon- 
jdle  with  the  eyes.-^ 

The  Scotch  '  ee  of  the  day'  is  a  beautiful  metaphor  for 
noon  or  mid-day, 

*  To  MEL,  MELL,  V.  n.  to  Speak. 

Thairfore  meikly  with  mouth  met  to  that  myld> 
And  makhim  na  manance,  botall  mfsoure. 

Gawan  and  Gol.  1 1.  4,. 
^Su.  G.  mael-a,  Isl.  mal-a,  A.  S.  mael-au,  Germ.  Belg.  meld-en, 
precop.  malth-ata,  Moes.  G.  malhl-jan  loqui  ;  Su.  G.  w/ae/, voice  or 
soui^l.  Isl  ?««/  speech.  Ihre  views  Heb.  ^^D,  w?tt/a/  locutus  fuit 
as  the  root.  This  word  suggests  the  origin  of  mainly  mal  (whence 
E  wall)  as  used  by  the  Goth,  nation^  to  signify  a  forum,  also  a 
court,  LB  mall-US ;  because  these  public  matters  were  agitated  in 
the  way  of  discourse  or  reasoning.  For  MoesG.  mathls  denotes  a 
forum  from  the  v.  already  mentioned  ;  and  this  being  the  most  an- 
tient  of  the  Gothic  dialects,  we  may  believe  that  the  same  ana- 
logy is  preserved  in  the  rest.' 

The  Saxon  mal  is  loquela,  sermo,  malan  sermocinari^ 
N.  S.  mcUtn  melden;  ulf.  wa/^/^-ian  dicere  ;  the  Swed-wiy/ 
nota,  malen  pingere. 

*  Low,  LOWS,  s.  1.  flame,  bla^e,  S.  A.  Bur.* 
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*  Na  mar  may  na  man  (fyr)  sa  cowyr. 
Than  low,  or  rek  sail  it  discowyr. 

Barbour  IV.  124.  MS. 

*  The  lemand  low  sone  lanssyt  upon  hycht* 

Wallace  VII.  429-  MSS. 

^  Of  lightness  sal  thou  sea  lowCf 
Unnathes  thou  sal  thi-selvenknowe. 

Ywaine  v.  643.  Ritsons  E.  M.  Rom,  1.  15. 

2  used  metaphor,  for  rage,  desire,  or  love. 
That  quod  erpsrience,  is  trew  ; 
Will  flatterithim  when  first  he  Hew  ; 

Will  set  him  in  a  low. 
Cherrie  and  Slac.  st.  54.     Evegreen  11.  133.' 

*  Isl.  Dan  logcy  Su.  G.  loga  laoga,  Mem.  lauga,  Germ.  lohe.  Per- 
haps the  common  origin  is  Moes.  G.  Hug — an  lucere  whence  liuhad 
ignis,  iire.* 

O.  E.  iow,  appears  to  be  immediately  derived  from  the 
Germ,  loh  or  the  Swed.  logba  flamma.  The  Gothic  liu- 
gjin  or  liugian  is  the  original  of  the  Latin  lucere.  We 
should  not,  with  Dr.  J.  derive  liuhad  ignis  from  liug-an  Ul- 
cere. We  think  that  nouns  were  invented  before  verbs, 
and  that  in  general  it  is  more  consistent  with  the  philosophy 
of  language  to  seek  the  etymons  of  verbs  in  nouns  than 
of  nouns  in  verbs. 

'  To  Leme,  vn.  to  hlaze,  to  shincy  to  gleam  S  ;  lemand  part,  pret. 

*  The  blesand  torchis  schane  and  sergeis  bricht, 
That/(?r  on  bred  all  lemes  of  thare  licht. 

Doug.  Virgil.  475,  53. 
'  0  thou  of  Troy  the  lem  and  lamp  of  sige  licht 

Ibid.  48.  21. 
'  Now  by  this  time  the  sun  begins  to  leanif 
And  lit  the  hill  heads  with  his  morning  beam. 

Ross,  Helenore,  p.  S5. 

*  A.  S.  leom-an,  Isl.  /jowi-a  splendere,  A.S.  leomUf  Isl.  liomc 
splendor.* 

The  Latin  lumen  is  of  this  family;  as  well  as  the  English 
gleam.  In  the  Saxon  chronicle,  p.  217.  ed.  Gibson,  we  read, 
Thises  yeares  or  aefterward  M  ai  waes  gesewen  an  selcuth 
steorra*  mid  langan  leoman  manege   niht  scinende.     This 


•    Hence  the  English  steer  as  the  stars  were  the  guides  of  navigators  before  the 
discovery  of  the  magnetic  needle. 
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year  at  the  end  of  Maj^  arv  extraordinary  , star  appeared 
^vhich  shone  for  many  nights  with  a  long  trail  of  light.  A 
new  edition  of  the  Saxon  chronicle  with  an  almost  literal 
English  translation  would  be  a  desirable  publication.  Is 
such  a  work  likely  to  be  produced  by  the.  baXon  professor- 
ship of  Oxford  ? 

*  Thing,  ^.  1.  Affairs  of  state. 

And  g)^^ff  it  hapnyt  Robert  the  King  . 
To  pass  to  God,  quhill  thai  war  ying  " 
The  gild  Erie  of  Murreff,  Thomas, 
And  the  Lord  alsi^a  off"  Dowglas, 
Suld  haff  thaim  into  gouerneying, 
Quhill  thai  had  wyt  to  ster  thair  things 
And  than  the  Lordschip  suld  thai  ta. 

Barboar^  xx.   142.  MS. 

*  Not  rzw"',  or  re/g-wf,  a=.  in  Edit.  Pink,  and  others.  Ster  thar 
thing  is,  manage  their  affairs  of  state. 

2.  It  seems  to  signify  a  meeting,  or  convention,, concerning  publjc 
affairs. 

Chanslar,  schaw  furth  quhat  ye  desyr  off  me. 
The  Chanslarsaid,  The  most  causs  of  riiis  thing. 
To  procur  peess  1  am  send  fra  our  King, 
With  the  great  seill,  and  woice  off  hys  parliament, 
Quhat  1  by nd  her  cure  baruaoe  sail  consent. 

IVallace^  vi.  904.  MS. 

*  Not  understanding  Mi//^  in  this  sense,  editors  have  reckoned  it 
nec<'ssary  to  substitute  another  word  for  causs^  i,e  cauie  ;  as  an  Edit. 
1G48;  .  _ 

The  chancellar  said,  The  most  par/ of  this  thing  ^ 
To  procure  peace,  I  am  sent  from  the  King^ 

*  Isl.  thing,  Su.  G.  ting,  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  called  for  con- 
sultation concerning  public  afljairs  :  also  used  for  the  forum,  the  f^lace 
of  meetingor  judgment.  Hence  Thingvoll-r,  the  plain  of  convention, 
(which  has  been  viewed  as  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Dingwali  in  the 
county  of  Ross) ;  Thingstody  the  place  of  meeting  ;  Althing^  an 
universal  convention. 

'  There  is  a  parish  of  this  name  in  Shetland,  the  signification  of 
which  confirms  the  etymon  given  of  Dingwall/ 

"  Tingwall — is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  a  small  island,  in  a 
water  called  the  l^och  of  Tingwall,  and  joined  to  the  nearest  shore 
by  the  remains  of  a  stonewall.  In  this  island,  the  courts  of  law  are 
said  to  have  been  anciently  held,  and  to  this  day  it  is  called  ^/ze  Laro- 
Taing.'*  Slat.  Ace.  xxi.  274.  It  is  more  properly  written  LaW' 
ting  ;  Neill's  Tour,  p.  89. 

*  1  he  etymon  given  of  Tiflffu-aZ/,  Stat.  Ace,  ubi  sup.    rather  op- 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol,  14.  May,  ISOS.  G 
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poses  the  preceding  account;  For  it  is  said,  that  *  Taing,  in  the 
language  of  that  country, signifies  a  point  of  land  stretching  out  intt> 
the  water.' 

*  In  the  Orkney  Islands,  the  Laxv-tingy  or  iha  *'  Supreme  Courf, 
in  which  business  of  the  utmost  importance  was  transacted/'  conti- 
nued till  the  time  of  the  Commonwealths  V.  Barry's  Orkney,  p.217* 

'  It  is  thought  that  T///^,  as  denoting  a  convention,  is  derived 
from  Su.G.  ^r«g-a  to  speak,  Alem.r//"//oYjt»  ;  because  they  anciently 
met  in  their  public  assemhlies  for  confcycnce,sind  inthis  manner  set- 
tled their  business.  This  etymon  is  supported  by  analogy.  Moes 
G.  wifl^///6f  signifies  forum,  from  7«a/A//a?z,  to  speak.  In  the  laws  of 
the"  Lombards,  the  place  of  public  meeting  is  called  the  Mall,  from 
Goth,  mat,  discourse.  Among  the  ancient  Germ.  Spradve  also 
denoted  such  a  convention  ;  from  sprachen,  to  converse;  as  Fr. 
Parltment  is  from  parl-er,  to  speak.' 

In  the  sammlung  und  abstaminung  Germanischer  wurzel- 
worter,  by  Meusel,  4to.  Halle,  1776.  we  find  the  followjng— 
ding,  judicium,  consilium  ;  Otfr.  tribunal,  thronas,lis,  cau- 
sa controversa  ;  forum  locus  judicii,  litis:  tagatliing,  telei- 
dung  judicium;  tegedingen,  citare ;  dingstag,  dienstag. 
L.  L.Sal,  thenca  judicium,  gU  mons.  githingen  appellare, 
Otfr.  litigare,  judioare  A.  S,  thingian ;  tbingen.  Otfr. 
paeisci,  'conveniendo  promittere,  tractare,  V.  hisp.  se 
devover  LLe.  Sal.  bedingum  (gebotten  ding)  judicium  extra 
ordinem  indicium. 

We  shall  quote  two  more  articles  in  which  as  in  many 
others  in  Dr.  Jaraieson^s  dictionary  the  reader  will  find  the 
tedious  rout  of  etymological  research  varied  with  interesting 
details  and  instructive  information. 

*  TnUMEtKiNS,  s.'pl.  An  instrument  of  torture,  applied  as  a  screw 

to  the  thumbs,  S. 

*  A  respectable  gentleman  in  the  town,  a  relation  of  the  celebra- 
ted Principal  Carstairs,  has  in  his  possession  the  identical  thvmhikin^y 
with  which  the  Principal  was  severely  tortured. — The  story  of  the 
thumbikins  is,  that  Carsiairs  asked,  and  obtained  them  in  a  present 
from  his  tormentors.  '  I  have  heard,  Principal,'  said  King  Willi- 
am to  him  the  first  time  he  waited  on  his  Majesty,  *  that  you  were 
tortured  with  something  they  call  thumbikins  ^  Pray  what  sort  of 
instrument  of  torture  is  it  V  ',  I  will  shew  it  you/ replied  Carstairs, 

*  the  next  time  i  have  the  honour  to  wait  on  your  Majesty.*  Tlie 
Principal  was  as  good  as  his  word.  '  1  must  try  them,'  said  the 
King;  *  I  must  put  in  my  thumbs  here, — now  Principal,  turn  the 
screw.' — y  O  not  so  gently  — another  turn — another — Stop  !  stop  t 
no  more — another  turn,  I'm  afraid,  would  makft  mo  confess  any 
thing/     P.  Greenock,  Statist.  Ace.  v.  583* 
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^  This  mode  of  torture  was  practised  on  the  persecuted  Presbyte- 
rians, during  the  reign  of  Charles  H.  Whether  the  merciful  rulers  of 
that  period  borrowed  the  idea  from  the  Spaniards,  I  cannot  say.  But 
it  has  been  generally  asserted,  that  part  of  the  cargo  o( the  Invinci- 
^e  Armada,  was  a  large  assortment  of  thumbiJcins^  which  it  was 
meant  should  be  employed  as  powerful  arguments  for  convincing  the 
heretics. 
*  Thumblicking,  s.    An  ancient  mode  of  confirming  a  bargain,  S^ 

*  Another  symbol  was  anciently  used  in  proof  that  a  sale  was  per- 
fected, which  continues  to  this  day  in  bargains  of  lesser  importance 
among  the  lower  rank  of  people,  the  parties  licking. and  joining  of 
thumbs:  and  decrees  are  yet  extant  in  our  records,  prior  to  the  in- 
stitution of  the  college  of  justice,^ustainingsaj«8-4ipon  summonses  of 
tkiimb'licking,  upon  this  medium,  that  the  parties  had  licked  thumbs 
at  finishing  the  barg;iin/     Erskine's  Inst.  B.  iii.  T.  3.  s.  5. 

^  The  same  form  is  retained  among  the  vulgar  in  the  Highlands  ; 
an  imprecation  against  the  defaulter  being  generally  added  to  the 
syn\^ol. 

*  There  is  evidently  an  allusion  to  this  mode  of  entering  into  en- 
gagements, in  the  S.  Song'.  ,  ' 

♦  There's  my  thumb,  Til  pe'er  beguile  thee. 

N^  Ramsai^^s  IVorkSyii.  263^ 

"  This  cu^t'>l«.  although  it  now  appears  ridiculous  and  child-* 
ish,  bears  indubitable  marks  of  great  antiquity.  We  learn  front 
Tacitus,  that  it  existed  among  the  Iberians,  a  people  who  inhabit- 
ed the  country  now  called  Georgia.  His  language  seems  also  to  ap« 
ply  to  their  neighbours  the  Armenians.  '  It  was  customary,' he 
says,  *  with  these  kings,  in  concluding  a  peace,  or  striking  an  alliance, 
to  join  their  right  hands,  and  bind  their  thumbs  together,  and  draw 
them  hard  with  a  running  knot.  Immediately  whenthe  blood  had  dif- 
fused itself  to  the  extremities,  it  was  let  out  by  a  slight  prick,  and 
mutually //c^ec?  by  the  contracting  parties.  Their  covenant  was 
henceforth  deemed  sacred,  as  being  ratified  by  each  other's  blood.*. 
V.  Tai^it. -Ann.  Lib.  xii.     Anc.  Univ.  Hist.  ix.  5l6,* 

Frotn  the  specimens  which  we  have  produced  of  this 
elaborate- performance  the  reader  will  see  that  it  is  a  work 
of  great  research^  of  competent  erudition  and  ofconsjderable 
utility.  Though  it  do  not  display  any  extraordinary  pene^ 
uation,  yet  the  sober  judgment  and  good  sense  of  the  writer 
prevents  him  from  bewildering  himself,  and  his  reader  in  that 
maze  of  fanciful  absurdities  vvhich  is  the  common  failing  of 
etymologists.  Dr:  Jamieson  always  searches  for  his  ety- 
mons where  they  are  most  likely  to  be  found,  and  if  he  is 
sometimes  mistaken  in  his  analogies,  he  at  least  never  goes 
far  out  of  his  way  in  quest  of  remote  and  evanescent  resem- 
blances*    Ilii  stock  of  antiquarian   loTe   is   far  from  being 
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small;  the  manner  in  which  he  strews  it  over  his  page, 
shews  that  his  mind  is  more  filled  with  learning  than  in- 
flated with  vanity  ;  and  the  consciousness  of  his  wealth 
makes  him  disregard  the  pomp  of  appearances.  Where  he 
differs  frum  others  he  manifests  no  arrogance  nor  presump- 
tion, and  he  always  appears  less  like  a  man  who  is  disputing 
for  victory  than  for  truth.  He  is  more  learned  than  John- 
son, and  less  acute  than  Tooke;  hut  his  diligence  is  not 
exceeded  by  either,  and  his  modesty  is  equal  to  that  of  both 
put  together. 


Art.XII.— I'Ad  Adventurer  of  Rohert  Drury,  during  Fifteen 
Years  captivity  in  the  Island  of  Madagascar,  containing 
a  Description  of  that  Island ;  an  Account  of  its  Produce, 
Manufactures,  and  Commerce ;  with  an  Account  of  the 
Manners  and  Customs,  Wars,  Religion,  and  Civil  Policy, 
of  the  Inhabitants  :  to  which  is  added,  a  Vocabulary  of 
the  Madagascar  Language.  Written  by  Himself,  and 
now  carefully  revised  and  corrected  from  the  original 
Copy.  Svo.  Qs.  London,  Meadows  in  Cornhill,  1748.  Sto- 
dart  and    Craggs,  Hull.   1807. 

*THIS  is  to  certify,  that  Robert  Drury,  fifteen  years  a  slave  in 
Madagascar,  now  living  in  London,  was  redeemed  from  thence,  and 
brought  into  England,  his  native  country  by  myself.  I  esteem  him 
an  honest,  industriou*  man,  of  good  reputation;  and  do  firmly 
believe,  that  the  account  he  gives  of  his  strange  and  surprising  ad- 
ventures is  genuine  and  authentic. — 

May  7,  1728.  Wm.  Mackett.' 

Such  is  the  advertisement  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of 
these  adventures.  We  would  observe  that  truth  stands  in 
need  of  no  certificate:  it  possesses  a  native  force  and  cha- 
racter, Vvhich  irresistibly  carries  the  mind  along  with  it,  and 
extorts  its  assent.  If  a  tale  bear  internal  marks  of  falsehood, 
a  certificate  will  serve  only  to  awaken  suspicion,  and  to 
warn  the  reader  against  being  made  the  dupe  of  his  credu- 
lity. It  is  not  worth  while  to  examine  minutely  the  support 
given  by  Captain  Mackett  to  this  history  of  Robt.  Drury. 
In  1S07,  the  evidence  of  Capt.  Mackett  and  the  story  of  Mr. 
Drury  carry  with  them  about  equal  weight.  But  even  in 
174S,  it  would  have  been  reasonable  to  ask  whether  the 
captain  who  signed  the  certificate  15  years  before,  was  still 
in  existence  ?     How  do  we  know,   that  the  adventures  to 
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the  truth  of  which  he  deposed,  are  the  ver}^  same  as  those 
given  10  the  public  after  the  interval  of  15  years?  and  other 
questions^  which  the  strict  laws  of  evidence  would  naturally 
suggest. 

But  let  this  pass,  and  let  us  come  to  the  tale  itself;  the 
foundation  of  which  at  least,  being  the  ordinary  occurrences 
which  happen  to  ordinary  men  in  a  sea-faring  line,  it  carries 
with  it  no  particular  marks  of  improbability. 

Robert  Drury,  was  the  son  of  an  inn-keeper  of  London  : 
at  eleven  years  of  age  he  was  seized  withapassion  forgoing 
to  sea  ;  on  which  he  was  so  resolutely  bent,  that  his  parents 
found  it  necessary  to  comply  with  his  inclination.  Accord- 
ingly he  embarked  on  board  the  Degrave  East  Indiaman, 
commanded  by  Capt.  William  Young,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1701,  being  then  in  his  14th  year.  They  had  a 
prosperous  voyage  to  Bengal  ;  from  wlience  they  sailed 
again,  homeward  bound.  Going  down  the  river,  the  ship 
ran  aground;  but  she  got  off  the  next  high  water,  it  was 
thought,  without  damage.  But  at  sea  she  proved  leaky^ 
which  made  them  put  into  the  Mauritius;  where  they 
searched  for  the  leak,  but  to  no  purpose.  Pursuing  their 
voyage  to  the  cape,  the  water  gained  upon  them  so  fast  that 
they  despaired  of  saving  the  ship.  In  this  extremity  they 
resolved  to  reach  Madagascar,  at  which  island  they  arrived, 
and  with  the  greatest  difficulty  gained  the  land,  two  men 
and  one  woman  only  perishing  in  the  attempt.  The  whole 
number  who  reached  the  shore  was  above  \60,  including 
some  Lascars,  whom  they  had  tak€n  in  at  the  Mauritius. 
The  ship  was  wrecked. 

The  company  now  fell  into  the  power  of  a  king,  who 
seems  to  have  entertained  no  design  against  their  lives,  but 
rather  wished  to  make  use  of  their  services  against  his  ene- 
mies. By  his  orders  they  were  marched  to  the  seat  of  the 
royal  government,  of  which  we  receive  the  following  des- 
cription : 

*  The  residence  of  this  king  is  about  fifty  miles  from  the  sea  side, 
for  I  reckon  we  might  travel  \6  or  17  miles  a  day.  It  stands  in  a 
wood,  secured  with  trees  all  round  it,  which  seem  to  have  been 
planted  there  when  very  young  ;  they  grow  very  regular  and  tall, 
and  so  close  together,  that  a  smalldog  cannot  pass  between  them. 
They  are  likewise  armed  with  large  strong  thorns,  so  that  there  is 
no  breaking  through  or  climbing  over  them.  There  are  but  two 
passages  or  gates,  which  are  so  narrow  that  two  only  can  go  abreast: 
One  of  these  to  the  northward,  and  another  to  the  southward  ;  the 
whole  is  about  a  raile  in  circumference.' 
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The  party  (who  had  teen  joined  by  about  nine  of  their 
countrymen  whom  misfortune  had  .thrown  into  like  circum- 
stances) seeing  themselves  prisoners,  and  all  hopes  of  leav- 
ing the  island  cut  off,  formed  a  resolution,  which,  had  it 
been  executed  with  the  same  judgment  and  courage,  with 
-which  it  had  been  concerted  and  begun,  would  probably 
have  effected  their  deliverance.  It  was  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Gortes  in  his  treatment  of  Montezuma  ;  to  seize 
upon  the  monarch  and  his  son  in  the  midst  of  his  subjects  ^, 
to.keep  them  as  hostages  for  their  own  safety,  and  to  pass 
through  his  dominions  in  a  body  to  a  neighbouring  state, 
■where  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  they  should  be  secure. 
This  was  accordingly  done;  and  the  party  set  off.  But 
from  the  irresolution  of  men  worn  out  with  fatigue  and 
thirst,  and  in  hourly  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  a  su- 
perior force*,  they  were  tempted  to  confide  in  faithless  sa- 
vages J  first,  to  exchange  their  royal  prisoner  for  some  arms; 
and  secondly,  to  giveuphisson  for  three  other  hostages.  In 
line,  nearly  the  whole  party  were  massacred.  They  spared 
however,  our  author,  and  three  or  four  other  boys,  nearly 
i)?  the  same  age  ;  wbqse  liy^s  were  preserved  at  the  expence 
pf  their  liberty. 

Our  author  became  the  slave  of  a  native  lord  or  dean  (as 
they  are  called  in  the  Madagascar  tongue)  whose  name  was^ 
Dean  Mevarrow,from  whose  savage  and  irritable  disposition 
his  life  was  in  frequent  danger.  But  the  kindness  and  gen^ 
ilenessof  his  wife  inade  him  some  amends  for  the  tyranny 
pf  the  husband.  In  this  condition  he  lived  several  yearsj^ 
till  he  had  nearly  forgotten  his  native  tongue.  His  princi- 
pal domestic  employment  was  taking  car^  of  his  master's 
cattle  ;  in  the  time  of  war  he  officiated  as  a  domestic  and 
guard  to  the  female  part  of  the  family  ;  and  when  he  had  arriv- 
ed at  man's  estate  made  one  of  their  parties  to  war.  He  ha^ 
Telated,  at  length  his  own  history  during  this  period  of  his 
|ife,  and  has  interwoven  with  it  such  an  account  of  the  man-? 
Hers,  customs,  religion  and  opinions  .of  tlie  natives,  as  he 
thought  interesting.  Though  from  the  early  period  of  life 
at  which  he  was  thrown  into  tliis  singular  situation,  aeon- 
fined  education,  and  a  contracted  acquaintance  of  the  world, 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  he  could  penetrate  below  the 
Superficies  of  the  scene  before  him,  yet  we  mu^t  acknowledge 
that  we  have  been  niuch  amused  with  his  simple  narrative^; 
and  that  he  has  given  a  lively  and  interresting  picture  pf 
ihe  habits  of  a  society  little  elevated  above  the  savage  state. 
The  manaers  of  the  grc^at  uieu  bear  a  resemblance;  in  spm^ 
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«lrlking  points,  to  those  of  the  heroes  of  Homer,  though 
the  whole  community  seem  to  have  been  far.  below  the 
Grecians,  as  depicted  by  the  venerable  bard,  in  civilization. 
This  resemblance  is  to  us  no  mean  proof  of  the  fidelity  of 
the  portrait  ;  for  neither  Robert  Drury  nor  his  editors  seem 
conscious  that  there  ever  existed  a  poet  of  the  name  of 
Homer. 

The  wives  and  (we  presume  loo)  the  mistresses  of  the, 
deans  are  captives  taken  in  war,  and  often,  like  Androma- 
che, the  daughters  of  princes.  Even  inferior  men  obtain 
wives  by  the  chance  of  war ;  cattle,  women,  and  children 
being  the  chief  prizes  of  the  victors.  In  this  manner,  our 
author  himself  obtained  a  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  neighbour* 
ing  chieftain,  and  for  whom  he  professes  to  have  felt  the 
warmest  affection.  But  liberty  had  still  greater  charms. 
To  obtain  his  freedom  he  left  her,  but  very  reluctantly. 
The  husband  exercises  a  despotic  authority  over  his  house- 
hold. The  mark  of  submission  paid  by  inferiors  are  of  the 
most  humiliating  kind, 

*  When  it  was  broad  daylight  (says  Drury)  we  marched  home- 
ward (for  so  I  must  now  call  it,)  and  in  three  or  four  hours  lime 
we  arrived  at  a  considerable  town,  with  three  or  four  tamarind  trees 
before  it.  One  of  the  negroes  carried  a  large  ihell,  which  when 
Jie  blowed,  sounded  like  a  pobtboy's  horn.  This  brought  the  wo- 
men to  a  spacious  house  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  about  twelve 
feet  high  which  I  soon  perceived  was  my  master's.  No  sooner  had 
he  seated  himself  at  the  door,  but  his  wife  came  out,  crawling  on 
her  hands  and  knees  till  she  came  to  him,  and  then  licked  his  feet; 
and  when  she  had  thus  testified  her  duty  and  respects,  his  mother 
paid  him  the  like  compliment ;  and  al!  the  women  in  the  town  saluted 
their  husbands  in  the  same  mann<3r  ;  then  each  man  went  to  his  res- 
pective habitation,  my  master's  brother  only  excepted,  who  though 
he  had  a  house  had   no  wife  to  receive  him  ;  and  so  he  staid  behind.* 

Though  the  use  of  letters  and  consequently  of  written  laws 
is  unknown,  still  there  is  an  unwritten  code,which  is  commit, 
ted  to  the  memory ,and  by  which  penalties  are  affixed  to  fla- 
grant breaches  of  moral  and  civil  duties.  Fines,  estimated 
by  cattle  or  sheep  (for  they  have  no  coined  money)  are  im- 
posed according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  offences.  But 
these  are  not  sufficient  to  prevent  habitual  outrages,  parti- 
cularly of  the  lords,  whose  power  sets  the  controul  of  law 
atdefiance.  Their  great  grievance  is  stealing  each  other's 
cattle  ;  this  system  of  rapine  seems  general,  and  causes  eter- 
nal feuds :  reprisals  are  made  ;  the  friends  of  each  party 
take  part  in  the  quarrel  j  and  the  whole  country  becoajea 
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ascene  of  blood  and  disorder;  The  contest  finally  ends  in 
a  famine  J  and  the  parties  do  not  think  of  an  accommodation 
till  the  general  misery  has  nearly  put  it  out  of  their  power 
to  inflict  any  further  evil  on  each  other. 

Causes  of  the  same  sort  are  in  the  main  the  occasion  of 
wars  likewise  among  the  nations,  who  call  themselves  civi- 
lized ;  though  the  pretexts  are  rather  rnore  specious,  and 
the  real  motives  are  concealed  under  a  thicker  veil  of  hypo- 
crisy. The  untutored  savage  too  has,  like  his  civilized 
brethren,  recourse  to  the  solemnities  of  religion  to  sanctify, 
as  it  were,  the  breach  of  all  the  ordinances  of  God  and  man. 
We  have  our  annual  fastings  and  prayings. 

^  Dean  Mevarrow,  after  a  plundering  expedition,  performed  the 
ceremonyof  thanksgiving  to  God  for  his  happy  deliverance  from  all 
the  hazards  of  war,  and  for  the  success  of  his  arms  :  which  is  per- 
formed after  the  following  manner.  The  inhabitants  have  in  all 
their  houses  a  small  portable  utensil,  which  is  devoted  to  religious 
uses,  which  they  call  the  owley.  It  is  made  of  a  peculiar  wood,  in 
small  pieces,  neatly  joined,  and  making  almost  the  form  of  an  half 
moon,  between  which  are  placed  two  alligator's  teeth  ;  this  is 
adorned  with  various  kinds  of  beads,  and  such  a  sash  fastened  to  it 
behind,  as  a  .man  ties  about  his  waist  when  he  goes  to  war.  [I 
shall  not  here  pretend  to  give  an  exact  account  of  their  religious 
worship,  fori  had  not  been  long  enough  in  the  country  to  be  a  per- 
fect master  of  the  true  meaning  of  what  they  either  did  or  said.] 
However  I  observed  that  they  brought  two  forks  from  the  woods, 
and  fixed  them  in  the  ground,  on  which  was  laid  a  beam,  slender 
at  each  end,  and  about  six  feet  long,  with  two  or  three  pegs  in  it  ; 
and  upon  this  they  hung  the  owiey.  Behind  it  was  a  long  pole, 
to  which  a  buUock  w^s  fastened  with  a  cord.  They  had  a  pan  full 
of  live  coals,  on  which  they  threw  an  aromatic  gum,  and  planted 
it  under  the  owley.  Then  they  took  a  small  quantity  of  hair  from 
the  tail,  chin,  and  eyebrows  of  the  ox,  and  put  them  on  the  owley  ; 
then  Dean  Mevarrow,  jny  master,  used  some  particular  gestures, 
with  a  large  knife  in  his  hand  ;  and  made  a  formal  prayer,  in  which 
the  people  joined.  In  the  next  place,  they  threw  the  ox  on  the 
ground,  with  his  legs  tied  fast  together,  and  the  dean  cut  his  throat  ; 
for  as  there  are  no  priests  am^ng  them,  the  chief  man,  whether  of 
the  country,  town,  or  family,  performs  all  divine  offices  himself.' 

The  deans  seem  to  possess  an  absolute  authority  over  the 
persons  of  their  subjects  ;  the  laws  therefore  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  rules  with  which  they  give  a  volantary  compli- 
ance, and  useful  regulations  by  which  they  may  frame 
their  own  decisions,  but  over  which  they  exercise  a  dis- 
.pensing  power,  whenever  it  suits  their  pleasure  or  their  con- 
Tenience.     Dean  Mevarrow   suspected  a  man  to   have  had 
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a  criminal  intercourse  with  bis  wife.  His  brother  Dean 
Sambo  inticed  the  supposed  adulterer  inio  the  forest  and 
assassinated  him.  Mevarrow,  at  the  same  time,  assassinat- 
ed the  brother  of  the  offender,  who  had  been  guilty  of  no 
crime,  except  that  of  relationship,  which  it  was  feared  would 
stimulate  him  to  revenge.  But  though  the  power  of  the 
lord  is  in  itself  despotic,  it  finds  a  limit  in  the  situation  of 
the  society.  If  a  lord  is  tyrannical  and  oppressive,  his 
subjects  desert  him  and  pass  over  to  the  territories  of  his 
neighbours.  Thus  some  have  become  rich  and  powerful 
from  the  clemency  of  their  dominion  and  the  fame  of  their 
justice. 

But  the  powervof  peace  and  war  is  justly  deemed  a  matter 
of  too  high  concernment  to  J)e  left  to  the  will  even  of  him 
who  arbitrarily  disposes  of  the  lives  of  individuals.  The 
rudeness  of  unsophisticated  nature  spurns  with  contempt  at 
so  monstrous  a  doctrine  as  tliat  the  safety  of  the  whole  com- 
munity should  be  endangered  by  the  caprice  or^olly  of  aa 
individual.  On  receiving  an  ambassador  from  a  neighbour- 
ing prince,  to  form  an  alliance,  and  afford  each  other  mu- 
tual assistance.  Dean  Mevarrow  summoned  a  general  as- 
sembly, of  all  the  chiefs  and  freemen^  to  come  and  consult 
with  him  on  an  affair  of  the  last  importance.  The  alliance 
was  proposed  in  form  by  the  sovereign  to  the  assembly. 

*  The  chance  of  war/  said  he  to  them,  •  is  precarious,  and  you 
have  families,  slaves,  and  cattle  to  lose  as  well  as  I  ;  weigh  well 
therefore  the  matter  in  hand,  and  let  me  .have  your  resolution, 
with  which  I  shall  readily  concur. ' 

We  have  seen  that  these  simple  islanders  do  not  think  a 
priesthood  essential  to  religion;  every  master  of  a  family 
performs  the  functions  of  the  priesthood  ;  and  honest  Drury 
seems  slily  to  insinuate  that  the  peace  of  society  is  rather 
promoted  than  disturbed  by  this  arrangement.  As  he  does 
not,  however,  pretend  to  be  versed  in  polemical  divinity,  we 
will  set  this  heretical  doctrine  to  the  score  of  his  ignorance 
and  simplicity  ;  and  will  observe  that,  strictly  speaking,  the 
functions  of  the  priest  and  monarch  are  united  in  one  per- 
son, as  has  happened  in  the  institutions  of  many  other  socie- 
ties. One  ceremony,  which  the  monarch  is  bound  to  per- 
form in  his  quality  of  priest,  ourreaders  will  deem  singular. 
It  is,  that  himself  or  at  least  a  deputy  of  the  royal  family,  13 
bound  to  perform  the  office  of  butcher  for  all  his  subjects, 
None  who  reverence  their  ancient  customs,  (for  here  as 
elsewhere, there  exist  a   few  profane  free-thinkers)  will  taste 
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a  bit  of  beef,  unless  the  throat  of  the  animal  has  beea  cut 
by  a  hand  of  royal  blood.  Ttie  origin  of  this  strange  custom 
seems  to  have  been  the  collection  of  a  species  of  revenue 
from  the  superstition  of  the  multitude  ;  for  a  fee,  which  was 
a  large  piece  of  meat,  always  fell  to  the  share  of  the  royal 
bu  teller.  Mevarrow  and  his  brother,  being  masters  of  much 
wealth  in  cattle  and  slaves, found  this  office  very  trouble- 
some, as  they  were  sometimes  obhged  to  gofiveorsix  miles 
to  kill  an  ox.  This  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  chiefs  prov- 
ed highly  fortunate  to  their  poor  white  slave.  The  inferior- 
blacks  have  a  most  exalted  opinion  of  all  white  men  ;  and 
our  author  passing  for  the  captain's  son,  v?ho  is  looked  upon 
as  no  wise  inferior  to  a  king,  he  was  therefore  thought  of 
honourable  descent  enough  to  be  preferred  to  tlie  dignity 
of  btitcher;  and  received  the  emolument  of  this  respectable 
office,  which  most  happily  supplied  his  most  urgent  necessities, 
Mevarrow  and  some  others  liad  discernment  enough  to  per- 
ceive this  to  be  a  very  idle  and  ridiculous  piece  of  super^ 
stition;  but  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  conform  to  it;  had 
lie  attempted  suddenly  to  abolish  it,  such  an  innovation 
would  probably  have  occasioned  a  general  desertion;  and 
the  bulk  of  the  people  would  have  gone  to  live  under  other 
lords. 

Besides  the  domestic  cattle,  there  are  herds  of  a  wild 
breed  dispersed  all  over  the  island.  We  shall  extract  for 
the  amusement  of  our  readers,  a  description  of  the  method 
used  by  the  natives  to  kill  them, 

*  It  was  now  night,  and  they  were  going  a  beef-huming:  when 
they  set  out  on  purpose  to  kill  the  best  beasts,  they  always  make 
choice  of  the  darkest  nights.  They  permitted  me,  on  my  request, 
to  accompany  them  ;  but  first  ordered  me  to  wash  myself,  as  they 
themselves  did,  that  we  might  not  smell  either  of  smoke  or  sweat. 

1  would  have  taken  two  lances  according  to  custom,  but  they  ob- 
liged me  to  leave  one  behind  me,  lest  two  together  might  rattle  in 
my  hand.  These  cattle  feed  only  in  the  night,  and  if  all  these  pre* 
cautions  were  not  taken,  they  could  never  be  surprised  :  for  they 
are  always  on  their  guard,  snorting  with  their  noses,  and  listening 
after  their  pursuers.  We  can  hear  them  roar  and  bellow  a  great 
way  off,  by  which  we  know  where  they  are,  and  we  are  forced  al- 
ways to  go  round  till  they  are  directly  to  the  windward  of  us;  for 
otherwise  they  would  soon  scent  us.  As  soon  as  we  had  got  the 
wind  and  cattle  right  a-head,  and  were  within  hearing,  we  walked 
with  all  the  circumspection  possible,  cropping  the  top  of  the  grass 
with  our  hands,  as  close  as  possible,  to  mimic,  as  well  as  we  could, 
the  noise  a  cow  makes  when  she  bites  it.  The  moment  they 
feeard  us  they  were  all  hush  ;  not  one  of  them  bellowed  or  graced. 
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but  seemed  to^  listen  with  the  greatest  attention:  which  when  we 
perceived,  we  ail  stood  Jikewi:*e,  without  a  whisper,  whilst  three  or 
four,  who  understood  the  nature  of  it  hest,  continued  cropping  the: 
grass.  When  the  cattle  had  listened,  till  (as  we  imagined)  they 
tQ,ok  us  for  some  of  their  own  species,  they  returned  to  their  graz- 
ing, and  we  walked  with  caution  nearer,  still  mim  ckingthem  as  wd. 
moved  softly  along.  Dean  Muvnanzack  ordered  me  to  keep  behind,, 
lest  they  should  discern  my  white  skin,  and  be  startled  ;  he  also 
gave  me  his  lumber  to  cover  myself  with,  which  was  a  large  piece 
of  black  silk,  so  that  if  I  had  been  near  them,  they  could  have  seen 
nothing  but  my  face,  the  grass  being  above  knee  deep/ 

*  At  length  we  got  amongst  them,  so  that  one  of  our  men  (as  he 
told  me)  with  some  grass  in  his  hand,  and  under  the  cover  of  a  bush, 
took  hold  of  the  dug  of  a  cow,  and  finding  she  gave  no  milk,  he- 
concluded  she  was  not  lean,  for  wfiich  reason  he  stuck  his  lance 
instantly  into  her  belly,  and  drew  it  out  again,  making  no  other  mo- 
tion. The  cow  thus  wounded  will  give  a  spring  perhaps,  and  make 
3,  noise,  as  if  another  bad  run  her  horns  against  her;  but  this  is  so 
-common  amongst  them,  that  the  herd  is  not  any  wise  disturbed  by 
it :  so  that  our  people  stuck  three  or  four  after  this  manner,  and 
left  therti,  with  an  intention  to  come  the  next  morning,  and  track 
them  by  their  blood  :  for  it  is  very  dangerous  to  come  near  them  ia 
the  night.  As  soon  as  they  find  themselves  sorely  wounded,  they 
run  from  their  companions,  and  will  attack  the  first  man  they  seo 
They  are  generally  found  actually  dead,  or.  fallen  down  in  some, 
wood,  or  shelter  of  bushes,  as  if  they  industriously  endeavoured  to 
conceal  themselves.  No  sooner  had  we  determined  to  depart,  and 
I  had  returned  Dean  Murnanzack  his  lumber,  but  a  calf,  that  had 
been  mortally  wounded,  began  to  make  an  hideous  uproar;  and 
running  about  made  the  herd  jealous  :  so  that  they  ran  away,  and 
the  calf  made  directly  at  me,  and  knocked  me  backwards  ;  I  catch-? 
ed  hold  of  his  leg,  but  cried  out  lustily  for  help.  This  accident  af- 
forded much  mirth,  and  fixed  a  joke  upon  me  afterwards,  as  a  stout 
fellow  to  cry  out  for  assistance  to  cope  with  a  calf.  However  they 
took  him,  cut  him  to  pieces,  and  carried  him  away,  of  whom  we 
made  a  very  good  Rupper.  I  have  been  informed,  that  notwith-^ 
standing  these  cattle  are  so  wild,  the  cows  will  sometimes  stand  still 
to  have  their  dugs  handled,  and  several  of  them  have  been  milked 
in  the  dark  into  an  horn  ;  however,  as  I  never  attempted  this  myself 
I  cannot  absolutely  vouch  it  for  truth  ;  yet  as  1  have  heard  so  many 
sifirm  it,  1  think  there  are  no  just  grounds  to  contradict  it,' 

The  tyranny  of  Mevarrow,  and  the  desire  of  getting 
iiearer  the  sea-coast  at  length  incited  our  author  to  attempt 
his  escape,  which  he  happily  effected  and  put  himself  under 
the  protection  of  another  chief,  from  whom  he  received  kind 
treatment  and  was  no  longer  a  slave.  But  the  hopes  of 
teing  restored  to  bU  country  were  as  distant  as  ever,    fie 
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agaia  therefore  ,fled,  and  performed  a  solitary  journey 
through  imnleiis^  and  unknown  wilds,  making  the  earth  his 
bed  and  the  canopy  of  heaven  his  covering.  But,  being 
now  well  versed  in  the  arts  of  savage  life,  the  dangers  were 
more  imaginary  than  real.  Man  was  the  foe  whom  he  most 
drfaded.  The  beasts  of  the  forest  were  kept  off  at  night  by 
fires,. lighted  by  the  friction  of  sticks.  Vegetable  food,  roots 
in  particular,  were  every  where  to  be  found;  so  that  a  sa* 
vage  might  riot  in  plenty  on  spots  where  an  European  would 
perish  wuh  hunger,  from  his  ignorance  of  the  mode  of  dis- 
covering them.  The  coast,  at  length,  so  long  desired,  and 
a  part  of  it  occasionally  frequented  by  Europeans,  was  gain- 
ed. Some  intercourse  was  obtained  with  Europeans,  or  with 
those  who  had  conversed  and  traded  with  Europeans.  But 
«o  vessel  was  on  the  coast;  new  adventures  occurred,  and 
fresh  perils  were  encountered.  Among  others  is  related  the 
horrible  one  of  a  most  narrow  escape  from  sudden  death 
from  the  hand  of  the  executioner  :  the  motive  for  so  bar- 
barous an  order  was  the  mere  suspicion  of  an  action,  which 
had  It  been  well  founded,  would  not  have  justified  any  pu- 
nishment at  all.  So  true  it  is,  that  dsepotism,  whether  m 
civihzed  or  in  barbarous  communities,  is  the  greatest  curse 
that  a  nation  can  endure.  At  length  the  long-wished-for 
object,  an  English  ship,  arrived,  and  what  was  hardly  to  be 
ex^pected,  llie  captain  had  a  letter  for  himself.  His  father 
had  htfard  that  his  unfortunate  son  was  still  living,  a  slave 
among  savages ;  and  had  taken  the  necessary  measure  for 
his  release.  He  embarked  therefore  on  the  20th  of  January, 
1716,  on  board  the  Drake,  Capt.  Mackelt,  and  bid  adieu 
to  the  island  of  Madagascar. 

We  imagine  that  this  narrative  is  in  the  main  founded  on 
fact.  We  cannot  deny  that  its  perusal  has  afforded  us  con- 
siderable amusement.  We  have  sympathized  with  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  relator,  and  rejoiced  at  his  better  fortunes. 
However  different  is  the  form,  the  costume,  and  the  drapery 
of  the'actors,  who  exhibit  upon  this  humble  theatre,  the  pas- 
sions, characters,  and  motives  will  be  found  to  bear  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  those  with  which  we  are  familiar  at  home, 
and  which  enliven  and  diversify  the  scenes  which  make  up 
the  business  of  human  life. 
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ARt".  XIII. — The  History  of  France y  under  the  Kings  of  the 
Race  of  f^aloisyfrom  the  Accession  of  Charles  the  fifth,  to 
the  Death  of  Charles  the  Ninth.  By  Nath.  IVm.  Wrax- 
ali,  Esq.  The  Third  Edition  with  very  considernble 
Augmentations.  Two  Vols.  8ro.  \t}s.  bds.  Maw  man, 
1807.' 

Art.  XIV. — A  Tour  through  the  Western,  Southcrn,and  Inte- 
rior Provinces  of  France ,  in  the  Years  177  5  and  m(i.  By 
Nath.  Wm.  Wraxall,  Esq.  The  Third  Edition^  corrected 
and  augmented.  l2mo.  4s.  bds.  pp.  280.  Mawman, 
1807. 

THESE  very  amusing  volumes  have  been  too  long 
before  the  pubUc  to  require  any  peculiar  notice  from  us  at 
present ;  nor  should  we  have  stepped  so  far  out  of  our  usual 
practice  as  to  remark  on  them  at  all,  did  they  not  appear 
before  us  in  a  shape  somewhat  different  from  that  of  merely 
new  editions.  The  first  and  most  important  of  the  works 
in  question  has  received,  indeed,  a  great  deal  of  improve- 
ment from  the  more  mature  judgment  of  its  author  who  has 
corrected  many  opinions  before  too  hastily  advanced,  and 
set  in  a  more  fair  historical  light  many  facts  set  down  on 
deficient  or  partial  authority. 

Mr.  V\^raxall  will  excuse  us  for  pointing  out  to  him  a  few 
particulars  in  which  he  is  either  still  incorrect,  or  in  which 
we  think  his   labours  still  susceptible  of  improvement. 

The  tour,  which  is  written  in  a  remarkabl-y  easy  and  plea- 
sant style,  and  combines  in  the  most  agreeable  manner  ma- 
ny of  the  common  objects  of  travelling  with  historical  and 
local  anecdote,  betrays  marks  of  haste  and  inaccuracy,  les- 
sened indeed,  but  not  altogether  expunged,  in  the  present 
edition.  Charles  the  bad  lived  in  the  fourteenth,  not  the 
fifteenth,  century,  p.  3.  '  Coaches  were  not  known,  even 
among  sovereigns,  till  near  half  a  century  after  Ann  of  Bre- 
tagne's  decease,  1514.*  p.  48.  Ste.  Palaye,  we  think,  men- 
tions coaches  as  being  common  in  the  court  of  Burgundy  so 
early  as  1450.  Surely  the  duchy  of  Bretagne  has  given 
birlh  to  many  illustrious  characters  besides  Du  Gueseliu, 
To  go  no  farther  for  instances  than  Froissan,  have  we  not 
Clisson,  his  contemporary,  and  almost  equally  celebrated? 
When  Mr.  Wraxall  speaks  of «  St.  William,  i)uke.  of  Aqui- 
tain,  does  he  forget  that  St.  William  was  the  most  illustrious 
of  that  venerable  race  ?  And  when  he  affects  lo  be  so  much 
at  a  loss  concerning  the 'identity  of  Saint  Richard  king  of 
i'^ngland,  can  he  rcaliy  doubt  for  a  moment  that  it  is  Coeur 
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fie  Lion  to  whom  the  honour  of  canonization  is  here  altrU 
buted  ?"  Dalmatic,  we  believe,  is  a  term  for  a  prelatic  vest- 
ment, not  apastoral  staff,  p.  141,  and  we  question  whether 
Pasiphaci  ever  before  found  herself  on  the  banks  of  the  Eri- 
danus  lamenting  the  death  of  Phaeton. 

The  very  corrections  themselves  which  have  been  so  li- 
berally  bestowed  by  Mr.  W.  on  his  History  of  the  Race  of 
Valois,  are  a  source  of  imperfection  which  he  could  hardly 
have  foreseen.  The  text  is  now  so  overcharged  with  com- 
mentary that  it  resembles  Bayle's  Dictionary  or  Harris's 
Xives  (avowedly  written  on  the  same  model)  more  than  a 
regular  history.  But  besidesthat  the  mode  itself  is  yery  in- 
convenient and  perplexing  when  adopted  in  a  work,  like  the ' 
present,  of  connected  narration.  Mr.  VV/s  notes  are,  many 
of  them,  not  like  Bayle's  the  depositories  of  new  and  curi- 
ons  anecdotes,  but  mere  repetitions^  and  sometimes  contra- 
dictions of  the  text. 

It  were  much  to  be  wished,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Wraxall, 
■while  engaged  on  his  task  of  correction,  had  bestowed  so 
much  pains  on  the  subject  as  to  have  revised,  enlarged,  and 
altered  his  text,  rather  than  poured  over  it  such  a  deluge  of 
notes. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  defects,  we  must  confess  that 
a  history  of  so  deep  rescarcb  has  seldom  come  before  our 
•eyes,  so  pleasantly  told  and  so  full  of  entertaining  anecdote 
as  this  ;  and  we  warmly  recommend  :it  to  Mr.  Wraxall  to- 
pursue  his  ensign  of  illustrating,  in  a  similar  manner^  the 
more  remote  periods  of  French  history. 

In  fact  it  must  be  the  fault  of  the  writer  if,  with  such  ex- 
cellent materials,  a  history  of  France  is  not  made  the  most 
amusing,  as  well  as  instructive,  of  all  historical  compila- 
tions. The  dry,  methodical,  and  verbose  writers  of  other 
countries  have  been  very  fond  of  twitting  their  volatile 
neighbours  with  the  want  of  a  regular  national  history. 
But  while  such  stores  of  familiar  and  minute  information 
are  to  be  extracted  from  the  multitude  of  their  contempo- 
rary memoir-writers  and  chroniclers,  we  have  little  reason 
to  reproach  them  with  their  deficiency  in  an  article  th^t 
maybe  so  well  spared  and  is  so  very  amply  supplied. 

Branfome  himself,  with  all  his  occasional  indecency  and 
immorality,  is  an  inestimable  treasure  ;  and  it  is  matter  of 
some  surprise  that, /m  this  age  of  translation,  that  most 
amusing  writer  has  not  found  his  way  to  this  country  in  an 
English  dress.  We  are  far  from  being  advocates  for  trans, 
forming  into  our  language  the  whole  of  what  the  profligate 
Prencuman  has  transiiiitled  to  us:  but  we  are  of  opinion 
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that  the  greater  part  of  his  works,  judiciously  curtailed  and 
selected,  would  make  a  most  useful  and  agreeable  addition 
to  our  literature. 


Art.  XV,— The  Knights:   Tales  illustrative  of  the  MarteU 
lous.  By  U,  C.  Dallas,  Esq]  3  Fols.l^mo,  Longman.  1808. 

MR.  DALLAS  deservedly  stands  high  in  the  public  esti- 
mation for  his  knowledge  of  character  and  manners  and  his 
agreeable  mode  of  conveying  the  results  of  his  observation. 
In  a  late  work  to  which  we  have  already  given  our  share  of 
praise,  (the  Morlands)  he  contrived  to  excite  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  interest  by  his  whimsical,  but  ingenious,  invention 
of  grafting  on  the  same  stock  two  widely  different  fables, 
contrasted  with  each  other  as  separately  illustrative  of  the 
'simple' and  the  'surprising.*  In  the  latter  story,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  its  title,  no  event  was  admitted  out 
of  the  course  of  nature,  and  the  author  reserved  to  himself 
that  power  of  introducing  scenes  and  images  from  real  life 
in  which  he  particularly  excels. 

With  all  our  love  for  romance,  we  opened,  under  some 
degree  of  uneasiness,  the  present  volumes,  which  profess  to 
treat  of  nothing  '  within  this  visible  diurnal  sphere  ;  '  we 
entertained  some  doubts  of  Mr.  Dallas's  success  in  trying 
adventures  on  fairy -land;  and  vve  must  add  that  on  perusal 
we  were  confirmed  in  the  ^oubts  which  h^d  previously 
assailed  us.  Not  that  the  author  entirely  fsrils  in  the  article 
of  amusement ;  but  he  seems  to  be  altogether' unprepared 
in  the  knowledge  of  costume  which  is  requisite  for  the  unt- 
dertaking. 

The  *  Knights  of  Tours '  which  occupies  the  firsts  and  half 
of  the  second  Volume,  is  written  a  good  deal,  we  suspect, 
on  the  model  of  the  '  Popular  Tales  of  the  Germans,'  a  most 
fascinating  production,of  which  the  Margravine  of  Anspacii 
is  said  to  have  been  the  authoress, -though  we  do  not  vouch 
for  the  fact.  In  that  delightful  little  work,  the  playful  satire  of 
Voltaire  was  most  happily  combined  with  a  wild  and  luxu- 
riant fancy,  and  the  best  purposes  of  novel  writing  were  fully 
Answered  ;  many  a  bed  of  sickness  has  been  cheated  of 
some  hours  of  pain  or  depression  by  the  perusal.  Mr.  D., 
however,  cannot  stand  a  comparison  in  the  present  instance* 
His  humour  is  clumsy  and  his  imagination  confin^^d  withia 
narrow  bounds.  The  adventure  in  the  Isle  of  Meloloques, 
if  meant  to  be  satirical^  is   very  deficient  in  point.     That  in 
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the  palace  of  Strigiliina  is  extravagant,  wiLhoul  being  enter- 
taining. There  is  a  total  want  oi  kteping  in  th^  characters 
'An(\  language;  and  vulgarity  has  not  uniVequently  been 
mistaken  for  easy  and  familiar  diction.  - 

Why  the  '  Knights  Errant, '  which  occupies  the  remaining 
part  of  these,  volmnes,  is  called  a  tale  *^  illustrative  of  the 
marvellous, '  is  not  ver}^  obvious.  Jtis  pejhaps  marvellous 
that  a  gentleman  should  so  coi^pletely  lose  himself  in  the 
book  he  is  reading,  as  Joinville  is  represented  to  have  done, 
especially  when  the  book  is  so  dull  a  one  as  that  which 
Joinville  reads,  it  is  also  marvellous,  in  common  life,  for 
a  lady  to  dream  so  long  and  complicated  a  dream  as  that 
dreamed  by  Felicia;  butthis  is  an  every  day  occurrence  in 
'novels,  and  therefore  undeserving  the  distinction  given  it  by 
the  title  of  the  book.  The  allegorical  tale  is  intended  for 
a  satire  on  modern  life  and  manners;  but  it  is  conveyed  in  a 
very  uninteresting  shape.  That  of  *  Acajou  and  Zirphilla' 
is  the  most  lively  portion  of  the  work ;  but  our  memory 
strangely  deceives  us  if  we  have  not  seen  it  many  years  ago 
in  the  Italian  language;  and,  whether  Italian  or  French 
originally,  Mr.  Dallas  has  taken  it  to  himself  without  any 
sort  of  acknowledgment. 

Upon  the  whole,  habitual  novel-readers  will  find  some- 
thing ne\v,  or  at  least  unusual,  in  the  work  now  presented  to 
them  ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  we  confidently  recom- 
mend it  to  their  perusal.  To  those  of  a  more  scrupulous 
taste  vvhaonly  occasionally  dip  into  romance  for  the  diver- 
sion of  an  idle,  or  the  solace  of  a  melancholy  hour,  we  can- 
not promise  that  it  will  answer  their  intention  in  read- 
ing it.  To  Mr.  Dallas  himself  we  venture  a  word  of  advice  ; 
to  leave  ^  the  marvellous' for  which  he  is  not  calculated, 
and  return  to  ^  the  simple  '  or,  more  accurately  speaking, 
'  the  domestic,'  a  class  of  writing  in  which  he  has  often  af- 
forded us  a  very  considerable  portion  of  rational  amuse- 
ment. 


Art.  XVI. — The  mysterious  Language  of  St.  Paui  in. his 
Description  of  the  Man  of  Sin,  proved  from  the  Gospel 
History y  to  relate  not  to  the  Church  of  Rome^  but  to  the 
Times  in  which  it  was  written,  with  some  Remarks  on 
Sir  H.  M.  WeltwootTs  Sermons  on  Matt.  xxiv.  ]4.  Btf 
H.  Nisbet,  M.  A.  Rector  of  TunstalL  Mawman.    1808. 

Mr.  NISBET  is  a  judicious    and   rational    religionist. 
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whose  researches  have    for   several    years  been  direcle  dto 
the  elucidation  of  some  of  the    more  obscure   and  difficult 
passages  in  the  christian   scriptures.     In   the    present    per- 
formance, Mr.   Nisbet   has    endeavoured  to   prove    that  ii 
ThessaJ.  ii.  1 — 12,  which   most  eommentaioTs    have   conse- 
dered  as  prophetic  of  tlie  anti-christiantyrannv,  superstition 
and   enormities   of  the  <jhurch  of  Kome,  has   no  reference 
whatever  to  the  papacy,  but  designates  the  revolt  of  the  Jews 
from  the   Roman  yoke,  and  the  consequent  destruction   of 
their  capital.     We  think  that  Mr.  Nisbet  has  supported    his 
interpretation  of  this  difficult  chapter  in  a  very    satisfactory 
manner;  andlhat  what  he  has  saki  on  the  subje^H  harmonizes 
throughout  better  with  the  context   than  any  of  the  other 
modes  of  exposition    which    we   have  seen,     Noesselt,  in 
iais  Opusc.  ad  interp.  S.   script.  HaJse,    1785,  had  previously 
supported  a    similar  interpretation.     By  the  •  maw  of  siti* 
and  the  '  son  of  perdition^  *  ii  Thess.  ii.  3,  Mr.  Nesbit  under- 
stands the  Jewish  nation.     The  fourth  verse,  will  probably 
sTiggestto  the  mere  English  reader  the  strongest  objections 
to  this  interpretation  ;  for  it  is  said  of  this  '  mau  of  sin'  that 
he  '  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called 
God  or  that  is  worshipped  ;  so  that  he  as  God  sitteth  in  the 
temple  of  God,  shewing   himself  that  he  is  God,'     In  the 
scriptures,  magistrates  or  those  who  are  the  objects  of  tem- 
poral respect  are  called  gods;   and  St.   Paul  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  verse  intimates  that  the  Jewish  nation,  or  man  of 
sin^  more  particularly   designating  the   great  council  of  the 
Jews,  would  not  only  throw  off  all  subjection  to  the  civil  au- 
thorities of  the  Roman  go\ernment,  but  would  erect  a  civil 
and  spiritual  domination  in  its  room;  sothat'they  would  ruleiii 
the  temple  of  God  and  demand  an  implicit  obedience  to  their 
impious  tyranny.     This  fact  was   amply    confirmed    in  the 
history  of  those  calamitous  times  which  preceded  the  destruc» 
tion  of  Jerusalem.  By  '  the  mystery  of  iniquity '  which  *  doth 
already  work,'  verse  7, 3t. Paul  means  that  spirit-of  infuriated 
hostility  to  tbe  Roman  government,  which  was  secretly  dif- 
fusing itself  throughout  Judea.     *  He  who  now  letteth  *  &c, 
probably    refers    to    the    Emperor   Claudius,   after    whose 
death,  the'  mystery  of  iniquity,'  the  secret  combustion  of  re- 
volt burst  into  a  flame.     Whitby  refers  the   '  he  who  letteth* 
to  the  Emperor  Claudius.     Noesselt  does  the  same.     When 
St.  Paul  says  of  this  man  of  sin,  that  his  '  coming  is  after  the 
manner  of  Satan,  with  all  power  and  signs  and  lying  won- 
ders,' &c.  he  alludes   to  the   numerous   impositions  which 
were  both  before  and  during  the  siege  practised  on  the  dc- 
Crit;  Rev.  Vol.  J  4.  Mai/,  ia08,        H 
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luded  Jews  by  the  factious  demagogues  and  fanatics  who  acces 
leraled  their  destruction.     The  destruction  of  the  Jewish  po- 
lity, *  the  son  of  perdition  ;  or  the  man  of  sin/  owing  to  the 
rebellion  of  the  Jews,  which  we  think  that  St.    Paul    exclu- 
sively   designates  in   this  passage,  though    not  actually  at 
band  or  in  an   incipient  state  ol  completion   at  the  time  in 
whicl)  he  wrote,  was  yet  as  heiatimates  fast  approaching,  and 
would  be   manifested    when   he    who  'then   let,    was  taken 
away/     Thus  this  obscure  and  strongly  controverted  part  of 
scri()ture     which   Dr.  Paley   seems    to    have  considered  as 
■  inexfilicable,'  is  made  to  receive  a  clear  and  definite  signi- 
ficalioi).     The  phraseology  which  St.   Paul  uses  on  this  oc- 
casion, bears,   in  some  prominent  particulars,  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  that  of  Christ,  when  predicting  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  iMatl.  xxiv.  Mark  xiii.   Luke  xxi.     Hence  we 
have  an  additional  argument  that  the  passage  in  Paul  alludes 
to  the  same  event,  thoughfrom  obvious  reasons  bespeaks  of 
it  in  terms  which  are  designedly  obscure.     That   '  the  man, 
of  sin,*  ot  whom  the  apostle  speaks,  had  not  the  most  distant 
allusion  to  any  great  christian,  or    rather  anti-chrislian  do- 
mination, whi?h    was,  in  a  future  age  to  spring  up  at  Rome 
or  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  world, is  evident  from  this,  that 
be  mentions  the  destruction  of  this  '  man  of  sin*  as  though 
not  actual Iv  present,  yet   very  near  at  the  time  he  wrote  ; 
and  he  congratulates  the  christians  to  whom  this  epistle  was 
addressed    on  their  exemption   from  the  impending  woe,  by 
the  saiutaiy  impression  of  the   divine   doctrine    which  they 
had  embraced  ;  and  he  enforces   this   consideration    as  aa 
argument  for  their  comfort  and  security.     This   would  have 
heen  entirely  misplaced  if  he  had  been  talking  of  the  papa- 
cy ;  of  which  those  who  were  then  livmg,  could  neither  ex- 
pect to  see  the  rise  nor  the   tall.      Indeed    however  parodox- 
ical  it   may    seem,  from    the  numerous  and  massy  volumes 
which  have  been  written  on  the  supposed  scriptural  prophetic 
delineation  of  the  papal  domination,  we  will  venture  to  assert, 
after  a  mature  consideration,  that  no  part  whatever  either 
of  the  ISew  Testament  or  of  the  Old,  contains  any  prediction 
of,  or  the  slightest  allusion  to,  the  papacy. 
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RELIGION. 


Art.  17. — The  Fathers  of  the  English  Church;  or  a  Selection 
from  ike  Writings  of  the  Reformers  and  earli/ Protestant  Di^ 
vines  of  the  Church  of  England ;  Vol.  I.  containing  various 
Tracts  and  Extracts  from  the  Works  of  IVilliam  Tindal^  John 
Trith^  Patrick  Hamilton^  George  Joy^  Robert  Barnes.,  with 
Memorials  of  their  Lives  and  Writings,  from  Fox  and  Bishop 
Bale.     Svo.  9s,     Hatchard.      1807. 

WE  do  not  know  what  good,  beyond  that  of  gratifying  curiosity, 
is  to  be  obtained  by  ihe  present  publication.     We  do  not  want  the 
divines  of  the  sixteenth  century,  wh,o  lived  in  a  period  of  compara- 
tive darkness,  ignorance,  and  superstition,  to  explain  the  scriptures 
to  us  who  are  living  at  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth,  when 
the  stock  of  biblical  learning  has   been    so   greatly  augmented,  and 
when,  owing  to  that   spirit  of  critical   research,    whicl>  has    been 
gradually  increasing   since  the  reformation,    many  theological  doc- 
trines, which  were  thought  infallibly  true  by  Tindal,  Frith,  Patrick, 
and  other  pious  men,  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  the  title  page 
of  this  work,  have  been  clearly  demonstrated  to  have  no  foundation 
in  the  scriptures.     We  find  these  writers  expatiating  largely  on  the 
efficacy  of  faith  and  the  inefHcacy  of  good   works;  on   irresistible 
grace,  imputed  righteousness,  vicarious  punishment,  and  other  tenets 
of  modern  Methodism  which  tend    to    exterminate  the    true    prin- 
ciple of;h()liness  from  the  soul   of  man.     We   have  been  taught  by 
the  HIGHEST  AUTHORITY  that  to  love  God  with  ail  our  hearts  and 
to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  that  others   should    do   to  us  contain 
the   whole    sum    and    substance  of  unvitiated  Christianity.  ^  This 
religion  is  sufficient  for  all  the  practical  uses  of  time  ;    and  it  is  the 
BEST  PREPARATION   FOR    ETERNITY.     One  great   proof  of  its 
merit  is  that  its  simplicity  is  not  perplexed  with  a  single  mystery  ; 
A  mystery  means  a  secret   or  something   unrevealedy   but  an  unre- 
vealedsecret  and  a  revealed  religion  are  incompatible  terms.     One 
is     contradictory    to    the    other.       True    Christianity,     therefore, 
which  is  a  revealed  rtligion^  has  no  mysteries.     Christ  was  too  wis<B 
and  too  good  to  make  his  doctrine  a  web  of  inextricable  perplexity; 
the  doctrine  which  he  taught,  and  the   awful   truths    which  he    dis  - 
closed  were  calculated  to  come  home  to  men's  interests  and  bosoms  ; 
but  this  they  never  would  have  done,  if  they  had  been  inveloped  iii 
hieroglyphics   which  no  sagacity  can  peuetratejuo  reason  can  ex» 

Ha 
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plain.  Those  interested  ortlesigning  men,  who  in  after  ages  converted 
his  plain  and  beautiful  doctrine  into  a  medley  of  mysteries,  have 
greatly  lessened  its  power  to  convince  the  mind  and  to  influence  the 
heart.  True  virtue  can  never  be  impressed  upon  the  affections  and 
the  conduct  by  stunning  the  ear  with  ajargon  of  words  that  are  void 
of  sens^. 

Art.  18. — Strictures  on  the  Origin  of  Moral  Evil^  in  which  the 
Hypothesis  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Williams  is  investigated.  By  W, 
Parry.     Svo.^s,6d.     Conder.     1808. 

THE  origin  of  evil  is  one  of  those  subjects,  which  writers  have  in 
general  obscured  by   their  attempts  to  elucidate  and  perplexed    by 
their  endeavours  to  make  plain.     The  most  simple  exposition  with- 
out clouding  the  subject  by  indefinite  expressions  or  metaphysical 
subtilties  appears  to  be  the    following./    Both  scripture  and  reason 
concur  in  representing  man  as  a  being  accountable  for  his  actions. 
This  accountableness  necessarily  implies  freedom  of  choice,  for  there 
can  be  no  accountablene^s  where  the  person  is   placed   in  circum- 
stances of  irresistible  necessity  or  of  mechanical  compulsion.     This 
freedom  of  choice  is  the  birth-right  of  man.     There  is  no  individual 
in  a  state  of  intellectual  sanity  who  cannot  choose  between  justice 
and  injustice,  truth  and  falsehood,  and  the  other  diversities  of  mo- 
ral and  immoral  agency,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  can  make  bis 
election  between  sweet  and  sour,  black  and   while,  a  loaf  of  bread 
and  a  stone,  when  both  are   placed  before  him.     However  much 
metaphysicians    or  divines   may  confound    the  question  by    their 
learning,   their  ignorance,  or  their  art,  there  is  no  man  who  is  not 
self-conscious  at  the  moment  in  which  he  does  either  right  or  wrong, 
of  having  been   able  to  have  done  right  instead  of  wrong  or  to  have 
done  wrong  instead  of  right.     A  freedom  of  moral  choice,  not  sub- 
ject to  any  thing  like  mechanical  constraint,    being  one  of  the  dis- 
tinctive properties   of  accountable    man,  a  mixture^^  of  good  and 
evil  ^ill  be  visible  in  his  conduct;  as  we  see  to  be  actually  the  case. 
For,  freedom    of    moral  choice     supposes  a    possibility    of   com- 
pliance with  motives  which   impel    in    contrary   directions.     The 
motives  of  present  gratification,  acting  on  the  mind,  in   opposition 
to  those  of  greater,    but  less  immediafe  good  are  often  suffered   to 
influence  our  choice,  in  favour  of  some  particular  action  or  course 
of  action,  which  is  contrary  to  the  precepts  of   virtue,  and  to  the 
reality  of  happiness.     Thus   perhaps  we  yield  to   the   present  in- 
citements of  intemperance  or   lust,  or  some  other  vicious  gratifica- 
tion, which  ultimately  produces  a  degree  of  suffering  greater   than 
the  present  pkasure  can  compensate.     But   in  this   and  in  similar 
instances  cf  vicious  conduct,   no  one  will  say    that  we  act  witliout 
motives,  or  by  mechanical  constraint.     Two  ways  are  placed  before 
lis;    but   allured    by  some  fallacious   gratification  we  wilfully  take 
the  wrong  instead  of  the  right.     Virtue  m&y  be  proved  by  a  rational 
taductix)n  of  particulars  to  be  the  Jaw  of  our  nature,  or  that  c^^urscf 
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t3f  conduct  whicU  our  r^al  and  permanent  well  being  ought  tp  in- 
duce us  to  pursue.  But  ibouoh  virtue  be  the  law  of  our  nature,  it 
is  not  like  one  of  those  general  liiws,  which  regulates  the  revolution 
of  the  planets  or  the  changes  of  day  and  night ;  it  is  not  a  law  which 
executes'itself  without  the  concurrence  of  the  individual.  It  is  a 
law  which  requires  the  unforced  assent  and  active  cooperation  of 
the  being  for  whose  good  it  was  made  ;  and  when  we  consider  that 
that  being  is  at  best  very  fallible  and  imperfect,  we  need  not  beat 
any  loss  to  account  for  the  origin  of  moral  evil,  or  for  the  many  in- 
fractions which  we  behold  of  virtue's  sacred  "rules.  What  then, 
it  will  be  said,  do  you  impute  the  origin  of  moral  evil  to  the  Deity? 
The  invidious  question  will  be  best  answered  by  asking  in  return? 
Is  not  man  a  free  agent?  capable  of  distinguishing  between  good 
and  evil  in  the  perceptions  of  his  mind  ?  and  of  choosing  either  good 
or  evil  in  the  actions  of  his  life  ?  But  was  not  this  freedom  of  moral 

election   the     gift    of   God  ?    and   consequently— r Stay  l  vain 

man  !  and  let  not  the  goodness  of  thy  Creator  be  converted  into  ari 
occasion  of  blasphemy  ! 

The  Almighty  has  made  his  creation  the  nursery  of  virtue  and  has 
filled  it  witl\  every  possible  discouragement  from  vice,  compatible 
with  the  circumstances  of  beings  invested  with  a  certain 
portion  of  moral  liberty  and  consequently  accountable  for  their  . 
actions.  And  even  though  vice  may  thus  be  said  to  be  permitted  to 
exist,  yet  the  numerous  evils  which  always  sooner  or  later  follow 
the  commission  serve  as  a  contrast  to  evince  the  beauty,  the  love- 
liness and  the  immortality  of  virtue. 

Art.  19. — An  Jttu  strut  ion  •/  the  general  Evidence  establishing 
the  Reality  of  ChrisVs  Resurrection.  By  George  Cooky  A.M, 
Minister  oj  Lawrence  Kirk,     Svo.   7s,     1808. 

WE  have  not  observed  in  the  perusal  of  this  performance  any 
striking  novelty  of  remark  or  any  superior  cogency  of  argument,- 
But  the  proofs,  which  have  been  adduced  by  other  writers  in  sup- 
port of  this  all-important  fact,  are  stated  with  sufficient  perspicuity. 
Mr.  Cook's  *  Illustration'  will  probably  be  acceptable  to  those  who 
have  hitherto  read  but  little  on  the  subject  ;'or  who  wish  for. a  plain^i 
rational  exposition  of  the  general  evidence,  in  support  of  the  resur- 
rection. 

Art.  20. — A  Defence  of  tie  principal  Doctrines  of  evangelical  Re- 
iigion^  in  a  Letter  to  a  Barrister  ;  occasioned hy  his  Hints  on  the 
Nature  and  Effect  of  evangelical  Preaching;  by  a  Layman,  8ro. 
Williams  an^i  Smith."    1808. 

Akt.21. — An  Appeal  to  the  Legislature  and  to  the  Public  in  Answer 
to  the  Hints  oJ  a  Barrister  on  the  Nature  and  Effect  of  evangelical 
Preaching.  By  an  evangelical  Preacher,  8r«.  Williams  and 
Smith.      1808. 

THE  whole  trite  of  «ae>/f  haye been  dreadfully  alarmed  by  the 
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assault  which  has  been  made  by  the  barrister  on  the  citadel  of  their 
superstition.     All  able-bodied  methodi'st's  have  been   summoned  to 
repair  to  the  works   and    to  assist  in  the  defence.     The  great  guns 
as  vkell  as  the   small  arms  have  been  put  in  requisition.     Loads  of 
cartridges  have  been  made  on   the  occasion;  and  these  have  been 
formed  of  the  most   combustible  matter    wrapped  up  in  garbled  ex^ 
tracts  from  the  scriptures.     These  it  is  thought  will  do  great  execu- 
tion: and  they  have  been  levelled  by  the  most  expert  marksmen  in  the 
xlifterent  congregations  against  both  the  head  and  heart  of  the  barris- 
ter, who  instead  of  sounding  a  retreat  keeps  continuing  his  advances 
and  has  actually  beat  the  leader  of  the  va!i,  Dr.  Hawker,  who  made 
u   sally  from    the  gates,  back   into  the  walls.     The  Dr.  has  been  so 
severely  wounded  by  the  barrister,  in  the  osfrontis^  that  it  is  expect- 
ed he  will  ntver  show  hisjace  in  another  encounter.      One  of  the 
lay-saints,  and  an  evangelical  preacher  whom  we  understand  to  be 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Collier,  the  simpering  divine,  the  popinjay  of  the 
saints,  and  the  ornament  o{  the  print-shops,  have  since  made  an  at- 
tempt with  as  little   success  to  destroy  the    battering  train   and   all 
the  besieging  tools  of  the  enemy.     But   the  barrister  according  to 
the  last  reports,  maintained^  his    position  and  was    preparing  for  a 
second    attack  upon   the  Vice   and   Ignorance  — bastions    ofCal" 
vin-fort.   As  soon  as  the  account  reaches  us  we  shall  not  fail  to  an* 
nounce  it  to  our  readers. 

POLITICS. 

Ari.  ^i. — A  short  Appeal  to  (he  landed  Interest  of  this  Country j, 
lest  'permanent  Interest  should  be  bartered  for  temporary 
Gain.Svo.     Hatchard.     1808. 

WHEN  the  interests  of  two  large  bodies  in  the  state  happen  to  clash 
-with  each  other,  as  is  thought  to  be  the  case  in  the  present  dispute 
between  the  West  Indian  merchants  and  the  English  farmers,  or  the 
growers  of  sugar  and  the  growers  of  barley,  the  general  good  rather 
than  the  particular  benefit  of  individuals  is  what  ought  to  regulate  the 
decisions  of  the  government.  The  government,  instead  of  becoming 
Q  party  in  the  dispute,  ought,  with  intrepid  constancy,,  to  pursue  those 
measures  which  it  deems  most  likely  to  promote  liie  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. The  welfare  of  the  community  ulHmately  comprehends 
that  of  the  pariywho  oppose  the  execution  of  those  counsels,  by 
which  it  is  to  be  obtained.  The  present  question  lies  in  a  narrow 
compass  :-r-Will  the  use  of  sugar  in  the  distilleries  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  community  than  the  use  of  barley,  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  country  ?  In  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country,  is  it  not  essential  to  our  safety  to  be  as  much  as  possible 
independent  of  other  countries  for  our  supply  of  grain  ?  Are  not 
the  great  European  marts,  from  which  we  used  at  all  times  to  im- 
port much  corn,  but  from  which   in  time  of  scarcity   we  derived 
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*ur   greatest   support,   imperviously  shut   against   the  entrance  of 
our  ships?  And  will   any  other  part  of  the   world    fur.nish    a  sue- 
cedaneumi  for    the  sources  of  succour    of  which  we   are  thus   de- 
prived ?  Will  not  the  saving  of  so  muc!i  grain,  as.  to  ail  purposes  of 
human    subsistence,  is  absolutely  wasted    or  rather  turn  :d    int  >    a 
fluid  destructive  of  human  life,  in  the  distilleries,  operate*   ,s  a  sub- 
stitute for  so  much  foreign  importation  f  It  is  said    iha:   the  farmer^ 
by  being  excluded  from  the  supply   of  the  distilleries,  will    have    a 
quantity  of  barley  on    hand    greater    than   the    deinaiid  :    that  IhuS 
the  market  will  be  overstocked  and  the  prices  fall.     Rut  in  propor- 
tion as  the  prices  of  grain    falls,  will    rot  the  \vages   of   labour,  the 
poor's  rate,  and  other  agricultural   expenses  decrease  ?  Cannot   the 
land  which  grows  barley  be  made  to  produce  other  species  ot  ^sub- 
sistence more  agreeable    to  the  stomachs  of  Englishmen  ?  If  there 
be  a  surplus  of  barley,  owing  to  the  employment  ot  sugar  in    the 
distilleries  can  it  not  be  employed  in   fattpuing  swine  and   thus  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of  animal   food  ?  If  the  /armer  cannot  sell 
his  barley  he  may  at  least  always  find  a  market    for  his  pork.     The 
West  India  planters  will  certainly  be  benefited  by    the   proposed  re* 
gulalion,  and  the  injury,  which  the  farmers  anticipate,  seems   to  be 
less  real  than  imaginary  ;  and  is  this  evil  whether  real  or  imaginary 
to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  general  good  of  the    community  ? 
We  do  not  view  this  asaparti/'question;  and    we  hope    that  non^ 
iDf  our  readers  will  consider  it  in  that  light.     Some  judicious  ob- 
servations are  made  by  the  authol*  of  this  Short-Appeal. 

Art.  23 — Remarks  svggesfcd  by  the  Perusal  of  a  Pamphlet  eiititled^ 
Britain  independent  of  Commerce,     Bj/  P,   fVilliams,  Esq.  8vo, 
Tipper.     1808; 

JVIR.  Williams  contends  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Spence,  that  foreign 
commerce  is  indispensably  requisite  to  our  national  prosperity. 
Many  of  his  remarks  are  pertinent  and  judicious  ;  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  his  eulogy  on  Mr.  Pitt,  to  whom  the  commerce  of  the 
country  is  under  no  particular  obligations,  except  it  be  for  loading  it 
with  imposts,  we  have  perused  his  performance  with  considerable 
satisfaction. 

Art.  2^.—  Vindicice  LusitanaCy  or  an  Answer  to  a  Pamphlet  entitled 
the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  late  Emigration  to  the  Bra^ 
zils.     By  Edward  James  Livgham^  Esq,  2s.  6d.  Budd. 

THIS  is  the  production  of  a  sensible,  dispassionate,  and  enlight- 
ened man,  who  seems  not  to  be  influenced  by  anv  party  views.  From 
what  he  has  said  on  the  subject  we  are  disposed  to  ascribe  more 
courage  and  constancy  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  than  we 
had  formerly  thought  his  due.  The  first  propositions,  hostile  to 
Great  Britain,  were  made  by  France  to  Portugal  on  the  12th  of 
.August  last.    After  this  the  Portuguese  government  began  cauti- 
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ously  to  prepare  for  its  embarkation  to  the  Brazils.    The  negociatioir 
was  protracted  till  the   micldle  of  October ;  and    the  French  and 
Spanish  legations  left  Lisbon  on  the  29th.-    M.  de  Lima,  the  Por- 
tuguese envoy  at  the  court  of  France,  was  dispatched    by  Bonaparte 
to  Lisbon,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  induce  the  Prince  to  alter  his  reso- 
lution of  transferring  the  court  to  the  Brazils.     But  the  Prince  was 
not  lulled  into  a  perilous  security  by  the  professions  of  friendship, 
whic^  he,   at  the  same  time,   received   from    the  Gallic  emperor. 
Bonaparte  now  determined,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  embarkatioiv 
of   the   Portuguese   court    by  the  intervention  of  the  sword.     The 
French   troops  were  ordered  to  double  and,  if  possible  to  treble  their 
inarches ;    but  they   arrived  too  late  to  effect  their  purpose.     Mr. 
Linghaip   says  that  no '*  vacillation  ever  took  place  in   the  mind  of 
the  prince  regei»t  of  Portugal ;"  that  the  prince  who  might,  like  the 
houses  of  Bavaria  or  Wurtemburg,  have  obtained  favourable  con- 
iJitions   by  a  timely  submission  to  the  favourite  of  fortune,  had    de« 
termined  from  the  beginning,  if  he  could  not  preserve   his  neutrality 
t6^  relinguish   Portugal  for  his  transmarine  possessions.     We   think 
that   what  Mr.  Lingham  has  advanced   tends  to  render  this  proba- 
ble ;  and  we  really  wish  to  believe  it  true,  that  we  may  have  at  least 
one  instance  to  record  of  the  wisdom  and  constttncy  of  princes. 

AnT.  25. — Latium  redivivitm  ;  or  a  Treatise  on  the  modern  Use  of 
the  Latin  Language  and»thq  Prevaktice  of  the  French;  to  which 
is  added  a  Sptdmai  of  the  Latin  Language  atcommodated  to  moj' 
dern  use.  By  the  Rev,  Samuel  Sej/er^  A.M.  8i;o.  4y.  6rf.  Murray. 
1808. 

IT  may  seem,  at  first,  rather  improper  to  class  this  ingenious 
performance  under  the  head  of  politics  y  but  as  the  principal  end  of 
the  publication  seems  to  be  to  discourage  the  use  of  the  French  and 
to  revive  that  of  the  Latin  language  for  reasons  which  arc  chiefly  po- 
litical, we  thought  that  the  work  itself  might  most  properly  be  ar- 
ranged in  this  place.  In  the  prevalence  of  the  French  language 
the  learned  Mr.  Sayer  discerns  one  of  the  leading  causes  of 
their  political  preponderance.  The  diffusion  of  their  literature 
and  the  use  of  their  language  have  prepared  the  way  for  the 
introduction  of  their  principles,  their  sentiments  and  modes, 
have  promoted  their  intrigues,  favo>ired  the  communications  of 
their  various  emissaries,  facilitated  the  triumph  of  their  arms, 
and  must  ultimately  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  that  uni- 
versal empire,  to  which  they  have  so  long  aspired  and  which 
they  now  seem  so  likely  to  obtain.  In  order  to  place  some 
impediment  in  the.  way  of  this  scheme  of  unbounded  domination 
Mr.  Seyer  proposes  to  restore  the  use  of  the  Latin  language  in 
our  political  negotiations,  and  indeed  in  alt  our  intercourse  with 
other  nations. — During  tlie  proud  period  of  the  English  common- 
wealth, the  great  men',  who  were  then  at  the  helm,  refused  to  em- 
ploy the  French  or  the  language  of  any  other  foreign  btale  in  their 
diplomatic  transactions.     They   resolved  not   to  carry   on   any  fo-' 
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reign  correspondence,  except  in    the  language  of   antient  Rome. 
The  pen  of  Milton,  says.  Mr.  Seyer  *  has  proved  that  the  Latin  tongu« 
is  fully  capable  of  expressing  the   relations  of  foreign  states  with 
each  other.     Some  little  difficulty   would  occur  in  fixing   names  to 
many  characters  and  things  of    later  times  :    yet,  a.  vocabulary 
of  such   words   might   in  &.    short  time   be  compiled    by    compe- 
tent persons  ;  and  when  it  was  published  by  authority,  the  difficulty 
here    mentioned  would  be  at  once  removed.'     Mr.  Seyer  strenu- 
ously recommends  the  practice  of  writing  and  speaking  Latin  in  our 
universities  and  schools;  and  he  endeavours  to  obviate  many  of  the 
objections  which  may  be  urged  against  it. — A  large  part  of  this  per- 
formance is  occupied  with  the  specimen  of  a  nomenclatura  or  English 
and  Latin  dictionary,  such  as  Mr.  Seyer  would  wish  to  see  publish- 
ed,   if  this  plan  were  put  in  execution.     We  are  fully  convinced 
with  him  that  a  good  English  and  Latin  dictionary  is  still    a  deside- 
ratum. In  the  specimen  of  a  nomenclature,  which  Mr.  Seyer  has 
published,  he  has  shewn  how  to  express   all  the  modern   division* 
of  time  in  classical  latinity.     From  this  specimen  we  have  conceived 
a  very  favourable  opinion  of  Mr.  Seyer's  erudition.      With  respect  to 
his  plan  for  rendering  the  Latin  the  language  of  diplomacy,  we  think  it 
would  have  been  better  if  the  practice  of  the  commonwealth  in  this 
respect  had  not  been  so  readily  abandoned  ;  but  now  it  is  abandoned, 
we  hardly  think  that  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  continue  the  war  for 
the  sake  of  its  restoration.  We  should  be  happy  to  see  o\ir  diploma- 
tists better  scholars  and  wiser  men  ;  and  we  should,  at  the  same  tim§. 
readily  concur  in  any  plan  that  could  in  the  least  diminish  thepolitical 
ascendancy  of  France  ;  but  we  fear  that, as  far  as  these  purposes  could 
be  at  all  produced  by  reviving  ihe  use  of  the  Latin  in  our  foreign  in- 
tercourse, that  opportunity  is  lost;  and  iliat  the  French  will  preserve 
the  preference  it  has   obtained  in  the  language  of  cabinets  and  the 
correspondence  of  states  notwithstanding  all  ihe   efforts  of  coun- 
teraction  which  may  be  made  by  Mr.   Seyer  or  any  scholar  of  the 
,  present  times.     Fuit  ilivm  ! — We  shall  say  no  more. 

Art.  26. — Hints  respecting  the    Education  of  the  Children   of 
the  Poor,     By  a   Clergyman  in  the   D\ocese  of  Canterbury, 

Harding.      1808. 

INSTEAD  of  any  new  plan  of  education  for  the  lower  orders  this 
writer  recommends  a  restoration  of  the  old;  or  the  practical  obser- 
vance of  the  fifty-ninth  canon  ;  which  orders  every  parson,  vicar,  or 
curate,  under  the  pain  of  excommutiication  upon  every  Sunday 
and  holy  day  before  evening  prayer,  for  half  an  hour  to  examine  and 
instruct  the  youth  and  ignorant  persons  of  his  parish  in  the  ten  com- 
mandments, the  creed,  and  the  Lord's  prayer.  The  rubric  subjoined 
to  the  catechism  also  orders  the  curate  of  every  parish  to  instruct  and 
examine  the  children  publicklyin  some  part  of  the  catechism. 

Art.  27. — Public  Spirit,     Svo.  3s,     Asperne.     1808. 
AN  excellent  pamphlet  might  have  been  written  under  this  title; 
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but  we  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  bestow  that  commendation  on  the 
present  pertormance.     A  writer  on  the  grand    topic  of  public  spirit 
ouoht  to  beoivested  of  ail  partj/-views;  but  unfirtunaiely  thy  author 
before  us  seems  to  be  only  the  menial  organ  of  a   party  ;  and  of  a 
party  too,   vvhose  long  domination  in  the  councils  of  thir   kingdom 
is  likely  to  prove    subversive  not  only  of  the  freedom  and  the  hap- 
piness but  of  the  very  existence  of  the  empire.     A  writer  on    public 
spirit  ought  to  be  a  man  of  enlightened  mind  and  a  capacious  heart; 
of  a  mind  full  of  wisdom  and  a  heart  full  of  charity  ;   but  the  pn^sent 
writer  is  a  man  of  a  cloudy  intellect  and  we  feiir  of  no  very  compre- 
hensive benevolence. — A  writer  on  public  spirit  ought  to  be  a  lover  of 
truth  ;  but  in  the  present  pamphlet,  we  have  noticed  some  disgust- 
ing calumnies  and  unfounded  misrepresentations.-— It  is  not  express- 
ly said,  that  durino  the  revolutionary   war   the   opposition,    which 
was  headed  by  Mr.  Fox,  were  in  the  pai/  of  the  French  government, 
but  it  is  expressly  intimated  that  they  were  the  d-upes  of  French    in- 
trigue and  in  the  interest  of   France. — The  author,  p.  17.  says  that 
*  the  enemy,    not  confining  himself  to   attack   the   ifeelings    of  the 
mass  of  the  people  grappled  with  us  still    more  to  our  hazard  in    his 
ather  aim  of  domineering  over  parliament.     Opposition  presented  it- 
selj  to  his  tenileand  active  spirit,  as  the  spring  which  might  possibly 
be  set  in  motion.  Therefore  the  French  embassy  here  was  dedicated 
for  some  time  to  besiegethe  avenues  which  were  likely  to  secure  posses- 
sion of  the  feelings  of  the  leaders  of  opposition  ;    and  soon  found  that 
their  Jrailtie&  were  as  accessible  as  t/iose  of  other  people.' — In  the  pro- 
gress of  his  work  the  author  omits  no  opportunity  of  aspersing  the  wis- 
dom and  the,  worth  of  Mr.  Fox; — the  administration  of  Lord  Grenville 
comes  in  for  a  due  share  of  envenomed  animadversion  ;  and  from  the 
whole,  all  that  we  can  infer  is  that  the  author  esteems  public   spirit 
to  consist  in  giving  an  unqualified  support  to  the  present  ministers. 


LAW. 

Art.  28. — A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Idiocy  and  Lunacy ^  to  uhtch 
is  subjoined  tin  Appendix  containing  the  Practice  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  on  this  Subject,  and  some  useful  practical  Forms,  By 
A.  Highmore^  Solicitor^  Author  of  the  Law  of  Mortmain^  Ldw 
of  Excise^  Sic  &^c.     Svo.     Butterworth.     1807. 

THE  subject  of  this  Treatise  is  of  considerable  importance,  and 
the  law  which  relates  to.it  is  arranged  by  Mr.  Highmore  with  pre- 
cision and  perspicuity. 

We  recommend  it  with  confidence  to  the  professional  student  a* 
a  work  of  much  utility  ;  and  to  the  legal  practitioner  as  containing 
a  judicious  compendium  of  the  leading  and  most  important  princi- 
ples, together  wiih  the  most  requisite  precedents  and  practical 
forms. 
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POET  II Y. 

Art.  ^d'-Li/ric  and  other    Poems,    hy  Laura  Sophia  Temple i 
12wo.     Longman   and  Co, 

THE  contents  of  this  volume  of  poems  are  numerous  and  dive»si*. 
fied,  in  which  wt  have  Dreams  of  Horror,  Treasury  of  Thoughts,  the 
Storm  King,  a  Lock  of  Hair,  th*  Death  of  Brunswick,  a  War  Ode, 
ar.d  a  Penitent  Wife;  with  a  variety  of  other  equally  common-place 
and  trifling  subjects,  vastly  pleasing  in  MS.  to  r^ad  in  a  family  circle 
over  a  clean  hearth  and  cheerful  fire.  Thorgh  we  cannot  extol  the 
versification  of  Laura  Sophia  Temple  we  give  her  every  praise  for 
chasteness  and  delicacy  of  thought.  There  are  no  very  grand  and 
elevated  ideas, nor  figurative  and  glowing  descriptions, but  what  there 
are  may  be  read  without  disgust*  They  may  amuse,  but  they  will 
not  corrupt  ;  a  mother  may  put  them  in  the  hands  of  her  daughter 
without  any  dread  of  their  vitiating  qualities.  This  at  least  cannot  be 
said  of  all  the  poems  which  are  brought  before  our  critical  tribunal. 

We  select  one  amongst  the  best,  by  way  of  specimen. 

Ode  to  Morning. 

*  Breeze  of  morn  ;  whose  waking  sigh 

Steals  along  the  eastern  sky, 

Breeze  of  morn  !  whose  pinion  light 

Flies  to  hail  yon  vision  bright, 

Which  o'er  the  welkin  darts  a  ray 

That  turns  the  blushing  dawn  to  day, 

Give  to  me  thy  wings  of  speed 

And  1  for  thee  will  tune  the  reed, 

Will  swear  thou  art  the  sweetest  gale 

That  roams  the  hill  or  skims  the  vale  : 

Let  me  range  the  fields  of  air, 

And  view  the  wonders  planted  there; 

Let  me  with  the  wild  bee  go 

Where  sweets  are  born,  where  roses  blow, 

And  sip  with  her  the  honied  store. 

And  pay  my  visits  oVr  and  o'er.— ^■ 

Let  me  seek  the  briny  deep 

And  on  its  waves  my  station  keep  ; 

Marking  how  the  billows  blue 

To  distant  lands,  their  course  pursue  ; 

Or  view  the  white  and  foamy  spray 

Glittering  in  the  summer  ray  : 

Let  me  scan,  with  curious  eye, 

The  beauties  of  earth,  sea  and  sky  ; 

Give  O  breeze  thy  wings  of  speed 

And  I  for  thee  will  tune  the  reed, 

Will  swear  thou  art  the  sweetest  gale 

That  roams  the  hill  or  skims  the  vale. 

Let — oh  !  let  my  spirit  be 

Light  and  unconfined  as  thee. 
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NOVELS. 

Abwt.  30 — Riches  and  Paver ty,  a  Tale,     B§  Miss  BarrelL     Tipper, 
V2mo.     1S08. 

AMELIA  Herman  is  left  by  her  father,  who  died  in  em- 
barrassed circumstances,  to  the  care  of  his  particular  friend  sir 
EdwarH  Wybrow,  who  resides  in  Glamorganshire,  till  her  uncle 
returns  from  India  who  has  promised  to  make  her  heiress  to  his 
acquired  wealth.  This  sir  Edward  Wybrow  evinces  a  melancholy, 
reserved  and  reflective  turn,  and  is  by  jk)  means  pleasing  in  the  eyes 
of  Miss  Herman.  His  residence  would  be  extremely  dull  to  50  young' 
a  lady  had  she  not  the  society  of  a  Mrs.  Lochardan  who  resides  in 
the  cottage  of  sir  Ed.  W.  and  a  Mrs.  Melville  who  is  also  his  near 
neighbour  and  friend.  These  amiable  women  see  sir  Edward's 
character  in  a  light  different  from  that  in  which  it  is  viewed  by  miss 
Herman,  and  extol  him  as  a  model  of  perfection.  During  her 
residence  at  the  cottage  sir  Edward  improves  in  her  opinion  as 
well  as  she  does  hersejfin  sir  Edward's.  An  invitation  however  from 
town  to  visit  a  Mrs.  Anselm  and  her  daughters,  with  whom  she 
had  been  at  school,  elates  the  spirits  of  Miss  Herman  in  the  samcs 
<Jcgree  as  it  depresses  those  of  her  guardian  ;  and  he  gives  his  c6n- 
sent  with  palpable  dissatisfaction.  He  parts  from  her  with  a  cold- 
ness which  betrayed  his  chagrin;  and  aenos  an  old  faithful  man 
servant  to  attend  and  watch  over  her.  At  the  house  of  Mr.  and 
Mi's.  Anselm  she  is  treated  wiih  great  civility  and  tenderness;  she 
is  regarded  as  an  heiress  ;  and  addressed  by  their  son  with  the  high- 
«8t  approbation  of  the  family;  in  fact  she  is  launched  into  the  gay 
world  thoughtlf  ss  of  the  future,  enjoying  the  present,  and  perfectly 
kappy  in  the  prospect  of  her  mavriage  with  Albert  Anselm.  Miss 
Herman  is  depicted  with  every  amiable  tpiality  and  a  good  deal 
of  penetration  ;  she  is,  therefore,  i:ict  insensible  to  the  cruel  and 
iihberal  treatment  which  this  family  displays  to  a  young  lady  resid- 
ing with  them,  a  niece  of  Mr.  Anselm's,  but  her  inexperience,  her 
partiality  for  one  of  the  daughters  and  her  affection  for  the  son, 
make  her  attend  to  it  less  than  she  would  do  in  any  other  circum- 
siaTjces.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  happiness  letters  arrive  announc- 
ing the  death  of  her  uncle,  who  it  is  said  had  previously  married  and 
left  his  fortune  to  his  widow.  This  sudden  change  in  her  prospects 
makes  as  sudden  an  alteration  in  the  sentiments  of  the  Anselms, 
who  take  littlp?.  pains  to  hide  the  unfavamabje  impression.  They 
disapprove  the  actions  which  before  they  had  extolled  ;  and  finally 
give  Amelia  to  understand  that  she  is  not  a  match  proper  for  .their 
son.  I^istrcssei!  and  disgusted  she  quits  their  house  and  goes  into 
a  lodging  till  she  can  form  some  plan  for  her  future  life.  She  is 
8oon  insulted  by  a  dishonorable  offer  of  her  lover  Mr.  Albert,  who 
isf  very  desirous  to  possess  her  charms  on  any  other  terms  than  those 
tofmtUrimony.     This  cruel  letter  converts  her  formeiaffcaion  foi 
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Albert  ifito  aversion  and  contempt.  She  Is  shortly  relieved  by 
the  presence  of  the  go<:)d  sir  Edwaid,  who  settles  hex  afairs  and 
Uke.s  her  to  the  peaceful  and  elegant  cottage  in  Wales,  which  she 
adorns  by  her  numerous  amiable  qualities.  The  gloom  of  sir  Ed- 
ward, which  was  occasioned  by  disappointment,  wears  off,  anA 
he  cherishes  an  ardent  affection  fur  his  lovely  ward.  Instructed  hy 
that  sage  monitor,  experience,  Miss  Herman  duly  appreciates  the 
worth  of  sir  Edward's  character  and  rewards  his  love  by  returuijig 
it.  Her  happiness  is  made  more  complete  by  inteliigence  that  the 
story  of  her  uncle's  death  was  a  fabrication;  he  returns,  gives 
her  the  fortune  which  he  had  promised, and  her  hand  to  sirEdwari 
Wybrow. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  this  little  tale.  It  is  simply  and  pretrtily 
told;  the  characters  are  well  and  pleasingly  drawn  ;  it  excites 
interest,  and  impresses  a  useful  lesson  on  the  juvenile  mind.  It 
teaches  the  youthful  fair  tx)  despise  the  vain  flash,and  fallacious  glitter 
of  an  Albert  Ansehn  ;  and  to  look  for  happiness  in  steady  integrity 
0nd  unblemished  worth.  ^ 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  31. — -^i  TopograpJ^ical  Dictionan/ of  England^  exhibiling 
the  Names  of  the  several  Cities^  Towns^  Parishes^  Tiihings^ 
Tozs?iships  and  Hamletsy  izith  the  County  and  Division  of  the 
County  to  uhich  they  respectively  belong :  the  Valuation  and 
Patrons  of  Ecclesiastical  Benefices,,  and  the  tutelary  Saint  of 
each  Church — the  resident  Population,  according  to  the  Returns 
made  to  Parliament  in  1801  ;  and  the  Amount  of  the  Parochial 
Assessments  according  to  the  Returns  made  to  Parliament  in 
1803  :  the  Distance  and  Bearing  of  every  Place  from  the  nearest 
Post  Office^  andfrom  the  County  Town  : — Markets  and  Fairs, 
Members  of  Parliament^  and  Corporations  :  Free^schools  .*— 
Petty  Sessions  and  Assizes  :  to  which  is  added  Miscellaneous 
Information  respecting  Monastic  Foundations,  and  other  Mat* 
ters  of  local  History.  Collected  from  the  most  authentic 
Documents,  and  arranged  in  alphabetical  Ordcr^  by  Nicholas 
Carlisle,  Feliozo  and  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquarians 
in  London,     ^X'voL  4to,     4/.  4^.     Longman.-    1808. 

THIS  massy  compilation,  on  the  execution  of  which  extraordinary 
industry  must  have  been  bestowed,  is  hardly  a  subject  of  criticism. 
Its  general  utility  will,  however,  recommend  it  to  a  great  variety  of 
purchasers;  and  those,  who  have  occasion  to  consult  it,  will  find 
it  uncommonly  accurate  in  its  topographical  details.  The  following 
is  a  brief  account  of  tlie  information  which  the  reader  will  find  in 
the  two  volumes.  1,  The  orthography  of  every  name  has  been  de- 
termine<l  with  the  utmost  attention  ;  2,  after  the  name  appears  the 
jiundred  or  other  subdivision,  and  county  in  which  the  place  is  situ- 
ate; 3,  if  a  parish,  the  valuation  in  the  king's  bocks;  and  other  €C- 
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clesiastical  information  is  next  given;  4,  then  the  population  ;  5, 
-  poor's  rate  ;  6,  and  the  distance  and  bearing  of  each  place  from  the 
nearest  ppst-ofifice  town,  from  the  county- town  or  the  metropolis. 
Other  information,  applicable  only  to  places  of  some  importance 
is  then  given  in  the  following  order,  7,  markets  and  fairs;  8,  members 
of  parliament  and  corporations;  9,  freeschools  ;  10,  petty  sessions 
and  assizes.  Finally^  11,  are  given  miscellaneous  information  of  mo- 
nastic foundations  and  other  matters  of  local  history  not  reducible 
to  any  head  of  the  above  classifications. 

Art.  32.—Stories  of  Old  Daniel,   or  Tales  of  Wonder  and  Dc 
light.     l2wo._  3^.  6d, 

OLD  Daniel  is  a  benevolent  and  loquacious  old  man,  who  tells 
very  pleasant  stories  and  gives  the  children  of  the  village  where  he 
Jives  apples  and  gingerbread  to  eat  during  the  recital. — Our  inter- 
course with  old  Daniel,  has  made  us  conceive  a  great  esteem  for 
him  ;  and,  independent  of  his  apples  and  gingerbread,  which  are 
excellent  in  their  kind, we  think  that  he  will  Le  no  common  favourite 
>vitb  ouryoung  friends. 

AiiT,  33.— Instrvcteur  Francois,  in  French  and  English,  designed 
for  S\hooh  of  both  Sexts,  and  private  Learners ;  intended  to 
sitnplify  by  a  progressive  Series  of  easy  and  familiar  Lessons^  the 
Bronuiiciation^  Spelling,  Reading^  and  Construclion  of  the  French 
Languogf,  By  IVilliam  Keegan,  Master  of  Manor  House  Aca* 
demy,  Kenningtun  Ttune.     \1mo.  2s.  6d.  bound.    Boosey.     1808. 

WE  see  nothing  in  this  grammar  which  can  entitle  it  to  any 
peculiar  commendation. 

Act.  34. — The  Strangfr*s  East  Indian  Gmde  to  the  Hindoostanee^ 
or  grand  popular  Language  of  India,  (improperly  called  Moors.) 
By  John  Borthwick  Gilchrist,  Esq,  L.L.  D.  Author  of  the  Hin- 
dostanee  Philology,  Indian'  Monitor ,  SfC.  2d  Edition.  Svo. 
Black  flwrf  Parry.      1808. 

THIS  performance  seems  admirably  calculated  to  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  the  Hindostanee  ;  the  knowledge  of  which  is  so  essen- 
tial to  a*British  resident  in  India. 

Art.  35. — A  brief  Out  line  of  the  Plan  of  Mr.  Rohinsorfs  School^ 
JV'o.  53,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  A.  Wilson,  Duke  Street,  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields. 

WE  think  some  parts  of  Mr.  ^lobinson's  plan  very  judicious;  and 
his  mode  of  communicating  instruction  evjnces  a  considerable  know- 
ledge of  the  human  mind. — *' The  organization  of  the  school  i«  pecu- 
liar to  itself^  the   constitution    of  it   consists  of  monitors  o\»k  the 
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whole  school  ;  captains  over  each  department,  as  captain  of  En- 
glish, captain  of  Latin,  captain  of  figures;  committees  for  the  or- 
thographical examination  of  English  composition,  tutors,  &c.  &c. 
— 1  hese  subdivisions  of  authority  like  those  in  Mr.  Lancaster's 
school  must  tend  greatly  to  abridge  the  labour  of  the  master,  to.  ex- 
cite the  emulation,  and  to  accelerate  the  instruction  of  the  pupil. 
— This  little  work  is  a  very  neat  specimen  of  the  stereo-typogra- 
phy. 

Art.  36. — New  Geographical  Exercises ^  by  L.  Vincent ;  being  a 
Set  of  Outline  Maps,  designed  for  the  Instruction  and  Amuse- 
ment of  young  Students  in  Geography^  comprising  tlie  Busitrn 
gnd  Western  Hemispheres^  Europe^  Jsia^  Africa,  North  and 
South  America^  East  Indies,  West  Indies^  En^land^  Scutiand, 
and  Ireland  ;  on  which  are  exhibited  the  principal  Rivers^  Lakes, 
Islands^  Capes^  c^^c.  SfC.  and  all  the  nez&  Discoveries  ta  the  present 
Period,  with  Tables  of  Latitude  and  I,o/igitude,  and  of  the  most 
impoi  (ant  Places  throughout  the  World,  taken  from  the  latest 
Astronomical  Observations,  separately  and  alphabetically  arranged 
for  the  four  different  Quarters  of  the  Globe.  And  the  most 
useful  Technical  Terms  used  in  Geography  are  explained  and  il' 
lustrated  by  neat  Engravings,  ^to.  ^s,  6d,  Wigzell.  London- 
house-yard,  St.  Paul's.  1808. 

BY  filling  up  these  outlinesj  a  considerable  proficiency  in  the  pleas- 
ing science  ofgei>graphy  is  likely  to  be  soon  made  and  long  retained. 

Ap-T.  37'— Lessons  for  young  Persons  in  humble  Life  :  calculated 
to  promote  their  Improvefnent  in  the  ^rt  of  Reading,  in  Virtue 
and  Piety,  and  particularly  in  the  Knowledge  of  the  Duties 
peculiar  to  their  Stations,     l2mo.  3s.  6d,  Longman.      1808. 

THESE  Lessons  are  very  judiciously  selected;  and  well  calcu- 
lated both  to  amuse  and  to  instruct. 

Art.  38. — A  new  System  of  English  Grammar  ;  or  English  so  il- 
lustrated as  to  facilitate  the  Acquisition  of  other  Languages,  whe- 
tlier  ancient  or  modern^  with  an  Appendix,  contai?iing  a,  eomp/ete 
System. of  Parsing.  By  R.  S,  SkiHern.  A.M.  Master  of  Crypt 
Grammar-school  Gloucester.  Second  Editio7i  with  Additions,  l^mo. 
3s.  6d.     Walker,  Strand. 

THIS  granjimar,  like  that  of  Mr.  Pape,  which  was  noticed  in 
ournumber  for  Jan.  1807-  R;  108.  is  not  ill-adapted  to  facilitate 
the  grammatical  knowledge  of  the  English  language  without  any 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  Latin. 
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Art.  SQ.'-^Antient  Indian  Literature,  illustrative  of  the  Researches 
o/ the  Asiatic  Society  instituted  in  Bengal,  1804, /ro??i  original 
MSS*  ^to.  Black,  Parry,  and  Kingsbury.     1807. 

By  the  fifth  rule  of  the  Asiaiic  society  we  learn  that  mere  trans- 
lations of  considerable  lengtt  cannot  be  admitted,  except  of  such 
unpublished  essays  or  treatises  as  may  be  transmitted  to  the  society 
by  native  authors,  of  which  kind  the  present  translation  may  be 
reckoned.  ' 

Art.  40. — Characteristic  Anecdotes  ofMtnof  Learning  and  Genius, 
Natives  of  Great-  Britian  and  Ireland^  during  the  three  last  Cen^ 
furies^  indicative  of  their  Manners^  OpinionSy  Habits,  and  Pecu* 
liaritiesy  interspersed  "with  Re/lections^  and  historical  and  liiera- 
rj/ Illustrations.  By  John  JFatkinSt  L.L.D.  8vo.  10*.  6d  Cun» 
dee,   1808. 

A  MERE  compilation  ;  so  utterly  devoid  of  interest,  that  we  are 
inclined  to  think  Mavor's  British  Nepos,  a  very  good  school-bookj 
was  the  principal  work  consulted  by  John  Watkins,  L.  L.  D. 


List  of  yirt ides  which,   with  maiiy  others^  will  appear  in 
the  next  Number  of  the  Critical  Review, 

Fellowes's  Body  of  Theology.  concluded  from  p.  S49.  toI.  13. 

Irving's  Life  of  Buchanan.  Corderier's  Account  of  Ceylon. 
Parsons's  Travels  in  Asia  and  Afri-  .  Stone's  Unitarian  Christian  Minis. 

ca.  ter's  plea. 

The  Crusaders.  Davies's  History  of  Nice. 

Lucas's  Abyssinian  Heforraer.  Randolph  on  the  present  slat«  of 

Philosophical  Traosactions  for  1807,  the  Nations. 
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AuT.f. — A  Body  of  Theology^  principally  Practical.  Inn 
Series  of  Lectures.  By  Rohrrt  Fellowes,  A.  M,  Oxon. 
Two  large  Fob.  Qvo.    18s.     Mavvman. 

THE  reputation  of  Mr.  Fellowes  has  been  established  in 
the  literary  world  by  various  publications  upon  various  sub- 
jects. They  shew  the  extent  of  his  researches,  the  ele- 
gance of  his  taste,  and  those  habits  of  exact  and  profound 
reflection,  which  qualify  him  for  giving  new  interest  to 
common  topics,  and  throwing  new  liglit  upon  the  uncom- 
mon. With  great  and  singular  felicity  he  has  united  piii- 
lo?ophical  reasoning  with  scriptural  doctrine.  He  has  ex- 
ercised the  right  of  enquiry  freely,  but  not  presumptuously, 
and  while  he  defends  his  own  opinions  with  ability  and  firm- 
ness, be  is  equally  exempt  frt)m  the  arrogance  of  the'dog- 
matist,  and  the  intolerance  of  the  bigot.  His  style  is  clear, 
copious,  and  animated.  His  reverence  for  virtue  and  reli. 
gion  is  accompanied  by  a  mai;iy  and  just  indignation 
against  the  jargon  of  fanaticism,  and  the  scoffs  of  infidelity* 
Ills  principles  will  justify  intelligent  and  impartial  readers 
in  ascribing  to  him  the  sagacity  of  a  philosopher,  the  bene- 
vorence  of  a  palriol,  and  the  piety  of  a  christian. 

Such  is  the  judgment  which  we  had  formed  of  Mr.  Fel- 
lowes from  an  attentive  and  dispassionate  perusal  of  those 
writings  which  we  believe  to  be  extensively  known,  and 
to  have  been  favourably  received  by  the  public.  We  a^e 
happy  in  bearing  the  testimony  of  our  sincere  approbation 
to  the  work  which  is  now  before  us,  and  in  expressing  our 
firm  conviction  that  it  will  increase  and  perpetuate  the  well- 
earned  fame  of  the  author. 

Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  14.  Jvnc,  1808.  I 
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The  Body  of  Theology  is  dedicated  to  his  grace  the  DtsRe 
of  Grafton,  and  contains  a  ?ery  correct  and  luminous  repre- 
sentation of  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  written. 

*  The  heavens,  *  says  Mr.  Fellowcs,  '  declare  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  firmamcHt  sheweth  his  handy  work, '  with  nio!>e  perspi- 
cuity and  C(^oency  ^han  the  pen  ot  the  philosopher  ;'  and  iPsuch  pal- 
pable demonstration,  which  speaks  with  equal  force  to  the  ignorant 
and  the  wise,  be  not  sufficient  to  impress  conviction,  the  most  ra- 
tional induction  or  the  most  captivating  diction  of  the  most  elo- 
quent writer  will  Ue  no  more  than  a  sound,  which  dies  upon  the 
ear,  without  finding  its  way  to  the  understanding.  But  though  there 
arefewrif  any,  who  really  disbelieve  in  the  being  of  a  God,  there  are 
many  who  are  far  from  being  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  his 
moral  government.  For  proofs  of  his  moral  government  arKl  of  his 
existence  differ  in  kind  and  in  degree.     The  one  is  self-evident,  tlw* 

other  is  obscure^ ' 

«    »     »     «     jjt     « 

f  Every  where  around  we  see  grandeur  of  effect,  and  unity  of  de- 
sign, vastness  of  plan  and  mightiness  of  execution  ;  but  the  indica- 
tions of  goodness,  though  numerous,  are  less  obvious,  regular  and 
consistent;  more  liable  to  exceptions,  and  more  embarrassed  with 
opposite  ap|>earances.  We  behold  the  display  of  accumulated 
benelicenccy  but  mingled  with  instances  of  mist-ry,  and  with  sad 
varieties  of  sufi^ring.  Ample  provision  is  made- for  the  wants  of 
every  creature  ;  but  we  see  the  preservative  powers  of  particular 
species  exercised  only  in  ravage  and  destruction  ;  and,  in  many  eases, 
life  seems  to  be  given  to  the  vveak,  only  that  it  may  be  taken  away 
by  thestroBg.  We  behold  a  promiscuous  distribution  of  good  and 
evil,  not  at  all  apportioned  to  the  merit  or  demerit,  the  vice  or  the 
virtue  of  nidividuails.  All'  these  appearances  are  difficult  to  be  rc- 
concijed  to  the  ideas  of  justice  and  beneficence;  instead,  therefore, 
of  any  superfluous  attempts  to  prove  the  being  of  a  God,  I  have 
begun  this  Body  of  Theology  v\iih  those  proofs,  which  reason  may 
collect  and  observation  will  furnish,  of  a  moral  government.  On 
this  subject  the  wis*  have  o^'ten  been  involved  m  perplexity,  and 
the  righteous  in  doubt;  nor  can  this  perplexity  be  unravelled,  nor 
;this  do«bt  be  dissipated,  without  coimecting  the  present  life  with  a 
state  of  recompence  after  death.  Without  an  associatt^d  futurity  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  the  existt?iice  of  a  moral  governiTient 
must  be  weak,  inefficient,  and  unsatisfactory  ;  neither  convincing 
.the  mind  nor  cheering  the  heart/ 

Few  of  our  readers  will  refuse  their  assent  to  the  praise 
which  our.author  bestows  upon  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 'as aa 
enlightened  advocate  -  for  Christianity  and  a  friend  from 
"whom  he  has  received  inany   personal  obligations.' 

•  '  Few  person*;,  my. lord,  have  read  the  christian  scriptures  more 
attentively  than  yoti  have  ;  and  that  exarain«tion  has  led  your  Grace 
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?t>  tliis  conclusion!,  that  those  scriptures  do  contain  a  revelation 
fiom  God  ;  which  has  indeed  been  greatly  obscured,  in  its  descent 
t-hrcugh  so  many  ages,  by  the  mistaives  of  ignorance  or  the  artifices 
of  imposture;  but  which  is  in  itself,  really  and  essentially  divine. 
Much  do  1  wish  that  your  Grace's  luminous  exanjple  may  excite 
others  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life  to  show  the  same  diligence,  the 
same  fueling  of  reverence,  and  the  same  love  of  truth,  in  the  most 
fmportant  of  all  studies,  and  the  most  interesting  of  all  enquiries 
tvhich  can  occupy  the  mind  of  man.' 

The  Dedication  is  followed  by  a  short  and  well  written 
Preface,  from  which  we  shall  make  such  extracts  as  may 
clearly  and  fully  unfold  the  design  with  which  this  Body 
of  Theology  was  drawn  up,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
executed. 

*Some  of  the  first  Lectures  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  rather  too 
metaphysical  and  abstruse  for  popular  instruction  or  general  circu- 
lation ;  but  h-c  hopes  that  the  subjects  are  treated  with  sufficient 
perspicuity  ;  and  that,  though  attention  may  be  requisite,  they 
will  readily  be  understood  by  those  who  will  attend.  The  greater 
part  of  these  volumes,  which  relates  to  obligations  of  universal  in- 
terest and  importance,  will,  the  author  trusts,  come  home  to  *  men's 
business,  and  bosoms,"*    and  be  obvious  to  every  capacity.' 

*  It  was  his  method  to  choose  a  subject  which  was  of  general  in- 
terest, and  would  admit  of  ample  discussion,  raiher  tharr  a  text 
which  might  be  explained  in  a  few  sentences,  and  to  which  little 
or  no  relation  would  perhaps  be  foundin  the  rest  oi  the  discourse. 
Kut  those  who  want  texts  will  readily  furnish  themselves  with  abund- 
ance by  the  inspection  of  ih^  scriptures/ 

^gain  : 

*  This  Body  of  Theology  will  prove  how  attentively  he  has  perused, 

and  how  much  he  is  indebted  to  the  inestimable  productions  of 
liutier  and  Barrow.  Though  the  author  has  perhaps  ambitiously 
emulated,  yet  he  is  far  from  thinking  that  he  has  in  any  degree 
equalled  Butler  in  depth  of  thought,  or  Barrow  in  richness  of  ex- 
pression ;  but  where  he  had  to  contend  for  the  palm  with  such  mas- 
ters in  the  art,  even  his  defeat  can  hardly  be  reckoned  his  disgrace*  > 
Far  as  he  may  have  fallen  below  the  excellence  which  he  aspired  to 
reach,he  hopes  that  he  has  done  enough  to  prove,  that  frt  m  the  earliest  . 
period  of  his  ministry,  he  was  not  idJe  in  his  calling;  and  that  h« 
has  but  little  merited  the  obloquy  which  he  had  experienced. ' 

The  first  volume  contains  thirty  lectures.  In  the  Isl, 
2d,  3cl,4th,  5th^  and  7th;  the  author  with  great  perspicuity 
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and  admirable  judgment,  sets  before  us  the  arguments  of 
Bishop  Butler  ^  upon  the  moral  government  ofGod^upon 
life  as  a  state  of  probation,  upon  the  divine  administration 
which  though,  in  some  respects,  inscrutable,  is  wise  and  be- 
nevolent, and  upon  the  rational  analogies  and  probabilities 
which  favour  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life/  The  clumsiness 
and  sometimes  even  the  obscurity  of  Butler's  style  are  ge- 
nerally acknowledged.  We  therefore  with  great  satisfation 
iind  Mr.  Tell  owes  employed  in  rescuing  the  solid  and  im- 
portant matter  of  this  excellent  prelate  from  the  perplexity  in 
which  it  is  often  involved  by  the  uncouthness  of  his  phrase- 
ology and  the  intricacy  and  length  of  his  sentences.  But 
the  sense  of  Butler  is  never  weakened,  the  chain  of  his 
reasoning  is  never  broken,  and  in  many  instances,  Mr, 
Fellowes  from  the  stores  of  his  own  mind,  has  supplied  new 
illustrations,  or  new  proofs. 

We  can  assure  our  readers  that  the  opinion  we  have  just 
now  given  is   founded  upon  very  careful  comparison. 

In  thesixth  lecture  on  the  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Revela- 
tion, our  author  takes  a  wide  range,and  has  brought  together 
some  of  the  most  powerful  arguments  which  the  ablest  advo- 
cates of  Christianity  have  employed  on  this  most  interesting 
subject. 

This  lecture  is  a  masterpiece  of  good  reasoning  and  good 
writing.  We  entirely  concur  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Fellowes 
that  '  Christianity  though  fitted  to  soften  the  ferocity  of  bar- 
barians, if  they  could  be  brought  to  listen  to  its  precepts, 
yet  seems  more  fit  to  be  received  and  more  likely  to  be  prac- 
tised by  those,  who  have  made  some  proo:ress  in  civilization 
and  in  the  arts  of  social  intercourse.'  We  earnestly  desire 
our  readers  to  consider  calmly  and  seriously  the  contents 
of  this  lecture  from  page   124  to  page  ISO. 

Let  not  Mr.  Fellowes  be  hastily  accused  of  introducing 
new  and  dangerous  opinions.  In  a  sermon  preached  be- 
fore the  society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in 
176(5,  Bishop  Warburton  contends  that  ^  the  civilizing  of 
barbarians  and  savages  will  be  found  a  necessary  step  to 
converf-ion.'  The  arguments  of  this  illustrious  prelate  ap- 
pear to  us  quite  unanswerable,  and  the  sermon  in  which 
they  are  contained  has  an  additional  claim  upon  our  atten- 
tion, from  the  forcible  reasoning  and  indignant  complaints  of 
Bishop  Warburton  against  the  slave  trade. 

Our  readers  will  find  that  the  general  principles  for  which 
Mr.  Fellowes  contends  are  maintained  with  great  ability 
and  applied  with  great  judgment  by  the  learned  and  elo- 
quent Dr.  White,  in  a  discourse  subjoined  to  his  celebrated 
Bampton  lectures. 
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The  professor  has  by  unanswerable  arguments  established 
the  necessity  of  introducing  or  extending  the  blessings  of 
European  civilization  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  East, 
before  any  solid  advantage  can  be  expected  from  the  propa- 
gation of  Christianity. 

*  When  your  social  habits,*  says  he,  'and  civil  institutions  are 
established  on  a  firm  foundation,  and  supported  by  general  appro- 
bation, and  general  concurrence,  you  may  surely  endeavour  to  avail 
yourselves  of  those  prepossessions  which  in  the  minds  of  considerate 
and  impartial  men  they  cannot  fgiil  to  excite  in  favour  of  your  re- 
ligious code.'     p.  494. 

MVe  can  mark,'  says  he,  in  p.  521,  *  the  slow  and  imperfect 
progress  of  civilization  and  science,  and  therefore  should  be  care- 
ful to  make  their  future  progress  in  religion  keep  a  due  proportion 
to  those  improvements,  in  the  attainment  of  which  we  are  prepar* 
ing  to  assist  them  in  social  life.' 

In  the  eighth  lecture,  the  merits  of  the  mosaic  dispensa- 
tion as  preparatory  to  the  christian  are  discussed.  In  the 
ninth,  the  excellence  of  the  christian  religion  is  diijplayed 
with  great  force  of  argument,  and  great  elegance  of  style. 
The  crucifixion  is  discussed  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  lec- 
tures, both  of  wh^ich  will  be  read  with  peculiar  satisfaction 
by  every  serious  believer.  The  twelfth  lecture  upon  the 
resurrection  is  very  argumentative.  It  is  succeeded  very 
properly  by  three  lectures  upon  a  future  judgment,  and  two 
upon  the  consideration  of  our  latter  end.  The  eighteentli 
and  nineteenth  are  upon  moral  reformation,  and  they  seem 
to  us  replete  with  judicious  and  instructive  observations. 
The  twentieth,  twenty- first,  and  twenty-second,  are  upoa 
industry,  and  we  believe  that  the  most  attentive  readers  and 
the  warmest  admirers  of  Dr.  Barrow,  will  acknowledge  that 
his  noble  discourses  upon  this  subject  lose  none  of  their  vigour 
and  their  usefulness  in  the  abridgment  made  by  Mr.  Fel- 
iowes.  The  twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth  are  upon  the  gains 
and  pleasures  of  goodness.  The  twenty-sixth,  upon  the 
best  guide  of  life.  To  these  succeed  two  upon  prayer  and 
two  upon  thanksgiving.  We  particularly  recommend  the  four 
last  lectures,  and  especially  those  upon  thanksgiving  in  which 
JVJr.  Fellowes  has  introduced  much  additional  and  valuable 
matter.  While  we  were  reading  the  contents  of  the  first  vo- 
lume, we  marked  many  passages  as  worthy  of  selection. 
But  they  are  so  numerous  tliat  thelijnits  of  our  Review  will 
not  permit  us  to  execute  our  original  purpose^  and  therefore 
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"we  must  content  ourselves  with  referring  our  readers  to  the 
•work  itself. 

In  fertility  and  energy  the  eloquence  of  Barrow  is  per- 
haps unrivalled  in  the  English  language,  and  surely  we 
should  not  be  accused  of  exaggeration  for  applying  to  it  the 
striking  words  in  which  the  immortalis  iwgenii  beatissima 
ubertas  of  Cicero  is  described  by  Quinctilian, 

*  Non  pluvias,  ut  ait  Pindarus,  (Olimp.  XIO  aquas  eolligit,  sed 
vivogurgite  cxundat,  dono  quodam  providentiae  genitu^,  in  quo 
tolas  vires  suas  eloquentiae  experiretur.'     Lib,  x.  c^p.  i. 

Within  the  ^asp  of  his  mighty  and  capacious  mind  were 
cpmprehended  the  broad  generalities  which  are  discussedl 
in  science,  and  the  minuter  discriminations  which  are  to  be 
]earned  only  by  familiarity  with  common  life.  At  one 
moment  he  soars  aloft  to  the  great,  without  any  visible  eX" 
haustion  of  his  vigour,  and  in  the  next,  without  any  diminu- 
tion of  his  dignity  he  descends  to  the  little^—he  drew  his 
materials  from  the  richest  treasures  of  learning,  ancient  and 
modern,  sacred  and  prophane-^he  sets  before  us  in  solema 
and  magnificent  array,  the  testimony  of  historians,  the  cri? 
ticisms  of  scholars,  the  arguments  of  metaphysicians,  the 
description  of  poets,  the  profound  remarks  of  heathen  sages, 
and  the  pious  reflections  of  christian  fathers.  Like  the  poet 
described  by  Johnson  in  Rasselas,  he  seems  to  have 

^  Found  every  idea  useful  for  the  decoration  or  enforcement  of 
moral  or  religious  truth,  to  have  estimated  the  happiness  an^ 
misery  of  every  condition,  to  have  observed  the  power  of  all  the 
passions  in  all  their  combinations,  to  have  written  as  the  interpreter 
of  nature  and  the  legislator  of  mankind,  and  to  have  considered 
himself  as  presiding  over  the  thoughts  and  manners  of  future  genera- 
tions. ' 

Equally  instructive  he  is,  and  equally  impressive, to  read- 
ers of  every  class  in  society,  and  every  sect  in  religion,  to  the 
man  of  business  and  the  man  ofpleasure^to  the  polished  cour- 
tier and  the  solitary  recluse,  to  the  sceptered  monarch  and 
the  humble  peasant.  But  his  piety  is  never  crampt  by  su- 
perstition, nor  his  philosophy  debased  by  refinement.  Every 
principle  of  morality,  every  precept  of  religion,  every  ground 
of  obligation,  every  motive  of  action,  every  faculty  of  the 
understanding,  every  emotion  of  liie  heart,  every  beauty  in 
virtue,  every  deformity  in  vice,  every  sanction  of  every  lavy 
by  which  the  conduct  of  nioiai  and  jrational  creatures  ough| 
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tobeTCgulafeed,  evei-y  present  and  future  interest  by  the  pros- 
pect  of  which  their  fears  and  their  hopes  can  be  made  sub- 
servient to  their  piesent  or  future  happiness  pass  in 
review  ^before  us,  when  we  peruse  the  immortal  writings 
of  this  learned,  ,wise,  and  holy  instructor.  Whether  he 
means  to  convince  or  to  persuade,  to  refute  the  scorner  or  to 
reform  the  sinner,  to  elucidate  u^-peculative  difficulty  or  to 
enforce  a  practical  duty,  he  brings  with  him  the  same  pro- 
fusion of  storfis  collected  from  extensive  and  laboiious  read- 
ing, the  same  habit -of  .inteflseebserv^tionfen^ploye^  upon 
the  properties  of  human  nature  and  the  tendencies  of  humaa 
affairs,  the  same  compass  and  precision  of  thought  upon 
words  and  tilings,  the  same  perspicuity  and  accuracy  of  ar- 
rangement, ihe  same  rapid  succession  of  just  and  vivid  con- 
ceptions, the  same  ardor  and  loftiness  of  spirit,  and  the  same 
copiousness,  and  vigour,  andstateliness  of  diction. 

But  numerous  and  splendid  as  are  the  excellencies  of 
Barrow,  he  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  model  of  artificial  and 
refined  com[^osition.  H^  seems  indeed  .never  io  have  paused 
in  the  choice  of  a  phrase,  nor  to  have  made  any  effort  for 
giving  regularity  to  his  sentences,  and  harmony  id  his  pe- 
riods. Yet  the  most  fastidious  critic  would  endure  in  the 
original  those  peculiarities  which  he  would  condemn  as  de- 
fects in  a  writer  who  professes  to  accommodate  the  matter  of 
Barrow  to  the  received  notions  and  approved  forms  of  lan- 
guage in  a  more  polished  age.  It  doubtless  required  great 
vigilance  and  great  taste  to  ajter  the  phraseology  of  such  a 
writer  without  impairing  his  sense.  Mr.  Fellowes  had  often 
occasion  to  make  the  perilous  experiment,  and  be  has  gene- 
rally made  it  with  success.  But  we  think  it  o.ur  duty  as 
impartial  critics  to  point  out  some  instances  in  wliich  that 
iphr^eeology  might,  according  to  our  judgment,  have  been 
improved  by  the  substitution  of  terms  less  unusual  and  less 
uncouth. 

We  shall  at  the  same  time  recommend  to  Mr.  Fellowes 
for  re-consideralion  other  expressions  which  dropt  perhaps 
in  the  haste  of  composition  from  his  own  pen,  and  whicii  in 
some  future  edition  of  his  work  may  be  altered  without  dis- 
credit to  the  writer,  or  dissatisfaction  to  the  reader. 

Vol.  i.  p.  6.  ^Abhorrent /o  our  .physical  and  moral  consti- 
lution.' 

P.  9'  '  Imperitatively^*  We  do  not  rei^aember  to  have  met 
this  word  before;  the  Latin  wo:rd  i^iiperito  is  used  by  Plautus, 
by  LucretiuSj  three  or  four  times  by  Horace,  now  and  then 
i>yJSallust^  and  often  by  Tacitiis^  but  no  derivatives  are  foim- 
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^d  from  it,  and  we  think  imperitatively  quite  unjustifiable  inf 
our  own  tongue.  , 

JE^.  22. 'To  try  his  patience  and  his^rws^'  Surely  trust 
ought  DOt  to  have  been  left  thus  naked.  We  look  tor  trust 
in  Gad. 

P.  2.5.  '  Genial  to  the  nature.*  This  singularity  occufs  se- 
veral times  in  the  lectures  and  in  the  sixth  page  of  the  dedi- 
cation ;  the  proper  word  is  congenial. 

P.  ^5. 'When  then  we  seriously  reflect.  '  Surely  the  ear 
would  be  less  offended  if  Mr.  Fellowes  had  written, '  when 
therefore. ' 

P.  31.  'The  approbation  of  the  good  and  wise  which  will 
invariably  attach  itself  to  these. '  We  object  to  the  word 
attach  in  every  grave  and  elaborate  composition.  It  is  used 
frequently  and  perhaps  properly  in  our  courts  ofjustice  ;  it 
has  of  late  made  its  way  into  both  houses  of  parhanient  ;  it 
occurs  very  often,  and  to  our  ears,  very  offensively,  in  com- 
mon conversation,  but  it  is  a  neoteric  and  affected  word, 
which  ought  to  be  shunned  by  every  writer  who  aspires  to 
elegance. 

P.  59.  'We must  endeavour  to  liberate  ourselves.*  We 
think  liberate  defensible  enough  as  a  forensic  term,  but  unfit 
to  be  used  in  theological  writings. 

P.  70.  *  But  those  whose  habits'  should  be  those  men 
whose  habits. 

P.  74.  'The  individual  becomes  the  mere  puppet  of  his 
sensual  inclinations. '  The  metaphor  is  here  very  undigni- 
fied. 

p.  77.  '  A  pledge  and  antepait  of  those  exquisite  delights.' 
The  word  nntcpast  though  used  by  Barrow  and  Bishop  Tay- 
lor we  think  is  nearly  obsolete.  We  do  not  indiscriminately 
condemn  the  introduction  of  old  words  in  sermons  ;  on  the 
contrary  we  think  with  Quintillian  ; 

Quaedam  adhuc  Veterae  vetustate  ipsa  gratius  nifenf, 
/  Qua?dametiam  necessario  interim  sumuntur.     Lib.  8.  cap.  3: 

But  in  the  use  ofsuch  words  a  writer  of  taste  will  bear  in. 
mind  the  sound  criticism  and  exquisite  phraseology  of  Dio- 
liys.  Halicar.   upon  the  ^hUTdivijcn  Sicexwro^ — In  the  epistle  to 
Pompey,  and  in  the  work  oa  the  hivorr^g  of  Demosthenes  he 
uses  these  words:  ovts  ttIvo^  aurvy  xat  %voy?  t??$  apxa^ioruro;  npifxot 

kvayi^cop-i.  Vid. pages  ]27  and  I66,  Edit.  Sylburg. 
P,  84.  ^  Deterring  appearances, ' 
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P.  93.  '  We  should  probably  sue  to  afford  the  mostcon- 
-vincing  proofs  of  wise  and  benevolent.*  We  are  certain 
tliat  sue  is  an  error  of  the  press,  for  see. 

P.  129.  *  God  did  not  think  it  right  to  publish  the  chrisliaa 
doctrine.'  This  language  appears  to  us  much  too  familiar 
when  we  are  speaking  of  the  Deity.  We  remember  that  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  in  168^1 
the  word  honorable  in  the  Te  Deum  is  justly  censured  as 
*  being  only  a  c'ltil  iexmy  and  no  zt^here  ustdin  sac  f  is. ' 

*  Omnibus  verbis'  says  Quintihan,  '  praeter  pauca  quae  sunt  pa- 
rum  verecuncla  in  oratione  locus  est.  Nam  et  humilibus  interim  et 
vulganbus  est  opus,  et  quae  cuUiori  in  parte  videntur  sordida,  ubi 
resposcit,  propria^  dicuntur. '      Quintil.  lib.  x.  cap.  1.    - 

Just  and  even  necessary  as  may  be  such  latitude  in  ora- 
tory, which  often  is  conversant  in  the  affairs  of  daily  life  and 
is  a/J dressed  to  the  lighter  as  well  as  the  graver  affections  of 
the  mind,  we  think  that  in  discourses  upon  sacred  subjects,  a 
serious  and  judicious  preacher  would  not  avail  himself  of 
it  in  its  fullest  extent  His  good  sense,  his  decorum,  and 
his  piety  will  make  him  shrink  from  some  forms  of  lan- 
guage as  very  inadmissible  in  the  pulpit,  though  very  intelli- 
gible to  his  hearers. 

Varro  gives  to  poets  a  larger  licence  than  to  orators^  and 
enlarges  upon  the  subject; 

*Has  novas  verbi  decljnationes  rations intro  luctasres/7«e/ forum, 
iis  boni  poeta3,  maxime  scenici,  consuetudinc  subigf  re  aures  populi 
debent.  *  *  *  Consuetudo  loqutndi  est  in  motu,  itaque  solet  fieri 
ex  meliore  deterior,  meliora  verba  perperam  dicta  apud  antiques 
aliquos,  propter  poelas  non  modo  nunc  dicuntur  recle^  sed  etiani 
qua?  ratione  dicta  sunt  tunc,  nunc  perperam  dicuntur.  *  *  •  Li- 
beriuspetest  poeta  quam  orator  sequi  analogias.'  Varr.  de  ling* 
Jjatin.  lib.  8. 

In  our  own  language  as  in  the  Latin,  poetry  has  a  widci 
range  over  words,  than  oratory  ; — it  is  in  the  power,  how. 
ever,  of  both  by  the  force  of  the  '  Callida  Junctura, '  to  be- 
stow comeliness  on  the  uncouth  and  novelty  on  the  com- 
mon. But  theology  is  more  wary  in  conferring  the  pri- 
vileges of  adoption  upon  any  terms,  which  are  nearly  or 
remotely  associated  with  ideas  of  levity,  whether  in  its  exte- 
rior form  it  be  polished  into  wit,  or  rough-cast  into  vulgarity. 
The  preacher  must  never  permit  the  smallest  relaxation  of 
the  rule^   which  an  ancient  critic  prescribed  to  the  erudita 
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©ratro.— — sordididis  nunquam  in  oratione  sacra  loqnens; 
QuintiL  lib  8.  eap.  3  ; — lie  must  be  prepared  Travra,  eva-xyif^vcog 
UM  Xeyeiv  fioi  ttovbI'v,  We  say  of  the  Deity  himself,  *  give 
unto  the  Lord  ihe  honor  due  unto  his  name'  Mhou  art  wor- 
thy to  receive  honor  and  glory' — ^  thou  art  clothed  \yilh  ma- 
jesty and  honour*  —  ^  his  vvoik  is  honourable  and  glorious* 
—  'to  the  only  wise  God  be  honour  and  glory;  ' — but  wc 
cannot  with  propriety  say,  God  is  honourabU, 

P.  /43.    *  iVdcessv'M^es  the  destruction.' 

F.  Ifi8.  '  Hankering  after  any  sensible  recompence.  *Ilan' 
Bering  may  he  tolerated  in  Barrow,  but  should  have  been 
soflened  by  Mr.  Feiiowes. 

P.  \6g.  '  Terrene.*  This  word  may  be  allowed  in  poetry, 
Ettt  in  grave  prose  terrestrial  appears  to  us  a  mare  proper 
iword. 

p.  182.  ^ IriimicaL*  We  doubt  whether  this  word  be  suffici- 
ently naturalized  among  us,  to  be  allowed  in  correct  and 
elegant  compositions*  Though  used  very  frequently,  it  is 
a  itevf  word,  and  perhaps  has  not  yet  been  supported  by  the 
authority  of  any  writer  emiiiently  great.  We  do  not,  how^ 
ever,  mean  to  condemn  it   indiscriminately. 

P.  J83.  ^  A  reverend  sense  of  his  justice.'  Reverential  is 
the  proper  word ;  for  reverend  is  applied  to  the  object  of 
reverence,  as  '  holy  and  reverend  is  his  name/  Perhaps 
reverend  is  an  error  of  the  press. 

P,  187-  '  Benevolence  is  that  virtue  with  which  no  other 
can  compare*  And  again  in  page  467.  ^  But  can  such 
glory  comp<^re  with  that  of  the  good  man^'  This  use  of 
the  word  compare  as  a  neutral  verb,  is  too  coUoquiaL 

P.  I81i.  *  Generates  an  host  of  ilk*  The  metaphor  is  hardly 
correct. 

P.  2iQ.  ^So  diTPersje  in  religious  cbaracier,' Different  would 
he  a  better  word  than  diverse. 

P,  229.  '  To  avert  these  unpleasant  consequences.'  Un*. 
pleasant  is  a  feeble — a  very  feeble  word.  It  reminds  us  of  a 
|>uss8ge  in  which  Longinus  objects  to  te^^g  axapi  as  used  by 
Herodotus,  of  those  whom  Longinus,  employing  his  owa 
Language,  calls  row  T^.apa  to  vau^yiov  kfx^^acrcrfjLsvovi  for  so  we 
read  with  Toup  and  oilier  critics,  rather  than  dpcca-a-ofxsvcvg—^ 
Tlie  word  ax(xpt  was  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  much  more 
civiphatical  than  it  &eems  to  have  been  in  the  time  of  Longi* 
nus.  It  occurs  several  timfs  in  Herodotus,  (t  is  used  by 
Arrian,by  Antoninus  Liberalis,  and  other  late  Greek  writers^ 
See  Valckenaer's  note,  lih.  8,  of  Herodotus,  page  625,  Wes.. 
acting's    £ditio«.    Vaickenaer  expressed  great  anxiety  jlQ 
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seethe  opinion  of  Toup  upon  the  criticism  of  Longinusoa 
*fX«f<.  l^ut  our  learned  countryman  has  not  taken  any  no- 
tice of  it.  He  only  says  ol'Longiuus,  pro  libitu  verba  He- 
rodoti  imniutavit;  sic  solet,  scilicet. 

P.  2.5{).   *  Dcterriffg  proliibitions  of  their  adversaries.' 

P.  275.  'Thegrowth  of  all  the  virtues,  which  are  the  pi U 
iars  of  human  society.'  The  laetaphorical  terms  do  not 
harmonize. 

P,  315.  '  Piercing  to  the  very  co7'f5  of  our  hearts.'  This 
is  colloquial,  and  tautological. 

P.  3^7.  '  When  we  were  sent  here,  for  a  far  nobler  pm* 
pose.'     Hither,  not  here  IS  the  right  word. 

P.  358  '  Does  not  righteousness  considered  under  its  se- 
veral divisions  of  truth,  justice,  charity,  (^'c*.  tend.' 

After  the  enumeration  of  these  christian  graces  we  are  o^ 
fended  with  the  familiarity  of  S)C. 

P.     oG^.  '  Was  equally /rtf^//e.'     JFyfl// would  be  better. 

P.  36y.  '  Tlie  desertion  of  our  unrighteous  courses/ 
Abandonment  is  belter.  In  modern  writing  we  may  be 
said    to  desert  good,  but  not  evil. 

P.  38 1 .  Sent  here,  for  hither, 

P.  414.  The  word  promote  occurs  twice  in  the  same 
sentence,  and  seems  to  be  the  effect  of  negligence. 

P.  45  4.  '  is  in  fact  richer  than  him,  '  for  he. 

P.  493»  *  To  supplicate  an  aversion  of  the  evils  which 
we  dread,  or  a  cessation  of  the  pains  which  we  suffer.' 

P.  499.  *  IVhere  can  we  so  well  fly  for  succour/  It 
should  be  written  thither. 

P.  424.  '  So  Villle  operative' 

P.  420.  'This  is  the  work  required  of  a  faithful  servant 
of  Christ,  and  surely  it  is  one  of  no  easy  execution,  but  ia 
the  execution  of  which  we  sliall  have  need  of  the  most pi4- 
tient,  the  most  persevering  industry.' 

The  whole  texture  of  this  sentence  is  slovenly. 

We  shall  descend  to  particular  passages  in  the  second 
volume,  and  are  happy  to  state  that  they  are  less  nume- 
rous than  those  to  which  we  have  objected  in  the  first. 

P.  2.  '  Terrene.' 

P.  oS.  *  l*artial  and  insulated  sympathies.'  Perhaps  in 
a  philosophical  ^liscour^e  the  word  insulated  would  be  more 
defensible  than  in  a  sermon,     We  do  not  decide. 

P.  168.  *  Though  virtuous  individuals  often  s?//cc?/m5  uiu 
der  misfortunes. 

P.    173.  ^Sparkling  emotions  of  a  par//c2/?a^i//rtf  joy.* 

P.  19s.  'And  which  causes  him  not  only  to  comini«- 
terate,  but,  impels  him  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  his 
tlVQther    man/     The  T»ords  not  on' if  are  misplaced^  they 
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sliould  precede  the  word  causes.  This  irregular  kind  of  posi- 
tion ocrnrs  ni  some  of  our  best  writers,  and  has  been  justly 
censured  by  Lord  Karnes  in  his  Elements  of  Criticisms,  cap. 
38,  where  he  speaks  of  the  ambiguities  occasioned  by  ar- 
rangement, where  it  Uads  to  a  wrong  sense  or  leaves  the 
sense  doubtful. 

P.    199-  'All  our  passions,  by  the  extravagance  of   indul- 
gence may  be  excited  by  less  stimuli.' 

Mr.  Fellowes  will  certainly  correct  the  word  stimuli, 
P.  5-tO.  *  Inclined  to  a^/ac/i  some  degree  of  credit  even 
to  the  most  atrocious  lies.'  We  have  already  stated  our 
reasons  for  disapproving  of  the  word  attach. 
P.  '391.  *  Suppose  that  by  artfully  pumping.' 
P.  467.  '  The  trial  of  our  patience  and  our  trust,'  We 
have  already  objected  to  this  use  of  the  word  trust  without 
some  addition  to  express  the  object  in  which  trust  is  reposed. 
The  second  volume  contains  twenty-eight  lectures,  and 
the  subjects  are  so  important  in  themselves  and  seem  to  us 
la  have  been  selected  so  judiciously,  that  for  the  information 
and  encouragement  of  our  readers  we  shall  enumerate  their 
icspeclive  titles.  The  thirty-first  and  thirty-second  are 
vpon  the  Jove  of  God,  and  in  the  thirty-second  the  talent* 
of  Mr.  Fellowes  as  a  good  writer,  and  his  investigations  as 
a  philosopher  are  shewn  to  the  greatest  advantage.  It 
fixed  our  attention  deeply,  and  rewarded  it  amply.  The 
thirty-third  and  thirty-fourth  are  upon  the  love  of  our 
iieig;.hboDr.  The  additional  remarks  occasionally  introduced 
by  Mr.  Fellowes  are  truly  excellent.  The  thirty- fifth  and 
thirty -sixth  are  upon  charity.  No  part  of  the  work  is  enti- 
tled to  higher  praise  for  composition  worthy  of  a  scholar. 
The  thirty-seventh  is  upon  self-examination.  The  thirty- 
eighth  is  upon  the  moral  constitution  of  man,  and  the  par- 
ticular and  general  affections  and  the  genius  of  patriotism. 
Mr/Fellowes  in  this  lecture  and  two  others  which  imme- 
diately succeed  it,  has  drawn  much  of  his  matter  from  the 
admirable  sermons  of  Bishop  Butler.  This  lecture  is  in 
pwr  opinion  far  the  ablest  of  the  whole.  Upon  the  genius 
^)f  patriotism  Mr»  Fellowes  has  enriched  the  collection  with 
firanj  just  and  valuable  observations  of  his  own.  The 
ihiny  ninth  is  upon  compassion,  the  fortieth  upon  those 
parts  of  our  nature  which  seem  opposite  to  benevolence, 
anger  and  resentment.  The  forty- first  and  forty-second 
are  upon  a  pacific  disposition,  and  in  these  as  well  as 
hi  the  remainder  of  the  work  Mr.  Fellowes  seems  to  have 
taken  Barrow  for  his  guide.  The  forty-third  and  forty- 
fourth     are  upon  the    government  of  the  tojigue.    Th? 
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forty-fifth  is  upon  the  use  of  oaths.  The  forty-sixth  is  upon 
€vil  speaking,  the  forty-seventh  and  forty-eighth  up^u  slan- 
der, the  forty-ninth  upon  detraction,  the  fiftieth  upon  mshi 
judgment,  and  the  fifty-first  upon  a  busy  meddHng  dispo- 
sition. Our  readers  will  seethe  intimate  connexion  which 
subsists  between  the  subjects  of  these  eleven  lectures.  The 
fifty-second  is  upon  the  subjection  of  the  human  will  to  the 
divine,  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  Jesus.  The  fifty- 
third,  fifty-fourth,  fifty-fifth  and  fifty-sixth,  upon  content- 
ment. We  were  particularly  interested  in  the  fifty-fifth. 
Patience  is  the  sole  subject  of  the  fifly-seven»h,  and  the  liity* 
eighth  is  upon  the  only   way  to  be    happy. 

We  give  Mr.  Fellowes  credit  for  the  sincerity  of  his 
profession  and  the  wisdom  of  his  choice  in  not  writing,  as 
he  says  in  his  preface,  ^to  subvert  one  sect  or  to  institute 
^another.*  With  sincerity  not  less  than  his  own  we  com- 
mend his  diligence  and  his  judgment  in  his  well-meant 
*  endeavours  to  manifest  and  to  infuse  the  true  spirit  of 
practical  religion,  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  polemical 
matter  and  the  polemical  form  of  discussion  even  in  subjects 
which  seem  to  open  a  wide  field  for  disputation,  and  lo  en- 
force those  weighty  truths  which  are  interesting  to  chniticin* 
of  all  denominations.' 
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AMONG  all  the  evils  brought  on  mankind  by  party  zeal, 
none,  as  they  affect  the  living,  are  so  pernicious  or  so  de- 
plorable in  a  philosophical  view  as  the  defamation  of  the 
illustrious  dead.  The  advocates  for  the  absolute  power  of 
princes  and  the  non-resistance  of  the  people,  can  do  no  ex- 
t^isive  mischief  by  their  speculative  writings  or  harangues 
but  what  is  checked  in  its  progress  by  the  employment  of 
similar  engines  on  the  side  of  good  sense  and-  freedom. 
Mackenzie,  Usher,  Bochart,  and  even  Salmasius,  sleep 
peacefully  in  the  dust  of  our  libraries,  while  Locke,  Sidney, 
and  Milton,  are  in  the  hands  and  in  the  hearts  of  us  all. 
But,  when  the  malignity  of  party  writers  is  directed  \igainst 
departed  genius  and  virtue,  it  is  very  rarely  that  a  champion 
steps  forward  to  vindicate  the  truth,  and  the  evil  is  as  last- 
ing as  it  is  detestable.  The  difficulties  of  such  a  task  are* 
sufficient  to  deter  any  common  spirit  from  the  undertak- 
ing 5    inasmuch    as  the    means    of  refuting  a.  falsehood 
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frequently  perish  with  the  person  against  whose  fame  that 
falsehood  is  propagated.  No  species  of  assassination  is  sa 
secure  from  detection  and  punishment.  In  projX)rtion, 
therefore,  to  the  diffirrulty  of  the  attempt,  and  to  the  httle 
temptation  which  is  commonly  held  forth  to  it,  ought  to 
be  the  obligation  of  all  candid  and  generous  spirits  to  the 
undertaker. 

In  the  case  of  Buchanan,  indeed,  Mr.  Irving  is  not  the  first 
man  of  letters  who  has  seen  through  the  veil  of  misrepre* 
sentation  and  prejudice.  But,  nevertheless,  that  prejudice 
has  been  plani^-d  so  deep,  and  that  misrepresentation  sanc- 
tioned by  the  acquiescence  of  so  many  respectable  persons> 
that  the  thanks  of  the  whole  liierary  world,  and  of  the  Scot- 
tish nation  in  particular,  are  most  justly  due  to  the  gentle- 
man, who,  in  being  the  first  to  compile  a  regular  and  im- 
partial history  of  the  great  man  whose  memory  has  been  so 
grossly  insulted,  takes  away  the  excuse  of  ignorance  from 
all  those  who  may  in  future  be  inclined  to  re-echo  the  sple- 
netic falsehoods  of  his  enemies. 

In  a  short  preface,  Mr.  Irving  enumerates  the  different 
attempts  which  have  been  made  before  him  to  illustrate  the 
character  and  writings  of  Buchanan.  Ruddiman,  who  pub* 
lished  the  Iirst  complete  edition  of  his  works,  although  a 
writer  of  the  greatest  respectability  and  a  warm  admirer  of 
Buchanan's  genius,  wa?  unfortunately  so  strojftgly  tainted 
with  Jacobite  principles  that  he  has  contributed,  probably 
more  than  any  open  enemy  to  the  general  prejudice  against 
Iiis  author.  Mr.  Jrving  gives  the  following  very  candid  and 
manly  account  of  this  publication. 


'  Although  no  regular  account  of  Buchanan's  life  was  composed 
by  Mr.  lluddiman,  yet  from  the  labours  of  that  learned  and  worthy 
man  I  have  derived  very  important  aid.  His  editioTi  of  the  works 
of  Buchanan  h  entitled  to  high  commendation.  The  plan  of  such 
a  collection  was  orioinally  formed  by  George  Mosman,  and  vhe 
impression  was  actually  proceeding  in  the  year  1702.  After  a  few 
sheets  had  been  completed,  the  property  was  transferred  to  Robert 
Freebuirn,  printer  to  the  king,  and  lluddiman  was  by  him  engaged 
in  the  underiaking  ;  but  the  last  edition  did  not  n  ake  its  appearance 
trll  the  year  1715*  it  reflects  equal  credit  on  the  printer  and  on 
the  editor,  lluddiman's  masterly  acquaintance  with  philology,  and 
with  the  history  of  his  native  cenntry,  had  eminently  qualified  liitn 
for  his  laborious  task.  The  accuracy  of  the  text,  and  the  utility 
of  his  illustrations,  areequally  conspicuous.  He  has  prefixed  a  co- 
pious and  satisfactory  preface  ;  and  among  other  appendajres,  has 
added  a  curious  and   critical  dissertation  X>e   AktrU  liuchunaiiccis* 
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His  annotations  on  Buchanan's  history  are  peculiarly  elaborate  and 
valuable;  but  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  his  narrow  politics  should 
so  frequently  have  diverted  him  from  the  more  useful  tracts  of  en- 
quiry. Where  political  prejudices  intervene,  h«  is  too  eager  to 
contradict  his  author  j  aiu\  he  often  attempts,  by  very  slender 
and  incompetent  proofs,  to  exteauate  the  authenticity  of  his  tiar- 
ration.  In  illustrating  the  moral  and  literary  diaracter  of  Bu- 
chanan, he  spent  many  years  of  his  life.  With  g^real  zeal  and  suc- 
cess, he  afterwards  vindicated  his  paraphrase  of  the  p&alms  agaiust 
the  frivolous  objections  of  Mr.  Benson:  but  his  political  prejudices 
seem  to  have  encreased  with  the  number  of  his  years.  His  contro- 
versies with  Mr.  Love  and  Mr.  Man  were  conducted  with  sufEcieat 
pertinacity;  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  advantage  of 
learning,  and  even  of  candour,  generally  inclines  to  Ruddiman's  side* 
The  perusal  of  his  controversial  works  in  the  order  of  their  compo- 
sition, is  a  task  of  considerable  interest  and  edification.  Whea 
he  concluded  his  annotations  on  the  life  of  Buchanan, -he  was  dis- 
posed to  regard  him,  with  Nathan  Chytraeus,  as  'a  most  excelleiat 
and  most  innocent  man,  and  entitled  to  perpetual  remembrance  <*a 
account  of  his  exquisite  learning  and  dignity  ; '  but  when  galled  by 
his  antagonists,  and  mortified  by  the  fading  hopes  of  the  royal  hous» 
of  Stewart,  he  gradually  adopted  new  opinions  which  were  lot 
founded  on  any  new  evidence.  It  must  frequently  have  occurred 
to  his  reflections, that  Buchanan  had  essentially  contributed  to  the 
dissemination  of  thosedoctrines  which  led  to  the  revolution,  and 
after  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites  were  completely  blasted,  he  expres- 
sed himself  with  a  uegree  of  asperity  which  is  chiefly  to  be  regretted 
for  his  own  sake.  One  example  will  probably  be  deemed  sufficient. 
*  But  alas  I  what  will  his  great  admirers  gain  by  that  concession? 
Only  this,  that  they  make  him  die  an  hardened  and  impenittnt  sin- 
ner ;  and  rather  than  his  leputation,  or  more  truly  that  of  their  own 
cause,  should  suffer  in  this  world,  they  choose  (horresco  referens)  to 
let  him  drop  into  hell  in  the  next.  *  On  various  topics  connected 
with  the  personal  character  of  Buchanan,  his  reasoning  is  not  very 
much  superior  to  that  of  his  egregious  biographer  :  nor  is  this  to 
be  imputed  to  his  want  of  acuteness,  but  to  his  eagerness  in  defend- 
ing opinions  which  have  been  fiercely  attacked,  and  which  in  reality 
were  indefensible.*      Preface,  p.  xviii,  xx. 

We  cannot  quit  the  preface  without  recording  the  well- 
merited  lash  which  Mr.  Irving  gives  lo  Ruddiman's  ^egregi- 
ous bingiapher/  and  which  proves,  that  witliall  his  candour 
and  all  the  allowances  which  it  leads  him  to  make  for  the 
infirmities  of  real  genius  and  virtue,  he  is  by  no  means  defi- 
cient in  force  and  energy  to  expose  the  assuming  misrepre- 
sentations of  impudent  ignorance. 

*  But  the  most  extraordinary  attack    which  Buchanan  has  yet 
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sustained  was  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  George  Chalmers,  a  critic  uti 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  Buchanan,  and  oven  with  the  lan- 
guage in'which  they  are  chiefly  cornposcMl.  Tiiis  pompous  and 
obtuse  writer,  wlu)  has  plentifully  scattered  the  most  clumsy  ubuse, 
I  have  certainly  treated  with  very  little  ceremony:*  nor  is  much 
tendfe-rnessdue  to  the  feelings  of  a  man  who  has  so  grossly  violated 
the  sanctuary  of  the  venerable  dead.  His  total  want  of  classical 
learning,  the  grwz/<i^i///j^  of  his  style,  and  even  tlie  perpetual  ob- 
liquity of  his  judgment,  might  easily  have  escaped  severe  animad- 
irersion  ;  but,  to  adopt  his  own  phraseology,  '  our  detractor's  zeal 
of  calumny*  must  excite  the  utter  indignation  of  every  reflecting 
mind.  His  rancour  indeed  is  not  only  impotent,  but,  on  many 
occasions,  even  ludicrous  ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  deemed  a  work 
©f  supererogation  to  expose  ignorance  or  folly  which  so  clearly  ex- 
poses itself.  He  wrote  at  a  crisis  when'it  was  easy  to  acquire  a 
golden  stock  of  merit  by  stigmatising  the  king's  best  subjects  with 
the  odious  brand  of  wild  democracy.  Of  this  timely  circumstance 
he  has  repeatedly  availed  himself  in  a  very  preposterous  manner; 
and  it  was  apparently  the  swelling  consciousness  of  what  was  then 
termed  loyalty,  that  augmented  his  provision  of  native  insolence. 
To  involve  Buchanan  and  his  admirers  in  the  flagrant  odium  of 
French  principles,  was  a  stratagem  not  unworthy  of  its  author's 
liberal  dexterity.  The  subsequent  lines  of  his  Jephthes  Buchanan 
might  almost  be  suspected  of  having  composed  with  a  prophetic 
allusion  to  this  phoenix  of  modern  literature. 

Nunc  qiio  quis  est  e  plebe  ferme  indoctior, 
Auctoritatem  assumit  arroganlius 
Dijudicandi  in  rebus  obscurissimis; 
Et  pertinaci  (quod  fere  ignorantiae  est) 
Animo  tuetur  dogma  susceptum  semel. 
Nee  interim  asquo  expendet  examine,  mala. 
An  recta  sint  quae  pertinaciter  tenet : 
Sed  quum  inter  omnesmaxime  C3ecutiat» 
Ckcus  videiites  csecitatisarguit. 
Ut  cui  perusta  ftbre  fervent  viscera, 
Amara  cuncta  credit,  unumque  autumat 
Se  sapere,  quum  desipiat  unus  maxima. 

*  But  the  nation  has  now  be^un  to  recover  from  its  general 
phrenzy,  and  a  man  may  perhaps  venture  to  pay  some  slight  regard 
to  reason  and  common  sense,  without  incurring  the  hazard  of  being 
deemed  unworthy  to  breathe  in  Britisli  air.  The  ardent  wishes  of 
Buchanan's  heart  were  continually  directed  towards  the  best  inter- 


*  For,  as.Saint  Gregory  remarks,  '  aliter  admoncndi  sunt  impudcntes,  atque 
aliter  verecundi.  lUos  namque  ab  impiidentia  qon  nisi  increpatio  dura  com- 
pescit ;  istos  aulem  pleruiuque  aU  melius  exhortatiO  modesta  componit.'  De  df 
t4  Fu&tQT^i, 
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ests  of  munkin.'!.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  his  humble  biographer 
to  promotf  the  insane  projects  of  desperate  visionaries;  but  it  is 
equiiiiy  incompatible  with  his  vievvs  to  '  rebellow  to  the  roar'  of  that 
degrading  phraseology,  which  of  late  has  so  frequently  insulted  the 
dignity  of  a  free  and  enlightened  people.  His  opinions,  which  are 
simp'e  and  honest,  he  has  delivered  withtuit  ambition  and  without 
timidity;  without  any  superfluous  allusion  to  subjects  apt  to  in- 
flame the  passions  of  his  contemporaries,  but  with  a  total  disre- 
gard of  those  sinister  and  distorted  applications,  so  familiar  to  cer- 
tain individuals  whose  praise  is  no  recommendation,'  PrefacCj  p« 
xxvii  to  the  end. 

We  may  appear  to  have  dwelt  loo  long  in  limine  by 
making  such  ample  extracts  from  so  short  a  preface  ;  but 
it  would  be  very  difficult  either  to  abridge  or  select  from  the 
work  itself  so  as  to  give  an  accurate  idea  of  its  contents; 
and  the  general  design  is  much  better  explained  in  the 
passages  we  have  quoted,  and  in  the  rest  of  his  preface,  by 
the  autli:)r  himself,  than  it  could  be  by  any  words  of  our  ow^ri. 
The  preceding  extracts  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  our 
review  of  the  book.  To  all  such  persons  as  have  been  mis- 
led by  the  slanderers  of  Buchanan,  to  suppose  him  a  pro- 
fligate, an  ungrateful,  or  a  factious  character,  we  heartily 
recommend  the  perusal  of  the  book  itself,  which  unless  their, 
prejudices  be  inveterate,  must  tend  to  remove  the  veil  which  ' 
has  hitherto  obscured  their  judgment.  To  those  who  are' 
ignoratit  of  his  merits  and  even  indifferent  about  them,  we 
still  recommend  the  perusal  of  the  book,  because  it  will 
bring  to  tlieir  acquaintance  a  truly  noble  and  generous  spirit^ 
to  whom,  as  one  of  the  first  promoters  of  ireQ  and  liberal 
discussion,  we  are  indebted,  among  the  crowd  of  our  illus- 
trious patriots,  for  the  inestimable  blessings  of  civil  and 
religious  libepiy. 

Among  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  none  are  so  flagrant 
as  his  alleged  ingratitude  to  Queen  Mary.  But  this  is  ai 
charge,  which,  though  copied  from  one  writer  bv  anothe^^ 
without  examination  and  with  implicit  credence,  is  utterly 
void  of  foundation  and  may  he.  proved  to  be  fa)se.  It  was 
invented  or  adopted,  by  the  partisans  of  that  unheppy  prin- 
cess in  revenge  for  his  celebrated  '  Detection;'  but,  in  fact, 
he  owed  her  no  obligation  more  personal  than  that  of  a 
subject  to  his  sovereign,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best 
and  greatest  men,  was  cancelled  by  the  infamy  of  her  con- 
duct. If  any  persons  remain  at  the  present  day  inclined 
to  maintain  the  contrary  side  of  that  much  controverted 
argument,  still  they  mustconfess   that  no  greater  degree  of 
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blame  attaches  to  Buchanan  than  to  any  other  Scotchman 
among  the  multitudes  who  were  misled  by  unfavourable  ap- 
pearances. But  it  is  well,  in  some  respects,  for  the  cause 
of  justice  that  the  days  of  chivalry  are  past ;  and  there  are 
few  Quixotes  in  literature  novv  to  be  met  with  who  will,  in 
the  face  of  conviction,  assert  the  defence  of  a  lady  who 
lived  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  merely  because  she  was 
beautiful  and  unfortunate. 

After  briefly  stating  the  public  events  virhich  led  to  the 
fatal  defeat  at  Langside,  and  finally  compelled  the  queen  of 
Scots  to  take  refuge  in  the  court  of  her  ungenerous  rival, 
Mv,  Irving  relates,  and  justifies,  the  publication  of  the  *De- 
tection  '  in  the  following  terms. 

*  This  singular  transaction*  (the  cojiference  before  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's commissioners  which  opened  at  York  on  the  4th  Oct.  J 568) 
*  was  managed  with  great  address  on  both  sides.  Nor  was  Bucha- 
nan the  least  powerful  of  Murray's  coadjutors:  he  composed  in 
Latin  a  detection  of  Queen  Mary's  actions,  which  was  produced  to 
the  commissioners,  and  was  afterwards  circulated  with  great  indus- 
try by  the  English  court.  His  engaging  in  a  task  of  this  kind,  as 
well  as  his  mode  of  executuig  it,  has  frequently  been  urged  as  a 
proof  of  his  moral  depravity;  and,  to  augment  his  delinquency,  the 
benefits  conferred  upon  him  by  the  queen  have  been  multiplied  with 
much  ingenuity.*  It  is  certain  that  she  granted  him  the  tempo- 
ralticsof  the  abbey  of  Crossragwell  ;  and  beyond  this  single  point 
the  evidence  cannot  be  extended.     Nor  was  this   reward    bestowed 

*  '  On  the  head,'  says  Dr.  Stuart,  'of  his  ingratittideto  Mary,  the  evidence,  I 
fpar,  admit  not  of  any  doubt  or  palliation.  Mary  invited  him  frcm France  to  Scot- 
land with  a  view  that  he  should  take  the  charge  of  the  education  of  her  son  i  and 
tillJa«ies  should  be  of  a  proper  age  to  receive  instruction,  she  appointed  him  to 
be  chief  master  of  St.  Leonard's  college  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrews.'  {Hist, 
of  Scot.  vol.  ii.  p.  246.)  These  assertions  are  well  combined,  and  are  only  liable 
to  one  material  objection.  That  Mary  invited  him  from  France,  nominated  him 
preceptor  to  her  son,  and  appointed  him  principal  of  St.  Leonard's  college,  are 
i)old  surmises  totally  unsupported  by  evidence.  In  the  common  editions  of  Bu- 
chanan's life,  he  is  said  to  have  been  appointed  the  preceptor  of  K.  James  '  anno 
millesimo  quingentesimo  sexagesimo  quinto.'  These  words  however  are  most 
evidently  an  interpolation;  and  in  some  of  the  earlier  editions,  for  example 
those  printed  at  Herborn  in  1616  and  1624,  thty  do  not  eccur.  James  was  not 
born  till  the  19th  {f  .June  1566  ;  nor  was  Buchanan  appointed  his  preceptor  till  af- 
ter M  ary  had  been  expelled  from  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Chalmers  has  employed  what 
he  deems  a  conclusive  argument  of  his  having  nevertheless  been  indebted  to  the 
queen  for  his  original  nomination.  *  Buchanan  says  expressly  in  his  history  [page 
i*86.],  'uT  ex  iis,quosmrt/er,  antequam  se  regno  abdicaret,  filio  tutores  nomina- 
verat,'  (Clialroej-s,  p.  1329.)  The  learned  critic  evidently  supposes  the  Latin 
word  tutor  to  signify  a  preceptor  ;  with  what  accuracy,  no  school-boy  need  be  in- 
formed. By  referring  a  few  pages  back,  he  might  have  discovered  that  the  tutores 
or  guardians  nominated  by  Mary  were  the  duke  of  Chatelrault,  and  the  earls  of 
Murray,  Lenox,  Argyle,  Athol,  Morton,  Glencairn,  and  Mar,  (  Buchanan,  Her* 
t-'cot.  Hist.  p.  365.) 
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on  a  roan  who  had  performed  no  correspondent  services.  He  had 
officiated  as  her  classical  tutor,  and  had  composed  various  poems 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  Scottish  court  ;  but  the  immortal  de- 
dication of  his  psalms  was  alone  equivalent  to  any  reward  which 
she  conferred.  If  Buchanan  celebrated  her  in  his  poetical  capacity 
and  before  she  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  praise,  it  certainly  was 
not  incumbent  upon  him  to  approve  the  atrocious  actions  which 
she  afterwards  performed.  The  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  coun- 
try was  a  prior  consideration  ;  and  with  that  duty  his  further  ad- 
herence to  the  infatuated  princess  was  utterly  incompatible.'  p, 
15p,  160. 

The  honourable  and  important  office  to  which  he  was 
promoted,  not  by  Mary,  but  by  the  regent,  of  preceptor 
to  the  young  king,  appears  to  have  been  executed  by  hiiu 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  free  and  independent  spirit, 
and  deserving  of  the  thanks  and  applause  of  his  country- 
men. But  he  was  too  true  a  patriot  and  too  honest  a  maa 
to  secure  the  favour  and  gratitude  of  him  from  whom  that 
gratitude  was  principally  due.  Under  the  instructions  of 
Buchanan,  James  became  a  very  respectable  proficient  ia 
literary  attainments  ;  but  the  force  of  education  was  insuf- 
ficient to  rectify  his  naturally  perverse  disposition,  or  to 
steel  him  against  the  influence  of  flatterers  and  sycophants, 
who,  during  his  whole  life,  held  absolute  dominion  over  his 
understanding.  In  Buchanan,  he  was  taught  to  view  only 
a  severe  and  unbending  pedagogue,  a  stern  patriot  who 
dared  to  question  the  '  right  divine  of  kings.'  In  after  life, 
therefore,  he  not  only  encouraged  all  the  calumnies  that 
were  circulated  respecting  his  venerable  preceptor,  but 
became  himself  the  persecutor  and  reviler  of  his  memory. 

Two  anecdotes  are  related  of  the  conduct  of  Buchanaa 
to  the  king  while  a  child,  the  authenticity  of  which  M.  Ir- 
ving will  not  admit ;  but,  considering  the  character  of  the 
times  and  of  the  man,  we  are  rather  inclined  to  view  them 
tis  genuine.  At  least,  we  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  doubt- 
ing lh.em  a  priori.  They  are  certainly  very  amusing,  and, 
as  such,  we  retail  them, 

*  The  king  having  cavght  a  fancy  for  a  tame  sparrow  which  be- 
longed to  his  playfellow  the  master  of  Mar,  solicited  him  without 
effect  to  transfer  his  right  ;and,  in  endeavouring  to  wrest  it  out  of  his 
hand,  he  deprived  the  poor  little  animal  of  life*  Erskine  having 
raised  due  lamentation  for  its  untimely  fate,  the  circumstances  were 
reported  to  Buchanan,  ijoho  lent  his  young  sovereign  a  box  on  the  ear^ 
and  admonished  him  that  he  was  himself  a  true  bird  of  the  bloody 
nest  to  which  he  belonged/ 
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*  A  theme  which  hue]  one  day  been  prescribed  to  the  royal  pupil, 
was  the  conspiracy  of  the  earl  of  Angus  and  other,  nobles  duririij  ihe 
reign  of  James  the  third.  After  dinner,  he  was  diverting  him- 
self with  the  master  of  Mar  ;  and  as  Buchanan,  who  in  the  mean 
time  was  intent  on  reading,  found  himself  annoyed  by  their  obstre- 
perous mirth,  he  requested  the  king  to  desist;  but  as  no  Htteniion 
was  paid  to  the  suggestitm,  he  threatened  to  accompany  his  next  in- 
junctioD  with  something  more  forcible  than  words.  James,  whose 
ear  had  been  tickled  by  tlie  quaint  appellation  of  the  apologue 
mentioned  in  his  theme,  replied  that  he  should  be  glad  to  see  who 
would  bell  the  cat.  His  venerable  preceptor,  who  might  have  par- 
doned the  remark,  was  perhaps  ofiended  with  the  mode  in  which  it 
was  uttered  :  he  threw  aside  his  book  with  indignation,  und  bestow- 
ed upon  the  delinquent  that  species  of  scholastic  discipline  which  is 
deemed  most  ignominious.  The  countess  of  Mar,  being  attracted 
by  the  wailing  which  ensued,  hastened  to  the  scene  of  his  cjisgrace  ; 
and  taking  the  precious  deposit  in  her  arms,  she  demanded  of  Bu- 
chanan how  he  presumed  to  lay  his  hand  upon  *  the  Lord's  anoint- 
ed ? '  To  this  interrogation  he  is  said  to  have  returned  an  answer, 
that  contained  a  very  unceremonious  antithesis  relative  to  the  part 
which  had  received  the  chastisement,*' 

Upon  this  anecdote  Mr.  Irving  observes, 

'A  man  who  was  no  stranger  to  polished  society,  can  hardly  be 
suspected  of  such  unpolitencss  to  a  lady;  unless  we  suppose  her  to 
have  assumed  a  ilegree  of  insolence  which  rendered  it  expedient  to 
convince  her,  by  an  overwhelming  proof,  that  he  disowned  her  au- 
thority.'    P.  169  and  170. 

Bui,  before  he  drew  any  such  inference,  Mr  I.  should 
have  considered  that '^  polished  society  '  is  but  a  relative 
term,  and  perhaps  no  period  in  the  history  of  Europe  was 
so  unpolished  as  that  which  elapsed  between  the  extinction 
of  chivalry  and  the  substitution  of  modern  refinement.  The 
court  of  Scotland  in  the  l6th  century  bore  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  the  court  of  St.  James's  in  the  IQth.  Mr.  I. 
should  have  remembered  that,  one  hundred  years  later,  \i\ 
the  most  polished  court  of  Europe,  ihe  most  polished  comixes 
in  Europe  (the  duke  de  Lauzun)  kicked  mademoiselle  de 
Montpensier,  the  king's  cousin,  on  that  very  part  of  the  bo- 
dy which  Buchanan  only  desired  the  countess  of  Mar  to  kiss. 

The  same  coarseness  of  manners  is  the  only  apology,  (ex- 


*  Mackenzie's  Lives  of  Scots   Writers,  vol.   iii.  p.   180.—*  Madam,  I  have 
»*ipthis»***  ;  you  may  kiss  it  if  you  please,* 
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cuse  there  is  none)  for  the  gross  indecency  of  nnany  of  Bu- 
chanan's earfier  verses.  There  was  hardly  a  scholar  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  who  did  not  abuse  his  talents  by  rivalling 
the  disgusting  obscenities  of  Martial  and  Catullus.  Mr.  Ir- 
ving has  here  fallen  into  the  common  error  of  biographers, 
that  of  supposing  the  subject  of  their  labours  to  have  been 
free  from  all  the  vices,  and  even  infirmities,  of  liuman  na- 
ture. He  will  not  allow  that  the  slightest  blemish  can 
attach  even  to  the  youthful  da3's  of  hi^  hero^  and  quotes 
again  the  silly  conundrum  of  Martial, 

Lascivaest  nobis  pagina,  vitaproba, 

together  with  the  similar  ones  of  Ovid,  Catullus,  and 
Ausonius,  to  prove  that  a  chaste  life  is  consistent  with  the 
most  unrestrained  indulgence  of  impure  ideas.  But,  if  any 
thing,  he  proves  a  great  deal  too  much  ;  for  there  is  no  saint 
nor  prude  but  must  confess  that  the  overflowings  of  a  warm 
and  intemperate  habit  are  more  venial  than  the  deliberate 
wantonnessof"a  defiled  imagination. 

In  this,  as  in  the  former  instance,  we  ought  in  fact  to 
consider  the  character  of  the  age,  in  order  to  estimate  rightly 
that  of  the  individual.  Immorality  of  life  was  certainly 
the  fault  of  most  men  of  letters  and  genius  in  that  age  no  less 
than  immorality  of  writings;  and  there  is  no  more  reason 
for  supposing  Buchanan  to  have  been  exempt  from  one 
species  of  contagion  than  another.  His  after  life,  as  well 
as  his  later  writings,  were  strictly  correct;  and  this  circum- 
stance is  alone  sufficient  to  found  an  exception  in  hisfavoui: 
from  the  greater  part  df  his  contemporaries, 

Mr.  Irving  appears  also  to  have  been  influenced  by  par- 
tiality in  adopting  the  very  extravagant  commendations 
bestowed  by  some  writers,  principally  Scottish,  on  the  litera- 
ry productions  of  Buchanan,  such,  for  instance,  as  lord 
Monboddo's,  who  ^  will  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  the 
stile  of  his  narraiive  is  btlter  than  that  of  Livy  ;  for  eV  ?5  as 
pure  and  elegant,  is  better  composed  in  periods,  not  intricate 
and  involved  hke  those  of  Livy,  and  without  that  affected 
brevity  which  makes  Livy*s  stile  so  obscure ;'  8cc.  &c. 

■It  is  really  very  presumptuous  in  any  scholar  to  pretend 
to  judge  between  a  Roman,  and  a  modern  author  as  to  Latin 
composition  ;  and,  to  give  the  preference  to  a  Scotchman 
over  an  ancient  whose  language  was  considered  by  his  coun- 
trymen as  the  model  of  purity,  approaches  very  closely  to 
the  confines  of  insanity.  Let  Buchanan  be  compared  with 
any  of  the  illustrious  persons  whose  writings  contributed  to 
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the  restoration  of  learning  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
we  shall  perhaps  be  reac)y  to  join  in  assigning  him  the  most 
exalted  riink  among  them.  We  may  even  confess  that, 
to  our  ears,  (unskilled  as  even  the  most  cultivated  must  be 
in  the  nice  inflections  and  peculiarities  of  a  foreign  and  dead 
language)  Buchanan's  prose  works  contain  some  passages 
worthy  of  competition  with  Livy,  his  poetry  $ome  verses  as 
harmonious  and  true  as  the  odes  qf  Horace.  But  this 
would  be  carrying  our  complaisance  towards  any  modem 
author  to  its  furthest  extent  ;  and  further  than  could  be  justi-r 
fied  till  after  the  most  diligent  and  critical  examination  of 
the  works  in  question, 

The  literary  life  of  Buchanan  was  bustling  and  active  to 
tin  unusual  degree;  yet,  in  common  with  all  literary  lives, 
it  is  dry  and  uninteresting  in  detail.  We  at  first  designed 
to  have  given  a  brief  analysis  of  it  from  the  work  before  us ; 
but  in  so  doing  we  should  have  only  repeated  the  substance 
of  what  is  within  the  reach  of  all  our  readers,  the  Life  of 
Buchanan  written  by  himself,  prefixed  to  almost  every  edi- 
tion of  his  history. 

The  example  set  by  Mr.  Roscoe,  of  grafting  on  the  prin- 
cipal subject  of  his  work  all  the  biographical  and  miscel- 
laneous  information  of  the  age,  has  been  adopted  by  Mr. 
Irving  ;  and,  if  Mr.  Roscoe  was  (as  in  our  opinion  he  cer- 
tainly was)  justly  censurable  on  this  account,  much  more  so 
are  the  writers  who  imitate  so  improper  a  model.  |n  the 
present  work,  Mr.  Irving  has  thought  it  necessary  to  give 
an  account  of  the  life,  death,  parentage,  and  education,  not 
only  of  all  Buchanan's  intimate  acquaintance,  but  of  all  his 
casual  correspondents,  and  even  of  those  whose  names  may 
chance  to  be  mentioned  in  any  one  of  the  letters  written  by, 
or  addressed  to,  hiii).  Thus,  full  one  hundred  pages  are 
taken  up  with  details,  wholly  unconnected  with  the  body 
of  thewprk,  res[)ecting  Turnebus,  Muretus,Gelida,  Vives,  the 
Scaligers,  Barbosa,  Nebrisscnsis,  Hesendius,  Cabedius, 
James  Govea  and  his  nephews.  Martial,  y^ndrew  and  An- 
thony, Tevius,  Taslaeus,  Osorius,  Didacus  Pyrrhus,  Cajadus, 
Caslias,  Sylvius,  M oralis,  Crucius,  Pimenta,  Achilles  Statiu^, 
Ihomas  Correa,  Amalus,  Pin  las,  Forerius,  Alvarez,  Peter 
Konnius,  and  half  a  hundred  more.  We  are  sorry  to  add 
that  very  little,  if  any,  original  information  appears  to  be  gi- 
ven concerning  this  multitude  of  dramatis  persons,  and 
that  references  to  any  of  the  common  dictionaries  would 
have  given  more  satisfaction  than  Mr.  Irving's  extracts  from 
^hcm. 
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With  regard  to  Mr.  Irving's  language,  there  are  som^ 
conceits,  and  some  vulgarisms  to  be  met  with,  which  dis- 
figure a  stile,  upon  the  whole,  fluent  and  unembarrassed. 
But  the  defects  which  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  notice 
are  by  no  means  weighty  enough  to  counterbalance  the 
])raise  which  we  with  pleasure  bestow  on  the  free  and  liberal 
spirit  which  influenced  the  author  in  his  choice  of  sub- 
ject, and  which  characterizes  every  part  of  his  performance. 


Art.  III. — Travels  in  Asia  and  Africa  ;  including  a  Jour* 
net/ from  Scandaroon  to  Aleppo ;  and  over  the  Deserts  to 
Bagdad  and  Bassoru  ;  a  Voyage  from  Bussora  to  Bombai/ 
and  along  the  Western  Coast  of  India  ;  a  Voyage  from 
Bombay  to  Mocha  and  Suez  in  the  Red  Sea ;  and  a 
Journey  from  Suez  to  Cairo  and  Rosetta  in  Egypt,  By 
the  late  Abraham  Parsons,  Esq.  Consul  and  Factor  Ma* 
rine  at  Scanderoon,     4to,    1/.  5s.    Longman*     1803. 

WE  are  informed  in  the  preface  to  this  work,  which  is 
edited  by  Mr.  John  Paine  Berjew,  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Berjew  who  was  brother-in-law  of  the  author,  that  Mr.  Par- 
sons had  been  originally  bred  to  the  navy ;  that  he  after^ 
wards  carried  on  a  considerable  commerce  as  a  merchant 
of  Bristol;  that  in  the  year  llGG  he  was  appointed  consul 
and  factor  marine  at  Scandaroon,  or  Alexandretta  :  that  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  country,  after  a  residence  of  six  yeara 
obliged  him  to  quit  this  situation,  when  he  commenced  a 
voj'age  of  commercial  speculation,  the  particulars  of  which 
are  detailed  in  the  present  interesting  work.  We  shall  first 
enumerate  the  heads  of  the  chapters;  and  shall  then  con- 
dense into  as  short  a  compass  as  we  can  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  narrative  itself. 

'Chapter  I.  A  description  of  Scandaroon  and  the  adjacent 
country.  Chap.  2.  Road  from  ircandaroon  to  Bylan,  including 
the  celebrated  passes  from  Asia  Minor  into  Syria. — Description  of 
Bylan,  Karamut.  Chap.  3.  A  journey  from  Bylan  to  Kepse  (th« 
ancient  Seleiicia)  and  from  thence  to  Latachia,  (the  ancient  Laodi- 
cea)  Aleppo,  and  back  again  to  Scandaroon.  Chap.  4.  Travels 
over  the  13esert)  from  Aleppo  to  Bagdad.  Chap.  5.  Description  of 
Bagdat,  or  Bagdad.  Chap.  6.  Juurney  from  Bagdad  across  Meso- 
potamia to  Helah  on  the  Euphrates, — Voyage  from  Helah  down 
that  river  to  Bussora.  Chap.  7.  The  city  of  Bussora  described. 
Account  of  the  customs  paid  there,  and  of  the  trade  to  a  id  from 
thence.     Chap.  3.  M^^ditated  sitge  of  Bussora  by  the   Persiuns.-?-?' 
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A  remarkable  natural  phetiomenon,  —  Transactions  at  Bussora.r— 
Advance  of  the  Persian  army. — Progress  of  the  siege— Departure 
from  Bushora.  Chap.  O.  The  town  of  Bushear,  in  Persia  described, 
with  tlie  port  and  road,  ike.  Ciuip.  10.  Departure  from  Bu- 
shear — Isles  of  Bnliarin  —  Pearl  fishery — Muscat — Arrival  at  Bom- 
bay— Account  of  the  island.  Chap. ^  1 1.  Voyage  to  soutliward 
along  the  coast  of  Malabar — Onore — Hyder  Ally — Senngapa- 
tam — TtHiclierry  — Cochin  — Cochinberg — CalliciTt  -^  Mahie  — 
Mangalore — Goa.  Chap.  12.  Departure  from  Bombay — Surat— 
Description  of  its  port — AccouiU  of  the  population — Peculiar  cus- 
toms of  the  country — Commerce.  Chap.  13.  Departure  from 
Bombay — Arrival  in  the  Red  Sea — Description  of  Mocha — Popu- 
lation— Commerce — Banyans — Dominiuns  of  Mocha — Buke  Fa- 
key,  or  Hadedah — Jcdda — Departuie  from  Mocha-— EzionOeber— 
Tor — Arrival  at  Suez.  Chap. '14.  Description  of  Suez — Insur- 
rection in  Egypt — Arrival  at  Cairo — De^cripii(»n  of  the  ci,ly — Rise 
of  the  Nile — Ceremony  of  cutting  its  banks  to  !et  the  water  into 
the  city  canal— Excursions  to  the  Pyramids — Procession  of  Mec- 
ca pilgrims — Roselta/ 

The  air  of  Sc^ndaroon  where  our  aulhor  resided  six  years, 
is  saicl^  to  be  very  uLiwholesome  in  the  summer  months  ow- 
ing to  the  putrid  waters  which  stagnate  in  the  adjacent 
plain.  During  \\\e  greatest  heats,  lhc?se  Europeans,  who 
have  any  regard  tor  their  health,  remove  to  Bylan,  which  is 
situated  very  high  up  the  mou^Uains,  where  the  temperature, 
both  in  summer  and  winter  is  colder  than  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Englard.  When  our  author  was  in  this  place,  pro- 
visions were  in  threat  abundance  ;  red  mullet  were  so  plenti- 
'fu*l  as  to  be  as  cheap  as  sprats  in  England.  'The  price  of 
bread,  beef  and  mutton,  is  fixed  by  the  pashavv  of  the  pro- 
'vinc'e  ;'  tl)is  seems  to  hav^  been  the  practice  in  all  the  Turk- 
ish provinces  which  were  visited  by  Mr.  Parsons. 

*  vScandaroon  was  built  by  order  of  Alexander  the  great  after  the 
battle  of  Issus,  and  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  s(  uth  of  the 
present  town,  close  to  ihe  hills;  or  rather  part  of  the  city  was  on 
the  hills  which,  for  some  space,  are  of  easy  ascent,  and  covered 
with  a  fertile  soil.  The  foundations  to  a  great  extent,  are  still  vi- 
sible in  many  places,  &c.' 

Some  patches  of  the  plain  near  Scandaroon  which  are. 
are  higher  than  the  other  parts  are  covered  with  thousand^ 
of  myrlle  and  oleander  trees  and  make  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance. The  at  t  or  tell^  us  that  the  natives,  wtiose  fibre3  are 
extremely  relaxed  by  the  climate,  run  to  the  myrtles  as  if  by 
instinct  and  eat  the  berries  medicinally.     They  are  gathered 
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by  the  children,  and  carried  into  tlie  town  and  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  for  sale.  At  Soandaroon  the  inhabitants 
amount  to  about  eigiit  hundred  ;  the  houses  are  built  of 
stone  witli  only  a  ground  floor;  and  the  roofs  are  flat  on 
which  the  natives  sleep  in  hot  weather.  This  place  is  the 
great  thoroughfare  from  Asia  Minor  into  Syria,  The  neigh- 
bouring mountain*?,  on  the  summits  of  which  are  many  ex- 
tensive plains  and  populous  towns,  are  inhabited  by  a  hardy 
race,  who  preserve  their  liberty  and  independence,  defy 
the  authority  of  the  grand  signior,  and  often  descend  in 
formidable  bodies  to  levy  contributions  on  the  country  be- 
neath. In  the  road  between  Scandaroon  and  Bylan  are  the 
famous  passes  into  Syria,  through  which  Darius  is  said  to 
have  fled  after  the  battle  of  Issus, 

'There  are  four  passes,  the  first  and  thirJ  are  artificial,  the  se- 
cond and  fourlh  natural.     The  greatest  part  of  the  road   after  the 
ascent    begins    ^s    steep  and   rugged,   which    continues    for   about 
half  an  hour's  ride,   then  you  arrive  at  a  level   spot  of  about    four 
hundred  yards  extent,  which  lijads  to  ihe  descent  of  a    very  steep 
utony  hill  ;  at   the   bottom   of  which  is  a  fine  shady  grove,  and    a 
smah  plain  about  one  hundred  yards  over,    the  trees  of  which  are 
so  lofty,  and  so  close  to  each   other,  that  no   sun-beams  can  pene- 
trate them  ;  with    a  constant  stream  of  excellent   water  to  which 
the  birds  in  summer  flock  in  such  numbers,  that  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine whether  their  singing  or  the  murmuring  of  the  water  is  most 
delightful  ;  nothing  can  excel  their  union.     It  is  the  custom  in  sum- 
mer for  travellers  to  alight  and  enjoy  this  cool  retreat.     In  winter 
this  very  spot  is  quite  the  reverse,  when  it  is   not  only  bleak    and 
cold,  but  is  clothed  with  a  horrid  gloom,  approaching    to  darkness. 
It  is  then  the  retreat  of  tygers  and  other  beasts  of  prey,    and  of  an 
innumerable  qurintiiy  of  jackals  which  come  down  from  the  moun- 
tains to  find  shelter  from  the  severity  of   the  cold.     In  this   season 
all  travellers  are  cautious  to  examine  their  fire  arms,  and  tra\>el  in 
company.     The   jackals  are  so  numerous  in  the  plains  of  Scanda- 
roon in  summer,  that  the  continual  howling  during  ihe  night  is  dis- 
tinctly heard  on  board  the  ships  in  the  bay,  but    they  never  appear 
until  the   dark    of    the  evening,   and   then   are  so  very  shy   that  it 
is  difhcult  to  get  a  fair   shot  at  them, 

'  After  passing  this  shady  grove,  the  ascent  is  gradual  for  about 
lialf  an  hour,  and  then  very  steep  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more, 
which  leads  to  a  path  of  about  twenty  yards,  where  only  one  camel 
or  horse  can  pass  at  a  time.  This  road  is  artificially  constructed 
of  earth  and  stones,  without  cement,  which  can  be  moved  at  plea- 
sure ,  as  it  fills  up  a  chasm  in  the  mountain  ;  the  reitioval  of  it  would 
make  a  full  hour's  (iiffcrence,  as  you  must  go  circuitously  to  get  into 
the  road  ;,  this  is  called  the  first  and  least  difficult  pass  into  Syria. 
After  passing  this  place,  is  a  good  road  for  about  a  mile,  of  gradual 
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ascent,  tolerably  stiaded  by  tall  pines,  one  of  which  is  remarkably 
large,  and  is  called  the  half-way  free  between  Scandaroon  and  By- 
Ian.  It  is  usual  for  those  travellers  who  are  ascending  to  alight 
and  give  their  horses  a  little  rest,  whilst  the  rider  in  the  mean  time 
smokes  his  pipe  under  the  shady  boughs  of  this  friendly  tree.  Soon 
after  passing  this  tree  the  road  is  rugged  and  very  steep  which 
continues  full  half  an  hour,  when  the  second  pass  commences,  which 
is  formed  by  a  steep  rocky  mountain  on  the  left,  and  a  precipice 
©n  the  right ;  this  path  is  not  more  than  seven  feet  in  the  broadest 
part,  or  more  than  one  hundred  yards  in  length.  1  plumbed  the 
precipice,  and  found  it  to  be  twenty-seven  yards  deep  with  a  rugged 
rocky  bottom,  and  of  so  terrible  an  aspect  that  it  is  believed  that 
Bone  but  the  horses  and  camels  of  the  country  would  have  courage 
to  pass,  and  yet  they  have  noother  road.  Three  loaded  camels  fell 
down  the  precipice  and  were  killed  on  the  spot  within  my  remem- 
brance; and  what  is  very  remarkable,  in  less  than  thirty  hours  after 
iheir  Itoads  were  taken  off  there,  was  not  left  a  piece  of  flesh,  but 
»11  was  devoured  by  the  vultures  in  the  day  and  the  beasts  of  prey 
(mostly  jackals)  in  the  night.  The  vultures  in  these  mountains  arc 
uncommonly  large  and  numerous. 

•'After  passing  this  precipice  is  a  winding  and  rugged  hill,  very 
steep,  of  about  four  hundred  yards  ascent;  on  the  summit  is  a 
small  plain,  at  the  end  of  which  commences  the  third  pass,  which 
is  cut  through  a  very  high  and  rocky  mountain,  so  very  steep,  that 
to  ascend  or  descend  it  the  horses,  camels,  &c.  are  obliged  to 
make  a  /ig-zag  track.  The  pass  itself  is  crooked,  about  twenty 
feet  wide,  and  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  two  hundred  and. seven 
yards.  'I'he  rocks  on  each  side,  at  the  summit,  which  are  full  fif- 
teen yards  in  height,  and  continue  the  whole  length  of  the  pass,  seem 
to  hang  in  many  places  perpendicularly  over  the  heads  of  the  passen- 
gers; this  is  done  by  art,  to  make  the  pass  seem  the  more  tremendous. 
Jfmen  were  placed  on  each  side  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
they  could  roll  down  such  massy  stoi^es  (which  are  placed  there  on 
purpose)  as  would  not  only  overwhelm  man  and  horse,  but  very 
soon  stop  up  the  pass.  'I'here  is  no  other  passage  ior  camels, 
horses,  &c.  but  the  native  mountaineers  climb  up  the  sides  of  the 
mountain  with  their  musquets,  pistols,  and  sabres  slung  about 
them,  which  noother  person  could  do  unarmed.  If  a  body  of  men 
?ind  horse  should  descend  half  way  where  the  curve  is  situated, 
and  the  entrance  of  the  pass  at  the  bottom  appears,  which  expands 
pn  plain  ground  so  as  to  afford  room  to  draw  up  four  or  five  hun- 
dred men,  such  a  fo'ce  placed  there  would  b«  able  to  repel  their  op- 
ponents, as  they  would  have  firm  footing;  whereas  those  desceiid- 
jng  would  with  difficulty  keep  iheir  horses  from  falling,  and  be  ttot 
only  exposed -to  the  fire  of  those  drawn  up  below,  but  to  the  stones 
rolling  down  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain  on  each  side. 

*  .After  descending  the  pass  as  far  as  the  curve,  the  town  of  Bylan 
appears,  part  directly  in  front,  and  part  aganist  the  mountain  on  the 
left,  where  the  houbes  seem  to  be  piled  on  ^ath  other,  from  seven  tq 
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^en  and  twelve  deep,  the  view  being  intersected  in  many  places  with  tall 
walnut  and  cypress  trees  ;  among  which  three  different  falls  of  water 
are  seen,  rushing  down  the  mountains  with  great  irnpeluosity,  and 
seeming  at  that  distance  to  fall  on  the  houses.  On  getting  to  the  hot* 
torn  of  the  pass,  the  ground  to  the  right  expands,  and  ttie  view  ia 
that  direction  extends  quite  to  the  plain  of  Scandaroon,  the  gulph, 
and  the  mountains  on  the  Caramanian  si<le.  In  the  intermediate 
space  on  the  side  of  the  mountains,  immediately  in  front,  are  seea 
many  cascades  of  water,  pouring  down  and  foaming  as  they  fall  on  the 
projecting  rocks  quite  to  the  plain  below,  where  they  form  into  seve^ 
ral  small  rivulets,  which  at  length,  united  in  one,  winds  across  the 
plain  to  the  sea,  which  is  seen  distinctly,  as  well  as  every  ship  or 
vessel  sailing  by  ;  the  whole  forms  a  most  beautiful  lanascaoe, 

'  Keeping  strait  forward  from  the  pass  in  the  road  to  the  town  of 
Bylan,  on  the  right,  is  a  public  burial  ground  of  abjut  half  aa 
acre  ;  on  the  left,  and  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  a 
garden  of  about  one  acre  :  these  are  the  only  two  level  spots  to  be 
met  with  in  or  near  the  town,  the  rest  being  either  high  mountains, 
rocks  and  precipices,  or  frightful  chasms.  After  passing  the  gar- 
den, is  the  entrance  into  the  town,  through  a  street  near  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  length,  the  ascent  being  the  whole  way  very  steep,  the 
stream  continually  gushing  down  in  a  torrent,  so  as  to  form  a  sheet 
pf  water  covering  the  whole  street.  It  is  confined  from  spreading 
on  the  left  by  the  mountain,  from  whence  it  falls;  and  on  the 
right  by  a  strong  parapet  wali,  built  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
which  runs  th»  whole  length  of  the  street. 

*  Looking  over  the  parapet  wall  is  seen,  at  an  immense  depth,  a 
small  plain  of  about  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  seemingly  inclosed  on 
all  sides  by  mountains,  so  as  to  form  an  amphitheatre;  the  way  to 
it  is  so  very  steep,  that  no  Inan  ever  ventures  to  nde  down.  In  des- 
cending the  least  steep  parts  of  the  mountain,  there  are  many  small 
level  places,  on  which  is  sufficient  earth  to  afford  room  for  burial 
ground,  and  which  are  inclosed  by  cypress  trees  ;  on  other  places 
are  planted  fruit  trees,  such  as  apricots,  plumljs,  pears,  and  figs,  at 
the  trunks  of  most  of  them  are  one  or  more  vines  planted,  whicb 
are  supported  by  sticks  or  canes,  laid  from  tree  to  tree,  and  frora 
which  the  grapes  hang  m  clusters.  At  the  bottom  of  the  descent 
are  five  corn  mills  ;  the  wat-  r  which  supplies  ihcm  is  seen  running 
down  the  mountain  in  five  different  serpentine  channels,  which  ap- 
pear at  a  distance  to  be  natural,  but  are  artificially  contrived,  in 
order  to  break  the  impetuosity  of  such  a  quantity  of  water  falling  ia 
a  direct  line.  Over  several  parts  of  those  channels  are  built  lov¥ 
houses,  occupied  by  tanners  and  furriers  ;  near  each  house  are 
other  buildings  and  yards,  where  they  carry  on  their  business  with- 
out annoyance  to  their  neighbours  in  the  town.  The  different 
paths  down  the  mountain  into  the  plain  are  likewise  cut  serpentine. 
'J  he  plain  itself  is  one  of  the  most  <ielightful  spots  in  the  world  ;  the 
gurface  is  covered  with  grass,  alwaysgreen,  and  so  luxuriant  th«-t  cat- 
tle and  sheep  are  feeding  on  it  all  the  year  round  ;  though  the  mqui:^'' 
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tains  which  almost  encircle  it  and  the  town  of  Bylan  are  covered 
wiih  ice  and  snow  four  months  in  iheyear.  The  whole  of  the  plain 
is  interspersed  with  diftereRt  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  which  are  ever- 
green, owing  to  the  water  being  led  in  meanders  through  a  variet}' 
of  channels  quite  over  it  ;  and  to  the  mountains  sheltering  it  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  by  which  a  continual  spring  is  pio- 
duced/ 

This  extract  will  furnish  no  mean  specin^en  of  Mr.  Par- 
sons's  power  of  description.  He  seems  to  excel  many 
more  elaborate  and  polished  writers  in  placing  the  scene  be- 
fore the  eye.  His  language  is  simple  and  natural;  and  the 
objects  are  seen  through  it  without  any  indistinctness  or 
confusion.  The  natural  position  of  Bylan  is  said  to  beio 
strong  that, 

*  It  is  believed  the  present  inhabitants,  which  are  reckoned  at 
about  nine  or  ten  thousand  men,  could  defend  it  agaiist  one  hun- 
dred thousand  or  more.'  *  They  are'  says  the  author,  Mhe  most 
hardy  and  roluist  set  of  men  1  ever  saw  ;  '  and  l\e  adds  *  they  have 
no  medical  person  amongst  them.  When  they  are  attacked  with  a 
fever  they  suck  ice,' 

Mr.  Parsons  paid  a  visit  to  the  Pasha  who  was  in  this  pre- 
dicament ;  and 

*  Found  hjm  sitting  on  his  sopha,  wrapt  in  furs,  with  a  large  piece 
of  ice  in  his  hand,  which  he  kept  frequently  sucking.  When  I 
expressed  my  surprise,  he  a^ked  me  if  a  fever  was  not  a  disorder 
attended  with  heat  ?  I  replied  yos.  Well  then,  said  he,  what  re^ 
medy  can  be  better  to  expel  heat  than  its  opposite  cold  ?' 

The  sons  of  ^sculapius  have  not  often  surpassed  this 
shrewd  observation  of  the  Pasha,  In  passing  over  the 
mountains  from  Bylan  to  Kepse,  (the  ancient  Seleucia)  Mr. 
Parsons  was  delighted  during  a  considerable  part  of  the 
way 

'  With  the  sigl.t  of  many  vineyards,  fig  and  walnut  trees,  with 
ripe  fruit  in  high  perfection  and  great  plenty.  Travellers  are  wel- 
come to  gather  and  carry  off  sufficient  for  a  meal,  as  they  pass, 
without  being  questioned  by  the  owner,  who  is  perhaps  looking  oij 

and   laikiuii  to  them.' 


'6 


At  Seleucia,  or  Kepse,  our  author  endeavoured  to  verify  Dr, 
Pococke's  account  of  the  place  ;  but  found  that  it  did  not 
coincK'e  in  a  variety  of  particulars ;  he  thinks  that  the  Doct 
tor  totk  many  things  on  trust  ;'and  that  his  stay  was  not 
lo!g-etJOugh  for  minute  and   accurate   examination. 

Latachia^  ihe  antient  Ltaodicea,  seems  to   have  been  for- 
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merly  moretiian  three  tirries  its  present  size.  The  harbour 
is  nearly  choaked  up  with  sand  ;  and  can  afford  no  protec- 
tion except  to  ships  of  the  smallest  size.  The  best  tobacco 
in  Turkey  is  said  to  grow  here. 

*  To  ihe  north  of  the  city  more  than  a  mile  of  the  country  is  co- 
vered with  ruins  of  sepulchres  with  inscriptions  and  foliage  engraved 
on  one  side  of  most  of  them  ;  they  are  entirely  open  and  dug  out 
of  the  solid  rock.' 

All  the  inscriptions  are  said  to  be  either  Syriac  or  Greek, 
Latachia  slill  exhibits  many  vestiges  of  its  aniientgrandeur. 
The  present  town 

'Consists  of  modern  buildings  entirely  of  stone,  and  many  large 
and  handsome  houses  with  noble  and  capacious  khans  or  caravanseras 
to  receive  passengers  and  merchandize  j  these  buiWings  are  mostly 
square  with  a  large  area  within,  round  which  are  magazines  or 
warehouses  with  a  gallery  all  round  which  leads  to  lodging  rooms. 
These  caravanseras  in  1  urkey  were  built  by  rich  and  charitable 
men  for  the  relief  of  poor  travellers  ;  the  ri<;h  always  give  a  present 
on  their  departure,  which  not  only  serves  to  keep  the  buihling  in 
repair,  but  maintain  those  who  have  the  care  of  them.  The  great- 
est part  of  the  caravanseras  in  cities  and  towns  of  great  trade  are 
built  with  a  view  of  gain>  and  are  let  out  and  goods  received 
and  delivered  at  accustomed  prices ;  they  are  generally  of  si- 
milar architecture,  with  this  difft^rence  only,  that  some  are 
large  and  elegant  with  trees  in  the  area,  and  fountains  of  water 
continually  playing  whilst  others  are  plain  strong  building's  and 
smaller.* 

In  p.  47,  the  author  remarks 

*  The  peaceable  disposition  of  the  Turks  in  matters  of  religion, 
for  although  there  are  said  to  bea  greater  variety  ot  secfs  among  the 
Mahometans  than  among  Christians,  yet  as  all  acknowledge  Ma- 
homet to  be  the  prophet  of  God,  they  tolerate  schism,  and  live  in 
greater  brotherlj/  love  than  any  religious  denomination  ivhatever.* 

In  this  respect  christians  would  do  Well  to  imitate  their 
exaiiiple. 

Our  author  was  four  times  at  Aleppo  ;  and  represents  it  as 
the  best  built,  handsomest  and  cleanest  city  in  the  grand  sig- 
nior's  dominions  and  next  to  Constantinople  in  its  size  and  ia 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  TheJews  andChristiansofevery 
denomination  are  not  permitted  to  reside  in  the  city,  but 
iiave  their  dwellings  in  a  large  and  handsome  suburb   called 
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tte  Jewdeda ;  some  of  these  are  *  very  rich  and  have  superb 
houses  with  large  gardens^  hot  and  cold  baths,  and  every 
thing  corresponding  for  convenience  or  luxury/  The  in- 
habitants of  Aleppo  are  said  to  enjoy  better  security  against 
£re  than  any  other  town  in  the  Tutkish  dominions,  as  the 
houses  are  all  built  of  stone,  and  in  those  which  belong  to 
persons  of  any  consequence, 

*The  ground  and  upper  floors  are  strongly  arched,  nor  have  they 
any  wood  in  their  composition  except  the  window  frames.  Even 
the  greatest  houses  make  an  inconsiderable  external  appearance,  as 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  bare  walls,  and  a  few  small  windows  with 
Wooden  latices;  at  the  entrance  from  the  street,  which  is  always 
kept  shut  till  some  one  knocks,  is  a  porch,  after  which  another 
door  admits  you  into  a  garden  or  large  yard,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  fountain  of  water  surrounded  with  flowers  and  evergreens ;  at 
the  extremity  is  the  dwelling-house,  in  the  centre  of  which,  on  the 
ground  floor,  is  an  alcove,  with  carpets  and  cushions  by  way  of 
sophas,  placed  'round  it,  where  the  master  of  the  house  with  hi* 
friends  indulge  themselves ;  the  ladies  apartments  being  above.* 

On  March  the  14th  1774,  Mr.  Parsonsleft  Aleppo  to  tra- 
Tel  in  the  caravan  to  Bogdad.  He  had  six  camels  ladea 
with  provisions  for  the  way,  with  atent_,  bedding,  See.  and 
fourteen  other  camels  served  to  convey  his  merchandize. 
Mr,  Parsons  was  mounted  on  a  good  horse.  The  caravan 
consisted  of  near  eight  hundred  camels,  richly  laden,  be- 
sides many  mules,  asses  and  dromedaries.  The  whole  was 
"under  the  conduct  of  an  Arabian  sheik  or  prince,  who  fur- 
nishes the  camels,  and  whose  will  is  absolute  in  the  manage- 
ment of  every  thing  relative  to  the  expedition.  In  the  de- 
sert his  will  is  subject  to  as  little  controul  as  that  of  the  grand 
signior  at  Constantinople. 

*  When  he  chuses  to  dec.nmp,  he  stalks  away  or  mounts  his  dro- 
medary (without  deigning  to  speak  to  any  one)  and  is  immediately 
followed  by  his  standard-bearer,  mounted  on  his  dromedary  dis- 
playing a  Mahonjet'b  standard  on  a  pike,  which  is  the  signal  for 
the  camaliers  Xo  load  and  follow.  If  the  gentlemen  or  merchants 
chuse  to  slay  behind,  they  may,  as  he  takes  no  notice  of  any  man. 
When  he  pleases  to  encamp  he  gives  a  signal  to  the  standard-bearer, 
who  sticks  the  pike  (with  the  standard  displayed)  in  the  ground, 
&c/ 

On  the  12th  of  April  Mr.  Parsons  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates  ;  along  the  western  shore  of  which  the  cara- 
van travailed  lill  the  S^lb^'when  tbey  crossed  the  river   at 
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Annab.  Five  days  were  spent  in  ferrying  over  ibe  cara- 
van. The  Arabs  on  the  Babylonian  side  of  the  Euphrates 
between  the  ferry  and  Bagdad,  are  said  to  be  tributary  to 
the  pasha  of  Bagdad  ;  and  the  caravans  are  more  secure 
trom  their  depredations  than  from  those  of  their  brethren 
in  the  desert.  The  pasha  undertakes  to  compensate  any 
robberies  which  the  merchants  may  sustain  between  the  feny 
and  Bagdad  ;and  in  return  he  exacts  a  certain  percentage 
on  all  goods  imported  into,  or  exported  from  Bagdad,  This 
amounts  to  eight  per  cent,  on  the  goods  of  Turkish  subjects, 
and  only  three  on  those  of  Europeans.  This  disparity  is  in- 
tended to  encourage  the  commerce  of  Europeans.  On  May 
2d,  Mr.  Parsons  saw  a  horde  of  Arabs  decamp  j  and  he  give* 
the  following  account  of  the  procession  : 

*  First  went  the  sheep  and  goat  herJs,  each  with  their  flocks  in 
divisions,  according  as  the  chief  of  each  family  directed  ;  then  fol- 
lowed the  camels  and  asses,  loaded  with  the  tenis,  furniture,  and 
kitchen  utensils  ;  these  were  followed  by  the  old  men  and  women 
mounted  on  asses,  surrounded  by  the  young  men,  women,  boys  au4 
girls  on  foot.  The  children  that  cannot  walk  arc  carried  ow  the 
backs  of  the  young  women,  or  the  boys  and  girls  ;  and  the  smallest 
of  the  lambs  and  kids  are  carried  under  the  aims  of  the  children. 
-To  each  tent  belong  many  dogs,  amongst  which  are  some  grey- 
hounds. Some  tents  have  from  ten  to  fourteen  dogs>  and  frota 
twenty  to  thirty  men,  women,  and  children  belonging  to  it.  The 
procession  is  closed  by  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  whom  they  cuU  erair 
and  father,  (emir  means  prince)  mounted  on  the  very  best  horse, 
end  surrounded  by  the  heads  of  each  family,  all  on  horses,  witU 
many  servants  on  foot.  Between  each  family  is  a  division,  or  space 
of  one  hundred  yards  or  more,  when  they  migrate;  and  such  great 
regularity  is  observed,  that  neither  camels,,  sheep,  nor  dogs  mix, 
but  each  keeps  to  the  division  to  which  it  belongs  without  the  least 
trouble.' 

On  May  5th,  Mr.  Parsons  fell  in  with  the  largest  horde 
of  Arabs  he  had  yet  seen,  from  which  the  city  of  Bagdad 
is  said  to  receive  larger  supplies  of  provisions  than  from  any 
three  others  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  horde  consisted  of 
more  than  twelve  thousand  men,  women,  and  children,  witli 
five  hundred  tents  and  innumerable  flocks  and  herds.  At 
this  place  our  author  relates  an  anecdote,  which  we  read 
ourselves  with  no  common  interest,  and  we  do  not  envy 
that  man's  sensibility  whose  heart  is  not  touched  by  the 
perusal. 

*  A  little  Arab  girl,'  says  Mr.  Parsons,  ^  brought  a  youn<»  ante- 
lape' to  sell,  which  was  bought  by  a  Greek  merchant,  whose  tent 
was  next  to  mine,  for  half  a  piastre.  She  had  bored  both  the  ears, 
imo  each  of  which  she  had  inserted  two  small  pieces  of  red  silk  rib- 
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band  ;  she  told  the  purchaser,  that  as  it  could  run  about  a?ul  Inp- 
milk  he  might  be  able  to  rear  it  up,  and  that  slie  should  not  huve 
sold  it,  but  that  she  xvanted  money  to  buy  a  ribband,  which  her 
mother  would  not  afford  her  :  then  almost  smothering  {he  little  ani- 
mal with  kisses,  she  delivered  it  w:th  tears  in  her  eyes  antl  ran 
away.  The  merchant  ordered  it  to  be  killed  and  dnst  for  supper. 
in  the  close  of  the  evening  the  gitl  came  to  take  the  last  farewell 
of  her  little  pet  (knowing  that  we  were  to  decamp  at  day  break). 
When  she  was  told  it  was  killed  she  seemed  much  surprised, 
saying  that  it  was  impossible  that  anybody  could  be  so  cruel  as 
to  kill  such  a  pretty  creature:  on  its  being  shewn  to  her  with  its 
throat  cut,  she  burst  into  tears,  threw  the  money  in  the  man's  face- 
afld  ran  away  crying.' 

We  do  not  think  ibe  blgb-colourecl  picture  of  Sterne's 
!Maria,  half  so  engaging  as  the  simple  unvarnished  tale  oF 
this  little  innocent  Arab  girl. 

On  iVIay  lih,  Mr.  Parsons  entered  the  city  of  Bagdad,  of 
which  a  veK^  pleasing  view  is  prefixed  to  the  work.  He  had 
"been  fiftVrfour  days  in  performing  a  journey  which  usually 
occupies  from  thirty  to  thirty- four.  .He  calculates  the  dis* 
tance  between  Aleppo  and  Bagdad  at  about  nine  hundred 
miles.  In  chapter  V.  the  author  presents  us  with  a  very  co- 
pious and  interesting  account  of  Bagdad,  of  which  our  li- 
mits will  not  permit  us  to  exhibit  more  than  a  very  brief  epi- 
tome. The  part  of  the  city  which  lies  on  the  Persian  or 
eastern  side  of  the  Tigris  is  more  than  twice  as  large  as  that 
on  the  Mesopotamian,  or  western  side.  On  the  banks  of 
the  river  each  part  extends  about  three  miles;  but  the 
breadth  is  very  irregular.  The  court,  or  Pasha's  seraglio, 
the  public  offices,  &c.  are  placed  on  the  eastern  side,  as  well 
as  all  the  principal  khans  or  caravanseras,  but  provisions  are 
cheaper  on  the  opposite  side,  as  the  many  hordes  of  Arabs 
who  supply  the  city  with  all  kinds  of  food  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. House  rent  is  also  cheaper;  and  ihe  environs 
are  more  pleasant  and  convenient.  The  two  sides  of  the 
city  are  connected  by  a  bridge  of  boats  of  very  ingenious 
construction.  The  bridge  is  near  24  feet  wide.  Three  boats 
on  each  side  are  so  contrived  as  to  be  easily  moved  wheii 
any  vessels  pass  up  or  down  the  river.  '  h  toll  of  one  para 
(three  farthings)  is  paid  for  every  loaded  horse  or  mule  ;  and 
half  a  para  for  a  loaded  ass ; '  nothing  is  paid  by  foot  passen- 
gers. *  From  November  to  March  boats  and  vessels  of  all 
sizes  can  come  from  Bussora  up  the  Tigris  to  the  bridge  of 
Bcigdad;  '  the  current  opposes  great  obstacles  to  the  facility 
of  the  navigation  in  the  other  months.  The  passage-boat? 
which  are, also  used  for  crossing  the  river_,  are  a  sort  of  circu- 
lar basket,  composed  of  strong  wicker-woik  and  plastered 
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over  with  bitumen.  Some  of  them  will  carry  six  or  seven 
passengers  besides  two  men  or  boys  who  paddle.  The! 
city  on  the  Persian  side  has  a  large  citadel  which  is  capable 
of  containing  five  thousand  men.  Between  the  river  and 
the  seragUo  is  a  spacious  garden,  the  walls  of  which  are 
washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Tigris.  '  In  the  centre  is  a 
gate  with  steps  to  which  the  pasha's  barge  comes  occasion- 
ally.* *  About  half  a  mile  from  the  seraglio  is  the  great 
mosque,  to  which  the  pasha  goes  in  state  every  Friday 
morning,  with  numerous  attendants  mounted  on  excellent 
horses  and  superbly  caparisoned.'  '^The  bazars  or  marts 
for  all  kinds  of  goods  and  merchandize  are  many  and  well 
filled;  '  and  the  city  is  adorned  with  innumerable  mosques. 
The  houses  are  built  of  excellent  bricks,  and  the  principal 
have  large  yards  or  gardens  in  which  are  many  trees  j  and 
particularly  the  palm  or  date  which  rise  above  the  rest. 
In  July,  August,  and  September,  dates  are  so  plentiful  that, 
they  are  sold  at  about  a  halfpenny  a  pound;  and  all  other 
kinds  of  fruit  are  said  to  be  exceedingly  cheap.  The  water- 
melons which  are  eminently  good,  are  sent  by  water  for 
presents  as  far  as  Bussora,  a  distance  of  near  seven  hundred 
miles.    The  principal  houses 

'  *  Have  subterraneous  apartments  arched  and  ornamented  with 
handsome  stucco-work,  to  which  the  families  retire  about  ten  in  the 
morning,  where  they  dine  and  remain  until  about  an  hour  before 
5un-set.  In  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  to  avoid  the  ex- 
cessive hot  weather,  every  one  sleeps  ai  night  on  the  terrace,  on  the 
tops  of  the  houses,  as  the  subterranean  apartments  are  at  that  time 
very  hot,  although  they  are  cool  in  the  h6at  of  the  day.' 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  meatvand  poultry  must 
be  dressed  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  killed  ;  or  they  would 
become  putrid  in  a  few  hours;  but  Mr.  Parsons  affirms  that 
there  is  not  a  more  healthy  place  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
In  the  March  previous  to  his  arrival,  the  plague,  which  the 
city  had  not  experienced  for  more  than  sixty  years,  was 
unfortunately  introduced  from  Erzerum  j  and,  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  near  five  hundred  thousand,  not  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  are  said  to  have  remained  alive  when 
it  ceased,  besides  fifty  thousand  who  had  fled  to  escape 
the  contagion. 

The  water  of  the  Tigris  is  said  to  be  so  highly  esteemed 
that  the  poorest  person  will  hardly  taste  of  any  other  though 
there  are  wells  in  the  yards  of  most  houses.  It  is  conveyed 
from  the  river  in  skins  on  horses  or  asses.     Coffee-housep 
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are  very  numerous;  aod,  as  they  are  all  registered,  our  au- 
thor had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  number  ;  and 
found  that  it  amounted  to  nine  hundred  and  ninety-five. 
Those  coffee-houses  which  are  in  the  skirts  of  the  town  or 
in  open  situations,  have  awnings  placed  before  them  to  al- 
lure customers  into  the  grateful  shade ;  and  those  which  are 
situated  near  the  river,  have  large  yards  or  gardens  wiiere 
arbours  and  trees  furnish  a  less  artificial  protection  from  the 
heat.  The  pasha  of  Bagdad  appears  to  exercise  an  inde- 
pendent jurisdiction  ;  and  he  is  only  nominally  subject  to 
the  Porte.  His  dominions  reach  fifty  miles  to  the  east  of 
Bussora  ;  on  the  Persian  side  of  the  Tigris  they  extend 
northwards  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and 
to  the  west  upwards  of  two  hundred.  On  the  29tb  of  Oc- 
tober Mr,  Parsons  left  Bagdad  on  his  way  to  Bussora. 
He  arrived  at  Helah  on  the  Euphrates  which  is  nineteen 
hours  journey  on  the  31st.  This  town,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  Little  Bagdad,  is  supposed  to  contain  upwards  of 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  Three  miles  distant  are  the 
ruins  of  Babylon-  On  the  30th  of  November,  Mr.  Parsons 
and  his  companions  hired  a  vessel  of  sixty  tons  to  convey 
them  to  Busscra.  The  journal  of  Mr.  Parsons's  voyage  down 
the  Euphrates  isvaiiedand  interesting.  AtKorna,  which  is  a 
large  town  at  the  extreme  point  of  Mesopotamia,  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Tigris  roll  their  waters  into  one  common 
stream  ;  to  which  the  Arabs  give  the  name  of  the  Great  Ri- 
ver. Our  traveller  highly  celebrates  the  beauties  of  this 
spot ;  which  the  Turks  suppose  to  have  been  the  antient 
site  of  Paradise  ;  and  no  place  appeared  to  Mr.  Parsons 
to  be  more  delightfally  situated.  On  November  the  1 1th 
he  left  Korna  and  arrived  at  Bussora  in  the  evening, 
where  he  was  kindly  received  at  the  English  factory  by 
Henry  Moore,  Esq.  the  agent  of  the  company. 

*  The  city  of  Bussora,'  says  Mr.  Parsons,  *  is  situated  in  a  plain 
about  three  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  great  river  of  Arabia,  from 
which  a  creek  runs  into  the  city,  navigable,  at  high  water,  for  ves- 
sels of  fifty  or  sixty  tons.  It  is  a  place  of  very  great  trade,  owing 
to  its  convenient  situation,  as  merchants  can  here  purchase  the 
produce  of  most  parts  of  India,  Persia  and  Arabia  at  the  first  hand, 
the  ships  from  these  countries  bringing  their  rich  cargoes  immedi- 
ately from  the  place  of  their  growth  or  manufacture  to  this  port. 
'The  mosques  and  halls  are  all  built  of  burnt  brick  like  those  at 
'  Bagdad,  but  are  not  so  handsome,  yet  many  houses  belonging  to 
the  principal  men  as  well  as  those  Af  the  merchants  are  large  and 
convenient ,  being  only  one  story  high  above  the  ground  floor,  which 
poniji^ts  of  a  hall  facing  the  gate,  on  eaCh  side  of  which  are  maga- 
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zines  and  warehouses  for  the  reception  of  merchandize.  This  hall 
in  the  winter  serves  for  little  more  than  a  passage,  but  in  the  sum- 
mer it  is  the  most  frequented  part  of  the  house,  where  the  family 
dine  and  sup,  as  they  have  not  the  advantage  of  subterranean  apart- 
ments like  the  inhabitants  of  Bagdad  in  consequence  of  their  find- 
ing water  at  the  depth  of  six  feet  in  every  part  of  the  city.* 

The  heat  exceeds  that  of  Bagdad;  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter often  rises  to  one  hundred  and  twelve  or  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  degrees  ;  but  in  December,  January  and 
February,  the  temperature  is  said  to  be  so  cold  as  to  require 
a  fire.  Fevers  are  very  common  in  the  hot  months  from 
that  prolific  source  of  contagious  maladies,  the  putrid  ef- 
,  fluvia  of  stagnant  water.  Dates  are  supposed  to  abound 
more  in  this  city  and  m  the  vicinity  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world. 

'The  land  to  the  east  of  Bussora  for  more  than  thirty  miles 
down  the  river  as  well  as  some  miles  inland,  is  an  entire  wood  of 
palm  trees,  and  the  duty  on  them,  (which  belongs  to  the  pasha  of 
Bugdad,  as  lord  of  the  soil)  amounts  yearly  to  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  tomans/ 

each  of  which  is  equal  to  fifteen  rupees.  Before  the 
plague  in  1773,  the  inhabitants  of  Bussora  were  supposed 
lo  amount  to  more  than  500,  000.  When  Mr.  Parsons 
was  there,  they  were  computed  from  80  to  90,  000. 

*  The  musolem,  or  governor,  the  captain  pasha,  the  mufti  and 
cadi,  the  aga  of  the  Janisaries  and  chief  of  the  Arabs,  who  are  all 
of  the  musolem's  council,  are  appointed  by  the  pasha  of  Bagdad  ; 
yet  he  cannot  displace  either  ;  he  appoints  and  displaces  at  will 
all  other  officers,  both  military  and  civil  ;  but  the  ecclesiastical  ap- 
pointments to  mosques  are  in  the  mufti's  department/  "^  C,  * 

While  Mr.  Parsons  was  at  Bussora,  the  city  was  assailed 
by  a  Persian  army  under  Sadoc  Khan,  brother  of  Kerim 
Khan,  t4ie  then  sovereign  of  Persia.  Of  this  siege  the 
author  relates  some  vivid  and  interesting  particulars.  At 
p.  ^02,  we  find  Mr.  Parsons  embarked  on  board  his  ma. 
jesiy's  ship  the  Seahorse  for  Bombay.  He  prsics  the  isles 
of  Baharin  the  Persian  gulph,  M'here  is  the  greatest  and 
most  valuable  pearl  fishery  in  the  world. 

*  The  divers  who  bring  up  the  the  oysters  are  Persians,  who  are 
bred  to  the  business  from  their  youth  ;  their  gains  are  according 
to  the  success  they  meet  with,  or  according  to  the  bargain  they 
each  make  with  the  merchants  or  their  agents.* 

L2 
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*  The  duty  on  what  is  taken,  is  one  third  part  to  the  sovereign* 
which  the  collector  receives  each  day  either  in  pearls  or  their 
equivalent  in  money.  Each  diver  has  a  boat  to  attend  him,  from 
which  he  descends,  and  when  he  rises,  he  delivers  the  oysters  to  a 
person  in  it ;  when  he  is  weary  or  hungry,  he  gets  into  his  boat  and 
refreshes  himself.  The  boats  are  all  numbered  ;  and  no  man  is  al- 
lowed to  open  an  oyster  in  his  boat ;  but  must  bring  what  he  has 
taken  on  shore  by  a  certain  hour  ;  when  they  are  opened  in  the  pre- 
sence of  ai\  officer;  the  pearls,  which  arc  found  in  them,  arc  car- 
ried to  the  collector,  who  receives  the  duty,  and  the  day's  business 
is  concluded.' 

The  oyster  shells  which  constitute  mother  of  pearl,  are 
always  the  property  of  the  divers;  they  are  bought  on  the 
spot  and  sent  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Parsons  afterwards  visits  Muscat  in  Arabia,  Bombay 
and  several  places  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  At  p.  224,  we 
have  the  following  account  of  Hyder  Ally  which  our  author 
received  from  a  Mr.  Adams  who  had  officiated  for  six  years 
as  surgeon  to  the  then  sovereign  of  Mysore. 

*  Every  Friday  he  diverts  himself  in  seeing  men  fight  with  tygers, 
for  which  purpose  there  is  a  spacious  amphitheatre,  surrounded  with 
convenient  galleries,  in  one  of  which  himself,  family,  and  household 
are  si  ated  :  he  has. by  him  several  handsome  English  fowling  pieces, 
which  are  loaded  with  single  ball.  A  man  armed  with  a  sharp 
pointed  javelin  enters  the  area,  when  a  tyger  is  let  loose  from  his 
den,  who  flies  immediately  at  him  ;  with  his  javelin  the  man  some- 
times kills  the  tyger  at  the  first  blow  ;  sometimes  the  conflict  lasts 
a  considerable  time.  When  Hyder  perceives  the  man  to  be  in  dan- 
ger of  being  killed,  he  shoots  the  tyger  ;  he  sometimes  kills  the 
man  also  ;  he  lately  shot  the  man  only  ;  when  this  was  told  him, 
be  made  very  light  of  it,  replying,  that  if  he  had  not  killed  him, 
the  tyger  would.' 

At  p.  240-1,  we  haye  some  striking,  instances  of  the  sa- 
native powers  of  the  balsa-m  of  Mecca  in  the  cure  of  recent 
wounds.  In  chapter  xii.  we  find  a  copious  account  of  Su- 
rat,  with  some  curious  and  interesting  details.  In  the  vi- 
cinity ofSurat  our  author  observed  that  many  trees  had  jars 
suspended  from  their  boughs.  These  were  daily  filled 
with  water  by  persons  hired  on  purpose  by  the  Gentoos  in 
order  to  furnish  the  birds  with  drink.  Here  Mr.  Parsons 
inspected  the  Banyan  hospital  for  old,  diseased,  lame,  or 
debilitated  animals.  In  one  apartment  he  saw  numbers  of 
horses,  cows,  and  oxen  ;  another  was  filled  with  dogs,  sheep, 
goats  and  monkeys.    Provision  was  made  for  birds  and  in- 
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sects  in  the  upper  story.  The  Gentoos  seem  to  exhibit  more 
concern  for  the  sufferings  of  the  inferior  creatures  than  of 
their  fellow  men.  We  should  suppose  that  the  practical 
exertion  of  so  much  compassion  towards  birds  and  beasts, 
would  be  associated  with  a  greater  degree  of  beneficence 
towards  those  who  possessed  the  same  common  nature  with 
themselves.  But  the  author  seems  to  think  that  the  tender 
sensations  of  the  Gentoos  are  more  excited  by  the  sufferings 
afa  cow  than  by  the  sight  of  a  fellow  creature  in  distress. 
Of  all  the  modes,  in  which  different  nations  dispose  of  their 
dead,  the  following  which  is  practised  at  Surat  by  the  an - 
tient  Persees,  seems  the  most  abhorrent  to  our  feelings.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  peruse  it  without  aversion  and  disgust.  We 
can  easily  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  idea  of  burying  the  life- 
less carcase  in  the  earth,  or  of  burning  itin  the  fire  ;  but  the 
following  mode  of  exposing  the  dead  shews  how  readily 
superstition  will  pervert  the  ordinary  feelings  of  men,  and 
change  the  natural  course  of  their  sensibility.  The  Persees, 
when  Mr.  Parsons  visited  Surat,  had  two  buildings  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  city  where  they  exposed  their  dead. 
They  are  thus  described : 

*  The  structures  arc  of  stone,  very  large  and  circular,  the  walls  are 
about  ten  feet  high  ;  within  the  outer  are  many  other  circular, 
walls,  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other,  as  is  sufficient  to  place 
a  man  length  ways  between  each  wall,  which  space  is  paved  and 
made  sloping  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  walls.  On  these  pave- 
ments the  bodies  are  exposed  with  their  faces  upwards  and  bare ; 
on  the  lower  parts  of  the  sloping  pavement  there  are  channels,  which 
receive  and  convey  into  large  cavities  in  the  earth  whatever 
moisture  drains  from  the  bodies,  as  the  vultures  and  other  birds  of 
prey  cannot  devour  all  the  flesh  before  it  becomes  too  putrid  for 
their  eating.  Here  I  saw  the  bodies  in  the  different  stages  of  pu- 
trefaction, a  sight  so  very  disgusting,  that  I  hope  never  to  behold 
it  again.  The  different  sexes  are  placed  apart,  some  having  only 
a  cloth  about  their  waist  while  others  are  covered  with  their  shirts.* 

After  the  funeral  or  rather  exposure, 

*  Some  person  of  the  family  is  set  to  watch  the  body  until  the 
first  bird  of  prey  alights  on  it,  which  always  first  fixes  on  and  plucks 
out  their  eyes  ;  if  the  bird  plucks  out  the  right  eye  first,  the  watch- 
man runs  home  and  with  joy  relates  it  as  they  think  the  soul  happy; 
if  the  left,  they  mourn  it,  as  they  think  that  it  must  endure  long 
torment,' 

In  the  beginning  dfthe  year  1778,  Mr.  Parsons  reim- 
barked  from  Bombay  on  his  return  towards    Europe.    He 
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proceeded  up  tlie  Red  sea  to  Mocha,  thence  to  Suez,  from 
which  place  he  travelled  by  land  to  Cairo.  Of  Cairo  he  has 
iarnished  some  agreeable  details  ;  but  as  we  have  lately  pe- 
rused diversity  of  more  recent  accounts,  we  shall  not  select  any 
fartl»er  particulars  from  these  travels  of  Mr.  Parsons.  We 
h^ve  throughout  found  Mr.  P.  an  instructive  and  agreeable 
companion.  His  travels  are  not,  as  usually  happens,  made 
up  out  of  books,  but  appear  to  be  a  faithful  delineation  of 
what  he  himself  saw  and  heard.  His  descriptions  are  al- 
ways perspicuous  and  sometimes  exhibit  specimens  of 
elegance  and  taste.  His  remarks  are  sensible  and  never" 
trifling  ;  he  exhibits  the  -present  state  of  the  countries 
through  which  he  travelled,  without  encumbering  his  nar- 
rative with  a  representation  of  the  past.  He  makes  no 
pretensions  to  learning;  and  his  work  exhibits  the  marks  of 
a  mind  whicli  sought  after  knowledge  without  being  impel- 
led by  vanity,  which  was  communicative  but  not  ostenta^ 
tious,  which  was  studious  o^  novelty,  but  never  negligent  of 
truth. 


Art.  IV. — The    Crusaders^    or  the  Minstrels  of  Acre,    4 
Foem,  in  six  Cantos.    4to,   Cadell.  1808. 

AT  a  royal  feast  given  by  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  after 
the  capture  of  Acre,  a  competition  is  proposed  between  the 
favourite  minstrels  attached  to  the  three  sovereigns,  of  Jeru- 
salem, France,  and  England,  whose  several  performances 
occupy  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  cantos. 

The  subject  chosen  by  Anselm,  (the  minstrel  of  Lusignan) 
is  the  expedition  of  the  emperor  Conrad,  in  which  the  min- 
strel himself  is  supposed  to  have  borne  a  part,  from  Con- 
stantinople through  Asia  Minor,  during  which,  owing  to  the 
treachery  of  his  guides,  he  lost  the  flower  of  his  immense 
army  by  famine  and  sickness. 

The  song  of  Bernardin  (appointed  by  the  '  Gallic  king  ') 
treats  of  the  persecution  of  the  Vaudois  in  Savoy  and  Pied- 
mont. 

That  of  Egbert,  Richard's  chosen  poet,  is  the  tale  of  his 
own  captivity  to  a  sheik  of  Lebanon. 

The  gtiests  being  not  yet  tired  of  their  entertainment,  (it 
must  be  remembered  that  they  had  wine  before  them  to  fill 
up  the  time  and  keep  them  awake,  otherwise,  considering 
the  nature  of  the  performance,  this  circumstance  would 
have  seemed  \ery  extraordinary — )  another  minstrel  rises 
and  sings   through   the    two   remaining   cantos..   We  are 
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given  to  understand  that  this  minstrel  is  no  other  than  the 
famous  Blondel  who  afterwards  rescued  his  master  from 
his  imprisonment  in  Austria.  His  strains  are  certainly 
remarkably  edifying.  The  subject  is  a  prophecy  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it 
^consists  of  a  paraphrase  of  the  38th  and  SQth  chapters  of 
Ezekiel  in  the  ballad-metre.  The  poem  concludes  with 
a  description  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  done,  in  the  same  metre, 
from   the  last  chapter  of  Revelations. 

Jasper,  sapphire,  chalcedon, 
Emerald,  onyx,  sardine-stone, 
Chrysolite,  beryl,  topaz,  chrysophrase, 
Jacinth,  and  amethyst :  there  ever  blaze 
Your  names,    apostles  twelve  of  God's  eternal  son,  &c.  &c. 

p.  147. 

From  the  bill  of  fare  we  hardly  think  that  our  readers  will 
expect  very  superior  entertainment  in  the  work.  At  any 
rate  we  wish  to  caution  them  against  any  such  expectation, 
as  it  will  most  surely  be  disappointed  on  the  perusal. 
The  title  indeed  is  alluring;  and  deceived  us  with  hopes  of 
a  renewal  of  Spenser^s  or  Tasso's  enchantments.  On  first 
opening  the  book,  we  therefore  were  sorry  to  perceive  that 
the  baleful  example  of  the  'metre -ballad-mongers' of  the 
day  had  been  followed  by  the  author  of  the  Crusaders  ;  but 
we  soon  found  that  there  was  no  reason  for  our  lamenta- 
tions; and  that  it  was  perfectly  indifferent,  as  to  our  interest 
in  the  present  poem,  whether  written  in  (what  the  admirers 
of  Mr.  Scott  chuse  to  name)  the  wild  stile  of  poetry,  or  in 
the  more  legitimate  forms  of  the  regular  couplet,  or  stanza. 
In  one  point  of  view,  only,  this  might  have  made  a  differ- 
ence. Had  the  author  attempted  to  compose  it  under  either 
of  the  two  latter  denominations,  he  might  have  found  out, 
from  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  that  he  was  no  poet,  and  have 
given  up  the  vain  enterprize.  But  the  extreme  facility  with 
which  a  mere  child  may  hit  off  twenty  of  these  irregular 
and  W27J  stanzas  in  a  single  hour,  deceived  him  (as  it  will 
do  many  others)  into  the  belief  that  he  was  born  a  minstrel  ; 
and,  accordingly,  (we  will  venture  to  say,  in  six  days,  the 
necessary  reading  not  included,)  the  present  production 
was  matured  and  perfected. 

This  fashionable  style  of  which  we  are  speaking  will,  if 
not  soon  checked,  occasion  very  extensive  mischief  in  two 
ways,  first,  by  encreasing  the  multitude  of  pretended  poets, 
and  nextj  by  diminishing  the  number  of  geuuine  ones. 
We  do  not  mean  to  insult  Mr,  Scott  by  comparing  his  powers 
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with  those  of  the  author  of  the  'Crusaders; '  but  we  must 
say  we  cannot  discover  any  inferiority  in  the  even  and  unva- 
rying tenor  of  the  verses  now  before  us  to  the  general  flow 
of  those  ill  Marniion.  They  are  indeed  stripped  of  the  cha- 
racteristic quaintness  which  is  Mr.  Scott's  great  bulwark 
of  defence,  and  has  helped  to  keep  up  his  credit  from  fainting 
through  'many  along  lingering'  fiat  of  measured  prose. 
But  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  very  poem  may  serve 
as  an  excellent  lesson  to  that  gentleman  by  shewing  him  his 
own  system  of  poetry  m  its  naked  simplicity.  It  is  very 
useful  for  every  artist  now  and  then  to  examine  the  princi- 
ples of  his  art,  more  especially  when  he  has  long  relied  on 
some  particular  trick  of  manner  for  which  he  is  unable  to 
assign  a  legitimate  foundation. 

Mr.  Scott  is  fond  of  astonishing  his  hea4:ers  by  the  display 
of  his  reading  in  the  customs  of  Feudal  ages.  In  this  point 
the  author  of  the  Crusaders  is  a  successful  rival.  Attend  tq 
his  account  of  the  storming  of  Acre. 

*  Now  wheel  the  rolling  turret  nigh  : 

O'ertop  the  wall,  disperse  the  foe  : 

Let  vollietl  darts  to  dajts  reply  ; 

And  urge  the  balanc'd  ram  below  ; 

Let  catapult  its  iron  shower, 

Cross-bow,  and  metafarda,  pour  ;* 

And  petrary  and  mangouell 

And  warwolf  crush  each  trembling  tower  J 

Or  daring  sally  to  repel, 

The  rugged-millstones  whirl,  '  &c.     b.  23. 

The  poem  is  crowded  with  the  proper  names  of  pjaqe^ 
and  persons^  as  if  it  were  a  gazetteer,  or  biographical  index. 

*  From  Loire  and  Rhone, 
And  Alpine  Doubs  and  broad  Garonne, 
And  Creu!<e  and  Seine,  thy  legions,  France, 
By  royal  Philip  led,  advance. 
Acre  from  Turon's  rocky  face 
Starts  as  she  hears  the  bounding  joy  : 
And  €very  cave  in  Carmel's  base 
Re-echoes  *  Vive  le  Roy  I  '  p.  15. 


*  And  from  Dover  cliff  to  Cestrian  Dee, 
Down  and  valley  and  woodland  along, 
Tchjoin  them  the  hardy  billmen  throng. 


*  Of  these,  and  the  subsequently  named  machines  employed  in  ancient  war- 
fare, for  the  pHrpose  of  throwing  darts  and  immense  stones  in  battles  and  sieges, 
an  account  may  be  found  iu  the  preface  to  Grose's  ADtiq«itie*i 
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*  And  Cornwall  her  subterranean  hive 
Has  emptied,  inured  from  times  of  yore 
With  pickaxe  the  bars  of  earth  to  rive; 

And  with  wedge  and  hammer's  ponderous  dint 

From  granite  veins  and  seams  of  flint 

To  wrench  the  imbedded  ore. 

And,  Humber,  the  youth  haVe  deserted  thy  plain ; 

For  they  thought  of  the  days  when  invaders  slain 

Did  long  obstruct  thy  crimson  tide — • 

*  The  sons  of  those  who  slew  the  Dane 
Shall  humble  Turkish  pride  !' 

*  And  Cumbria  sends  her  mountain  race, 
Though  Eskdale  bog  and  Derwent  ford 
FromSkiddaw  wont  with  Gillsland  sword 
The  Teviot  mosstrooper  to  chase. 

And  Needwopd'ssons,  of  peerless  fame 
The  yew  to  bend,  the  shaft  to  aim, 
In  dells  where,  future  king  of  oaks, 
Swilcar  uplifts  his  saplin  crest, 
Leave  the  Sylvan  deer  at  rest, 
Eager  to  pierce  with  nobler  strokes 
The  Saracenic  breast/  p.  Ip. 

In  the  same  manner  there  is  no  sort  of  reason  why  the  au- 
thor should  not  have  gone  on  through  every  river  and  rivu- 
let of  France  and  every  county  and  parish  of  England. 

Saladin  is  as  well  off  as  Richard  in  names  and  numbers. 

*  For  Egypt's  flower,  and  Sindi's  power, 
And  they  who  drink  Euphrates  stream, 
And  Elam's  host,  and  Media's  boast. 
And  all  who  rove  Nuraidian  sand, 
Beneath  his  banner  stand.'  p.  20. 


\ 


*  Egbert — him  the  dales  of  Dove, 

And  Thorp,  and  Ham's  mountain  grove, 

Where  from  beneath  th'  incumbent  height 

Unprisoned  rivers  boil  to  light, 

And  Thor'^s  wild  arch  and  darkening  head 

O'er  J^anifold's  forsaken  bed,  &,c.'  P.  73. 


*  By  Meron*s  lake,  her  slaughter'd  kings 
Where  Canaan  mourn'd,  we  urg'd  our  way; 
And  Cabul's  ever  scorned  waste, 
And  apostate  Dan  we  left  in  haste : 
Small  rest  by  night,  and  small  by  day ; 
Then  climbed  to  Jordan's  rocky  springs ; 
Cross'd,Naphthali, thine  hills,  and  rouod 
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The  base  of  rugged  Hermon  wound  : 

Then  up  thy  steeps,  Abila,  strain'd  ; 

While  nearer  and  still  nearer  sped 

Lebanon's  imperial  Lead,*       &c,  &c.  p.  77* 

The  writers  in  '  ballad-metre  '  seem  conscious  that  it  will 
not  support  them  through  a  poem  of  more  than  the  ballad- 
length;  and  arc  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  varia- 
tions which  are  for  the  most  part  unnatural  and  unmusical; 
Such,  for  example,  in  Marmion,  is  the  frequent  adoption 
of,  not  only  treble,  bat  quadruple,  and  even  quintuple, 
rhymes,  the  effect  of  which  is  an  inharmonious  jingle  ;  bet- 
ter, perhaps,  than  the  monotony  which  it  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent; but  bad  enough  to  convince  us  of  the  impropriety 
of  a  metre  which  requires  such  a  relief  from  its  natural  flat- 
ness. ^ 

The  author  of  the  Crusaders  has  been  very  liberal  in  the 
use  of  anapaestic  and  trochaic  verses,  doubtless  with  a  view 
to  the  same  end,  and  with  a  still  worse  effect.  At  least  he 
should  have  timed  his  adoption  of  those  measures,  and  not 
have  applied  them  indiscriminately  to  the  lightest  and  the 
most  aoitmn  parts  of  his  poem. 

*  And  O,  had  our  holy  father  the  pope 

Been  present  their  blameless  course  to  see;*    &c.  &c« 

—  And  if  he  had  blest  them  and  prayed  a  prayer. 

Could  the  wicked  on  earth,  or  the  prince  of  the  air, 

Have  had  power,  holy  prelates,  to  do  them  wrong? 

O,  in  Italy  why  does  he  linger  so  long?  &c.  &c.       P.  55» 

It  is  remarkable  enougli  that  this  metre  is  always  put  in 
the  mouths  of  kings  and  princes.    Thus  king  Richard: 

'But  now  thou  art  free,'    king  Richard  replies, 

*And  by  redcross  knighls  art  encompassed  round 

And  by  none  art  survey 'd  but  friendly  eyes,'  6c c.     p.  74. 

so  ^Iso  the  sheik  of  Lebanon. 

*  And,  christian/  he  said,  *  by  thy  cross  of  red 
Abjure  thy  empty  schemes  of  flight : 


*  If  our  author  had  not  been  so  very  capricious  in  his  versification  that  we 
•know  not  where  to  have  him/  we  should  have  suggested  the  possibility  of  an  er- 
ror in  the  ptcss.  The  line  would  certainly  be  rendered  more  meiriea!  by  the  in- 
sertion of  a  monosyllable. 

*  Been  present  thejr  blameless  course  for  to  see.' 
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Then  away  with    the  bands  from  thy  captive  ham's/  &c. 

p.  7S. 


<  Blood  calls  for  blood  !  yet  how  may  it  be  ? 

For  bread  ai\d  salt  thoy  hast  eaten  with  me  I  *  Sec.  p.  84. 

Another  artifice  introduced  for  the  same  purpose  is  that 
of  shifting  about  the  rhymes  in  gay  confusion,  so  that  every 
concluding  syllable  of  a  verse  is  put  very  strangely  at  a  loss 
to  find  its  fellow.     One  specimen  will  sjuffice. 

*  Again  the  flash  prophetic  darts,^ 
The  minstrels  heaving  bosom  warms, 
And  glitters  in  his  eye. 

Joy  from  each   feature  beams:  he  starts. 
Jnteni  to  grasp  thejieeting  forms 
Of  dim  futurity  ; 
Intent  to  seize  the  dying  tone 
Of  voices  from  a  world  unknoivny 
With  chords  confused  in  wild  collision 
Again  the  harp  tumultuous  sings 
Prince  and  baron,  earl  and  knight. 
And  gorgeous  rows  of  ladies  bright, 
In  awestruck  expectation  gaze. 
Loud  and  more  loud  he  sweeps  the  strings: 
And  thus,  entranced  in  holy  vision. 
Anticipates  the  deeds  of  distant  days,'  &c.  &c.     p.   129. 

The  beginning  lines  of  the  above  quotation  possess  more 
than  the  usual  share  of  merit.  We  have  marked  in  italics 
four,  which  are,  perhaps,  the  most  poetical  in  the  work. 

Another  point  of  resemblance  between  our  author  and 
Mr.  Scott  is  the  Ij/ric  obscurity  in  which  their  narratives  are 
frequently  involved.  Of  this  an  example  occurs  in  the  pre- 
diction of  the  defence  of  Acre  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith  and  the 
description  of  the  effects  which  that  prediction  causes  in  the 
minds  of  the  hearers.  A  great  deal  of  it  is,  we  confess, 
unintelligible  to  us.  The  bard  is  addressing  Richard  Cocur 
de  Lion, 

*  And  if  in  some  far  distant  year, 
From  Cairo's  gates  with  Payiiim  boast, 
A  faithless  chiefshall  urge  his  host, 
On  Turon's  mount  his  ensigns  rear, 
'Gainst  Acre's  wall  his  fury  spend  : 
Again,  so  Meaven  decree  1   be  foUnd 

A  christian  knight  from  English  ground 
These  red-cros$  bulwarks  to  defend, 
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And  match  the  trophies  thou  hast  won  I 
With  banners  rent  and  scanty  files, 
O'er  comrades  heap'd  in  slaughter'd  piles, 
Sham'd  before  England's  gallant  son, 
Kichard,  as  Saladin  from  thee, 
Back  may  the  renegado  floe  ; 
Flee  his  apostate  front  to  hide 
\v\Jiags  *  the  banks  of  Nile  beside  ! 

*  Low  sounds  the  harp,  subsides  the  song. 
The  chorus  bursts  from  ail  the  throng, 
Save  Philip — whether  dark   disdain 
Of  English  worth  his  tongue  enchain  ; 
Or  boding  fear  lest  time  may  trace 
The  faithless  chief  10  Gallic   race — 
Yes !  hither  let  him  urge  his  powers. 
The  faithless  chief  from  Cairo's  towers ! 
Guardian  of  Acre's  wall  be  found 
A  christian  knight  from  English  ground. 
To  match  the  trophies  thou  hast  won  I 
Smiling  shall  England's  gallant  son 
The  vanquished  renegado  see 
O'er  piles  of  slaughter'd  comrades  flee; 
Flee  his  apostate  front  to  hide 
In  Hags  the  banks  of  Nile  beside/  p.  48. 

The  author  of  the  Crusaders  is  much  more  correct  than 
the  author  of  Marmion.  He  does  not  break  Priseian's  head 
above  once  or  twice,  and  he  has  very  few,  if  any,  inadmissi- 
bJe  rhymes. 

In  one  point,  however,  and  that  the  most  f  essential  of  all, 
there  is  no  comparison  between  them.  The  man  who  de- 
nies Mr.  Scott's  poetical  powers^  even  after  the  perusal  of 
bis  last  and  worst  performance,  must  be  equally  out  of  his 
senses  with  him  who  asserts  that  performance  to  be  free 
from  fault,  and  to  abound  in  the  sublimest  beauties,  Ort 
the  other  hand,  after  perusing  ^The  Crusaders, '  we  do  not 
feel  hardy  enough  to  assert  that  we  have  discovered  any 
poetical  powers  whatever  in  the  writer.  The  lines  which 
rise  above  mediocrity  are  so  ttry  thinly  sprinkled^  as  to  wear 
the  appearance  rather  of  accident  than  of  real  genius  or 
ability. 


*  Is  this  intended  for  pun  ?   (Reviewer.) 

f  In  saying  '  tiic  ;?iOi^  essential, '  we  retract  none  of  our  former  opinions.  A 
work  cannot  be  a.  poem  v;\\hont  poetical  spirit'^lt  cannot  be  a  good  pverrij  without 
many  other  cwew^ja/ qualifications.  (Re^'.) 
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Art.  V ,— 'Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Sockty  of 
London  for  the  Year  \S07 .  Fart  //. — [Concluded  from 
p.  349  of  Fol.  XII [7] 

XI.  Observations  and  MeasuremmU  of  the  Planet  Vesta, 
By  John  Jerome  Schroeter,  F.R.S.  Translated  from  tht 
German. — The  new  planet  seen  by  a  fifteen  feet  reflector, 
with  magnifying  powers  of  loO  and  300  is  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  a  disk,  merely  as  a  point  like  a  fixed  star  witb 
an  intense  radiating  light,  exactly  of  the  same  appearance 
as  any  fixed  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude.  It  may  theu 
with  the  greatest  propriety  be  called  an  asteroid.  Its  dia- 
meter was  measured  by  means  of  a  thirteen  feet  reflector, 
with  the  power  of  288.  .  Of  several  illuminated  disks,  of  g.O 
to  0.5  decimal  lines,  the  smallest  only  of  0.5  lines  could  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  It  was  calculated  that  the  appa- 
rent diameter  of  the  planet  Vesta  is  oiily  0.488  seconds,  and 
consequently  only  ^a//* of  what  Mr.  Schroeter  has  found  to 
be  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  fourth  satellite  of  Saturn, 

XII.  J  new  Eudiometer,  accompanied  with  Experiments 
elucidating  its  Application.  By  tVilliam  Hasledine  Pepys, 
Esq.  Communicated  by  Charles  Hatchet,  Esq.  F. /?.6\— 
This  is  a  very  pretty  and  ingenious contrivance,lhough  per- 
haps the  appellation  of  a  new  eudiometer  IS  ca.\cu\A\ed  to  excite 
false  impressions.  The  eudiometer  itself  is,  like  former  in- 
struments of  the  same  name,  simply  a  graduated  tube. 
There  is,  we  believe,  something  new  in  the  mode  of  applying 
the  liquor  which  is  to  absorb  the  oxygen  from  the  gas  to  be 
examined :  it  is  done  by  means  of  a  small  elastic  gum  bottle 
with  a  bent  glass  tube  affixed  to  it,  the  end  of  which  is  ex- 
actly adjusted  to  the  eudiometer  tube.  The  absorbing 
liquor  is  presssed  into  the  eudiometer,  and  the  condensation 
caused  by  the  pressure  favours  the  action  of  the  liquor  upon 
the  gas.  But  the  great  advantage  of  this  mo<Je  of  applying 
the  liquor  is  that  it  may  be  previously  heated,  a  circum- 
stance of  great  importance  in  eudiometrical  experiments. 
The  substance  to  which  Mr.  Pepys  gives  the  preference  as 
an  absorber  of  oxygen,  is  a  solution  of  green  sulphate  of  iron 
impregnated  with  nitrous  gas.  But  we  come  now  to  the 
principal  novelty  of  this  eudiometer. 

This  consists  in  aa  additional  apparatus  for  measuring 
the  fractional  parts  of  the  scale  of  the  common  eudiometer. 
To  effect  this,  conceive  a  cylindric  glass  vessel,  of  the  same 
height  jiearly  as  the  eudiometer,  and  wide  enough  to  admit 
it   conveniently  ;  its  mouth   is   expanded   like  a   hyacinth 
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glass,  and  a  cork  with  a  hole  in  its  axis  is  cemented  into  the 
bottom  oi  it.  Through  this  hole  is  thrust  a  small  tube, 
which  can  be  made  to  ascend  or  descend  ;  the  small  tube: is 
filled  with  mercury,  which  may  be  let  out  of  it  by  means  of 
a  stop  cock.  The  small  tube  is  graduated  so  that  each  de- 
gree oFits  scale  is  equal  to  a  tenth  of  the  degree  of  the  eu- 
diometer: so  that  if  each  degree  of  the  eudiometer  mark 
■j^h  partof  a  cubic  inch,  each  of  the  small  tube  will  mark 
_^*j.^  th  part  of  the  same  measure.  To  use  this  instrument 
tlie  jar  (which  is  a  mere  recipient)  is  to  be  filled  with  mercu- 
ry or  water,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  experiment,  and 
the  eudiometer,  with  the  residual  gas  which  we  wish  to 
measure,  is  to  be  transferred  to  it :  the  small  tube  Cfilled  with 
mercury)  is  to  be  introduced  above  the  fluid  into  the  residual 
gas;  and  by  opening  the  stop  cock,  as  much  mercury  is  to 
be  suffered  to  run  out  as  will  draw  the  fluid  in  the  eudiome- 
ter exactly  to  a  regular  division  on  the  scale  of  the  eudio- 
meter. Then  by  registering  the  hundred  parts  on  the  eudio- 
meter and  the  thousand  parts  on  the  small  tube,  the  quan- 
tities united  give  the  sum  of  the  residual  gas. 

This  is  simply  a  method  of  conveying  a  small  portion  of 
gas  from  a  wide  tube  into  a  narrow  one.  Some  slight  grounds 
of  inaccuracy  might  be  easily  pointed  out  ;  but  whether  it 
answers  practically  must  be  left  to  experience.  We  do' not 
see,  where  considerable  nicety  is  required,  why  something 
like  a  vernier  might  not  be  adopted  to  the  scale  of  a  common 
eudiometer. 

This  paper  contains  several  suggestions  which  may 
be  of  service  to  those  engaged  in  eudioraetrical  experi- 
ments. 

XIII.  Observations  on  the  'Nature  of  the  new  celes- 
tial Body  discovered  by  Dr.  Olbers,  and  of  the  Comet  which 
was  expected  to  appear  last  January  in  its  Return  from 
the  Sun,  By  William  Herschell,  LL.D.  F.R.5.— 
This  body  is  the  asteroid  denominated  by  Mr.  Schroeter, 
and  by  its  discoverer.  Dr.  Olbers,  the  planet  Vesta.  Dr. 
Herschers  examination  of  thisbody  was  by  glasses  of  much 
higher  magnifying  powers  than  those  used  by  Mr. Schroeter. 
With  a  very  distinct  magnifier  of  4C0  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  any  planetary  disk.  Comparing  its  appearance  with 
powers  of  46%  677,  and  636,  to  that  of  equal  stars,  among 
which  was  the  46T  of  Bede*s  Catalogue  of  the  stars  in  the 
Lion  of  the  7th  magnitude,  the  Doctor  could  not  find  any  dif- 
ference in  the  visible  size  of  iheir  disks.  To  find  out,  whe- 
ther the  appearance  of  disk  be  spurious  or  real,   he  used  the 
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same  processes  with  Vesta  as  lie  had  before  done  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  magnitudes  of  Ceres,  Pallas  and  Juno. 
Though^  therefore,  when  the  asteroid  was  viewed  with  a  mag- 
nifying power  of  460,  its  apparent  disk  was  about  one-sixth 
of  that  of  the  Georgian  planet,  its  spurious  nature  was  mani- 
fested by  an  increase  of  the  magnifying  power;  and  Dr. 
Herschel  found  that  with  a  power  of  636,  its  real  disk  is  still 
unseen;  with  the  power  of  460  its  apparent  disk  is  5  or 
<5-tenths  of  a  second,  which  agrees  nearly  with  the  ob- 
servation of  Mr.  Shroeier.  Its  diameter  is  entirely  free 
from  all  nebulous  or  atmospheric  appearances.  Thus  has 
the  industry  and  accuracy  of  modern  astronomers  put  us  in 
possession  of  a  species  of  celestial  bodies  formerly  unknown. 

*  The  great  success/ says  Dr.  Herschel,  *  \rhich  has  already  at- 
tended the  pursuit  of  the  celebrated  discoverers  of  Ceres,  Pallas, 
Juno,  and  Vesta,  will  induce  us  to  hope  that  some  farther  light  may 
soon  be  thrown  upon  this  new  and  most  interesting  branch  of  astro- 
nomy.' 

From  Dr.  Herschel's  observations  of  the  expected  comet 
Cwe  cannot  avoid  noticing  the  singularity  of  the  phrase  ap- 
plied to  expectations  which  have  been  fulfilled)  there  ap- 
peared'no  visible  nucleus,  nor  did  the  light  which  is  called 
the  coma  increase  suddenly  towards  the  centre,  but  was  of  aa 
irregular  round  form.'  Uniting  this  with  former  observations 
of  fifteen  other  tislescopic  comets,  *  fourteen  have  been  with- 
out any  visible  solid  body  in  their  centre,  and  the  other  two 
had  a  very  ill-defined  small  central  light, which  might  perhaps 
be  called  a  nucleus,  but  did  not  deserve  the  name  of  a 
disk.* 

XIV.  On  the  Quantitj/  of  Carbon  in  Carbonic  ^cid,  and 
on  the  Nature  of  the  Diamond.  By  William  A  Hen  yEtq.  F.L.S, 
and  William  Hasledine  Pepys,  Esq.  Communicated  by  Hum- 
phrey Davy,  Esq.  Sec.  R.S.  MM. I.  A. — Lavoisier  had  calcu- 
lated from  experiments  apparently  conducted  with  much 
accuracy,  that  100  parts  by  weight  of  carbonic  acid  are  com- 
posed of  23  parts  of  carbon  and  72  of  oxygene,  Mr.  Ten- 
nant,  in  his  valuable  Researches  into  the  Nature  of  the  Dia- 
mond, (confirmed  this  proportion:  but  Guyton*s  experiment 
allows  no  more  than  1 7-88  per  cent,  of  carbon  ;  and  this  pro- 
portion is  generally  adopted  in  systems  of  chemistry  ;  it  is 
of  importance  to  determine  the  true  proportion. 

Our  readers  may  readily  comprehend  the  manner  in  which 
Messrs.  Allen  and  Pcpys  conducted  the  experiments  adapt- 
ed to  the  solution   of  this  problem,   by  ccAiceiving  the  char- 
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coal  to  be  exposed  to  heat  in  a  tube  ;  a  bladder  of  oxygen 
■gas  to  be  fixed  to  one  end  of  the  tube,  and  the  gas  to  be  for- 
ced through  the  tube  into  an  empty  bladder  at  the  other 
end;  and  this  process  to  be  repeated  alternately  with  each 
bladder  till  the  charcoal  was  burnt.  Then  the  quantity  of  car- 
bon consumed,  the  carbonic  acid  produced,  and  the  resi- 
duary oxygen  gas  might  each  be  submitted  to  examination. 
Instead,  however,  of  a  bladder,  in  this  series  of  experiments 
the  oxygen  gas  was  contained  in  agazometer,and  was  pressed 
through  the  tube  into  a  second  gazometer  by  the  depression 
of  its  glass  receiver;  it  was  forced  back  again  by  a  similar  ac- 
tion of  the  receiver  of  the  second  gazometer,  and  so  on  alter- 
nately, till  the  combustion  of  tiie  charcoal  was  completed. 
Thetube  which  was  exposed  to  heat  was  madeof  platina;  and 
the  charcoal  was  contained  in  a  cup  of  the  same  metal.  To 
the  ends  of  the  platina  tube  were  joined  tubes  of  glass,  in 
order  to  discover  any  flash  that  might  arise  from  the  com- 
bustion of  hydrogen,  that  might  be  contained  in  the  sub- 
ject of  the  experiment. 

To  obtain  correct  results  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
charcoal  be  recently  prepared.  It  quickly  absorbs  matter 
from  the  almosphere;  and,  as  this  absorption  is  very  smalt 
in  confined  air,  it  is  probably  water  principally  which  is  ab- 
sorbed. The  greatest  increase  of  weight  takes  place  in 
the  first  hour  or  two  after  exposure,  and  it  arrives  at  its 
maximum  in  less  than  twerjty-four  hours.  About  5  grains 
in  40  or  1^±  per  cent,  is  its  greatest  increase.  If  it  be  heated 
after  it  has  ceased  to  absorb,  it  emits  about  half  its  bulk  of 
gas;  and  at  a  temperature  of  214,  elastic  fluid  issues  from  it 
abundantly,  which  quickly  condenses  into  water.  On  this 
account  then  Messrs.  A.  and  P.  subjected  their  charcoal  to 
a  red  heat,  immediately  before  using  it,  weighing  it  whilst 
still  warm. 

In  estimating  the  volume  of  gases  allowance  must  be 
made  both  for  temperature  and  pressure.  They  have  in 
their  estimate  supposed  the  gas  at  60®  of  temperature  and 
under  the  pressure  of  30°.  The  correction  for  pressure  is 
of  course  in  the  ratio  of  the  height  of  the  barometer.  For 
temperature  they  have  followed  Guy  Lussac,  according  la 
whose  experiments  gaseous  fluids  expand  or  contract  ^^^j, 
part  of  their  volume  for  each  degree  above  the  freezing  point. 
Dividing  therefore  the  whole  volume  by  480  and  multiplying 
the  quotient  by  the  number  of  degrees  above  or  below  60 
must  give  the  required  correction. 

They  next  proceed  to  determine  for  themselves  the  exact 
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weight  of  given  quantities  both  of  oxygen  gas,  and  of  car- 
bonic acid;  and  they  found  that  100  cubic  inches  of  carbo- 
nic acid  of  the  standard  temperature  and  density  weigli 
47.26  grains;  and  that  100  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  ^iS.S^. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  thai  these  estimations  are  very  near 
the  trutli :  they  agree  v^ry  nearly  with  those  determined  by 
Mr.  Davy  in  his  researchts  on  nitrous  oxyde. 

Lastly,  they  ascertained  that  hme  water  very  speedily 
absorbs  the  whole  of  a  given  quantity  ov  carbonic  acid, 
when  mixed  either  with  oxygen  or  common  air.  The 
oxygen  they  used  was  obtained  from  hyperoxygenised  mu- 
riate of  potash  :  this  gas  when  tried  by  the  most  delicat^ 
tests,  never  showed  the  least  trace  of  carbonic  acid.  They 
used  it  recently  prepared,  having  found  it  deteriorated  by 
keeping,  even  in  glass  vessels  with  glass  stoppers. 

These  preliminaries  being  settled,  Messrs.  A.  and  P.  pro- 
ceed to  relate  their  experiments  on  charcoal  prepared  from 
box-wood.  They  observed  that  after  combustion,  though. 
3.98  grains  of  charcoal  had  become  dissolved,  the  volume 
of  gas  was  unaltered;  a  fact  which  had  ndt  escaped  the  ac- 
curate observation  of  Lavoisier.  Nothing  but  carbonic 
acid  was  produced  in  the  experiment.  By  calculating  the 
weight  of  the  carbonic  acid  produced  it  appeared  that  100 
grains  of  carbonic  acid  contain  28  92  of  pure  carbon.  By 
calculating  from  the  weights  of  oxygen  consumed,  the  result 
is  ^8.77  carbon  in  100  grains  of  carbonic  acid;  a  trifling 
difference,  which  may  fairly  be  neglected. 

On  the  diamond  Messrs.  A.  and  P.  made  two  experiments 
with  this  apparatus.  They  agreed  together  very  nearly. 
By  the  first  experiment,  in  the  calculation  by  carbonic  acid, 
100  grains  of  the  acid  contain  28.95  of  diamond.  The 
calculation  by  oxygen  gave  28.81.  In  the  second  expe- 
riment the  results  were  28  82,  and  28.72  respectively. 

An  experiment  was  made  with  stone  coal:  they  employed 
that  from  Wales,  used  by  maltsters,  which  is  well  known  to 
contain  little  or  no  maltha  or  mineral  pitch,  and  to  bura 
without  flame. 

The  calculation  by  carbonic  acid  gave  28.20  of  coal  ia 
the  100  grains  of  acid  :  by  oxygen  it  was  28.27. 

Plumbago  was  next  tried.  The  specimen  used  contained 
5  per  cent,  oxyd  of  iron.  The  numbers  were  28.46  calcu- 
lated both  from  carbonic  acid  and  from  oxygen. 

Animal  coal  was  subjected    to   two  experiments,  the  first 
being  imperfect.     It  was  found  impossible  to  ascertain  ex- 
actly the  carbon  consumed,  by   reason  of  the  sulioe   matter 
adhermg  alter  combustion  to   the  platina   tray.     To   avoid 
CuiT.  Rev.   Vol.   U,  June,  lyga.  M 
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this  embarrassment  tbey  weighed  exactly  the  tray  and  Its 
contents  previous  to  the  experiment.  Tfie  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  produced  was  9.49  grains  ;  the  loss  of  the  coal 
was  3/2  grains  ;  but  as  a  part  of  this  was  volatile  saline  mat- 
ter no  just  estimate  can  be  formed  from  these  data.  It  has 
therefore  been  applied  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  vola- 
tile saline  matter,  which  appears  to  be  50.  In  this  experiment 
on  first  passing  the  oxygen  through  the  red  hot  tube,  flashes 
like  lightning  ran  along  the  glass  tube  and  this  was  repeated 
five  or  six  times  :  the  whole  of  the  gas  became  very  cloudy, 
exhibiting  a  turbid  milky  appearance.  Hence, therefore^ 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  diamond  contains  no  hydrogen 
since  there  was  no  flash  during  its  combustion. 

The  following  table  gives  a  general  view  of  the   results  of 
these  experiments  : 


By  Carbonic  Acid. 

By  Oxvgen. 

Box-wood  Charcoal              28-92 

28  77 

1st.  expr.  xliainond                28.95 

28.81 

2().  expt.  dianionU               28.82 

28.72 

.Stone  coal                            '    28.20 

28.27 

Plumbago                               28.46 

28.46 

5)143.35 

5)143.03 

Mean       28.67 

28.60 

It  may  then  be  concluded  that  100  grains  of  carbonic 
acid  contains  28-60  of  carbon. 

*  The  experiments/  says  the  ingenious  and  industrious  author, 
*  which  we  have  had  the  honour  of  laying  before  this  society  prove 
several  important  points. 

*  1st.  That  the  estimate  given  by  Lavoisier,  of  28  parts  of  car- 
bon in  every  100  parts  of  carbonic  acid  is  very  nearly  correct ;  the 
mean  of  our  experiments  makes  it  28.60. 

'  2dly.  That  the  diamond  is  pure  carbon  :  for  had  it  contained 
any  notable  proportion  of  hydrogen  it  must  have  been  discovered 
either  by  detonating  with  the  oxygen,  as  in  the  case  of  animal  char- 
coal, or  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  oxygen  gas. 

3dly.  That  well  burnt  charcoal  contains  no  sensible  quantity  of 
hydrogen;  but  if  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  hours  it  absorbs, 
moisture,  which  renders  the  results  uncertain. 

4lhly.  That  charcoal  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  an  oxide 
of  carbon,  because,  when  properli/  prepared^  it  requires  quite  as 
much  oxygen  for  its  combustion  as  the  diamond.  This  is  also  the 
case  with  s  one  coal  and  plumbago. 
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*  5thly.  It  appears  that  diamond  and  all  carbonaceous  substances 
(as  far  as  our  present  methods  of  analysis  are  capable  of  demon- 
strating iheir  nature)  differ  principally  from  each  other  in  the  scale 
of  aggregation  of  their  particles.  Berthollet  has  well  remarked, 
that  in  proportion  as  this  is  stronger,  decomposition  is  more  dif- 
ficult:  and  hence  the  variety  of  temperatures  required  for  the 
combustion  of  different  inflammable  substances.* 

'K.Y.—An  Account  of  the  Relist  ian  Tin  Mine,  Bi/Mr.Jo^ 
seph  Came,  in  a  Letter  to  Davies  Giddy,  Esq,  M,P.  F.2i.6*. 

XVI. — An  Analysis  of  the  Waters  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the 
River  ,Iordan,  By  Alexander  Marcet,  M.D.  one  of  the 
Physicians  to  Guy's  Hospital,  Communicated  to  Smithson 
Tennant,  Esq,  F,R,S, 

The  Dead  sea,  or  lake  Asphaltite,  is  situated  in  tlie  south- 
ern part  of  Syria,  near  Jerusalem  ;  it  is  about  60  or  70  miles 
in  length,  and  from  10  to  20  in  breadth.  The  intense  sall- 
ness  of  its  waters  has  been  celebrated  from  the  earliest  ages  ; 
it  is  such  as  to  prevent  either  animals  or  vegetables  from 
living  in  it;  and  from  which  circumstance  it  has  derived 
its  name.  An  analysis  of  its  waters  has  been  published  in. 
the  '  Memoires  de  V Academic  des  Sciences  for  177  8  by  Mess. 
Macquer,  Lavoisier,  and  Sage.  But  notwithstanding  the 
authority  of  these  illustrious  nanies  stamps  a  value  on  their 
minutest  labours,  the  art  of  analysis  has  since  that  time  re- 
ceived considerable  improvements ;  and  it  is  fDrobable  that 
these  gentlemen  did  pay  such  scrupulous  attention  to  the 
object  of  their  examination,  as  to  ensure  perfect  correctness 
of  the  results. 

The  specimen  of  water  which  Is  the  subject  of  this  paper, 
was  brought  from  Syria  by  Mr.  Gordon  of  Clunie,  and  by 
him  presented  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  The  specimens  were 
put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Tennant  by  Sir  Joseph.  Dr.  Mar- 
cet received  them  from  Mr.  Tennant,  of  whose  able  assist- 
ance he  frequently  availed  himself  during  the  course  of  the 
enquiry. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  water  is  1.21 1.  This  is  a  de- 
gree of  density  hardly  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  natural 
water;  from  whence  it  is  that  it  supports  bodies  of  considerable 
weight,  and  that  the  human  body  can  scarcely  sink  in  it. 
The  water  is  perfectly  transparent,  and  its  taste  peculiarly 
bitter,  saline,  and  pungent. 

Having  satisfied  himself  that  the  salts  contained  in  these 
waters  were  generally  the  muriats  of  lime,  magnesia,  soda, 
and  sulpbat  of  lime.  Dr.  Marcet  first  undertook  to  determine 
vvith  accuracy  the  proportions  of  acid  and  base  in  the  three 
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muriats.  From  experimenU,  which  in  principle  seem  near- 
ly unexceptionable,  he  concludes  that  100  parts  of  muriat  of 
lime,  perfectly  dry,  consists  of  50,77  parts  of  lime  and  4P,23 
of  muriatic  acid  ;  that  of  muriat  of  magnesia  the  proportion 
is  of  the  b^se  43,99  parts,  and  56,01  of  the  acid  ;  and  that 
muriat  of  soda  contains  54  parts  of  soda  and  46  of  acid.  We 
have  said  nearly  unexcepti,ooable ;  for  in  gaining  these  re- 
sults it  was  necessary  to  expose  muriat  of  lime  and  muriat 
of  silver  to  a  red  heat,  aprocesswhichmust.be  attended 
with  some  unavoidable  uncertainty. 

These  points  being  settled, Dr.  M.  applied  diflFerent  modes 
of  analysis  to  artificial  solutions  of  these  salts,  in  order  to 
determine  the  most  accurate  mode  of  proceeding  ;  what  he 
fixed  upon  was  the  following  :  The  solution  was  divided 
into  two  portions.  From  one  the  muriatic  acid  was  preci- 
pitated by  nitrat  of  silver,  and  its  quantity  ascertained. 
From  the  other  the  lime  was  separated  by  oxalat  of  ammo- 
nia, and  the  magnesia  by  caustic  potash  ;  and  the  respec- 
tive portions  of  acid  belonging  to  each  of  these  earths  being 
calculated,  the  quantity  of  muriat  of  soda  was  inferred  from 
the  remaining  quantity  of  acid.  This  method  proved  very 
accurate,  as  was  demonstrated  by  applying  it  to  a  solution, 
of  which  the  contents  were  previously  known.  The  great- 
est error  was  no  more  than  half  a  grain,  which  is  certainly 
a  degree  of  nicety  sufficient  to  answer  every  useful  pur- 
pose. 

Dr.  Marcet  has  related  very  minutely  the  circumstances 
attending  his  analysis  of  the  waters  of  the' Dead  sea,  which 
was  conducted  essentially  upon  the  principles  we  havejust 
explained.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  giving  the  result. 
It  is  that  100  grains  of  this  water  contain, 

Muriat  of  Lime  3,7.92 

Muriat  of  INI agnesia  10,100 

Muriat  of  Snda  10,676 

Suljphat  of  Liiue  0,054 

24,62e      ^ 


If  the  result  of  Dr.  Marcet's  analysis  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  French  academicians  in  the  species  of  salts,  it 
differs  widely  in  the  proportions.  We  cannot  hesitate  to 
pronounce,  that  the  present  has  been  conducted  with  emi- 
nent skill  and  chemical  knowledge. 

The  water  of  the  river  Jordan,  which  is  received  into  the 
Dtad  sea,  is  perfectly  peliucid,  soft,  and   insipid.     But  che- 
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tiiical  tests  show  that  it  contains  similar  ingredients  to  those 
detected  in  the  former  water.  However  ihe  whole  quantity 
which  the  doctor  received  was  so  trifling,  (not  more  thaa 
could  be  contained  in  a  two  ounce  phial)  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  draw  any  certain  conclusions  from  it.  Small  as  it 
was,  there  was  a  marked  difference  between  them :  for 
carbonat  of  lime  was  detected  in  the  water  of  the  Jordan^ 
of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the  waters  of  the  Dead  sea. 


Art.  VI. — Jn  Unitarian  Christian  Minister's  Plea  for 
Adherence  to  the  Church  of  England;  including  a  Narrative 
of  the  unsuccessful  Fate  of  the  celebrated  Clerical  Parlia- 
mentary  Petition  and  Billy  and  its  Consequences ;  with  the 
Proposal  of  a  Practicable  Plaji  of  Church  Reform  on  a 
Scriptural  Basis.  By  Francis  Stone,  M,  A.  F.  S,  A,  Lon- 
don.   Eaton,  High  Holfiorn.    I5.  6J.    1808. 

IN  this  performance,  Mr.  Stone  has  explained  the  re«- 
sons  which,  as  he  thinks,  justify  him  and  other  persons  pro- 
fessing the  same  tenets,  in  holding  preferment  within  the  pal« 
of  the  establishment.  But  as  Sir  William  Scott,  or  rather 
the  bishop  of  London,  on  Friday  the  20th  of  May  deter- 
mined that  Mr.  Stone  should  be  deprived  of  all  his  ecclesi- 
astical emoluments,  we  shall  not  at  present  confine  this  ar- 
ticle to  the  consideration  of  the  arguments  which  Mr. 
Stone  has  adduced,  for  ihe  conscientious  retention  of  those 
emoluments,  but  shall  enter  upon  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  subject  to  which  it  is  entitled,  both  from  its  inherent 
importance  as  it  affects  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  in  ge- 
neral and  that  of  the  clergy  in  particular.  We  are  happy 
to  find  that  our  review  of  Mr.  Stone's  letter  to  the  bishop 
of  London  has  been  generally  approved  both  by  the  clergy  and 
the  laity.  (See  C.  R.  for  January,  1 808.)  In  the  present  article 
we  will  state  our  opinion  with  great  frankness  and  unreserve, 
however  opposite  it  may  be  to  any  sect  or  any  party  in 
the  church  or  in  the  state.  Our  cause  is  that  nf  morality  and 
truth  ;  and  we  care  not  who  are  our  enemies  as  long  as  they 
advocate  the  interests   of  intolerance,  of  error,  and  impiety. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  James  the  first,  the  cler- 
gy of  the  church  of  England  began  to  embrace  the  doctrine 
of  Arminius.  Those  tenets  became  more  general  in  the 
following  reign,  though  they  were  powerfully  combated  by 
the  calvinistic  notions  which  were  propagated  by  the  puri- 
tans.    After  the  restoration,  the  opinions  of  the  puritans 
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rapidly  lost  ground  ;  and  the  opinions  of  the  established 
clergy  became  more  and  more  opposite  to  the  letter  of  the 
liturgy  and  the  articles.  Among  the  most  distinguished 
supporters  of  the  Arminian  tenets  at  this  period,  we  may 
reckon  Hammond,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Whitby,  Burnet^  Bar- 
row, Tillotson,  and  Fowler.  Jeremy  Taylor  has  openly 
and  unreservedly  impugned  the  doctrine  of  the  ninih,  as  Mr. 
Stone  has  that  of  the  first  and  second,  article.  But  the  strenu- 
ous defender  of  the  '  liberty  of  prophecj/i?ig  '  was  not  to  be 
deterred  by  human  authority  from  declaring  what  he  sin- 
cerely believed  to  be  scriptural  truth. 

'Though  the  church  of  England,' .said  Bishop  Taylor,  '  is  my  mo- 
ther, and  I  hope  that  I  shall  ever  live  and  at  last  die  in  her  com- 
munion, and  if  God  shall  call  me  to  it,  and  enable  me,  I.  will  not 
refuse  to  die  for  her;  yet  I  conceive  there  is  something  highly  con- 
siderable in  that  saying,  call  nq  man  master  upon  karth  ; 
that  is  no  man's  explication  of  her  articles  shall  prejudice  my 
affirmative,  if  it  agrees  with  scripture  and  right  reason.  It  were 
Veil  if  men  would  not  trouble  themselves  or  the  church  with  im 
pertinent  contradictions,  but  patiently  give  leave  to  have  truth  ad- 
vanced and  God  justified  in  his  sayings  and  his  judgments,  an(| 
the  church  improved  and  all  errors  confuted,  that  what  did  so  pros- 
perously begin  the  reformation  may  be  aclmitted  to  bring  it  to  perr 
fection,  that  men  may  nolonger  go  qua  itur^  but  qua  emdum  est.  ■ 
See  Mr.  Fellowes's  l^ife  of  Bishop  Taylor  prefixed  to  his  Manual  of 
Piety,  p.  xxix — xxx. 

Bishop  Burnet  is  very  heterodox  even  in  his  exposition  of 
the  articles  ;  and  many  of  his  explanations  evince  the  so- 
phistry of  the  casuist  rather  than  the  faith  of  the  inter- 
preter. 

Whitby  wrote  a  refutation  of  the  unscriptural  doctrine 
of  original  sin  ;  in  his  Five  Points  he  totally  subverted  the 
most  distinguishing  articles  in  the  creed  of  the  Calvinists, 
which  is,  ipso  facto,  thecreed  of  the  established  church,  and 
in  his  Last  Thoughts  he  renounced  the  Athanasian  hypothec 
bis  respecting  the  divinity  of  Christ. 

In  the,  writings  of  Barrow  and  of  Tillotson,  innumerable 
passages  may  be  found  which  are  not  only  contradictory  to, 
but  totally  irreconcilable  with,  the  ninth,  eleventh,  thir- 
teenth, seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  thirty-first  articles.  If 
it  be  asked,  why  Taylor,  Barrow,  and  Tillotson,  were  not,  like 
Mr.  Stone,  cited  before  the  spiritual  court  and  deprived  of 
all  their  ecclesiastical  emoluments,  we  can  only  answer  that 
the  evil  genius  of  methodism  had  not  then  stolen  into  our 
.   cburches'and  cathedrals,  and  made  even  the  coat  of  purple 
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and  the  sleeve  of  lawn  a  receptacle  for  superstition  and 
intolerance.  In  his  *  Design  of  Christianity  *  which  is 
printed  in  Watson's  Theological  Tracts,  Bp.  Fowler 
has  exhibited  a  simple  and  beautiful  view  of  the  doctrine 
of  Jesus  ;  but  this  view  is  as  opposite  to  the  articles  as  the 
articles  are  contrary  to  the  scriptures. 

In  the  year  1712,  Dr.  S.  Clarke,  a  name  which  will  long 
be  dear  to  critics,  to  moralists,  and  divines,  published  his 
^Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,'  in  which  he  demonstrat- 
ed by  that  method  of  induction  which  since  the  time  of  Ba- 
con has  been  so  swccessfully  practised  in  all  the  branches  of 
philosophy,  that  the' Trinitarian  hypothesis,  as  it  is  stated  in 
the  Athauasian  creed,  in  the  liturgy  and  the  articles  of  the 
Church  of  England  has  no  foundation  whatever  in  the  scrip- 
tures ;  and  is  not  supported  even  by  a  single  text.  For  Dr. 
Clarke  brought  forward  all  the  texts  of  scripture  which  had 
either  any  real  or  supposed  connection  with  the  subject; 
and  he  proved  with  almost  as  much  clearness  as  Euclid, ever 
established  any  geometrical  proposition,  that  those  texts, 
whjch  were  supposed  to  favour  the  Athanasian  hypothesis, 
would  not,  when  explained  according  to  rules  of  sound  cri- 
ticism, bear  such  an  interpretation.  In  the  discussion  of  this 
important  subject.  Dr.  Clarke,  who  was  at  that  time  rector 
of  St.  James's,  and  chaplain  to  the  queen,  could  not  be  de- 
terred from  publishing  hisopinions  by  theiropposition  to  the 
liturgy  and  the  article9,nor  by  the  terrors  of  penal  law, which 
the  bishop'of  London  of  that  day,  as  well  as  the  bishop  of  the 
present,  might  have  invoked  to  the  aid  of  his  spiritual  juris- 
diction. We  shall  quote  a  few  passages  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  Dr.  Clarke,  because  they  will  shew  that  it  was  as 
much  his  opinion  then,  as  it  is  that  of  Mr.  Stone  or  of  any 
other  clergyman  of  the  present  day,  that  every  minister  of 
the  protestant  church  of  England  is  justified  by  his  ordina- 
tion vows,  and  by  the  sixth,  the  twentieih,  and  twenty-first 
of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  in  making  the  scriptures  the  only 
rule  of  his  own  faith,  and  the  only  guide  in  his  clerical  in* 
structions. 

'  If,'  says  Dr.  Clarke, '  any  man  can  by  any  external  authority 
be  bound  to  believe  any  thing  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  which 
at  the  same  time,  his  best  understanding  necessitates  him  to  believe 
is  not  that  doctrine;  he  is  unavoidably  under  the  absurdity  of  bein^ 
obliged  to  obey  two  contrary  masters,  and  to  follow  two  inconsist- 
ent rules  at  once,  the  only  rule  of  faith,  therefore,  to  every 
chri'itian,  is  th^  dqctkine  of  CHMST;and  that  doctrine  as 
applied  to  him   by  his   own    understanding.     In  which  matter,    to 
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preserve  his  understanding  from  erring,  he  is  obliged  indeed,  at  his 
utmost  peril,  to  lay  aside  all  vice  and  all  prejudice,  and  to  make 
use  of  the  best  assistance  he  can  procure.  But,  after  he  has  done 
all  that  can  be  done  he  must  of  necessity  at  last  understand  with  his 
own  understanding  and  believe  with  his  own,  not  another's,  faith. 
For  (whatever  has  sometimes  been  abruptly  pretended  to  the  con- 
trary) 'lis  evidently  as  impossible  in  nature,  that,  in  these  things  any 
one  person  should  submit  himself  to  another,  as  that  one  man 
should  «ee  or  tastCy  should  live  or  breathe  for  another.* 


*  The  books  of  scripture  are  to  us  now  not  only  the  rule,  but  the 
WHOLE  AND  THE  ONLY  RULE  OF  TRUTH  in  maiters  of  religion/ 


*  At  the  reformation,  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  was 
declared  to  be  the  only  rule  of  truth,  in  which  were  contained  all 
things  necessary  to  faith  and  manners.  And  had  that  declaj-ation 
constantly  been  adhered  to,  and  human  authority  in  matters  of  faith 
been  disclaimed  in  deedsas  well  as  in  words  5  there  had  been,  possi- 
bly, no  more  schisms  in  the  church  of  God  ;  nor  divisions  of  any 
considerable  moment  among  protestauts.' 

Dr.  Clarke  afterwards  quotes  a  passage  from  Chilling- 
worth  in  which  that  able  antagonist  to  popery  says, 

*1  do  not  understand  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  Calvin,  or  Melanch* 
thon  ;  nor  the  confession  of  Augusta,  or  Geneva  ;  nor  the  catechism 
of  Heidelberg  ;  nor  the  articles  of  the  church  of  England  ;  no,  nor 
the  harmony  of  protestant  confessions:  but  that  ^.herein  they  all 
agree  and  which  they  all  subscribe  with  a  greater  harmony,  as  a 
perfect  rule  of  their  faith   and  actions  ;  that  is  the  bible,     the  bi- 

JJLE,  I  say,  THE  BIBLE  ONLY  IS  THE  RELIGION  OF  PROTES- 
TANTS, lam  fully  persuaded  that  God  does  not,  and  therefore 
that  men  ought  not,  to  require  any  more  of  any  man  than  this — 
to  believe  the  scriptures  to  be  God's  word,  to  endeavour  to  find  thQ 
true  sense  of  it,  iand  to  live  according  to  it.* 

Dr.  Clarke  afterwards  cites  the  vows  which  a  clergyman 
makes  before  the  bishop,  when  he  is  ordained  priest,  with 
the  sixth,  twentieth,  and  twenty-first  of  the  thirty- nine  arti- 
cles, from  which  he  contends  that  a  minister  of  the  establish- 
ment is  to  make  the  words  of  God  and  not  the  opinions  of 
inen  the  rule  of  his  belief ;  and  that 

*  If  tradition  or  custom,  if  carelessness  or  mistake  either  in  the 
compiler  or  receiver  happen,  at  any  time,  to  put  a  sense  upon  any 
human  forms,  different  from  that  of  the  scripture,  which  those 
very  forms  were  intended  to  explain,  and  which  is,  at  the  same 
time,  declared  to  be  th«  only  rule  of  truth,  no  man  can  be   bound 
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to  understand  those  forms  in  such  sense,  nay  on  the  contrary  he  is 
indispensibly  bound  not  to  understand  or  receive  them  in  sucli 
sense/ 

Since  the  time  of  Dr.  Clarke,  the  most  inquisitive  and  en- 
lightened oF  tne  clergy,  who  have  made  theological  research 
and  biblical  criticism  the  object  of  their  pursuit,  have  em- 
braced either  the  Arian  or  the  Unitarian  hypothesis.  The 
creed  of  St.  Athanasius  has  been  generally  rejected  ;  and  is, 
we  believe,  at  this  moment  hardly  ever  read,  as  appointed 
by  the  rubric.  We  have  ourselves  known  many  ministers  of 
the  establishment,  but  we  never  met  with  one  Whoever  pol- 
luted his  lips  with  this  monstrous  abortion  of  intolerance  and 
paradox.  Yet  this  creed,  '\f  creed  it  can  be  called,  which  is 
perfectly  incredible,  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  church  of 
kngland  as  the  first  or  second  article  which  Nh*.  Stone  isf 
supposed  to  have  impugned  ;  and  the  omission  of  this  jargoa 
of  nonsense  in  the  service  of  the  church,  on  the  days  on 
which  it  is  appointed  to  be  read,  is  an  offence  which  njight 
subject  the  parties  to  the  penally  of  deprivation. 

Among  the  ornaments  of  the  church   of  England,    who, 
after  Dr.  Clarke  maintained  doctrines  repugnant  both  in  the 
letter  and  in   the    spirit    to   her  liturgy    and    her  articles, 
we  may  mention  the  venerable   names   of  JefFery,  archdea- 
con  of    Norwich;    of    Hoadley,     bishop   of    VVinchester; 
of  Butler,  bishop  of  Durham  ;  of  Law,  bishop  of  Carlisle; 
of  Jortin,  archdeacon  of  London  ;  of  Blackburn,  archdeacon 
of  Cleveland;    and   of  Newcome,  archbishop  of  Armagh. 
Many  others  might  be  mentioned;   but  these  are  sufficient  to 
shew  that  the'supposition  of  Mr.  Stone,  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
make  the  scripture,  rather  than  the  articles,  the  rule  of  his 
clerical    instructions,    is  not   a  notion  of  yesterday  :  but  has 
been  sanctioned  by  some  of  the  most  pious  and  erudite  men 
that  ever  graced  the  church  of  England,  or  any  church  in 
Christendom.   The  sermons  of  Bishop  Butler,  on  the  human 
nature,  afford   the  most  complete  refutation  of   the    ninth 
article,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  depravity,  which  is 
one  of  tiie  chief  corner-stones  of  methodism,  that  ever  was 
composed.     Though,  therefore,  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  by 
which  Mr.   Stone,  has    been  deprived  of  his  ecclesiastical 
emoluments,  has  never  been  repealed,  yet  it   has   been    so 
Jong  disused,  and  the  practice  of  the  church  has   for  such  a 
Jong  course  of  years  been  so  contrary  to  it,  that   we  think 
that  Mr.  Stone  or  any  other  clergyman  might  not  unreason- 
ably be  pardoned  for  not  knowing  that  such  a  law  was  even 
in  existence.     We  do  not  say  that  usage  can   set  aside  aq 
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act  of  pgprliament ;  but  we  do  say  that,  in  this  case,  the 
usage,  which  has  sprung-  out  of  the  most  enlarged  views  of 
toleration,  which  is  enforced  by  the  injunctipps  of  scripture, 
and  which  is  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  .;^ijgus  liberty, 
which  caused  the  church  of  England  to  separate^  from  the 
church  of  Rome,  must  be  considered,  in  a  moral  view,  as  of 
superior  validity  to  a  law  which  was  passed  in  a  period  of 
comparative  ignorance,  which  is  deeply  tinctured  with  in- 
tolerance, which  is  totally  opposite  to  the  genius  of  protes- 
tantism, and  which,  though  not  formally  repealed,  the  best 
and  the  wisest  meii  have  always  considered  too  absurd,  loo 
oppressive,  and  too  antiquated  ever  tabe  enforced.  Bui  we 
seem  to  be  living  in  a  period,  when  the  agents  of  tyranny 
are  at  work  to  stop  the  great  wheel  of  civilization,  which 
was  rolling  us  gradually  forward  to  a  higher  state  of  moral 
existence  and  of  social  bliss,  and  to  push  us  back  into  the 
abyss  of  ignorance  anjd  barbarism  from  which  the  reforma- 
tion caused  us  to  emerge. 

*Thereis/  says  the  author  of  Religion  without  Cant,  page  38, 
*  a  general  usage  in  matters  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil,  \vhich~ 
abolishes  some  laws  without  formally  repealing  them,  and  establishes 
others  without  formally  enacting  them.  A  law,  like  many  of  those  in 
the  English  statutes  is  often  suft'vjred  to  die  a  peaceful  death.  Tlie 
power  of  enforcing  it  is  not  taken  away  ;  but  general  disuse  suspends 
its  operation  ;  and  it  becomes  as  if  it  did  not  exist.' 

Again,  says  the  same  .fiuthor,  p.  41, 

*  The  knowledge  of  every  man  who  reads  and  thinks,  as  every 
clergyman  ought  to  read  and  to  think,  is  and  must  be  in  a  state  of 
continual  progression  ;  and  of  course  his  opinions  on  many  matters 
of  doubtful  speculation  may  undergo  many  changes  without  any 
change  taking  place  in  the  purity  of  his  conscience,  or  the  integrity 
of  his  heart;  without  any  diminution  of  his  regard  for  the  church 
of  which  he  is  a  meml^er,  or  any  deduction  from  his  usefulness  as 
one  of  its  ministers.  To  diffuse  a  spirit  of  good  will  between  man 
and  man,  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  people  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  awaken  in  the  government  an  attention  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  peop!e  ;  to  promote  the  growth  of  all  the  domestic  and 
all  the  social  virtues,  to  melt  the  obdurate  and  to  confirm  the  peni- 
tent, to  raise  the  weak  hands,  and  to  sirengtht-n  the  feeble  knees,  to 
animate  the  righteous  and  to  direct  the  eyes  of  the  wretched  to  the 
realms  of  immortality  ;  these  are  the  great,  and  noble,  and  worthy 
ends,  and  uses  of  an  established  church  ;  and  these  ends  may  be  ob- 
tained, and  this  good  may  be  produced,  where  there  is  not  au 
uniformity  of  opinions  among  its  ministers  on  topics  of  doubt- 
ful inquiry  ;    or  where    some   of    them  subscribe   the    thirty-nine 
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articles  in  their  plain  literal  sen&r,  and  others  in  one  that  is  totally 
different.* 

According  to  the  bishop's  solemn  injunctions  to  the  can- 
didate for  the  priesthood  in    tlie   ordination    service  he   is 
'  to  be  studious  in  reading  and  in  learning  the  scripture^;*  he 
is,  as  far  as  possible,  Uo  forsake  and  set   aside  all   worldli/ 
cares  and  studies ;  he.  is  to  applj/  himself  wholly/  to  this  one 
thing,  (the   duties  of  his  vocation)  ^  and  draw  all   his  cares 
and  studies  this    way  and  to  this  end  ;^  he  is  '  contitiually  to 
prai/  for  heavenly  assistance  that  by  daily  reading  and  zoeigh^ 
ing  of  the  scriptures  he  may  wax  riper  and  stronger  in  hisminis^ 
try.''     Now   all  these  exhortations   to  a   strenuous,   intense, 
and  nnreniitiing  stud}'  of  the  scriptures  must  be  vain    if  a 
clergyman  is  never  to  make  known  the  result  of  his  scriptu- 
ral enquiries.     But,  according  to  tlie  precedent  which   will 
be  set  by  the  present   prosecution,   he,    who  does    thus  dili- 
gently study  the  scriptures  in  obedience  to  the  injunctions 
of  the  bishop,  and  who  does  either  preach  or  publish  what 
he  has  discovered  to  be  scriptural  truth,   is   to  be   deprived 
of  all  his  ecclesiastical  preferment  and  be  reduced  to  penury 
and  want.     And  for  what :     For  the    conscientious   perfor- 
mance of  his  duty.     Oh   shame!    shame!     Oh   profanatioa 
of  holiness?,  of  sincerity   and   truth  !     Is  it  thus    that   the 
clergy  are  to  be  exhorted,  in  the    most  solemn  act   of  their 
lives,  to  forsake  all  wordly  business,  all    temporal  interrup- 
tions in   order  to  devote  themselves  solely    to  the    study  of 
theology  ;  but  who    nevertheless   are  to  be   condemned   to 
suffer  every  privation  and  distress  if  they  advance  into  the 
temple    of    scriptural    truth    one    step    beyond     the  thres- 
hold    of  the    articles?     When  it  is    said  that  a   clergyman 
is  daily  to  read  and  weigh  the  scriptures,  in  order  that  he  may 
*  wax  riper  and  stronger  in  his  ministry,  '  does  not  this  imply 
.that  theological  knowledge,  like    knowledge  of  every  other 
species,  is    progressive  ;   and  that   the  more    a   clergyman 
studies    the  scriptures  the  more  he   is  likely   to  understand 
them  ?     By  daily  reading  and  examining  the  scriptures,  the 
theological  knowledge  of  a  clergyman    must  become  greater 
after  he  has  been  ten  years  in   orders  than    it   was  wlien  he 
was  first  ordained,  and  greater  at  the   end  of  twenty  years 
than  at  the  end  often.     By  making  the  study  of  the  scrip- 
tures, accompanied  with  all  the  helps  which  the  critical  in- 
dustry of  past  or  of  present    times    has    supplied   the  great 
business  of  his  life,  according  to  the  injunctions  of  the  bishop 
at  his  ordination,  a  minister  of  the  establishment  is  likely  to 
(Jiscover  that  some    of  the   tenets,  which    he  formerly  consi- 
(der^d    a?    true   and  agreeable   to  the   scriptures,  are  false 
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and  contrary  to  scripture.  Soqie  of  the  articles  and  part 
of  the  liturgy,  which  he  approved  in  the  days  of  his  igno- 
rance, jnay  be  found  to  be  false  and.  unscriptural  in  propor- 
tion as  he  makes  farther  advances  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  But  for  what  end  does  the  ordination-service  thus 
solemnly  enjoin  a  clergyman  to  be  diligent  in  the  study  of 
the  scriptures?  That  he  may  conceal  his  knowledge  in  a 
napkin?  That  in  proportion,  as  his  own  mind  is  more 
enlightened,  he  may  endeavour  to  darken  the  minds  of  his 
fellow- creatures  ?  No,  certainly  ;  but  that  heraay  commu- 
nicate to  them  the  result  of  his  enquiries;  and  that  ii)  propor- 
tion as  he  becomes  wiser  liimself  he  may  redouble  his  efforts 
to  make  others  <vise.  The  acquisition  of  knowledge  lik^ 
that  of  wealth  is  useless  without  communication,  A  clergy- 
nian  is  desired  by  the  constitution  of  the  church  to  'forsake 
all  worldly  cares  and  studies/  and  \to  he  studious  in  read^ 
ing  and  in  learning  the  scriptures*  not  for  his  own  selfish 
gratification,  but  for  the  instruction  of  those  wha  are  in- 
trusted to  his  care.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  clergyman  to  teach 
scriptural  truth,  and  nothing  but  scriptural  truth,  to  the 
people  committed  to  l)is  charge,  and  to  banish  every  error 
which  is  contrary  to  the  scriptures,  however  conformable  it 
may  be  to  particular  parts  of  the  liturgy  or  the  articles,  if 
tlvfe  statute  of  Elizabeth  says  that  a  clergyman  is  not  to 
maintain  any  opinions,  in  any  degree  repugnant  to  the  arti- 
cles, however  erroneous  those  articles  may  be,  then  we  say 
that  this  statute  is  totally  subversive  of  the  whole  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  ordination  service  ;  of  the  great  sixth  article; 
and  of  the  church  of  England  itself  as  a  Protestant  es- 
tablishment. For  no  protestant  establishment  can  sub- 
sist op  any  other  base  than  this,  that  the  &criptiires  are 
THE  ONLY  RULE  OF  FAITH.  If  the  Statute  of  Elizabeth  be 
maintained,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  church  of 
England  is  not  a  protestant  but  a  popish  church  ;  but  with 
this  remarkahle  difference,  that  the  church  of  England  ac- 
knowledges   THIRTY-NINE    INFALLIBLES,  whilc  the  church 

of  Hoiue  is  contented  with  only   one. 

if  the  church  of  England  be  convinced  that  her  tenets  are 
•founded  in  the  scriptures,  why  will  she  not  permit  them  to 
i)e  examined  by  the  scriptures?  Wh}'  does  she  persecute 
those,  who  found  their  opinions  only  on  the  scriptures  ? 
J)oes  she  not  recollect  that  *he,  zchn  doeth  evil,  haieth 
the  light,  neither  corneth  to  the  light?  Is  the  church  of 
^England  afraid  ot"  having  the  light  of  scripture  reflecttd  on 
her  liturgy  and  her  articles?  Js  she  secretly  conscious 
tjiat  her  tenets  are  unsound,  that    her  doctrine  is  mingled 
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with  fables,  and  that  polytheism  is  worshipped  within  her 
walls?  The  true  answers  to  these  questions  will  readily 
suggest  themselves  to  those,  who  reflect  that  the  church 
of  England  separated  from  the  church  of  Rome  because  that 
church  set  the  traditions  of  men  above  the  authority  of  the 
scriptures,  and  that  this  very  church,  which  usurps  the  name 
of  protestant,  now  denies  to  the  scriptures  that  very  supre- 
macy in  matters  of  faith  which  she  claimed,  and  for  which 
her  advocates  both  wrote,  and  bled,  in  her  contests  with 
the  church  of  Rome.  Let  us  hear  the  language  of  the  im- 
mortal Wicliffe,  who  lived  only  in  the  uncertain  dawn  of 
the  reformation,  when  the  darkness  of  ages  was  but  just 
beginning  to  shew  a  faint  streak  of  intellectual  light.  He 
affirmed, 

*  That  the  new  testament  is  of  full  authority  and  open  to  under- 
standing of  simple  men  as  to  the  points  that  ben  (be)  most  needful 
to  salvation  ;  that  the  text  of  holy  writ  ben  words  of  everlasting 
life,  and  that  he  that  keepeth  meekness  and  charity  halh  the  true 
understanding  and  perfection  of  all  holy  writ ;  that  it  seemeth  open 
heresy  to  say  that  the  gospel  with  his  truth  and  freedwm  sufficetf* 
not  to  salvation  of  christian  men  without  keeping  of  ceremonies  and 
itatutes  of  sinful  jnen  and  unkuning  (ignorant)  that  ben  made  in 
the  time  of  Satan  and  of  Anti-Christ.  That  men  ought  to  desire 
only  the  truth  and  freedom  of  the  holy  gospel,  and  to  accept  manV 
law  and  ordinances  only  in  as  much  as  they  ben  grounded  in  holy 
scriptuie,  either  (or)  good  reason  and  common  profit  of  all  christian 
people.  That  if  any  man  in  earth,  either  (or)  angel  in  heaven 
tethith  (.teacheth)  us  the  contrary  of  holy  writ  or  any  thing  against 
reason  and  charity,  we  should  flee  from  him  in  that  as  fro  the  foul 
fiend  of  hell;  and  hold  us  steadfastly  to  life  and  death,  the  trutli  and 
freedom  of  the  holy  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  take  us  mekely 
men's  sayings,  and  luwes,  only  in  as  much  as  they  accorden  with 
holy  writ  and  good  consciences,  and  no  farther,  for  life  neither  for 
death.'     Lewis's  Life  of  VVickliffe,  p.  72,3. 

This  is  the  language  of  one  of  the  first  founders  of  -the 
reformation  ;  and  it  breathes  those  sentiments  of  religious 
liberty,  which,  if  they  had  inspired  the  bosom  of  the  bishop 
of  London  he  conld  never  have  passed  the  cruel  sentence 
of  deprivation  on  Mr.  Stone. 

Dr.  Lawrence  endeavoured  to  impress  on  the  audience, 
at  the  trial  of  iVIr.  Stone,  that  this  was  not  an  ecclesiastical 
prosecution  ;  that  it  was  not  instigated  by  ecclesiastics  ;  and 
that  no  ecclesiastic  was  a  party  in  the  disgraceful  trans- 
action. If  a  certain  prelate  took  no  interest  in  this  unchristian 
prosecution^  we  beg  leave  to  ask  him  whether   he  did  not 
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personally  desire,  nay  urge  Dr.  Breedon  to  give  evidence 
against  Mr.  Stone  ?  Mr.  Stone  had  accidentally  communi- 
cated to  Dr.  B.  a  copy^of  his  sermon,  which  he  happened 
to  have  in  his  pocket,  at  the  society  oF  antiquaries.  Dr.  B. 
as  we  have  been  told,  liientioned  the  circumstance  to  the 
bishop  ;  and,  if  we  are  not  grossly  misinformed,  the  bishop, 
after  inveighing  against  the  subject  of  the  sermon,  strenu- 
ously enjoined  Dr.  B.  to  make  this  deposition  against  his 
old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Stone.  Nothing  else  can  excuse 
Dr.  B.  for  the  deposition  which  he  made  ;  but  if  \)r.  B.  be 
excused,  we  hardly  see  how,  with  all  our  willingness,  we  can 
frame  any  apology  for  the  bishop  of  London.  But  if  the 
bishop  did  really  and  truly  not  take  any  part  in  promoting 
the  persecution, — whence  did  it  happen  that,  before  he  knew 
whether  Mr.  Stone  would,  or  would  not,  revoke  the  doc- 
trine which  he  had  preached,  he  went  to  Doctor's  Commons 
in  order  to  deprive  him  of  his  benefice  ?  For  Sir  Wm.  Scott 
had  no  sooner  refused  to  admit  the  apology  of  Mr.  Stone, 
than  the  bishop  who  must  have  been  waiting  in  one  of  the 
adjoining  buildings,  was  produced  hi  read  tl)e  senteuce  of 
deprivation.  We  ask  with  all  humility  and  candour,  was 
this  decent?  Was  it  becoming  the  dignity  of  the  bishop, 
or  the  gravity  of  tbe  occasion?  When  Sir  Wm.  Scott 
found  that  Mr.  Sione,  like  an  honest  man,  would  not  con- 
sent 10  make  any  recantation,  which  was  contrary  to  his  con- 
sdencCy  would  there  not  have  been  less  appearance  of  ven- 
geance and  precipitation  if  the  whole  proceedings  of  that  day 
had  been  laid  before  the  bishop,  and  he  had  taken  time  to 
reconsider  them  before  he  determined  to  pass  a  sentence 
which  was  to  deprive  an  old  man  of  his  subsistence  and 
seven  young  children  of  bread  ?  It  appears  to  us,  and  we 
say  it  without  any  ill-will  to  any  of  the  parties,  that  this 
mode  of  proceeding  would  liave  best  accorded  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  with  the  mercy  of  the  judge. 
As  Bishop  Porteus  and  Mr.  Stone  are  both  old  men,  arid, 
ns  Mr.  Stone  impressively  said,  boih  with  one  foot  in  the 
grave,  the  time  cannot  be  long  ere  both  will  have  to  appear 
before  that  tribunal,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal  !  We 
will  therefore  suggest  to  the  bishop  whether  it  would  not 
have  beeir  more  consistent  with  that  spirit  of  charity  which 
is  the  bond  of  perfectness,  and  which  must  be  the  condition 
of  his  own  acceptance  with  the  Deity,  not  to  have  crushed 
Mr.  Stone  by  the  force  of  an  antiquated  statute,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  commands  of  Christ  and  to  the  basis  of  a, 
*»ROTESTANT  establishment?  On  the  20lh  of  May,  when 
Mr.  Stone  was  called    upon  to  revoke  his   supposed  errors^, 
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he  declared  that,  when  he  preached  the  sermon  in  question 
he  thought  that  he  was  strictly  doing  his  duty  according 
to  his  ordination  engagements;  that  he  was  not  aware  he 
was  offending  against  an  act  of  parliament  ;  and  that  he 
would  not  repeat  the  same  offence.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  Mr.  Stone  should  renounce  those  tenets  as  false  wliich 
the  theological  research  of  forty  years  had  taught  him  to  be 
true.  This  it  was  neither  liberal  to  ask,  nor  reasonable  to 
expect ;  but  as  Mr.  Stone  had  not  by  any  means  wilJuUif 
contravened  the  letter  of  the  statute,  and  as  he  did  promise 
not  to  repeat  the  offence  (if  so  it  may  be  called),  we  think 
thai  this  acknowledgment  might  at  least,  have  mitigated 
the  rigor  of  the  sentence  ;  and  that  the  bishop  might  have 
been  so  far  influenced  by  that  spirit  of  lovmg-kindness 
which  is  so  forcibly  inculcated  by  his  master  Christ,  as 
not  to  deprive  a  brother-clergyman  of  all  that  was  left  hiui 
for  the  support  of  his  family  and  the  comfort  of  his  age. 

But  perhaps  the  reverend  prelate  or  some  of  his  advocates 
will  allege  that  his  lordship  was  compelled  hij  the  statute  to 
punish  the  imagined  heresy  of  Mr.  Stone  by  the  deprivation 
of  his  preferment.  To  this  we  will  reply,  that  the  statute 
itself  very  wisely  and  very  humanely  left  the  sentence  of 
deprivation  to  i\\Qfree  election  ofthe  bishop.  By  the  express 
permission  of  the  statute,  it  was  eniirehj  optional  with  the 
right  reverend  prelate  to  pass  or  not  to  pass  the  sentence  of 
deprivation, to  leave  Mr.  Stone  in  possession  of  his  rectory,oc 
to  let  liim  languish  in  indigence  during  the  remainder  of  his 
days, as  his  mercy  or  his  severity  might  incline.  Is  the  faith 
of  the  reader  staggered  by  this  assertion .?  Then  we  will 
produce  the  express  words  of  the  statute  itself;  and  those 
words  shall  be  left  to  settle  the  question  between  us  and  the 
bishop,  and  between  the  bishop  and  the  public.  The  worda 
ofthe  statute  are  as  follow  ; 

*  And  that  if  any  person  ecclesiasticalj  or  which  shall  have  eccle- 
siastical livings,  shall  advisedly  maintain  or  affirm  any  doctrine  di- 
rectly contrary  or  repugnant  to  any  of  the  said  articles,  and  being 
convented  before  the  bishop  of  the  diocess,  or  the  ordinary,  or  be- 
fore the  queen's  highncLs' commissioners  in  causes  ecclesiastical  shall 
persist  therein,  or  not  revoke  his  errour,  or  after  such  revocation 
eftsoons  affirm  such  untrue  doctrine,  such  maintaining  or  affirming, 
and  persisting,  or  such  eftsoons  affirming  sh-all  be  just  cause  to  de- 
prive   such    ptison  of  his    ecclesiastical    promotions.     A^'D     ix 

SHALL  BE  LAWFUL  TO  THE  BTSHOP  OF  THE   DIOCESE,  or    tO     the 

ordinary,  or    the  said   commisbioners  to  deprive  such   persons    sy 
f.ersijiting,  or  lawfully  convicted  of  such  eftsoons  aftirming,  and  up- 
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on  such  sentence  or  deprivation  pronounced,  ht?  shall  be  indeed  de- 
prived/ 

The  manner  in  which  this  clause  in  the  statute  is   worded 
deserves  particular  attention;    because  it  does  not  say  like 
other  acts  of  parliament,  that  if  a  certain  offence   be  com- 
mitted, a  certain  definite  penalty  shall  be  inflicted,  but  only 
thai  7^  shall  be  lawful  io\\\^\cl.\i.     The  punishment  is  not 
authoritatively  commanded   but  leijally  permitted.     The  law 
itself  leaves  a  discretionary  power  in  the  bishop  either  to  pasa 
or  not  to  pass  the  sentence  of  deprivation  ;  even   after  the. 
conviction  of  the   individual,     it  says  that  the   maintain*- 
ing  of  any  doctrine  contrary  to  the  articles  shall  he  just  cause 
to  deprive,  &c.  and  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  the   bishop   to 
put  the  sentence  in  execution.     Who  will  now  say   that  this 
was     not.  an    ecclesiastical    prosecution  ?     The  law  by    no 
Hieans  compelled  the  bishop  to  pass  the  sentence  of  depriva- 
tion ;    but  left  it  to  his  choice  to  do  it  or  to  leave  it  undone ; 
and  hence  the  learned  prelate  had  an  opportunity,  (which, for 
his  own  sake  as  well    as  for  that  of  Mr.  Stone   we  wish  that 
he  had  embraced)  of  evincing  his  clemency  and  moderation. 
But  we  remark    with  great  sincerity  of  grief  that  this  trial 
hasevinced  no  striking  proof  of  those  heavenly  virtues.     If 
the  statute  had  said  tliat,  on   the  offence   of  gainsaying  the 
articles  being  proved, the  party  offending  shall,  ipsofactohe 
deprived  of  his  preferment,    no  ground  of  complaint  could 
have  been    alleged  against  the  diocesan  of  Mr.  Stone  ;  but 
when  the  law  only  says  that  such  an   offence  shall  be  just 
cause  to  deprive 'dnd  \h^t  it  shall  be  lanful  to  the  bishop  to 
deprive  him,  the  case  assumes  a  very  different  complexion; 
and  our  indignant  feelings  are  roused  because  the  utmost  rigor 
was  practised  where  the  highest  forbearance   was  expected. 
This  was  a  case  in  which  the  utmost  lenity  might  have  been 
«chibited  with  no  common  advantages  both  to  the  character 
of  the  prosecutors  and  to  ihe  good    of  the   accused  ;  and  in 
which  the  mildness  of  reproof  would  have  been   much  more 
efficacious  than  the  terrors  of  coercion.   Though  the  bishop 
may  slightourinjunctionson  this  occiiion,  yet  we  trust  that 
he  will  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  those  of  St.  Paul,  which  are 
more  particularly  addressed  to  tlie  bishops,   or  overseers  of 
the  church.     *  The  servant   of  the  Lord  must  not  contend  ; 
but  must  be  gentle  to  all  men,  apt  to  teach, forbearingi  with 

MEEKNESS  INSTRUCTING  THOSE  THAT  OPPOSE  THEM- 
SELVES.' (2  Tim.  li.  24,  25.  Archbishop  JSevvcome's 
translation. 

instead  of  proceeding  immediately    to  the  most  rigorous 
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extremities  against  Mr.  Storre,  would  it  not  have  been  mole 
becoming  in  the  bishop  of  London,  more  consistent  with 
the  spirit  of  universal  charity  which  the  soul  of  a  christiaa 
ought  to  breathe  and  his  life  to  exemplify,  to  have  endea- 
voured in  a  friendly  conference  to  refute  his  errors,  if  er- 
rors they  be,  and  to  bring  him  to  a  conviction^of  the  truth  ? 
Mr.  Stone  would  have  hstened  with  complacency  and  re- 
spect to  any  rational  orscriptural  arguments  which  the  bishop 
could  have  produced.  False  judgments,  if  Mr.  Stone's  be 
false,  would  have  been  best  corrected  by  the  force  of  reason, 
and  the  persuasives  of  charily.  The  bishop  is  as  much 
bound  by  his  episcopal,  "as  Mr.  Stone  by  his  priestly,  en- 
gagement '  to  banish  and  drive  away  all  errontous  and  strange 
doctrines^  contrary  to  God's  word;'  but  neither  the  bisliop 
nor  Mr.  Stone  can  consistently  with  the  spirit  ofchristia-^ 
nitydo  this  with  any  other  weapon  than  the  force  of  scrip- 
tural authority. 

The  122d  canon  says  that  no  sentence  of  deprivatioa 
shall  be  passed  on  a  minister  of  the  establishment  except 
by  the  bishop  in  person'^  'per  quamlibtt  personam  proetev' 
qnam  per  episcopum.  Now,  if  the  bishop  must  attend  in  person 
at  the  act  of  deprivation,  ought  he  not  to  have  been  present 
in  person  at  the  trial  ^  Without  being  present  at  the  trial 
the  bishop  certainly  could  not  hearM.T.  Stone's  defence; 
and  without  having  heard  his  defence,  was  he  competent, 
us  a  judge,  to  pass  sentence  of  deprivation  .^  This  is  an  im- 
portant question  ;  and  should  the  house  of  commons,  or  any 
superior  tribunal  answer  it  in  the  negative,  thewhole  pro- 
ceedings must  be  regarded  as  informal  at  the  lea^t,  without 
employing  any  harsher  term,  it  may  be  said  that  Sir  Wm. 
Scott,  or  the  procurator  general,  or  the  counsel  for  the  prose- 
cution, reported  to  the  bishop  the  substance  of  the  defence 
which  Mr.  Stone  delivered.  This  may  all  be  true  and  the 
report  may  have  been  impartial  and  correct;  but  we  ask, 
would  the  bishop  himself,  or  any  other  man,  think  it  fair 
Qr  just  that  sentence  should  be  passed  on  him  by  a  judge 
who  was  not  present  at  his  trial,  who  had  not  heard  his  de- 
fence, and  had  no  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  except 
from  circuitous  information  ?  We  hope  that  some  pa- 
triotic member  of  parliament  will  cause  this  question  to  be 
agitated  in  that  house;  for  it  appears  to  be  intimately  con- 
nected not  only  with  the  vital  principles  of  religious,  but 
of  civil,  liberty.  The  living  of  every  clergyman  is  aj^tr- 
hold\  and  is  it  not  contrary  to  7nagna  chart  a  ^  to  the  peti. 
tion  of  right,  to  the  bill  of  rights y  and  to  all  the  great  bases 
of  English  liberty,  that  any  subject  should  be  deprived  oj  his 
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freehold  withoiU  the  legal  judgment  of  his  peers.  In  the  twen- 
tieth chapter  of  Magna  Charta,  whicli  Blackstone  calls  the 
foundation  of  the  liberty  of  Englishmen,  we  read  the  follow- 
ing memorable  words  :  ^  nullus  liber  homo  disseisiatur  de  li- 
hero  tenemento  sua  nisi  peji  legale  judicium  pariuM 
suoRUM.V  By  the  statute  called  confirmatio  cartarum,  %5 
Edw*  1.  Blackstone  says  that  '  all  judgments  contrary  t6 
it  (magna  charta)  are  declared  void.'  This  question  there- 
fore becomes  very  important  in  a  constitutional  point  of 
view. 

In  the  present  prosecution  of  Mr.  Stone,  a  right  is  affect- 
ed by  the  church  to  interfere  in  controversies  of  faith,  which 
the  church  itself  disclaims  ;  and  which,  agreeably  to  her 
own  legal  establishment,  she  cannot  exercise.  For  in  the 
twentieth  article  of  the  church,  as  that  article  was  ratified 
by  act  of  parliament  in  1.57  1,  it  is  expressly  said  that 

*  It  is  not  LAWFUL  for  the  church  to  ordain  any  thfn^  contrary 
to  Gud's  xoord  written,  neither  may  it  so  expound  one  place  of  scrip- 
ture that  It  be  repugnant  to  another.  fVhereJbre,  a/though  the 
church  be  a  witness  and  keeper  of  holy  writ,  yet    as  it  ought  not 

TO  DECREE  ANYTHING  AGAINST  THE  SAME;  SO  BESIDE  THE 
MME  IT  OUGHT  NOT  TO  ENFORCE  ANY  THING  TO  BE  BE- 
LIEVED FOR  NECESSITY  OF  SALVATION.' 

In  the  common  prayer  books,  and  indeed  in  all  the  copies 
of  the  articles  which  are  now  in  use,  the  twentieth  article 
is  printed  with  the  following  spurious  and  contradictory 
clause  : 

*  The  church  hat\  power  to  decree  rites  or  ceremonies ,  and  aulJiO' 
rity  in  controversies  of  faith.* 

,  The  good  sense  of  the  reader  will  convince  him  that  this- 
clause  is  contradictory  ;  it  is  our  business  to  shew  that  it  i* 
spurious;  or  that  it  never  constituted  any  part  of  those  arti- 
cles, which  were  established  by  act  of  parliament.  In  th6 
articles  which  were  published  by  king  Edward  the  sixth, 
this  article  concerning  '  the  authority  of  the  church*  was 
printed  without  the  preceding  clause ;  the  clause  was  not 
added  by^  the  convocation  which  revised  the  articles  in 
i56£.;  nor  by  that  which  met  in  1571.  The  articles  which 
were  subscribed  by  the  convocation  in  lo62  witiiout  the 
clause  were  sanctioned  by  act  of  parliament  in  1571  witht 
out  thexilause.  And  as  it  is  only  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  1571 
that  any  legal aiUhoriiy  is  vested  in  the  articles,  the  clause, 
Tvliich  asserts  the  authority  of  the  church  in  controversies  of 
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Jaitk,  not  having  been  ratified  by  law,  cannot  have  the 
force  of  law.  The  original  MS.  of  the  articles,  with  the 
subscriptions  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  both  pro- 
vinces, and  the  clergy  of  the  lower  house  of  convocation 
does  not  contain  the  clause^  as  may  be  seen  by  inspecting 
the  document  itself  in  the  library  of  Bennet  college,  Cam- 
bridge. Several  thousand  copies  of  the  articles  were  pub- 
lished both  in  Latin  and  English  in  1571,  which  do  not  con- 
tain the  clause;  and  no  Latin  edition  of  the  articles  which 
does  contain  the  clause  can  be  produced  of  an  earlier  date 
than  1612,  or  more  than  forty  years  after  the  articles  were 
ratified  by  act  of  parliament.=^  The  clause,  therefore,  h* 
self'is  a  palpable  forgeri/  \  which  was  foisted  by  stealth  in- 
to the  articles  by  some  high  church  zealots  in  order  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  ecclesiastical  domination.  But  if  the  ge~ 
nuine  twenlieth  article  of  the  church  of  England  disclaim 
all  authority   in  matters  of  faith   beyond  the  authority    of 

.  the  scriptures,  on  what  ground  can  she  vindicate  her  pre- 
sent unjust,  uncharitable,  and  unscriptural  proceedings 
against  Mr.  Stone? 

U  the  judgment,  whicli  has  been  passed  upon  Mr.  Stone, 
he  not  reversed,  the  consequences  will  indeed  be  much  more 
unfavourable  to  the  best  interests  of  the  establishment  than 
the  most  unbounded  circulation  of  Mr.  Stone's  sermon  ever 
could  have  been.  The  clergy,  who,  in  the  ignorance  of 
their  zeal,  have  lent  their  aid  to  this  prosecution,  will  find 
that  they  have  been  sanctioning  a  law  against  themselves. 
For  there  are  not  ten  clergymen  out  of  a  hundred,  who 
never  preach  any  doctrine  repugnant  to  any  of  the  articles  ; 
and  if  it  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  bishop  to  deprive 
every  offender  of  his  living,  the  authority  of  a  Turkish 
bashaw  can  hardly  be  more  absolute  than  that  of  an  English 
bishop.  We  know  that  even  the  breasts  of  bishops  are  not 
impervious  to  the  feelings  of  religious,  of  political,  or  even 
personal  hostility  ;  and  though  we  trust  that  they  will  not 
often  kindle  into  a  flame,  yet  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
they  should  be  always  quiescent.  Where  so  much  is  left 
to  ihe  discretion  of  individuals,  the  baser  passions  will  some- 
times interpose  to  give  a  false  bias  to  the  determination 
even  of  the  upright  and  the  wise.  But  wiiat  consequences 
can  be  expected  from  the  foolish  and  corrupt  ?  from  the 
prejudiced  bigot,   the  servile  courtier,  or  the   time-serving 

*Sparrow  in  l)is  '  Collection  of  Articles,  &.c.  of  the  Church  of  England,'  hns 
had  the  audacity  to  insert  in  it  a  pretended  copy  which  he  gives  of  those  of  Ibt'Z* 
Biunet  has  ^one  the  same. 

.     N2    -^ 
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politician  ?  After  this  decision,  the  personal,  the  political, 
or  the  religious  enemies  of  any  clergyman  whose  instruc- 
tions are  supposed  to  deviate  even  from  the  most  absurd  of 
the  articles,  may  station  informers  in  his  church  who  may 
take  down  some  obnoxious  tenet  which  falls  from  his  mouth, 
and  cause  a  prosecution  to  be  commenced  againsthimin  the 
ecclesiastical  court,  by  which  he  may  he  deprived  of  bis 
whole  subsistence  by  the  arbitrary  fiat  of  an  individual. 
These  may  be  extreme  cases;  but  in  arguing  against  such 
unconstitutional  stretches  of  power,  extreme  cases  must  be 
put  in  order  to  shew  not  only  the  probable  but  the  possible 
abuse.  Civil  and  religious- liberty  must  go  hand  in  hand; 
they  cannot  be  disjoined.  If  the  clergy  of  England  be 
made  slaves  the  people  will  not  long  be  free. 

The  issue  of  the  present  trial  will  constitute  the  triumph 
of  the  methodists  over  all  the  honest  and  rational  ministers 
of  the  establishment.  The  evangtlical  clergy  whenever 
they  are  attacked  either  by  scripture  or  by  argument,  al- 
ways take  refuge  behind  the  strong  hold  of  the  articles. 
Here  they  entrench  themselves  behind  thirty-nine  absur- 
sidities,  not  one  of  which  is  to  be  touched  by  the  assailant 
without  theory  of  sacrjiege  and  profanation.  And  if  this 
cry,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Stone,  is  to  be  followed  by  a 
deprivation  of  all  the  comforts  of  life,  what  man  is  there 
with  sufficient  intrepidity  to  attack  the  superstition  of  this 
SAVAGE  SECT  ?  For  the  tenets  of  that  sect,  however  oppo- 
site they  may  be  to  the  scriptures,  are  congenial  with  the 
articles.  By  the  prosecution  and  deprivation  of  Mr.  Stone, 
therefore,  the  bishop  of  London  has  not  only  receded  from 
that  practice  of  christian  liberty  which  has  been  tacitly 
permitted  in  the  church  for  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  but  the  precedent,  which  this  trial  will  establi&b, 
will  in  fact  cause  not  only  the  christian  liberty  of  the  clergy 
but  even  all  the  moral  uses  of  the  establishment  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  invidious  contrivance  of  the  most  flagitious  and 
intolerant  faction  that  ever  prevailed  in  an}^  state.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  trial.  Dr.  Lawrence  said,  according  to 
the  account  of  his  speech  in  the  British  Press  for  May 
^Ist,  1808;  —  'Should  he'  (Mr.  Stone)  'repeat  his  of- 
fence, ihe  law  sentenced  him  to  three  years  confinement 
in  any  gaol  his  majesty  should  appoint,  without  the  benefit 
of  bail  or  mainprize.'  We  call  the  attention  of  the  clergy, 
of  the  legislature,  and  indeed  of  the  country  at  large  to  the 
tremendous  intimations  of  inquisitorial  persecution  which 
this  sentence  (if  it  were  delivered  and  we  have  never  seen   it 
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contradicted)  must  have  been  intended  to  convey.     Yet  this 
is  the  Dr.  Lawrence  who  said   that  this    was  not  an  ecclesi- 
astical prosecution  ;  that  it  was  not  a  prosecution  which  con- 
cerned the  truth  or   falsehood  oF   particular  doctrines,   but 
only  the  violation  of  the  statute;  and  that  though  Mr.  Stone 
must   conform   to    that   law   while  in  the  church  yet  that 
out  of  the  church    he  was  at  liberty  to  defend   his  own  tlieo- 
logical   opinions.     Yet   at  the  moment  Mr.  Stone  is  about 
to  be  deprived  of  his  living  and   to  be  driven  from  the  pale 
of  the  church,  this  consistent  accuser  tells  him,  that  if  he 
continue,    according  to  his  conscience,  to  defend  the  same 
tenets,  or,  in  the  Doctor's  own  language  to '  repeat  his  offence,' 
he  is   to   suffer  an  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  three  years, 
as  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  some  atrocious  crime.     This  trial,, 
therefore,  must  be  regarded  by    all  the  friends  of  religious 
liberty  as    the  commencement   of  a   proscription  of  certain 
scripturaIopinions,and  as  tending  to  revive  the  days  of  Popish 
bigotry   and    intolerance.     On  this  occasion   we   feel   it    a 
duty  paramount  to  every   other   to  sound    the   alarm  to  the 
whole  body  of  Unitarian  christians,  wfio  worship, aschrist 
HIMSELF    DID,  one  oni:y  god.     If  Dr.    LawrcRce   meant 
any  thing  by  the  words  quoted  above,  what   could  he  meaa 
but  that  government  intended  to  put  in  force  the  statute  of 
the  gth  and  10th  of  William  IN.  c.  32?  by  which  it  is  en- 
acted that,  if  any  person  educated  in  the  christian  religion, 
or  professing  the  same,  shall  by  writing,  printing,  teaching, 
or  advised  speaking,  deny  any  of  the  persons  in  the  holy    tri^ 
nity  to  he  God,  he  shall,  upon  the  first  offence,  be  rendered 
incapable  to  hold  any  office  or  place  of  trust  ;  and  for  the  se- 
cond,be  rendered  incapable  of  bringingany  action, being  gunr- 
dian,  executor,  legatee  or  purchaser  of  lands,  and  shall  suffer 
threeyears  imprisonment  zvithout  hail.  Such  is  the  merciful  law 
with   the  infliction  of  which  Mr.  Stone  has  been  menaced  ; 
and  let  it  be  remembered   that  this  menace    will    apply  to 
all  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  worship  the  Father  of 
mercies,  the  God  of  Christ  and    of  all  mankind,  in   Essex- 
street  chapel,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Stone.  Each  of  these  persons, 
and  indeed  every  Unitarian  christian  in   the  united  empire, 
does  either  by  trriting,  printing,  teaching,   or  advised  speak- 
ing, deny  two  of  the  persons  in  what  is  called  the  holy  trinity 
to  be   God.     For   this  denial  they  are   still  liable,    in    this 
enlightened  period  and  in  this  favoured  asylum   of  civil    li- 
berty, to  be  deprived  of  all  the  benefits  of  law;    of  all   the 
enjoyments  of  civilized    society;  and  of  every    thing   that 
can  render  life  dear.    And  yet  while  the  upright   and  the 
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wise  body  of  unitarian  and  rational  christians,  who 
worship  God  m  no  other  way  than  Christ  himself  did,  and 
all  whose  tenets  are  favourable  to  the  purest  morality, are  thus 
placed  by  a  law  which,  has  never  been  repealed,  under  the 
axe  of  the  most  unqualified  proscription,— Llie  whining,  the 
canting  and  hypocritical  horde  of  methodists,  whose  tenets 
I'jull  up  all  morality  by  the  roots,  are  to  be  glutted  with  the 
loaves  and  fishes  both  of  church  and  state,  and  to  bask  in 
the  sun-shine  even  of  episcopal   approbation  ! ! ! 

In  the  present  article   we  have  endeavoured  to  shew  that 
the  spirit   and  the  usage  that  the  most  exalted   theory   and 
the    most  approved    practice     of    the    establishment    are 
directly     opposite     to      that     exercise      of     ecclesiastical 
intolerance  to    which   recourse   has  been   had  in   the   case 
of  Mr.  Stone  : — that  the  opinions  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
clergy  are  and  have  long  been  at  variance  with  the  liturgy  and 
the  articles,  that thebesl  and  the  wisest  among  the  ministers  of 
the   church,  since  the  days  of  archbishop  Laud,   have  both 
from  the  pulpit  and  the  press  maintained  tenets,  which    are 
directly  opposite  to   some  of  the  articles,  without  this  prac- 
tice having  been    made   the  ground  of  any   persecution  like 
the   present;  that  the  exercise  of  the  most  perfect  liberty  in 
the  interpretation   of   the  scriptures    is  not  only   expressly 
sanctioned  but  authoritatively  enforced  in  the  whole  of  the 
ordination  service ; — that,  by  the  decision  in  this  case,  that 
lionour  is  claimed  for  the  articles  which   is  due  only   to  the 
scriptures;  that  the  divine  authority  of  the  New  Testament 
is  placed    below  ihe^human   authority  of  the  articles  :  that 
the  bishop  of  London  passed  sentence  of  deprivation  on  Mr. 
Stone  without  having  been   personally  present  at  the  trial, 
and  without  having  heard   at  least  from   the  mouth  of  Mr. 
Stone  either  his   defence  or  his  apology  ;  that  due  lime  was 
liardly  taken    to  consider  whether    the  apology  which  Mr. 
Stone  offered  ought  to  have  been  accepted;  that  the  bishop 
was  not  compelled  by  the  statute  to  proceed  to  such  an  extrem- 
ity of  punishment  against  his  fellow  christian  and  his  brother 
clergyman  ;  that  the  statute  did  not  command  the  bishop  as 
the  absolute  fiat  of  unconditional   law,  but  only  permitted 
liira,  without  breach  of  law,  to  deprive  Mr.  Stone   of  all  his 
ecclesiastical  emoluments;   that  such  permission, being  con- 
trary to  the  GREAT  CHARTER  of  English  liberty,  it  is  at  least 
doubtfiTT,  whether  it  can  be  cunstit ulionaliy  exeic\sed  ;   tliat 
the  living  of  a  clergyman  is  a  freehold,  of  which  according  to 
the  civil  and  political  law  of  the  land,  he  cannot  be  deprived 
\y\ihoui    the  judgment  of  his  peers;   that,   on    this  ground, 
if  oil   no  other.  It  belongs,  to  the   constitutional  guardians 
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of  the  Jiberties  of  the  subject  to  take  the  proceed- 
ings of  Mr.  Stone  under  their  special  cognizance  ;  that 
the  precedent,  which  will  be  established  by  bis  trial,  if 
not  set  aside,  must  be  subversive  of  that  religious  liberty 
which  is  the  indefeasible  right  of  the  clerg}'^,  not  only 
as  members  of  a  protestant  establishment,  but  as  the  ser- 
vants of  Christj  who,  in  points  of  religious  belieF,  is  the 
only  master  whom  they  can  conscientiously  acknowledge 
upon  earth  ;  that  from  what  dropped  from  Dr.  Lawrence 
during  the  proceedings,  it  appears  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
authors  of  this  prosecution  to  put  in  force  the  act  of  the 
ninth  and  tenth  of  William  III.  which  inflicts  themost  barba- 
rous punishment  on  those  who  deny  any  one  of  the  supj^osed 
persons  in  the  Trinity  ;  that  hence  all  rational  believers  in 
the  one  God  and  Father  of  Christ  have  serious  ground  for 
anxious  alarm  ;  and  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  par- 
liament to  interfere,  and  to  adopt  such  measures  on  the  oe- 
casion  as  may  appear  to  them  best  to  promote  the  motal  in- 
terests of  the  establishment,  to  secure  the  christian  liberfy 
of  the  clergy  and  the  freedom  of  religious  opinion  through- 
out the  united  empire.  In  what  we  have  stated  on  this  sub- 
ject we  have  discharged  an  important  duty ;  and  we  trust 
that  we  have  deserved  well  of  all  denominations  of  chris- 
tians who  are  the  friends  of  charity  and  peace,  and  who 
worship  THE  FATHER  of  mcrcies  and  tlie  God  of  all  coin- 
fort  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  been  informed  that  a 
subscription  has  been  opened  for  Mr.  Stone.  To  this  vve 
trust  that  the  friends  of  religious  liberty,  of  scriptural  truth 
and,  above  all,  of  christian  charity  will  contribute  their 
generous  donations.  Subscriptions  will  be  received  by 
Browne,  Cobb,  and  Co.  Bankers,  60,  Lombard  street. 


Art.  VIL — A  few    Observations  on   the  present    State    of 
the  Nation;  in  a   Letter   to    his  Grace  the  Duke   oj  Bed- 
ford,     By  the    Rev.  F.  Randolph,  D,  D.      Sz;o.  pp,  9p. 
VVilkie  and  Robinson,  180S. 

AMONGST  all  the  calamities,  with  which  the  country  is 
at  present  surrounded,  w€  are  wiilmg  to  believe  that  some 
circumstances  are  to  be  discovered,  from  which  the  best 
materials  for  hope  and  consolation  may  be  fairly  drawn  ; 
and  particularly  that  the  public  mind  is  undergoing  a  very 
wholesome  change  in  regard  to  some  of  the  leading  points 
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in  our  political  relations.  At  no  period  do  we  remember  to 
have  noticed  so  many  valuable  pamphlets  by  men  of  sound 
understandings  and  considerable  attainments,  which,  with- 
out party  views,  or  selfish  interests,  have  recommended  to 
the  country  that  firm,  moderate,  and  sensible  line  of  conduct, 
which,  if  sooner  adopted,  might  have  prevented  all  the  evils 
we  feel,  and  to  which  we  must  ultimately  resort  for  redemp- 
tion from  them.  Dr.  Randolph  has  ranked  himself  in  this 
useful  and  honourable  class  of  writers,  by  his  good  sense, 
liis  liberality,  and  his  strong  conviction  of  the  indispensible 
union  between  the  general  principles  of  morality,  and  the 
political  duties  of  nations. 

From  the  failure  of  all  our  schemes,  and  the  dreadful  in- 
crease of  the  mischiefs  they  were  designed  to  correct,  the 
author  thinks  it  reasonable  that  we  should  enter  on  a  com- 
plete revision  of  plans  and  motives,  with  a  fixed  resolution 
of  amendment  in  all  that  may  be  found  erroneous.  And 
though  we  are  not  prepared  to  go  along  with  him,  in  main- 
taining that  the  present  war  is  peculiarly  marked  with  the 
judgments  or  the  indignation  of  heaven,  yet  to  those,  who 
are  fond  of  viewing  things  in  this  light,  while  they 
jnake  a  constant  exception  in  their  own  favour,  the  follow, 
ing  pointed  remarks  are  fit  subjects  for  very  serious  consi-* 
deration : 

*  The  man  of  serious  thought.'  says  the  Doctor,  ^  will  not  dare 
to  suppose,  that  upon  a  moral  and  religious  comparison,  our 
fountlation  of  frust  is  stronger  than  thai  of  many  who  have  perished. 
He  will  not  venture  to  pronounce,  in  the  name  of  his  country,  I  am 
holier  than  thou;  or  that  we  ourselves  might  not  have  as  justly 
shared  a  portion  of  their  sad 'inheritance.  But  I  forbear  speaking 
on  this  high  theme,  too  sacred  for  any  place  but  that  in  which 
we  are  now  once- more  called  upon  to  deprecate  the  just  anger 
of  God  against  his  vi(;!ated  laws.  I  mean  only  to  urge,  that  if 
•war  be  necessary  ;  if  neither  liberty,  lans,  nor  religion,  can  be  pre- 
served without  it  ;  if  the  vanity  of  our  own  counsels  pi/^  us  not  to 
shame  ;  if  we  feel  that  it  would  be  impossible  or  ynsafe  to  follow  the 
advice  which  God  gave  to  his  people,  under  circumstances  very  simi- 
lar to  ours  ;  *  in  returning  and  rest  ahall  i/e  be  saved,  in  quiet?iess  and 
in  confidence  shall  be  your  strength  ;  *  then  we  must  await  the  deci- 
sion qf  arms;  but  the  seventy  of  the  decree  which  imposes  this 
duty  upon  us  demands  every  thing  in  unison  with  it;  a  christian, 
as  well  as  a  warlike  spirit  ;  a  moral  as  well  as  a  martial  grandeur  ; 
an  order  of  sentiments  congenial  with  the  terrific  character  the  war 
has  assumed,' 

He  forcibly  contrasts  our  high  toned  declarations  of  war 
with  the  mean  collusions  practised  to  evade  the  taxes  by 
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which  alone  it  can  be  waged,  and  still  more  feelingly  de- 
nounces the  inconsistency  of  our  professed  regard  for  civili- 
zation and  public  morals,  with  the  unprincipled  outrage 
that  has  degraded  us  below  the  avowed  profligacy  of  our 
barefaced  enemy. 

On  this  subject,  we  are  happy  to  find  that  the  moral    sense 
of  the  people   has  almost  universally  disclaimed  the  violence 
of  the  government,  and    that  the  affecting    appeal    of    the 
crown  prince  to  the  minds  of  Englishmen  has  received  the 
answer  it  deserved.     *  It  is  a  deed,   (he  said  in    his  declara- 
tion) which   sullies   the  reign  of  a  virtuous   monarch,   and 
which  every  generous  and  feeling  mind,  even  in   England, 
must  condemn.*     It  is  melancholy  that  the  national  charac- 
ter should  suffer  for  an  act  so   incapable  of  being  defended 
on  any  grounds   of  justice  or   policy,  that  we  can  only  re- 
gard it  as  a  party  mancxiuvre.     After  all  the  clamors  against 
the  late  ministers  for  want  of  activit}^   it  \^as   thought  that 
some  strong   measure  was  necessary    to  dazzle  the  public 
mind  ;  and  the  expedient  that  was  hit  upon  could  not  pos- 
sibly fail  of  success,    whenever  the   moral  objections    to  it 
were  removed.     The  same  selfish  faction,  which  could  pur- 
chase power,  at  the  hazard  of  involving  the  country  in    the 
bitterest  religious  dissensions,  vvould  not  hesitate  to  preserve 
it,  with  the  certain  loss  of  the  principle  and  liouor  of  the 
country.  - 

Dr.  Randolph  freely  declares  his  opinion  that  peace,  if 
attainable,  is  a  most  desirable  object,  and  after  observing 
that  '  it  has  been  the  misfortune  of  this  war  to  bring  partial 
good  out  of  general  evil,*  exposes  the  mischievous  taWncy, 
that  war  is  essential  to  our  prosperit3\  He  then  combats 
the  notion  of  our  being  independent  of  commerce,  with 
much  good  sense,  but  perhaps  in  a  stile  somewhat  too  de- 
clamatory for  the  simple  details  of  political  economy.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  this  part  of  the  vvfork,  because  the 
answers  to  Mr.  Spence  have  all  proceeded  on  grounds  near> 
ly  similar.  With  regard  to  the  author's  proposal  for  increas- 
ing the  property  tax  to  a  fifth,  for  the  purpose  of  immedi- 
ately paying  off  a  large  portion  of  our  national  debt,  we 
acknowledge  that  he  appears  to  calculate  more  on  the  pa- 
triotism of  our  countrymen,  than  facts,  or  even  his  own  ob- 
servations, will  be  found  to  warrant.  But  the  pamphlet 
on  the  whole  is  extremely  creditable  to  the  writer,  and  proves 
that  his  general  views  unite  the  good  sense  of  an  enlighten- 
ed politician^  and   the  benevolence  of  a  christian  divine. 
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Art.  VII. — The  Ahysslnian  Reformer,  or  thd  Bible  and  Sa- 
bre, a  Novel.  By  Charles  Lucas,  M.  J.  Author  of  the 
Ivfernal  Quixote,  S)C.  S;c,  12«20.  3  vols,  Hichards^  Corn- 
hill.    1808. 

KAROLE  REUSHO,  the  hero  of  the  present  interesting 
performance,  was  made^  governor  of  Maitsha,  in  i\bjssinia, 
for  some  service  which  "lie  had  rendered  to  the  king  of 
Gondar  in  crushing  the  rebelUon  of  Kefla  Boro.  Karole 
Reushd,  whose  education  had  been  conducted  under  tlie 
auspices  of  Abba  Moreta/  prior  of  the  monastery  of  St.  John 
apostle  and  evangehst  adjoining  the  sacred  mountain/  had 
no  sooner  entered  on  his  government  than  he  commenced 
reformer;  and  amon^  other  innovations,  endeavoured  to 
abohsh  the  practice  of  eating  raw  meat,  or  rather  flesh  cut 
from  the  living  animal.  This,  whh  the  fate  coramoD  to 
the  attempts  of  wise  and  virtuous  reformation,  excited 
general  dissatisfaction.  VVodriska,  a  real  enemy,  but  a 
pretended  friend,  whose  hfe  Reusho  had  saved  in  the  con- 
flict with  Kefla  Boro,  bad  secretly  caluiiiniated  all  his  pro- 
ceedings at  the  court  of  Gondar,  and  had  prevailed  on  the 
king  to  bestow  on  him  the  government  of  Maitsha  in 
lieu  of  Reusho  whom  he  was  ordered  to  depose  and  to  de- 
stroy. He  was  proceeding  to  execute  his  purpose  when  a 
slave  named  Rahad,  made  Reusho  acquainted  with  his  in- 
tentions. The  unfortunate  reformer  has  just  time  to  fly, 
attended  by  the  faithful  Rahad,  and  closely  pursued  by  the 
treacherous  V^^odriska.  He  kills  the  latter  in  single  com- 
bat with  the  sword  which  he  had  taken  from  Kefla  Boro  ; 
and  on  this  trusty  weapon  one  of  the  principal  events  in  our 
hero's  life  is  made  to  hinge.  In  crossing  the  desert,  Keu- 
sho  and  honest  Rahab  are  made  prisoners  by  some  wander- 
ing Arabs,  who  sold  them  as  slaves  to  Mohammed  Ali  Bey. 
The  bey  had  no  sooner  l)eccme  acquainted  with  his  history 
than  he  made  both  Reusho  and  his  servant  a  present  of 
their  liberty!  In  a  battle  which  the  Mameioucs  afterwards 
fought  with  the  French  near  the  pyramids,  Reusho  is  wound- 
ed and  carried  prisoner  to  Cairo.  He  is  treated  with  great 
humanity  and  attention  by  the  enemy.  His  friend  and 
protector  Ali  Bey,  whose  life  he  had  saved  in  the  battle,  in 
vain  used  every  means  to  obtain  his  liberty. 

In  their  way  to  Egypt  the  French  had  captured  a  lr*ortu- 
guese  vessel,  with  an  English  merchant,  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter on  board.     Thev  were  carried  to  Cairo,  where  the  daugh- 
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ter   was   harassed     by   the    importunate    attention  of    the 
French  officers.     On  a  particular  occasion  the  gallantry   of 
one  of  the  generals  had    so  much  alarmed  the  fair  captive, 
that  her  screams  brought  the  Abyssinian,  who  was  placed   ia 
an  adjoining  apartment,  to  the  spot.     Reusho   was  ordered 
by  the  chief  to  withdraw,  but  his  naked  sword  was  the  only 
answer  to  the  threat.      He  was,   however,  forced   back  into 
his  room  which  he  was  ordered  not  to  quit  on  pain  of  death. 
The  Abyssinian  was  not  destitute  of  sensibility,   which  was 
powerfully  excited  by   the  interesting   female  he  had   seen, 
and  whom  he  had  with  so   much    intrepidity  aitempted   to 
serve.     He  seems,  indeed,  to  fall   in  love  at  first  sight,  and 
the  lady  herself,  as    appears  in   the    sequel,    was    far  from 
having  been    unmoved  by  the   attractive  figure  and    heroic 
demeanour  of  the  swarthy  prince.     Reusho  could   not  erase 
the  idea  of  the  lovely  stranger  from    his  recollection.      His 
close  confinement    by     preventing    the    disj)er6ion   of  his 
thoughts  tended    to  strengthen   the    impressitjn.     The  first 
sensation   of  preference   soon  swelled  into   a  passion  of  ex-^ 
elusive  love.     His  letters  to  Ali  Bey  are  a  warm  description 
of  what    was  passing  in   his  heart.     Some   tempting  offers 
were  made  to   Hcushg  to  induce  him  to  cooperate  with   the 
French  ;  but  he  refused,  because,  *  he  did  not  like  the  caused 
The  general   at  last   determined  to  send  him  a  prisoner  to 
FVance,  but  he  previously  gave  him  his  sword  and  his  former 
freedom  of  paiole.     Previous  to  his  departure  he  is  furnished 
by  the  sedulous   Kahad    in  conjunction    with  tvvo    English 
sailors,  who  make  an  aperture  through  the  roof  of  his  apart- 
ment, with  an  opportunity  of  escape;  of  which  however  he 
refuses  to  profit  because  *  he  had   given  his  promise  to   the 
general.'     Before  he  leaves  Cairo   he  receives  a  letter  from 
the   lovely  stranger,  whom   he   had    endeavoured    to  rescue 
from   the  insulting  freedoms  x}f  the  French    general.     This 
letter    was  signed  Anna  Mellison:  and  proved  as  refreshing 
to  his  mental    uneasiness    as    water   to    his    physical  thirst 
while  he  was  crossing  the  desert  from  Cairo  to  Alexandria. 
At  Alexandria  a  Jew-merchant  in   vain  offered  to  purchase 
the  sword  which    Reusho   had  taken   from   Keflo    Boro  for 
two  hundred  ounces  oi  gold  or  any   price  which  he    might 
think  proper  to  name.     In  case  Reusho  should  ever  change 
his  mind,  the  Jew  gave  him  a  card  to  take   to  the   principal 
person  of  his  tribe  m  whatever  part  of  the  world   he  might 
be,  who  wouW  direct   him  to  some  one  thnt  would  give  him 
bis  own  price  for  the  weapon.     In  his  way  irom  Alexandria 
to  France  Rtusho  is  taken   by  an  English  ship  of  war.     lu 
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England  his  story    is    heard  with  interest;  he   is  hospitably 
entertained,    gains    admission  into    famihes  of  distinction  ; 
and   receives    a  regular     allowance  from  the  government. 
Rensho  vjrrites  constantly  to  his  friend  Mohammed  Ali  Bey 
to  give  him  an  account  of  what  he  has    seen  and  heard    in 
England.     Some  of  these  letters  are  full  of  judicious  obser- 
"vations  on  present  modes  and  recent  occurrences.     After  he 
has  been  some  time  in  England,  Reusho  accidentally  meets, 
at   the  exhibition,  with    hi's  Egyptian   acquaintance  Anna 
Mellison.     She  recognizes   our  hero  and  is  greatly  agitated 
at  the  interview.     JVIiss  MelHson's  father    receives  Reusho 
with  great  cordiality,  and  informs  him  that  the  honest  Ra- 
had  had  been  the  means  of  effecting  their  escape  from    the 
"vile  durance  of  Cairo.     Reusho  finds  Mr.  Mellison  involved 
in  great  pecuniary  difficulties".     He  had  a  debt  of  six  thou- 
sand  pounds   to    discharge    in   a  short   time;     a   note  for 
twelve    hundred   of  which   was     immediately    due.      This 
was  in  the  hand  of  an  amorous  old  banker  Sir  James  Stock- 
port,  who    had  long  cast  an  anxious   look   on  the  elegant 
form  of  Miss  Mellison,  and  would  readily  have  cancelled  the 
whole   debt   in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  so  beautiful  a 
prize.     But  the  father  would  not  consent  to  so  base  a  sacri- 
liee  of  his  child.     When    Reusho  called   one   morning  at 
Mr.  Mellison's  he  found  the  bailiffs  in  his  house.     Sir  James 
had    procured   his    arrest  for    one    thousand  two    hundred 
pounds.     Reusho  instantly    makes  every  effort   to  raise    the 
money.     He  takes   his  sword  to    a  pawnbroker  who  proves 
to  be  a  very   honest  man  ;  the  hilt  is  examined    and    found 
to  contain  jewels  of  inestimable  value.     Mr.  Mellison   is  set 
at  liberty  ;   the   twelve    hundred    pounds    are  paid ;    and   a 
large  sura  is  lent  him  by  Reusho  to  remove  all  other  incum- 
brances ;  till  his  affairs  which   had  been  greatly  disordered^ 
by  the  speculations  of  a  partrfer  in  the  East,  could  be  final- 
ly arranged.     Mr.  Mellison    receives   an  anonymous   letter 
informing  him  that  a  captain  Bourdeville,  a  French  officer 
on  his  parole,  who  makes  a  conspicuous   figure  in    the   pre- 
sent  performance,    intended    in  the   evening    to   carry   off 
his  daughter,  whom  he    had  known   in    Egypt  ai^d  whom 
he  had  persecuted  by    his  addresses  in  England.     Reusho^ 
whose    je'alousy   had    been   in    some    degree  excited     by 
Bourdeville,  resolves  to  be    in  the  way  at  the    time  when 
this    adventurous    project    was    to   be    put  in    execution, 
determined    to    prevent    it  if  it  turned  out   that   the.  la- 
dy  herself  had  no    part   in  the   contrivance.     In  the  dusk 
of  the  evening    Bourdeville    approached     Mr.    M<^llison*s 
bouse  with   a  carriage  and  four  horses.     A  female^   who 
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was  an  acquaintance  of  the  family,  and    who  was  Bourde- 
ville's  agent  in  the   plot,  was   sent  to  the   door  in    order  to 
speak  to  Miss    Mellison.     That  lady   no  sooner   appeared 
than  she  was  pulled    into  the  road  ;   and  at  tlie    same  time 
Bourdeville  and  his  attendant  proceeded  to  force  her  into  the 
carriage.     Her  screams  convinced  our  hero   that   her  resis- 
tance was  not  feigned ;    he  cut  the   traces,  and  when    the 
horses,  which  were  ordered  to  proceed,  set  off,  the  carriage 
was  soon  left  motionless  behind.     The  assailants  fled,  and 
Reusho  bore    Miss   Mellison    into  the   house.     This  event, 
which  convinced  our  hero  of  Miss  Mellison's  sincerity,  only 
increased  his  love.     After  this, 'Reusho  is  challenged  by  hi« 
irritated   antagonist    Bourdeville.     The   parlies   fight  with 
swords,  Reusho  was  slightly  wounded    in  three  places,   but 
he  succeeded  at  last  in  cutting  off  his  adversary's  right  arm; 
though  his  generosity  spared  his  life.     In  the  fever,  whicli 
was   the  consequence  of  this  encounter,   Reusho    is  visited 
by  Mr.  MeJiisoh  and  his  daughter.     In  this  crisis  of  his  fate 
he  is  convinced  of  the  reciprocal  attachment  of  Miss  Melli- 
son. His  friend  Mohammed  Ali  Bey  with  his  wife  Fatima  aad 
family,  visit  England  after  the  peace.     Ali  turns  Christian, 
settles  in  England,  changes   the  name   of   Mohammed    in- 
to Matthew;  and  is  created  a  baronet  under  the  name  of  Sir 
Matthew  Alibey.     Reusho  marries  Miss  Mellison  ;  and,  as 
is  usually  the  case  in  these  fictitious  representations  of  life, 
before  the  curtain  is  letdown  and  the  author  puts  a  *  finis*  to 
his  toils,   all  the  parties  seem   consigned   to  the   fruition  of 
unclouded    bliss.     This  is  a   brief  outline   of  the  principal 
story,  without  including  the  extraneous  and  subordinate  de- 
tails.    Some  of  these  are  interesting  and  others  might  have 
been  omitted  without  any  disadvantage  to  the  work.     It  i& 
the  common-place  expansion   of  a  novel   which  principally 
weakens  the  elfect.     Some  of  the  characters   are  imagined 
with  skill  and  supported    with    consistenc3\     Among  these 
we  may  reckon  that  of  Captain  Bourdeville,  a  vain,   boast- 
ing,  and   flippant   Frenchman  ;   a  heterogeneous  but  very 
common  mixture  of  scepticism  and  credulity  ;  a   professed 
contemner  of  revelation,  and  yet  a  devout  believer  in   astro- 
logers and  fortune-tellers.  After  having  laughed  at  religion  ali 
iiis  former  lite  he  resolves  after  the  loss  of  his  arm  to  become 
priest  on  his  leturn  to  France,   and  makes  no  doubt  of  ob- 
taining a  bishopric,  in  order  to  console  him  for  his  disbelief 
of  Christianity,     As  a  prelude  to  his  pious   design   Bourde- 
ville resolved  to  set  about  reading  the  bible;   and  he   began 
with  the  book   of  revelations;  'forthat, '  said  he,   'being 
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the  most  difficult,  if  [  understand  I  shall  know  all  the  rest ! ' 
The  marchioness  de  Vaurecour  is  a  lively  French  emigree 
with  all  the  characteristic  frivolity,  attractive  gaiety, 
sparkling  wit, and  luat  of  dissipation  which  are  so  often  the. 
properties  of  the  females  in  France.  Bourdeville  who  had 
been  carrying  on  ah  intrigue  with  this  lady,  writes  to  her 
several  very  sprightly  and  amusing  letters  from  Egypt; 
and,  when  he  comes  to  England,  introduces  lleusho  to  her 
acquaintance.  The  marchioness  is  deeply  impressed  by 
the  figure,  sense,  and  accomplishments  of  the  young  Abys- 
sinian ;  and  lays  close  siege  to  his  heart.  But  the  place 
was  already  occupied  by  the  fidelity  of  love  ;  and  even  the 
charms  of  the  marchioness  could  not  make  a  breach  in  the 
walls  or  tempt  the  garrison  to  betray  their  trust.  The  mar- 
quis is  very  well  pleased  with  the  gallantries  of  his  wife 
and,  like  many  other  Frenchmen  on  similar  occasions,  seems 
to  pride  himself  on  the  homage  which  she  receives  and  the 
admiration  which  she  excites.  In  the  course  of  the  work 
the  marquis  sickens  and  dies;  but  during  his  illness  he  is 
attended  by  his  frail  rib  with  an  assiduity  and  tenderness 
which  shew  that  depravity  had  yet  left  untouched  the  fibres 
of  her  heart.  After  her  husband's  death  and  seeing  the  af- 
fections of  Rensho  immoveably  fixed,  she  is  induced  to  mar- 
ry a  lord  Kaflan,  and,  to  all  appearance,  becomes  an  im- 
proved and  altered  character.  Honest  Kahab,  vvhose  time- 
ly information  had  preserved  Reusho  from  the  treacherous 
attack  of  VVodriska,  after  various  vicissitudes  marries  Mary, 
a  female  domestic  of  the  Mellisons;  and  Mr.  Mellison  and 
Reusho  make  an  ample  provision  for  ail  his  wants.  The 
hero  of  the  piece  presents  a  vei'y  amiable  character  ;  he  is 
modest,  courageous,  generous,  and  upright.  We  were 
much  pleased  with  the  sagacious,  benign,  and  enlightened 
spirit  which  his  letters  breathe  on  politics  and  religion.  The 
observations  evince  no  small  share  of  reflection  and  discri- 
mination in  the  writer.  The  preface  is  the  worst  part  of  the 
work.  It  contains  many  marks  of  petulance  and  irritation  ; 
and  is  besides  a  very  inaccurate  and  inelegant  composi- 
tion. 
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Art.  IX. — The  ancient  and  modern  History  of  Nice  ;  com' 
prehending  an  Account,  oj  the  Foundation  of  Marseilles  : 
to  which  are  prefixed  descriptive  Observations  on  the  Na^ 
tare,.  Produce,  and  Climate  of  the  Territory  of  the  for  met 
City  and  its  adjoining  Towns  :  with  an  Introduction,  cori^ 
taining  Hints  of  Advice  to  Invalids,  7S)hot  zcith  the  Hope 
of  arresting  the  Progress  of  Disease,  seek  the  renovating 
Influence  of  these  salubrious  Climes.  By  J.  B.  Davies, 
M.  D,  one  of  the  British  Captives  from  Ferdun,  Author 
of  Project  de  Reglement  conccrnant  Ics  Dech,and  Member 
of  several  Medical  Societies.  Svo.  JOs.  (5d,  Tipper  and 
Richards.  1807. 

WHENEVER  a  physician  travels  into  foreign  parts  and 
publishes  an  account  of  his  travels,  there  is  a  presumptioa 
in  favour  of  his  book. 

Physicians  are  frequently  well-educated,  studious  men, 
and  their  knowledge  is  of  that  sort  which  is  well  calculated 
for  general  observation  and  consequently  for  general  amuse- 
ment. A  certain  portion  of  chemistry  belongs  to  their  pro.* 
fession,  and  this  may  be  brought  forward  upon  many  occa- 
sions. A  little  mineralogy  and  a  little  botany  mix  up  suit- 
ably with  other  matters,  and  a  discussion  on  the  atmosphere 
and  the  rise  and  fall  of-  the  barometer  and  thermometer, 
serves  to  display  a  philosophical  cast  of  mind  !  Whether 
those  qualities  rendered  the  works  of  Dr.  Moore  so  agree- 
able and  instructive  we  do  not  ?ay,  being  satisfied  with  ex- 
pressing a  wish  that  other  travellers  were  as  well  qualified 
to  appear  before  the  public.  Neither  shall  we  accuse  Dr. 
Ddvies  of  deficiency,  nor  compliment  him  on  his  exuber- 
ance in  these  particulars,  since  he  has  assumed  to  himself 
the  higher  name  and  characters  of  an  historian.  We  look 
therefore  for  a  prouder  port,  and  a  more  measured  step. 

Our  author  informs  us  that  he  was  at  Nice  in  1802,  and 
that  he  was  peculiarly  anxious  to  make  enquiries  into  every 
thing  which  related  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  place  as  a  residence  for  the  sick  who  migrated  there 
from  his  native  country.  The  rules  he  prescribes,  may  one 
day  we  hope  be  serviceable  to  those  who  shall  be  afflicted 
with  pulmonary  complaints,  but  that  day  is,  in  our  opinion, 
unfortunately  too  distant  to  induce  us  to  enter  into  any  details 
upon  this  subject.  Whenever  that  much  to-be-desired 
period  shall  arrive.  Dr.  D.  and  his  meteorological  tabic  may 
be  consulted  for  the  moderate  fee  of  half  a  guinea. 

Nice,  its  environs  and  its  climate,  are  unquestionably  very 
interesting,  aad  we  were  pleased  with  some  part  of  the  de- 
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scription  which  is  here  given  of  them.  Yet  we  could  rxot 
but  sigh  for  nature  and  simphcity.  Dr.  D.  never  descends 
to  the  level  of  ordinary  language.  He  always  marches 
in  a  sort  of  poetic  prose  in  these  '  Hints  of  Advice  to  Inva- 
lids, who,  with  the  Hope  of  arresting  the  Progress  of 
Disease,  seek  the  renovating  influence  of  these  salubrious 
Chmes.'     (Preface,  page  10.) 

With  respect  to 'The  ancient  and  modern  History  of 
Isice,  and  the  Account  of  the  Foundation  of  Marseilles'  we 
must  candidly  confess  that  we  were  a  little  drowsy  before 
we  reached  the  end  of  the  section  in  which  they  are  consi- 
dered. We  would  therefore  hint  that  we  may  have  passed 
over  some  of  the  excellencies  and  bi?auties  which  a  more 
alert  reader  might  discover.  Still,  however,  we  were  wake- 
ful enough  to  assure  ourselves  that  had  the  historian  given 
us  a  pamphlet  containing  at  most  a  sixth  part  of  this  book, 
he  WQuld  have  spared  many  a  trite  remark  and  much  of  un- 
interesting history.  He  might  then  have  hoped  to  make  us 
more  vigilant,  and  his  readers  more  benignant.  But  that 
the  writer  may  not  deem  us  envious  and  malignant  critics, 
we  subjoin  an  'elegant  extract'  or  two  as  specimens  of  his 
taste  and  fancy. 

*  O  Zimmerman,  who  was  ever  here  and  felt  the  delight  of  a  tran- 
quil evening,  without  calling  you  to  recollection  ?  The  mijid  re-> 
solves,  the  imagination  warms  at  thy  sublime  cogitations ;  yet 
flighty  fancy  subsides  into  a  well  arranged  collection  of  thoughts, 
and  under  thy  fascinating  precepts  is  never  moved  but  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  heart.  On  this  desirable  connection  then,  charm- 
ing author,  rests  the  basis  of  happiness,  the  offspring  of  good  which 
thy  lessons  of  morality  have  so  finely  taught  us  to  distinguish,  and 
so  invitingly  disposed  us  to  pursue.  Happy  thoy  whose  felicity  de- 
pends not  on  the  caprice  of  fortune  ;  far  happier  still  who  seek  it 
,by  other  paths  than  those  of  gran<ieur.  Where  virtue  reigns,  con- 
tent is  near,  and  let  him  who  is  in  search  of  it  follow  thy  instruc- 
tions.'    p.  62. 

.'How  frequently,  on  this  spot,  have  I  seen  with  secret  pleasure 
and  delight,  the  rural  anjusements  of  the  peasants,  atid  hi)w  highly 
have  I  been  captivated  with  the  scenes  of  mirth  and  innocence. 
Each  swain  trips  over  th(?  lawn  with  his  chosen  fair,  listening  with 
iiAvard  rapture  to  the  echoing  accents  of  the  lyre,  sweetly  passing  time 
in  the  bosom  of  happiness  and  in  the  simplicity  of  a  smiling  country. 
Actuated  by  an  honest  passion,  his  heart  opens  to  the  artless  conver- 
sation of  his  modest  partner  ;  love  occupies  his  bosom,  and  a 
pastoral  song  explains  his  amorous  desires.  What  a  lovely  image 
ot  happiness,  of  social  concordj  and  virtue  these  contented  swains 
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afford  us!  We,  poor,  irresolute,  and  feeble  imitators  of  the  lesson 
given  us  by  untaught  man,  fancy  their  joys  fleeting  ;  and  instead 
of  having  courage  to  be  virtuous,  indulge  in  vice,  assume  a  face  of 
serenity,  and  thus  disguise  ihe  corroding  pains  of  a  wounded  con- 
science.* 

We  have  readers  of  all  sorts,  and  some  '  misses  in  their 
teens  '  may,  for  aught  we  know,  think  the  Doctor  writes  like 
a  *  killing  man.'  And  if  the  Doctor  be  a  person  of  gallantry, 
he  will  be  so  pleased  with  one  handle  of  this  compliment, 
as  not  to  suspect  that  it  may  have  another. 


Art.  X.-— ^  Description  of  Ceylon,  coritainivg  an  Account 
of' the  Count ri/y  ■nhahitnntSjand  Saturai  Productions;  with 
Narratives  of  a  Tour  round  the  Island  in  1800,  the  Cam- 
paign in  Candy  in  ]><()^,a/id  a  Journey  to  Ramisseram  in 
1804.  I/lustratrd  hu  Twenty-five  Engravings  from  origin 
nal  Drawings,  By  the  Rev,  James  Cordiner,  A.M.  late 
Chaplain  to  the  Garrison  oj'  Columbo,  In  2  Vols,  4to, 
Longman.     1807. 

CEYLON,  the  Taprobana  of  the  ancients,  and  the  Serendib 
of  the  Arabians,  a  name  so  familiar  to  the  readers  of  oriental 
tales,  was  first  visited  by  the  Porlugueze  in  1505.  After 
maintaining  a  superiority  in  it  for  upwards  of  an  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  they  were  expelled  by  the  Dutch  in  l658, 
who  in  their  turn  surrendered  it  to  the  British,  in  179^,  to 
whom  it  was  finally  ceded  by  the  peace  of  Amiens. 

The  territory  which  belongs  to  Great  Britain  forms  a  com- 
plete belt  round  the  island,  varying  in  different  places  from 
six  to  sixty  miles  in  breadth.  The  king  of  Candy,  who  re- 
tains the  whole  of  the  interior,  and  whose  capital  of  the  same 
name,  is  situated  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  is  thus 
completely  hemmed  in  by  his  powerful  neighbours,  who  do 
not  permit  him  the  advantage  of  a  single  communication 
with  the  ocean  which  flows  round  his  dominions. 

For  some  years  after  Ceylon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  En- 
glish, it  remained  under  Ihcconlroul  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany ;  but  in  1802,  it  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  his 
majesty's  ministers,  by  whom  its  affairs  are  now  entirely  re- 
gulated. It  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  an  important  acqui- 
sition to  the  British  empire,  and  was  considered  by  acertain 
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set  of  ministers,'  a  sufficient  indemnity  for  all  the  expenses 
and  losses  of  the  last  disastrous  war.  Its  advantages  how- 
ever are  all  in  embryo;  instead  of  a  benefit,  ii  has  hitherto 
"been  only  a  source  of  expence  to  government.  Captain  Per- 
ceval, indeed,  whose  account  of  this  island,  pnblished  about 
four  years  ago^  is  in  many  respects  an  authentic  and  valuable 
work,  estimates  the  annual  revenue  at  i,tfOO,OOOl.  sterling. 
But  the  present  author,  who  is  evidently  disposed  to  think  fa- 
vourably of  ihe  colony,  maintains  ihaiiis  utmostlimit  would 
"not  exceed 2i,6,600l.,  while  the  expence  of  the  various  estab- 
lishments amounts  to  330,0()t)l.  occasioning  a  yearly  charge 
of  i03,400l.  upon  his  majesty's  treasury. 

The  heat  of  the  climate  is  not  ro  intense  as  might  have 
been  expected  so  near  the  equator.  It  is  more  temperate 
and  uniform  than  in  any  part  of  ilie  neighbouring  peninsula 
of  India,  owing  doubtless  to  its  situation  as  an  island.  On  a 
great  part  of  the  coast,  the  medium  heat  is  not  more  than  81 
degrees.  Bui  in  the  inland  districts,  which  abound  in  woods 
iand  marshes,  the  air  is  generally  unhealthy,  and  in  some 
parts  peculiarly  noxious. 

The  soil  and  productions  of  Ceylon  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  Cor(jmandei,  from  which  it  is  so  narrowly  divided. 
This  circumstance,  added  to  the  shallowness  of  the  water, 
and  the  numerous  shoals  in  tlie  channel  which  separates 
them,  renders  it  more  than  probable  that  the  two  countries 
were  originally  united. 

Columbo  has  been  judiciously  chosen  for  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment, the  snulh-wesiern  coast  on  which  it  is  situated 
being  by  far  the  most  healthy  part  of  the  island,  and  so  tem- 
perate as  not  to  occasion  those  privations  of  comfort  which 
niust  be  submitted  to  in  our  other  East  India  settlements, 
Dfiore  particularly  that  of  Madras.  But  the  numerons  facili- 
-tie^  of  amassing  wealth  give  a  charm  to  the  other  settle- 
iiients,of  which  Ceylon  cannot  boast,  and  which  amply  com- 
pensates for  the  loss  of  inferior  enjoyments. 

Living  at  Columbo  is  as  expensive  as  in  any  part  of  India. 
Tlie  society  Mr.  Cordiner  represents  to  besin^ulaily  agree- 
able. An  assemblage  of  so  many  excellent  characters,  we 
are  assured,  is  rarely  to  be  found.  *  The  men  at  the  head  of 
the  civil  and  military  departments,  are  particularly  amia- 
ble;'  *  the  offices  in  the  courts  of  law  are  filled  hymen 
of  eminent  professional  attainments ;'  and  '  the  garrison  of 
Columbo  has  l)een  singularly  Ibrlunate  in  that  urbanity  of 
inanners  *  which.  Mi.  Cordiner  seems  to  think,  distinguishes 
fpihrary  men.  Whether  this  compliment  be  generally  ap- 
plicable to  the  infantry  regiment^  pf  the  line,  which  consti- 
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lute  the  mass  of  our  army,  is  we  think  very  questionable, 
^l^ey  doubtless  abound  in  men  of  iiigb  breeding  and  polished 
manners;  but  they  also  abound,  to  at  least  an  equal  extent, 
in  pertness,  vulgarity,  and  drunkenness.  IK,  however, 
all  these  fine  things,  which  Mr.  Cordiner  is  so  kind 
as  to  say  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Col  umbo,  were 
true,  that  settlement  would  doubtless  deserve  the  magj 
nificent  title  of  the  '  Indian  paradise,'  which  he  does  noi 
hesitate  to  bestow  upon  it  :  but  we,  who  are  ever  dis- 
posed to  a  discreet  scepticism  when  we  hear  of  a  greater 
excess  of  virtue  or  of  vice  than  is  consistent  with  the  varie- 
gated qualiiies  of  human  nature,  rather  believe  that 
the  society  of  Columbo  contains  an  equal  number  of  good 
and  of  bad  characters  with  any  other  circle  of  the  same 
description  and  extent,  and  that  Mr.  Cordiner,  from  hav- 
ing probably  met  with  a  greater  share  of  attention  than 
usually  tell  to  his  lot,  was  blinded  by  his  gratitude  into  a 
belief  that  they  were  superior  to  the  generality  of  mankind. 

*  The  great  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  is  divided  into  three 
general  classes,  Cingalese,Candians,  and  Malabars.  The  first  and  se- 
cond are  descended  from  the  aborigines  of  the  island  :  the  third  are 
the  offrspring  of  the  colonies  which  have  emigrated  from  the  Indian 
peninsula.  Each  class  contains  about  five  hundred  thousand  persons 
jnakiiig  the  whole  population  one  million  and  a  half.  The  Cinga- 
lese occupy  the  coasts  of  the  southern  half  of  the  island,  from 
Dondra-Mead  to  ihe  confines  of  Batticaloe  on  the  east,  and  to  the  ri- 
Ter  of  Chilauwon  the  west.  The  coasts  farther  north  are  occupied 
by  Malabars.  Both  of  these  classes  are  subject  to  the  British  go- 
vernment. The  Candians  are  entirely  shiU  up  in  the  heart  of  the 
country,  and  have  never  been  subdued  by  any  foreign  power.' 

*  The  Cingalese  are  indigent,  harmless,  indolent,  and  unwarlike, 
remarkable  for  equanimity,  mildness,  bashfulness,  and  timidity. 
They  are  extremely  civil,  and  uncommonly  hospitable  to  strangers  ; 
shewing  them  an  eager  wish  to  oblige,  and  seeming  to  delight  in  the 
performance  of  good  offices.  The  greater  part  of  them,  who  inha- 
bit the  inland  provinces,  live  apparently  in  a  primeval  state.  Their 
habitations  are  huts  made  of  mud,  or  of  the  leaves  of  irefS,  destitute 
of  every  spt  oils  of  furniture.  Fruit  is  their  principal  article  of  food, 
water  alrriost  their  only  beverage  :  and  they  wear  no  clothing  except 
a  piece  of  cotton  cloih  folded  round  the  waist.' 

*  The  Cingalese,  in  general  arc  of  a  slender  make,and  rather  below 
the  middle  stature.  Their  limbs  are  slight,  but  well  shaped  :  their 
features  regular,  of  the  same  form  as  those  of  Europeans  :  and 
their  colour  «f  various  shades,  but  not  so  dark  as  that  of  the  Indians 
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on  the  continpiit.  The  women  are  lower  in  stature  than  the  mewy 
anH  the  greater  part  of  them  not  comely.  Both  sexes  have  uni- 
formly black  eyes,  and  long,  smooth,  black  hair,  which  they  al- 
ways wear  turned  up,  and  fastened  on  the  crown  of  the  head  with 
a  tortoise-shell  comb,  or  other  instrument.  The  white  of  the  eye 
is  remarkably  clear.  Many  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  people  who 
are  not  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  h.ive  complexions  so  extreme- 
ly fair  that  they  seem  lighter  than  the  brunettes  of  England^  In  all 
ranks,  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  uniformly 
while.' 


'  The  state  of  civilization  and  modes  of  life  of  those  Cingalese 
who  have  not  yet  felt  the  influence  of  European  manners  well  ac- 
cord with  the  most  beautiful  pictures  that  ever  have  been  drawn  of 
rural  simplicity  flourishing  under  a  genialcliniate.  Their  wants  are 
but  few,  and  those  most  easily  supplied.  The  habitations  even  of 
the  most  indigent  wear  an  air  of  comfort.  Every  hui  and  every  ham* 
let  issurrounded  with  groves  of  large  fruit  trees  of  a  most  picturesque 
appearance.  The  verdure  and  the  foliage,  both  lively  and  perpetu- 
al, soften  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  gladden  the  tranquil  re» 
treats  amidst  these  blooming  thickets. 

^  Thf  houses  are  often  built  of  timber  and  clay,  and  sometimes 
only  uf  posts  and  leaves  :  they  are  rather  smaller  than  English  cot» 
tages,  and  never  consist  of  more  than  one  floor.  The  most  com- 
mon roof  is  formed  of  the  leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  They  are 
Split  length  ways  through  the  middle  of  the  centre  nerve,  and  the 
fibres  are  plaited  together,  thus  forming  sheets  of  matting  about  six 
feet  in  length  and  two  feet  broad.  When  disposed  on  the  roof,  one 
sheet  laps  over  another;  and  this  kind  of  thatch  makes  a  house 
cooUr,  and  excludes  rai»  better  than  any  other  materials  used 
withip  the  tropics.  The  hu^s  have  only  one  door,  and  the  win- 
dows are  always  small,  and  few  in  number.  'I'he  buildings 
being  merely  intended  as  an  occasional  shelter  from  rain,  are 
constructed  after  the  most  simple  forms.  They  have  no  chim- 
neys, and  excepting  a  portico  for  the  sake  of  shade,  are  devoid 
of  every  arti^cial  ornament.  The  inhabitants  spend  by  far  the 
greater  portion  oftheiriime,  both  night  and  day,  in  the  open  air, 
sometimes  reclining  qiuler  the  shade  of  a  tree,  and  sometimes  under 
the  portico  before  their  door.  Even  the  business  of  cooking  is 
carried  pn  in  similar  situations,  and  rarely  within  the  house. 
A  small  earthen  pptis  placed  between  twp  stones  with  a  few  sticks 
bejow  it;  pr  afire  is  kuuiled  in  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground.  The 
dish  out  of  which  they  eat  thei?  victuals  is  oiten  formed  for  the  oc- 
casion out  of  the  leaves  of  the  nearest  tree.  Fruit,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, js  the  principal  article  of  their  food.  Rice  is  a  luxury,  «f 
which  many  of  them  seltjom  partake  :  fish  and  flesh  coiT>e  nearly  un- 
der the  same  description.  But  many  of  their  fruits  are  extiemely 
nourishing,  and  make  very  delicious  curries  ;  amongst  these  ihe  first 
i-ij  rank  is  the  jack,  the  largest  species  of  breadfruit.     The  cbief 
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ingredients  in  the   seasoning  of  the  Ceylon  curries  are  chelies,  tur- 
meric, and   the   white  juice   of  the  cocoa-nut.     This   last    article 
is  pressed  from  the  kernel,  after  it  has  been  removed  from  the  shell 
by  an  instrument  which  performs,  at  once,  the  operations  of  a  scoop 
and  a  grater.     The  manner  of  boiling  rice  is  the  same  in  ail  parts 
of  India.      When  thoroughly  dressed,  and  soft  to  the  heart,  it  is  like- 
wise whole  and   separate,  and  so  dry  that  no  two  grains  adhere  to- 
gether.    They  occasionally  drink  the  sweet    limpid  water  which  is 
found  within   the  cocoa-nut  ;  and  sometimes  palm  wine,  or  liquor 
drawn  from    the  top  of   the  tree,  before  it  attains  an  inebriating 
quality. — The    men,  in   general  labour    but    little^  where    rice    is 
cultivated  ;  and  all  the  drudgery  of  life  falls  upon  the  women.    The 
possession  of  a  garden,  which  contains  twelve  cocoa-nut  and  two  jack 
trees,  finds  no  call  for   any  exertion.     He    reclines  all  day  in  the 
open  air,  literally  doing  not^iing  ;  feels  no  wish  for  active  employ- 
ment, and    never   complains  of  the    languor  of  existence.     What 
has    been  ascribed    to    Indians  in  general   is   not     applicable    to  ' 
this  people.     They  say,  it  is    better  to  stand    than    to   walk;    bet- 
ter to  sit  than  to  stand  :  better  to  lie   than  to  sit ;  better   to  sleep 
than  to  be  awake  ;   and  death  is  best  of  all.     If   the  owner  of  the 
garden  wants  any  article  of  luxury,  which  his  own  ground  does  not 
produce,  his  wife  carries  a  portion  of  the  fruit  to  market,  and  there 
barters  them  for  whatever  commodity  is  required.     The  only   fur- 
niture in  their  houses  is   a  few   coarse  mats  rolled  up  in  a  corner, 
which  are  spread  upon  the  earthen  floor,  when  the  inhabitants  in- 
tend to  sleep.     Tables,  chairs,  beds,  and  all  those  articles  which  are 
considered  so  necessary  iti  Europe,  are  here  totally  unknown.     The 
ideas  ofthe  common  people  seem  not  to  extend  beyond  the  incidents 
of  the  passing  hour  :  alike  unmindful  ofthe  past  and  careless  of  the 
future,  their  life  runs  on  in  an  easy  apathy,  but  little  elevated  above 
mere  animal  existence,' 

The  Cingalese  are  of  the  religion  of  Buddha,  but  some  of 
the  principal  people  profess  Christianity.  Their  language  is 
a  mixture  of  Sanscrit  and  Pali.  The  latter  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  language  of  Buddha.  The  same  is  spoken 
by  the  Candians,  who  have  originally  been  one  people  with 
the  Cingalese,  separated  only  by  local  circumstances,  and 
differing  fr3m  them  no  more  than  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Scotland,  or  any  other  country,  dift'er  ' 
from  the  low-landers,  or  those  who  dwell  on  the  sea  coast. 
The  Candians  are  upon  the  whole  less  polished  than 
their  neighbours,  owing  to  their  having  had  less  communi- 
cation with  Europeans.  They  seem  indeed  to  be  less  advan- 
ced in  civilization  than  the  natives  of  any  other  part  of  India. 
With  the  exception  of  four  or  five  families  who  constiiute  a 
sort  of  hereditary  nobiHty^  which  alone  have  the  privilege  ot 
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surrounding  the  throne,  and  filling  the  offices  of  govern- 
ment, the  rest  of  the  subjects  of  the  king  of  Candy  live  in 
a  state  of  the  greatest  poverty  and  degradation.  What- 
ever riches  the  nation  possesses,  is  concentrated  in  the  sove- 
reign and  his  few  nobles,  the  mass  of  the  people  having 
merely  the  necessaries  of  life,  while  their  entire  exclusion 
from  the  sea  prevents  their  increasing  their  substance  by 
commerce,  and  takes  away  every  inducement  to  profit  by 
the  luxuriant  fertility  of  their  soil. 

The  Candian  government  is  in  its  principle  purely  despo- 
tic, and  is  administered  both  by  the  king  and  his  ministers, 
with  the  most  r'rgorons  tyranny.  The  crown,  however,  is 
not  hereditary,  but  elective— an  anomaly  in  the  monar- 
chies of  the  East — and  by  an  antieht  law,  the  sovereign 
must  be  chosen  from  a  certain  race  or  tribe  of  Malabars,  who 
are  not  the  original  natives  of  the  island.  The  electors  con- 
sist of  a  small  number  of  the  nobles  whom  we  have  before  al- 
luded to  ;  and  as  the  choice  is  not  confined  to  any  particu- 
lar family,  the  country  is  of  necessity  convulsed  with  fac- 
tions and  conspiracies. 

Till  the  publication  of  captain  Perceval,  we  were  in  pos- 
session of  no  authentic  account  of  Ceylon,  and  our  acquain- 
tance with  it  is  still  so  imperfect,  lliat  the  present  work 
must  Leconsidered  a  desirable  addition  to  our  stock  of  tra^ 
vels.  It  is  rendered  more  valuable  by  a  curious  and  accurate 
description  of  the  manner  of  ensnaring  and  taming  wild  ele- 
phants, with  which  that  island  abounds  beyond  all  other 
eastern  countries  j  of  the  mode  of  diving  for  pearl  oysters, 
of  which  there  is  a  most  important  fishery  at  Condatchy  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Island,  as  well  as  some  others  of  in- 
ferior note,  producing  together  an  average  revenue  of  40,000f. 
per  annum  ;  of  the  stripping  of  the  cinnamon  bark,  one  of  the 
staple  commodities  of  Ceylon  ;  and  the  process  of  collecting 
natural  salt  from  the  numerous  salt  pans  which  are  found  on 
the  island.  All  these  processes,  which  do  not  admit  of  abbre- 
viation, are  described  from  actual  observation  and  authentic 
documents.  The  autlior  has  also  added  a  detailed  account 
of  the  embassy  of  general  Macdowall  to  the  king  of  Candy 
in  the  year  1800,  which  illustrates  the  numerous  and  absurd 
ceremonies  practised  at  that  court  ;  likewise  a  description  of 
Ramisseram,  a  small  island  belonging  to  tlie  East  India 
company,  between  Ceylon  and  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
which  is  disiin<>;uished  by  a  maiinificent  pagoda,  and  by  being 
so  entirely  dedicated  to  purposes  of  religion,  that  no  plough 
is  permitted  to  break  the  soil,  and  no  animal  either  wild  or 
tame  allowed  to  be  killed  upon  it.      As  this  island  lies  out  of 
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the  usual  rout  of  travellers,  it  has,  we  believe,  never  been 
before  described. 

The  part  of  Mr.Cordiner's  work  to  which  we  shall  prlncin- 
pally  conHneour  attention,  is  the  narrative  of  thf*  unfortunate 
campaign  against  the  Candians  in  180-),  in  which  the  whole 
of  the  British  forces  were  so  shamefully  surrendered  to  the 
enemy  by  theircoinmandingofficers,with  arms  in  their  hands, 
and  so  cruelly  massacred  on  the  spot  by  a  cowardly  and  perfidi- 
ous enemy.  That  disastrous  and  disgraceful  event  excited 
a  great  sensation  at  the  time,  and  its  effects  are  not  yet  done 
away.  Major  Davie,  the  commander  of  the  troops  that  ca» 
pitulated,  and  who  was  reserved  from  the  general  massacre, 
is,  we  believe,  still  a  prisoner  in  the  capital  oF  Candy.  The 
detailed  account  of  the  causes,  progress,  and  consequence 
of  the  war,  whicli  is  gfven  in  these  volume*,  will  therefore 
be  perused  with  interest.  In  a  military  point  of  view^  the 
operations  were  perfectly  insignificant,  but  we  think  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  show  from  Mr.  Cordiner*s  own  state- 
ments, which  are  evidently  intended  to  be  defensive  of  the 
measures  of  tlie  Ceylon  government,  that  the  war  might  not  , 
only  have  been  avoided,  but  that  it  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree impolitic,  and  that  the  plan  of  its  operations  was  as  de- 
monstrative of  rashness  and  incapacity  on  the  part  of  those 
who  devised  it,  as  the  adoption  of  hostilities  was  reprehen- 
sible ;  whether  we  consider  the  general  duty  to  avoid  un- 
necessary bloodshed,  or  the  particular  inexpediency  of 
risking  the  loss  of  lives  and  the  national  ciedil,  in  a  contest 
which  did  not  seem  to  offer  even  a  chance  of  success. 

When  the  Dutch  were  in  possession  of  the  coast  of  Cey- 
lon, it  was  always  an  object  with  the  East  India  company  to 
bring  about  an  alliance  with  the  court  of  Candy.  For  this 
purpose  embassies  were  sent  from  Madras  in  ihfe  years  1763 
and  ]7S'2  respectively,  but  without  accomplishing  any  thmg 
material.  Another  mission,  with  no  better  success,  was  dis- 
patched in  1796,  as  soon  as  the  English  had  obtained  com- 
plete possession  of  the  Dutch  settlements.  About  the  middle 
of  the  year  1798,  the  king  of  Candy  died,  and  the  first  Adi- 
gar,  or  prime  minister,  had  influence  enough  to  exclude  the 
relations  of  the  deceased  monarcii,  one  of  whom  is  usually 
elected,  thougli  not  of  necessity,  nor  by  any  fixed  rule  of  suc- 
cession, and  raised  to  the  throne  a  young  Malabar,  who  was 
nearly  an  ideot,  and  in  whose  name  he  managed  the  reins 
of  government  with  uncontrouied  autliority.  The  widow 
and  all  the  relations  of  the  late  king  were  thrown  into  pri- 
son,Irom  whence  the  queen's  brother,  Mootto  Sawmy,  some 
time  afterwards  found  means  to  escape,  and  having  solicited 
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and  obtained  the  protection  of  the  British  government,  wot 
committed  to  the  charge  of  the  commandant  at  JafFuapatam, 
a  settlement  at  the  northern  extremity -of  Cevlon.  So  far 
all  was  as  it  should  be. To  be  the  protector  of  greatness  in  dis- 
tress.was  worthy  of  a  British  governor  But  a  British  governor 
is  not  to  waste  the  lives  of  his  fellow  subjects  to  restore  an 
exiled  prince,  to  whom,  after  all,  the  laws  of  his  country  gave 
uo  title  to  the  crown  :  the  Candian  nation  was  competent 
to  settle  its  own  internal  adiiiinisliation,  and  Europe  during 
the  last  ten  years  had  seen  enough  of  bloodshed,  of  useless 
blood-shed,  in  the  cause  of  royally.  The  scenes  that  were 
at  that  time  transacting  at  home  might  have  been  a  warning 
to  Mr.  North.  Or  was  peace  an  object  so  little  desirable  in 
the  eyes  of  that  governor,  that  every  pretext, however  slight, 
was  to  be  seized  for  letting  slip  tlie  dogsof  war?  It  will  1)€ 
seen  by  the  sequel  that  this  prince,  who  had  the  ill  luck  to  be 
cursed  with  our  protection,  was  kept  in  reserve,  and  brought 
forward  to  play  his  allotted  part  in  the  tragedy  that  was  pre- 
paring, whenever  it  suited  our  convenience  to  elevate  liim  to 
a  throne,  or  our  security  to  offer  him  up  a  sacriHce.  In  I7fj9 
the  first  Adigar  commenced  his  communications  with  the 
Enghsh  government,  and  in  his  second  interview  wiih  Mr. 
Korth,  made  known  the  villainous  project  he  liad  in  contem- 
plation, which  was  no  other  than  that  of  taking  away  the 
life  of  the  unhappy  puppet  whom  he  elevated  to  royally, 
placing  himself  on  the  throne,  and  rendering  the  English 
masters  of  the  country,  on  condition  tiiey  would  assist  him 
in  the  execution  of  his  mcctsures.  To  acquiesce  in  a  propo- 
sal of  such  open  iniquity  was  impossible,  even  in  India 
where  the  moral  law  is  held  in  so  little  account  by  European 
governors;and  so  far  from  applauding  Mr.  North  for  rejecting 
it,we  are  disposed  to  blame  him  for  not  putting  a  decisive  stop 
to  any  further  communication  whatever  with  its  perfidious 
author.  But  instead  of  this  manly  line  of  conduct,  an  in- 
tercourse was  kept  up  vviihont  intermission,  and  tlie  Adigar's 
proposals  urged  in  repealed  conferences  wiih  the  principal 
members  of  iiie  Britisli  government,  in  each  of  which  he  dis- 
covered some  new   plan  of  villainy. 

It  seems  evident,therefore,that  there  was  a  fixed  determina- 
tion to  interfere  atanyrate  in  the  affairs  of  the  Candian  king- 
dom. Was  Mr.  North  actuated  by  a  mistaken  zeal  for  his  country 
in  wishing  to  enlarge  her  alread\'  overgrown  dominions  in  the 
JEast?  or  was  he  actuated  by  tlie  fever  of  renown,  in  et»gag- 
ing  so  obstinately  in  a  war,  which  tcnninated  in  suchdeseiv- 
ed  disgrace  to  its  authors  and  conductors  ?  there  were  three 
grounds  for  Mr.    jNorth  to   take,    any  one  of  vyhich  would 
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liav€  been  more  manly  and  more  politic  too^  than  the  mi- 
serable half  measures  which  were  eventually  adopted. 
One  cau:e  that  offered  itself  to  the  espousal  of  such  as 
were  quixotically  disposed,  was  that  of  the  fugitive  prince 
Mootto  Sawmy,  whose  fall  from  a  siate  of  splendor,  and  a 
reasonable  expectation  of  succeeding  to  the  throne,  assu- 
redly deserved  compassion.,  though  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  as  ihe  laws  gave  him  no  claim  to  that  throne,  and  he 
suffered,  in  consequence,  no  injustice  in  being  deprived  of 
it,  that  compassion  entitled  him  to  nothing  more  than  a 
refuge  from  the  jealousy  of  the  power  Ihat  had  supplanted 
him.  The  next  was  that  of  the  unfortunate  prince  who 
actually  wore  the  crown.  Whether  raised  to  that  high 
dignity  by  influence,  by  intrigue,  by  chance,  or  by  force, 
one  of  which  must  always  preponderate  in  an  elective  mon- 
archy, he  was  the  true  and  rightful  possessor,  and  if  any  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  a  foreign  power  were  either  neces- 
sary or  justifiable,  this  was  the  party  whom  both  equity 
and  generosity  would  have  called  upon  us  to  espouse.  The 
third  was  the  cause  of  a  rebel  and  a  traitor,  a  cause  which 
has  been  so  often  supported,  and  with  so  much  success, 
by  the  present  master  of  Europe.  But  thai  extraordinary 
character  never  shrinks  from  extremes.  It  is  to  their  hav- 
ing set  the  moral  law  completely  at  defiance,  as  much  as 
to  tlieir  arms,  that  the  French  owe  their  unparalleled  suc- 
cesses :  and  there  is  something  la  the  greatness  of  villany, 
which, however  it  may  inspire  detestation,  is  at  least  a  safe* 
guard  against  contempt.  There  remained  one  other  line  of 
conduct  for  imbecility  to  adopt;  namely,  to  endeavour  to 
reconcile  all  those  conflicting  interests,  (a  nice  labor,  which 
the  address  of  the  French  emperor  has  lately  accomplished  in 
►Spain, but  which  required  much  greater  talents  tlian  any  that 
the  British  settlement  inCey Ion  possessed)  and,  in  appearing  to 
befriend  each,  to  incur  the  execration  and  contempt  of  all, 
Tliis  was  the  line  of  conduct  cho«en  by  Mr.  North,  and  in  itft 
result  he  succeeded  as  well  as  if  he  had  studied  to  disgrace 
his  country.  'I'o  proceed  with  our  statemeaU;  the  base  and 
bloody  designs  of  the  first  Adigar  were  oi  course  rejected 
by  the  British  government,  but  without  any  superfluous 
wannlh.  that  might  have  given  offence  to  the  proposer* 
lie  was  informed  by  the  secretary  to  government,  that  the 
governor  would  never  consent  to  depose  a  prince  who 
had  not  made  any  aggression  agaimt  him.  The  subtle  minis- 
ter took  the  hint,  and  immediately  asked  '  what  would  be 
considered  an  aggression  ?  and  whether  an  invasion  of  the 
British  territories   by  the  Candians   would   r,pl  come  under 
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that  descrfption  ?'  As  Mr.  Cordiner  does  not  infonn  tff 
wliat  answer  was  made  to  this  significant  question,  but  merely 
remarks  that  '  from  these  circumstances  it  appeared  that 
hostilifies  were  to  be  apprehended  ori  the  part  of  the  Can- 
dians,'  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  Adigar  and  rhe  secretary 
came  to  a  tacit  uaderstandiug.  What  confirms  this  con- 
clusion is,  that  a  compromise  was  made  with  this  traitor,  that 
a  British  embassy  should  be  se^^  to  Candy,  to  propose  to 
the  kii^g  to  transport  his  per.ion  and  tiis  court  into  tlie  Bri- 
tish territories,  and  to  depute  to  tlie  chief  adigar  tiie  exer- 
cise of  his  power;  also  that  a  British  force  should  be  main- 
tained in  the  country  at  theexpence  of  the  Candian  govern- 
ment. This  conduct  can  be  construed  no  other  way  than 
as  a  direct  furtherance  of  the  plans  of  the  Adigar,  ttie  ap- 
pearances of  humanity  being  barely  kept  up,  in  the  attempt 
to  save  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  king. 

But  in  this  contest  of  duplicity  and  intrigue,  the  British 
governor  was  grievously  outwitted  by  the  Candian  minister, 
\vho  in  point  of  political  finesse,  seems  to  have  been  no  un- 
worthy rival  of  the  prince  of  Benevento.  It  was  obvious  to 
an  infant  that  his  wish  to  place  his  country  under  British 
influence  was  insincere  ;  that  he  meant  to  make  use  of  their 
assistance  to  raise  himself  lo  the  throne,  and  with  the  usual 
gratitude  of  the  great,  to  kick  down  the  ladder  by  which  he 
had  mounted.  With  all  his  crimes  he  must  be  allowed  to 
haveunited  patriotism  with  ambition,  and  to  have  laid  tiisdeep 
designs  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  his  country  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  nation  which  had  carried  war  and  deso- 
jalion  wherever  it  had  gained  footing  in  India.  JSlajor- general 
Macdowall  was  appointed  embassador.  The  first  symptom  of 
the  Adigar's  duplicity  was  a  refusal  for  the  military  force,which 
he  had  engaged  should  accompany  the  embassy,  to  pass 
the  frontiers.  'I'liis  he  imputed  to  his  want  of  influence  at 
court,  and  the  excuse  was  religiously  believed,  altliough  the 
governor  perfectly  well  knesv,  that  his  power  was  sujjreme 
in  Candy.  Only  a  sniall  escort  was  allowed  to  proceed,  and 
the  embassy  returned,  as  the  Adigar  always  intended  them  to 
do,without  bavlt^g  accomplished  any  object,  ^w  attempt  wa's 
now  made  to  negociate  with  tlie  Candian  court  through  the 
medium  of  two  other  nobles,  who  were  supposed  to  be  ene- 
mies of  the  Adigar.  Bui  in  vain.  Every  avenue  had  bc^n 
secured  by  the  wary  minister,  who  in  his  turn  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Columbo  for  no  other  object  than  to  gain  time, 
which  he  employed  in  fomenting  disturbances  in  our  territo- 
ries, in  making  every  preparation  for  war,  and  in  endeavour- 
ing to  provoke  the  English  to  commence  hostilities.    For  he 
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was  now  resolved  upon  war.  He  did  not  wish  for  the  half- 
friendsliip  of  Mr.  North.  He  would  have  been  contented 
had  he  been  suffered  to  prosecute  his  designs  without 
molestation  ur  interruption  ;  but  as  soon  as  that  gentlemaa 
refused  either  fully  to  co-operate  with  hiui,  or  to  decline 
interference  altogether,  he  despised  his  mediation,  and 
courted  his  enmity.  Provocation  followed  provocation, 
and  insult  was  added  to  insult,  till  Mr.  North  had  no  longer 
the  option,  as  he  had  had  in  the  tirstinstance,  of  avoiding  hos- 
tilities. We  shall  now  examine  the  mode  in  which  the  war  was 
conducted.  We  do  certainly  believe  that  it  was  the  Adigar's 
wise  intention,  as  soon  as  he  should  have  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  afFairs,with  or  without  the  assistance  of  the  English, 
to  attempt  their  forcible  expulsion  from  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
But  what  we  maintain,  is,  first,  that  it  was  for  Mr.  North  not  to 
acoelerale  that  event  by  any  superfluous  interference;  and  in 
the  next  place,  when  it  did  arrive,  to  confine  himself  to  a  de- 
fensive poRture,  as  the  troops  at  his  disposal  were  neither 
sufficiently  numerous  to  atchieve  the  conquest  (e\en  had 
such  a  conquest  been  desirable^,  nor  to  keep  possession  of  the 
Candian  dominions  when  acquired.  After  again  making 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  conciliate  by  negociation  and  to 
terrify  by  threats,  of  the  efficacy  of  which  latter  expedient 
a  great  opinion  was  entertained,  but  which  was  rejected  with 
disdain,  it  was  determined  to  commence  offensive  operations^ 
and  to  march  troops  into  the  interior  to  lake  possession  of 
the  capital.  Although  the  whole  of  the  British  forces  in 
the  island  do  not  appear  to  have  consisted  of  more  than 
about  two  thousand  British,  and  from  four  to  five  thousand 
native  troops,  it  was  presumed  that  this  small  force ,or  rather 
as  much  of  it  as  could  be  spared  from  the  necessary  defence 
of  the  different  garrisons,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  subju- 
gation of  the  Candian  kingdom.  The  army  destined  for  the 
service  consisted  of  no  more  than  two  liuropean  and  one 
Malay  regiment,  one  thousand  men  of  the  Ceylon  native  in- 
fantry, three  incomplete  companies  of  artillery,  and  a  small 
corps  of  pioneers.  These  marched  in  two  divisions,  from 
Columbo  and  Trincomalee  respectively,  and  arrived  nearly 
at  the  same  time  within  sight  of  Candy,  after  experiencing 
scarcely  any  opposition  except  what  arose  from  a  noxious 
climate^  and  a  most  impracticable  country.  The  roads  were 
for  the  most  part  so  steep,  rugged  and  narrow,  as  to  be  im- 
passible for  carriages  or  even  beasts  of  burden,  so  that  the 
troops  were  obliged  to  leave  almost  all  their  baggage  and 
even  the  greater  part  of  their  tents  behind  them,  and  the 
remainder  to  be  transported  on  men's  backs.    The  fatif^ue 
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and  hardships  sustained  by  ihe  army  were  incredible.  On 
taking  possession  of  the  cily,  not  a  living  creature  was  to 
be  seen,  except  a  few  dogs.  Before  evacuating  it,  the  inha- 
bitants had  set  fire  lo  it  in  many  places,  and  had  carefully 
removed  tiie   treasure,  and  every  article  of  value. 

As  soon  as  we  had  so  far  succeeded,  the  fus^itive  prince 
Mootto  Sawmy  was  sent  for  from  Jaifnapatam,  to  be  placed 
itpon^  the  throne.  Articles  of  convention  were  inime- 
etiately  entered  into  between  his  hiiJjhness  and  the  British  go- 
vernment, by  which  he  virtually  resigned  his  independence 
as  a  sovereign,  by  ceding  to  us  in  futl  sovereignly  one  of  his 
Fargcst  and  most  fertile  provinces,  two  hill  forts  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  cilyof  Candy,  which  were  supposed  to  be  im- 
pregnable, and  the  liberty  of  constructing  a  road  across  the 
whole  breadth  of  his  territcries,  from  the  settlementofColum- 
ho  to  ll)aL  of  Trincomalecon  the  opposite  coasiof  the  island. 
Many  other  privileges  and  advantages  were  also  required  and 
granted,  l^ut  unfortunately  his  highness,  on  his  arrival 
in  his  capital,  met  with  not  a  single  adherent.  He  was 
destitute  of  that  support  which  a  prince  should  find  in  the 
Mtfections  of  his  people;  and  how  feeble  was  that  of  the 
fhitish  army,  on  which  lie  relied,  he  soon  had  a  fatally  coa- 
vincing  proof. 

hi  the  mean  time  the  king  of  Candy  and  his  minister 
had  taken  refuge  in  a  strong  fortress,  two  days  march  from 
the  ca()ital.  'ihe  latter  again  opened  a  deceitful  corres- 
pondence with  the  British  under  ihe  mask  of  friendship, 
and,  strange  to  tell,  was  again  listened  to.  He  recom- 
mended that  two  strong  detachments  should  be  -sent  by 
difTerent  routes  to  attack  the  fortress  where  the  king  re> 
sidrd,  pointed  out  the  line  of  march  and  mode  ot  attack, 
;?nd  promised  thai  he  would  assist  in  delivering  the  sove- 
reign into  our  hnnds.  li  will  hardly  be  credited  that  two 
detHchments  did  actually  march  according  to  the  mode  and 
route  prescribed.  I'hey  had  not  advanced  half  a  dozen 
miles  from  the  city  before  they  were  fired  upon  by  parties 
of  (^-andians,  who  had  been  placed  in  ambush  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  who  hara=std  them  all  the  way  lo  the  fortress, 
abofU  thirty  miles.  When  they  arrived  there,  tlie  king  had 
of  course  been  removed,  and  they  found  noihing  but  the 
naked  walls.  The  commander  of  the  corps  had  more  wis- 
dom than  bis  superiors;  he  saw  that  a  snare  had  been  laid 
for  him  by  the  Adignr,  into  which  he  sliould  inevitably 
fall  if  he  continued  to  pursue  the  king,  and  prudently  set 
off'  nn  his  return  to  Candy,  during  which  he  was  harassed 
as  before,  and  fr)rrunalely  reached  head  quarters  liiough 
with  considerable  loss. 
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The  troops  had  now  occupied  Candy  about  a  month, 
and  the  rainy  season  liaving  commenced,  altended  with  its 
usual  train  of'  diseases,  it  was  determined  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  army  sliould  return  to  their  respective  quarters, 
and  that  one  thousand  men  should  remain  in  garrison  ia 
Cindy,  with  which  the  commandant  was  confident  that  he 
could  maintain  himself  securely'  against  the  whole  forces  of 
the  Candian  monarchy. 

Before  their  departure,  finding  it  impossible  to  reduce  the 
nation  to  submission,  and  that  though  possessed  of  the 
empty  houses  of  the  capital,  the  Prince  Mootlo  Saw  my 
could  not  command  a  single  Candian  subject,  an  intercourse 
was  renewed  with  the  chief  Adigar,  through  the  medium  of 
a  Candian  ambassador,  and  a  treaty  entered  into,  b}^  which 
he  was  to  be  invested  with  the  supreme  authority  in  Candy 
on  condition  of  allowing  a  certain  annual  revenue  to  Mootto 
Sawiny,  aiid  ceding  certain  forts  an'd  territories  to  Great 
Britain.  But  the  Adigar  had  refused  similar  terms  befor^^ 
the  commencement  of  tiie  war,  and  wa.-*  not  likely  to  fulHi 
them,  now  that  the  English  army  had  not  only  proved 
itself  incapable  oi  accomplishing  its  object  of  conquest,  but 
was  in  fact,  as  the  events  shewed,  completely  in  his  power. 
For  the  present,  however,  he  pretended  to  ratify  the  con. 
vention  ;  bui  soon  evinced  an  opposite  determination  by  va- 
rious acts  of  hostility  ;  and  in  no  loiig  time  afterwards  by  ac- 
tually assembling  a  numerous  army  in  the  environs  of 
Candy.  On  the  morning  of  the  y4th  of  June,  before  day- 
break, the  British  were  attacked  in  their  quarters  by  such 
overpowering  numbers,  that  after  some  ineffectual  resis- 
tance, they  were  obliged  to  capitulate  on  the  followingcon- 
ditions,  VIZ.  That  the  city  of  Candy,  with  the  stores  and 
ammunition  in  it,  should  be  immediately  delivered  up  to 
theCandians;  that  all  the  British  soldiers  should  march  out 
of  Candy  with  their  arms  ;  that  the  Prince  Mootto  Sawmy 
should  accompany  them,  and  that  the  Adigar  should  take 
proper  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  till  they  could  be  re- 
moved to  one  of  the  English  garrisons.  However  deroga- 
tory  these  conditions,  when  compared  with  the  high  hopes 
they  had  so  lately  entertained,  they  would  have  been  too 
happy  in  the  safe  and  unmolested  fulfilment  of  them.  At 
five  o'clock  the  same  evening  they  marched  out,  and  reached 
the  banks  of  the  broad  and  rapid  river  which  runs  within  two 
miles  of  Candy,  and  with  the  nieans  of  crossing  which  they 
were  wholly  unprovided.     Next  morning, 

*  About  seven  o'clock  A.  M.  many  of  the  armed  Candians  as- 
semblfd  neur  them,  and  others  made  their  appoarRnce  on  thec-ppo. 
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site  banks  of  the  river,  fourFrenchmen   came   lip  to  Major  Davie^ 
and  inforraed  them  that  the  King  had  been   £;reatJy   enraged   Pt  the 
adignr   for  allowing  the    garrison  to  leave  Candy  ;   hut  that  if  tliey 
would  deliver  up   Mootto    Sawmy    they    bbould    be  supplied    with 
boats  to  cross  the  river,  and  receive  every  assistance  to  enable  them 
to  accomplish  their  march  to  Trincomailee.      .Major  Davie  replied 
that  he  would   nor  deviate  from  the   articles  of  capitulation,  which 
'both  parties  were  bound   to    observe.     Two  hours  atu-rwards,  ano- 
ther parly  of   Candian  chiefs    waited    on    Major   Davie,  spoke   to 
him  in  a  very  mild  and    friendly   manner,    and    solemnlv  declared 
the  king  was  desirous  to  see  a?;d  embrace  Mootto  Sawmy,  and  that 
he  would  receive  and  protect  him  As  a  relation.     Major  Davie  con- 
sulted his  brother  officers,  and  replied   to    the  ambassadors  that  he 
could  not  part  with  Mootto  Sawmy  without  permission  fromColumbOr 
On  this  they  again  departed,  but    returned   soon   alterwaj-ds,   and 
declaied  that  if  Mootto  Sawmy  were  wiihheld,  the  King  would  send 
his  whole  force  to  seize  him,  and  to  prevent  the  British  troops  from 
crossing  the    river.      After  anoilier   consultation  with   the  officers, 
Major  Davie  addressed    himself   to    Mootto  Sawmy,  told  him  that 
he  bad  not  sufficient  power  to  <!etain   him  longer,  but  that  the  king 
had    pledged  himsell  to  entertain    him    kindly.   Mootto  Sawmy  ex* 
claimed,  •'  My  God!  is  it  possible  that  the  triumphant  arms  of  Eng- 
land   can  be  so  humbled    as  to  fear  the   menaces  of  such  cowards 
as  the  Candians  f"  Major  Davie    and   the  other    officers  could  not 
avoid  entering  into  li is  feelings  ;  but  as   it   appeared  that  resistance 
would  prove  vain,  and  involve   them  all   in  destruction,  this  unfor- 
tunate prince  was  given  in  charge  to  the  chiefs,  who  conducted  him 
atten<leil  by  his  relatior.s  and  servants    towards  Candy.     On  his  ar- 
rival there,  he   was  carried  before  the  king,   who  upbraided  him  for 
having  attempted  to  deprive    him    of   his  crown,   and  gave  orders 
that  he  and   two   of  his  relations  ^hould    be  immediately  executed. 
Eight  of  his  servants  were  deprived  of  their  nosps  and  ears,  in  which 
niulihited    condition    they  arrived   six  "weeks  afterwards    at  Trico- 
malee,  and  have  since  been  provided  for  by  the  Ceylon  government 
at  Jaffnapatam.' 

This  sad  humiliah'on  vvas  but  a  prelude  to  which  otfr  brave 
troops  were  soon  to  undergo,  hvstead  of  assisting  lliem  in 
crossing  the  river,  accoiding  to  agreement,  the  Candians, 
who  now,  began  to  assemble  in  greater  numbers,  tbiew  every 
obstacle  in  their  way.  And  now  follows  the  tale  which  every 
British  soldier  must  weep  lo  read. 

*  About  one  hundred  Candian  Malays,  and  eighty  Caffrecs,  followed 
by  a  great  crowd  of  undisciplined  natives,  posted  themselves  at 
eleven  o'clock  A.M.  within  one  hundred  paces  of  the  British  troop  ; 
a  Dcssauve,  or  head  man  came  up  to  Major  Davie,  and  delivered 
a  message  to  him  in  public,  sayii^g,  it  was  the  king's  desire  that  all 
the  garrison  should  return  lo  Candy  unarmed;  and  that  if  they 
refubtrd  to  comply,  with  this  demand,  they  should  be  immediately 
surrounded  and  put  to  death.' 
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Mr.  Cordiner  remarks  that  some  of  the  embarrassments 
which  distressed  our  unfortunate  countrymen  may  not  yet 
be  known;  let  us  allow  those  embarrassments  to   be  as  great 
as  possible  ;  they  need  not  indeed  be  greater  than   what  him- 
self has  represented;  a  small  body  of  troops,  without  artillery, 
v/as    hemmed  in  between  a  numerous  force  on  one  side,  and 
on   the  other  by  a  broad  and   raj)'d   river,  which  could  at  no 
time  be  passed  without  great  difficulty  and  preparation.  But 
they  knew  that  they  had  to  deal  with    an    enemy  regardless 
alike  of  the  faith  of  treaties  and   of  the  calls  of  humanity; 
policy  therefore  would  have  directed  them  to  any  ri'^que, which 
might  offer  even  the  possibility  of  escape,  and  which  could 
at  the  worst   have  ended   in    an   honourable   death,    rather 
than  deliver  themselves  up  to  the  mercy  ofacruel,a  cowardly, 
and  a  treacherous  foe.     As  long  as   they  had  arms  and  cou- 
rage, their  retreat  was  not  impracticable,if  we  consider  the  im- 
mense superiority  which  their  discipline  .s:ave  them  over  the 
rude  and  effeminate  Candians.  But  the  panic  that  seized   the 
British  otiicersseems  to  have  been  too  great  to  admit  of  delibe- 
ration. It  appear?,  unquestionable  thai  Major  Davie  was  afraid 
to  die.     tie  was   placed  in   one  of    those  situations  which 
every  soldier  must  expect  will  at  one  time  or  other  fall  to  his 
lot,  in  whicU    tiie  seivice  of  his    country   required    him  to 
yield    his  life;    and  he  might  have  yielded   it  wuh  honour  ; 
nay,  in  resistance  lay  even  some   chance  of  safety  ;    but    he 
preferred  tlie    baser  and    more   dangerous  part  ;  he   i'orbad 
five  hundred    brave    men    under  his  comniand    to  use  their 
arms,  and   gave    them    up    into  the    hands  of  executioners. 
They  were  literally  led  out  two  by  two,    and    butchered    like 
oxen,  btingkno'  ked  down  with  clubs  before  the  eyes  of  their' 
commander.     He  himself  and  one  of  his   officers   were  the 
only  two  selected  for  preservation.     The  latter  died  in  con - 
fine.nent,  and  the  former  is  still  a  close  prisoner  at  Candj'. 
One  individual  alune,  a  corporal   of  the  If^fh  regiment,  re- 
turned to  trie  British  settlements  to  tell  the  horrid  tale.     He 
w'as  led  out  in  his  turn   with   his  companion,  knocked  down 
with  tlie   butt  end  of  a  musket,  and  lefi  for  dead,  in  which 
condition  he  remained  for  some  time;  but  finding  himself 
recover,  contrived  to  swim  across  the  river,  and  find  his  way 
to    he  nearest  British  fort. 

On  hearing  the  disastrous  tidings,  the  British  settlements 
were  in  a  slate  of  the  greatest  consternation.  The  Candians, 
flushed  with  their  success,  prepared  to  besiege  Columbo, 
and  the  king  himself  a  Ivanced  at  tae  head  of  a  numerous 
rabble  for  the  purpose.  But  though  adepts  in  the  arts  of  ti«a- 
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cherous  cunning,  ibey  were  incapable  of  carrying  on  offen- 
sive operations  with  success-  They  were  easily  repulsed 
with  hardly  the  loss  of  a  single  soldier  on  our  part 
by  the  garrison  of  a  small  fort  which  covered  the  road 
to  Colunibo;  an]  additional  proof  that  the  troops  under 
Major  Davie's  command  need  not  have  despaired  of  the 
efficacy  of  resistance. 

Both  parlies  having  thus  manifested  their  respective  ina- 
bility to  make  a  serious  impression  on  each  other,  they  re- 
lapsed into  a  state  of  tacit  forbearance,  in  which  they  have 
ever  syice continued, and  which  being  guaranteed  by  mutual 
weakness,  may  probably  be  of  longer  duration  than  the  moat 
solemn  treaty.  Thus  ended  this  calamit>us  contest  after  the 
loss  of  some  thousands  of  lives  by  sick.iess  and  the  sword, 
after  much  discredit  to  the  British  councils,  and  more  serious 
dishonou^r  to  the  British  arms. 
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RELIGION. 


AuT.  II.— The  Doctrine  of  God's  Moral  Go'ver/tment  of  NatiurdS 
vindicated  from  the  Objections  peculiar  to  »Y  ,*  a  Sermon  preached 
at  Trinity  Chapel,  Conduit  Stred,  on  IVedntsdarj,  Feb.  \7th,  1808, 
being  the  Day  appointed  by  his  Majesty's  Proclamation- for  a  gene- 
ral Fast  and  Humiliation.  By  the  Jiex\  J.  E.  Jackson,  ofQucen^s 
College^  Oxford,  assisting  Minister  of  Curzon  Chapel^  May  Faif. 
8i'a.     Hatcharti.      180S. 

MR.  Jackson  seems  to  suppose  that  God's  moral  government  over 
■nations  is  less  cle.ir  and  perceptible  than  that  which  he  exercises 
over  individuals;  and  that  the  f>rmer  is  liable  to  objections  from 
which  the  latter  is  exempt.  We  have  not  been  used  to  view  the 
subject  in  this  iighr.  For  we"  ihii\k  that  the  mornl  government  of 
ihe  Deity,  as  it  is  relative  to  nations, ms  written  in  the  p-tiz^'  of  his- 
tory' in  characters  which  are  too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  Ai;  I  as  na- 
tions, considered  in  iheir  corporate  capacity  have  no  Iniiue  exis- 
tence, the  operations  ot  the  divine  government  on  their  weal  or 
v^o.  ticcordiii"  to  the  ilijCree  of  their   merit   or  demerit,  -ire    seen   iii 
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their  present  visible  and  tangible  effects.  The  rewards  or  th« 
punishments,  which  the  justice  of  God  apportions  to  the  vice  or  the 
virtue  of  nations,  are  rather  matters  of  present  intuition  than  of  fu- 
ture expectation.  But  individuals  are  to  look  for  recompence  in 
the  world  beyond  the  grave.  The  moral  government  of  nations 
therefore  which  is  the  object  of  sense  rather  than  of  faith,  is  more 
susceptible  of  demonstration  and  liable  to  fewer  objections  than  that 
of  individuals.  In  this  world  individuals  are  not  always  happy 
and  prosperous  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  their  moral  worth  ; 
but  the  iiappiness  or  misery  of  nations  always  constitutes  the  crite- 
rion of  their  rank  in  the  scale  of  moral  obligation.  The  quantum 
of  moral  determines  that  of  their  physical  good.  The  more  or  the 
less  temperance,  truth,  justice,  industry  and  public  spirit  there  are 
among  them,  the  more  they  flourish  or  decay.  This  is  capable 
of  rigid  demonstration.  But  few  fast  sermons  have  come  undet 
our  inspection  ;  but  this  publication  of  Mr.  Jackson,  though  it  is 
not  free  from  common  place  remarks,  is^  on  the  whole,  entitled  td 
commendation. 

Akt,  12. — The  Christian  Officer* s  complete  Armour;  containing  Ar* 
guments  in  Favour  of  a  Divine  Revelation,  By  Colonel  A.  Burn^ 
of  the  Royal  Marines.  IVith  a  Recommendation  of  the  Work  by 
Sir  Richard  Hilly  Bart,  Second  Edition .  44\  Matthews  a/irf  Leigh. 
I80a. 

THE  panoply  which  is  here  offered  to  the  public  against  the 
shafts  of  infidelity,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Richard  Hill,  bro« 
ther  of  the  llev.  Rowland  Hill,  is  formed  of  a  dialogue  between  a 
major  and  a  captain.  The  captain  combats  the  scepticism  of  the 
major,  and  at  last  succeeds  in  reconciling  his  mind  to  a  belief  in  the 
christian  revelation. 

Art.  13« — An  Attempt  to  display  the  original  Evidences  of  Chris^ 
tianity  in  their  genuine  Simplicity,  By  N.  Nisbett,  A,  M.  Rector 
ofTunstall,     hvQ,     White.     1807. 

MR.  Kisbett  considers  the  four  gospels  principally  as  a  history  of 
the  controversy  between  our  Saviour  and  the  Jews  concerning  the 
true  nature  of  the  ofijce  and  character  of  the  Messiah.  This  hypo- 
thesis Mr.  N.  thinks  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  phenomena:  and 
considers  it  as  a  sure  guide  to  the  right  understanding  of  the 
New  Testament  and  some  of  its  most  obscure  and  difficult  passages. 
The  present  performance  of  Mr.  Nisbett,  as  well  as  that  which  we 
noticed  in  our  last  number,  contains  many  judicious  observations  ; 
and  we  think  that  the  theological  student  may  be  much  benefited  by 
the  perusal. 

Crit.  Rev,  Vol.  14,  June,  1808.  P 
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Aet.  l4,^^Six Sermons  on  the  Church  Catechism;  originally  deliver* 
ed  in  the  Parish  Church  of  High  Wycombe,  Bucks,  1797—1801,  at 
the  Busby  Lecture*  Now  Jirst  revised  and  published  with  Notes 
critical  and  expository.  By  the  Rev.  JV,  B.  fVilliams,  M.  A,  Mi» 
nister  of  Ram's  Chapel,  Hanerton;  one  of  the  Lecturers  of  St.  An- 
tholine  and  St,  John  the  Baptist,  JVatling'Streetj  Thursday  Morn'- 
ing  Ijtcturer  of  St,  Peter's  upon  Cornhill ;  and  Chaplain  to  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdoun*     8vo,     Zs,  6d,     Rivingtons.     1808. 

WE  cannot  bestow  any  high  praise  on  these  lectures ;   there  is 
nothing  definite  in  the  explanations,  and  much  that  Is  Unscriptural 
in  the  doctrines.    Pag.  10,  the  author  represents  the  uncertain  and 
highly  controverted  doctrine  of  atonement  as  '  the  -chief  pillar   of 
our  faith,  and  the  basis  of  our  hope.' — Might  he  not  as  well  have 
affirmed  it  at  once  to  be  the  sum  total  of  religion?  For  if  it  be  the 
main  support  of  all  that  we  are  to  believe  and  the  chief  foundation 
of  all  that  we  are  to  expect,  why  need  we  trouble  ourselves  any 
farther  ?  What  necessity  for  theological  research  ?  what  for  practi- 
cal exertion  ?     This  doctrine  is    all-sufficient;    and   those    who 
are  in  possession  of  such  a  salvo  cannot  do  amiss.     But  it  happens 
unfortunately  for  the  verity  of  this  doctrine,  which  Mr.  W.  calls  ^Mc 
chief  pillar  of  our  faith  and  basis  of  our  hope/  that  it  is  never  once 
sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  our  Saviour.     And  we  simple  and 
-unlearned  Christians,  who  have  not  taken  any  pains,  like  Mr.  Wil- 
liams to  puzzle  our  intellects  with  all  that  theological  reading  which 
is  never  read,  are  not  willing  to  receive  any  doctrine  as  essential  to 
salvation  which  Christ  himself  did  not  clearly  and  incontrovertibly  inm. 
culcate,.    Now  though  we  never  find  Christ  teaching  any  thing  like 
this  doctrine  of  atonement,  yet  we  do  find  him  most  explicitly  and 
most  strenuously  enjoining  us  to   believe  that  he  was  the  Messiah, 
to  do  as  we  would  be  done  by,  to  love  God  with  all  our  hearts  and 
our  neighbour  as  ourselves.    Those  parts  therefore  of  the  church 
catechism,  and  only  those  which  inculcate  this  genuine  unadulterat- 
ed species  of  Christianity,  are  what  Mr.  W.    would  have  done  mos 
wisely  to  explain  without  meddling  with  any  dark  and  polemical 
points  of  faith  ;   which  if  they  be  parts  of  the   catechism,  are  cer- 
tainly no  part  of  the  scriptures.     In  the  age  of  ignorance  in  which 
the  catechism  was  composed,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  some 
abstruse  points  of  scholastic  theology  should  have  been  introduced, 
but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  modern  expositor  not   to  dwell  on  those 
points,  except  it  be  to  shew  that    they   are  not  authorized   by  the 
scriptures.     It  behoves  him  to  confine  his  attention  more  exclusive- 
ly to  the  enforcement  of  those  duties,  the  practice  of  which  is  the  only 
condition  of  future  acceptance  with  the   Deity,  while  it  conduces 
more  than  any  thing  else  to  the  security  of  government  and  to   the 
present  happiness  of  mankind. 
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Art.  15. — The  Propriety  of  the  Time  of  ChrisVs  Appearance  m 
the  World;  with  Reflections  on  the  Nature  and  Utility  of  pub » 
lie  Worship; — a  Sermon  preached  May  23J,  1808,  at  the 
opening  of  the  vew  General  Baptist  Meeting-house^  Cran* 
brook,  Kent,    Second  Edition,  Is.     H.  D.  Symonds. 

MR.  Evans  is  well  known  to  the  public  by  his  interesting  *  Sketch 
of  the  Denominations  of  the  Christian  World/  That  work  breathes  a 
spirit  of  moderation  and  of  charity  which  does  great  honour  to  the 
author  ;  and  the  present  performance  does  not  contain  any  senti- 
ments which  are  not  in  unison  with  the  amiable  and  benevolent 
character  which  Mr.  Evans  has  established  both  by  his  conduct 
and  his  writings.  The  General  Baptists  are  ahighlyrespectable^body 
of  Christians;  and  there  are  among  them  many  teachers  who  would 
do  honour  to  any  church. 

POLITICS. 

Art.  i6. — Debates  in  Parliament  respecting  the  Jennerian  Disco* 
very^  including  the  late  Debates  on  the  further  Grant  of  twenty 
Thousand  Pounds  to  Dr,  Jenner,  Together  with  the  Report 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  on  the  Vac» 
cine  Inoculation;  with  Introductory  Remarks^  by  Charles  Mur' 
ray.     5s,     Murray,  Fleet  Street.     1808. 

AS  parliament  by  a  grant  of  ten  and  then  of  twenty  thousand  pounds 
to  Dr.  Jenner  for  the  discovery  of  an  antidote  to  the  small  pox, 
have  sanctioned  the  practice  of  vaccination,  and  as  the  practice 
has  been  approved  by  the  royal  college  of  physicians  and  by  all 
the  medical  men  of  the  greatest  tuiinence  in  the  empire,  we  doubt 
whether  the  house  of  commons  ought  not  to  proceed  a  step  farther 
and  make  inoculation  for  the  small  pox  an  object  of  legislative 
prohibition.  We  do  not  in  general  approve  of  legislative  inter- 
ference in  those  cases  which  ought  to  be  left  to  the  good  sense  and 
experience  of  mankind  ;  but  in  the  present  instance,  where  a  coun- 
try is  infested  by  a  most  virulent,loathspme  and  destructive  malady, 
for  which  a  safe  and  easy  remedy  has  been  discovered,  but  of  which 
not  only  prejudiced  ignorance  but  interested  artifice  is  labouring 
most  assiduously  to  prevent  the  adoption,  may  not  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  humanely  interpose  to  prevent  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  poison  and  to  generalise  the  use.  of  the  antidote  ?  The 
health,  as  well  as  the  morals  of  the  people  are,  by  no  means,  un- 
worthy the  attention  of  the  iegisiature  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  small-pox  virus  we  shi  uld  with  pleasure  behold  the 
house  of  commons  exerting  their  authority  to  extirpate  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors,  which  are  a  deadly  poison  both  to  the  health 
and  the  morals  of  the  community.  But  we  forget  that  the  pest, 
which  is  suffered  to  ravage  the  community  in  the.  form  of  alcoholized 
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distillations  is  a  prolific  source  of  revenue  ;  and  perhaps  if'  the 
small  pox  had  in  a  simriar  manner  been  an  object  of  taxation,  the 
philanthropy  of  the  treasury  would  rather  have  rewarded  Dr, 
Jenner  for  suppressing,  than  divulging  his  discovery.  The  editor 
has  prefixed  a  very  sensible  introduction  to  the  republication  of  these 
debates. 

Art.  17—^  comparative  View  of  the  Plans  of  Education  ^  as  detailed 
in  the  Publications  of  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster,  By  Joseph 
Fox,     8t70.  \s.6d.     Darton  c/nc/ Harvey. 

IN  this  pamphlet  the  author  appreciates  the  claim  to  priority  in 
the  new  plan  of  education,  which  belongs  to  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr. 
Lancaster.  The  original  idea  seems  to  be  tlie  property  of  Dr.  Bell, 
but  this  has  been  so  much  enlarged  and  improved  by  Mr.  Lancas- 
ter, that  he  is  entitled  at  least  to  divide  the  palm  with  his  com- 
petitor. Mr.  Fox  however  thinks  that  Mr.  L.  deserves  by  far  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  praise.  Mr.  L.  indeed  seems  to  have  car- 
ried the  plan  for  abbreviating  the  labours  of  the  master  and  for 
accelerating  the  improvement  of  the  scholar,  for  diminishing  the 
expence  and  multiplying  the  facilities  of  education  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  far  beyond  what  appears  ever  to  have  been  in  the  con- 
templation of  Dr.  Bell.  For  the  practice  of  writing  in  sand  Mr. 
Lancaster  is  certainly  indebted  to  Dr.  Bell ;  and  Dr.  Bell  is  said  to 
have  borrowed  it  from  a  school  in  Malabar.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  different  degrees  of  praise  to  which  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lan- 
caster are  respectively  entitled,  we  think  that  they  both  deserve  so 
much,  that  the  portion  which  is  bestowed  on  one  need  not  be  de- 
ducted from  that  which  is  due  to  the  other.  Both  merit  that 
wreath  of  renown  which  Philanthropy  will  always  weave  for  her 
choicest  favourites  ;  which  is  composed  of  flowers  that  will  never 
fade. 

Art.  18. — Letter  on  the  Catholic  Claims;  written  to  the  late 

Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke.,  in  the  Year  1795.     By  the  Hon. 

■      William  Smith,  L.L,B,  F.R.S.  and  M.R.  L.A.  now   Third 

Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland^  then  a  Member  of  the 

late  Parliament  of  that  Country.     Is.  6rf.     Hatchard.    1808. 

AT  the  time  of  writing  this  letter  the  learned  author  does  not 
seem  to  have  made  up  his  mind  on  the  great  question  of  Catholic 
emancipation.  The  pros  and  the  cons  were  oscillating  in  his  brain ; 
but  the  cons  seem  lo  have  had  the  preponderance ;  though  we 
'  trust  that,  long  ere  this,  the  experience  of  thirteen  years  has  ena- 
bled the  pros  to  turn  the  scale;  and  that  Mr.  Baron  Smith  at 
present  considers  the  acquiescence  of  government  in  the  petition  of 
the  Catholics  as  a  measure  not  only  of  temporary  expedience  but  of 
moral  duty  and  the  highest  political  importance. 
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Art.  10,— Brother  Abraham's  Answer  to  Peter  Plymley^  Esq, 
In  two  Letters^  to  which  is  prejixed  a  Fo^tliminious  Preface. 
8»o.     Cradock  a/zrf  Joy.     1808. 

THOUGH  we  did  not  expect  that  these  pRges  would  be  filled 
with  any  weight  of  argument  we  did  hope  to  find  them  enlivened 
by  some  scintillations  ot  wit.  We  have,  however,  to  our  mortifica- 
tion, found  them  miserably  deficient  both  in  wit  and  argument. 

Art.  20. — A  Letter  on  Toleration  and  the  Establishment ;  ad» 
dresied  to  the  Right  Hon,  Spencer  Perceval^  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  With  some  Remarks  on  his  projected  Bill.  Svo, 
Is,  6d,     Rivingtons.     1808. 

THE  writer  says,  p.  3,  that  *  the  most  enlarged  maxims  of  tolera- 
tion do  not  require  more  than  a  permission  to  every  class  and  to 
every  individual  of  society  to  profess  any  opinions,  or  to  follow  any 
modes  of  worship  which  do  not  militate  against  ihose  fundamental 
principles,  both  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  on  which  the 
moral  obligations  of  society  are  established ;  or  exhibit  any  cir- 
cumstances prejudicial  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  commu- 
nity.' We  believe  that  these  maxims  of  toleration,  if  they  were 
acted  upon,  would  soon  lead  to  the  most  outrageous  persecution. 
For  who  is  to  determine  what  are  the  fundamental  principles  of  re- 
vealed religion?  The  author  may,  perhaps,  think  that  such 
principles  are  contained  in  the  creed  which  bears  the  name  of 
Athanasian.  But  if  no  persons  are  to  be  permitted  even  to 
profess  opinions  which  are  repugnant  to  this  creed,  we  must 
again  fill  Smithfield  with  faggots  ;  and  let  the  metropolis  be 
illuminated  by  the  conflagration  of  heretics. — The  author  seems 
to  refer  with  more  complacency  than  we  approve  to  the  pth 
and  10th  of  William  HI.  which  inflicts  the  most  dreadlul  pe- 
nalti^  on  the  denial  of  any  of  the  persons  of  the  Athanasian 
Trinity.  Does  he  think  this  act  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the 
establishment?  Ifso,  wemust  suppose  that  the  doctrines  of  ih« 
establishment  are  not  true  ;  for  if  true,  they  can  receive  no  injury 
from  discussion;  and,  if  false,  do  they  not  call  for  a  rational  refu- 
tation ? — According  to  our  sentiments  of  toleration,  which  are  we 
believe  in  unison  with  those  of  Mr.  Locke,  all  opinions  may  be 
safely  left  to  themselves  without  any  legal  penalties  being  annex- 
ed to  their  profession.  For  where  opinions  of  every  genus  and  spe- 
cies have  a  free  and  unimpeded  circulation,  they  will,  like  grosser 
bodies,  soon  find  their  own  level. — The  false  will  finally  be  subverted 
by  the  true;  but,  where  the  rights  of  discussion  are  n©t  subject  to  any 
narrow  limitations,  the  true  can  never  be  overwhelmed  by  the  false, 
— No  opinions,  whether  moral  or  theological,  physical  or  me,ta- 
physical,  are  proper  objects  of  judicial  cognizance,  till  they  are 
embodied  in  overt  acts ;  and  then  it  is  the  acts  rather  than  the  opini- 
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ons,  which  arc  objects  of  punishment. — The  abstractions  of  min^, 
however  false,  absurd  or  fanciful  they  may  be,  do  not  fall  within 
the  province  of  the  magistrate.  The  opinions,  which  were  p?o/c5s- 
idhy  Mr.  Hume,  appear  to  us  to  have  *  militated  against  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  ;'  but  as  long 
as  these  opinions  did  not  lead  Mr.  H.  to  any  flagitious  or  immoral 
acts,  we  do  not  think  that  they  were  fit  subjects  for  any  human 
cognizance.— The  merit  or  demerit  could  be  rightly  appreciated  on- 
ly by  the  great  Author  of  the  universe,  who  alone  can  see  the  secret 
workings  of  the  mind  and  heart. 

There  are,  however,  several  observations  in  this  pamphlet  which 
ive  approve,and  some  suggestions  which  are  highly  deservingof  atten- 
tion. We  ftgree  with  the  author  that  *the  number  of  places  of  worship 
for  the  service  of  the  established  church'  is  very  insufficient  for 
the  present  population  ;  and  that  the  lower  ranks,  who  have  most 
need  of  religious  instruction  are  almost  excluded  from  the  worship 
of  the  church  by  the  want  of  seats.  The  pews  are  engrossed  by 
the  richer  members,  and  the  poor  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves. 
Hence  they  are  either  compelled  to  relinquish  all  public  worship,  or 
to  perform  it  in  the  chapels  of  the  methodi^ts, rather  than  in  the  walle 
of  the  establishment.  This  calls  for  redress.  In  livings  in  which  there 
is  either  no  parsonage  house,or  one  which  is  out  of  repair,  the  author 
proposes  that  whenever  a  vacancy  occurs,  the  profits  with  the  reserve 
of  a  certain  sum  for  the  performance  of  the  duty  should  be  se- 
questered for  a  limited  time  till  a  sum  has  been  accumulated  suf!i- 
cient  either  to  build  a  new  house  or  to  repair  the  old.  This  striken 
us  as  a  salutary  and  judicious  regulation. 

Art.  21. — Thoughts  on  the  Catholic  Question.     By  a  Protestant 
of  Ireland,   ^vo.     Budd,  Pall-Mall.     ]808. 

THERE  is  rather  too  much  glare  and  confusion  of  metaphor  in 
luany  parts  of  the  present  pamphlet ;  bat  the  subject  is  judiciously 
treated  and  many  of  the  sentiments  are  forcibly  expressed.  The 
authoj  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  salutary  influence  which 
a  seat  in  the  legislature  would_probabiy  exert  on  the  few  Catholics 
who  Might  obtain  it  : 

'  Had  a  catholic  a  seat  in  Parliament,  he  would  be  drawn  to 
the  metropolis  of  the  empire,  he  would  come  in  contact  with 
minds  o!  the  highest  order,  he  would  be  encircled  by  those  walls 
which  have  resounded  with  the  lofty  eloquence  of  a  Chatham  and 
a  Burke,  he  would  tread  the  hallowed  ground  where  Fox, 
impassioned  by  the  love  of  freedom  and  the  love  ©f  man,  rolled 
with  a  more  than  human  energy  his  "  moral  thunders  o'er  the  sub- 
ject solI."  New  ideas  would  crowd  upon  his  miiid,  new  passions 
animate  his  heart,  and  every  opinion  that  bore  not  the  stamp  of 
truth  begin  to  loose  its  hold.  He  would  return  to  his  constituents 
Mth  a  new  existence^  and  difl'use  the  spirit  of  liberality  \vith  an 
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influence  all  friendly  and  benign.  Again,  the  possession  of  po« 
litical  power  is  the  cause  of  public  spirit.  In  despotic  states, 
where  the  people  have  no  political  existence,  they  never  identify 
themsehes  with  their  rulers,  and  the  renown  of  their  coantry  Is 
to  them  a  topic  of  profound  indifference.  On  the  contrary,  in 
free  states,  where  the  people  feel  their  impcriance,  and  are  ad« 
mitted  to  partake  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  all  hare  an  in- 
terest, all  have  a  property  in  their  country's  honour.  Closely 
connected  with  their  rulers,  they  catch  their  feelings,  and  with 
ardour  second  their  designs.  To  each  a  national  atchievement  is 
a  personal  exaltation,  a  national  failure  a  personal  disgrace. 
There  is  a  powerful  sympathy,  a  connecting  medium  between 
the  members  of  the  community,  their  feelings  are  in  unison,  they 
act  as  if  they  constituted  a  single  individual. — If  the  Catliolics 
possessed  political  power,  if  they  had  seats  in  Parliament,  and  were 
permitted  to  share  in  the  administration  of  the  Government,  then 
they  would  identify  themselves  with  that  Government,  and  feel 
that  they  formed  au  integral  portion  of  the  empire — they  would 
take  an  interest,  they  would  possess  a  property  in  the  glory  of  the 
United  Kingdom — Napoleon  would  cease  to  have  a  partizan  in 
Ireland. — Thus  we  see  that  the  changes  produced  in  the  minds  of 
the  Catholics  who  should  obtain  seats  in  Parliament,  instead  of 
eiidangering  the  establishment,  would  have  a  tendency  directly  the 
reverse.  Remove  from  the  Catholics  the  pressure  of  unnecessary 
restraints,  and  their  understandings  will  expand,  and  the  prejudices 
of  their  education  wear  away ;  the  tide  of  public  seutiment  wiU 
circulate  through  their  breasts,  they  will  cease  to  be  a  diseased  ex* 
crescence  impeding  the  motions  of  the  body  politic' 

To  the  truth  of  these  observations  we  heartily  subscribe.  The 
present  author  will  prove  no  small  accession  of  strength  to  the  ad- 
vocates for  Catholic  emancipation. 

POETRY. 

Art.  22. — Poems  hy  the  Rev.  James  Hurdis,  D.D,  late  Fellow 
of  Magdalen  College^  and  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  UnU 
versify  of  Oxford,     3  Vols,  l2mo,    Longman.     1808. 

THE  first  of  the  volumes  now  before  us  contains  *  The  Village 
Curate'  and  *  Adriano,  or  the  first  of  June.'  The  second,  *  Sir 
Thomas  More,  a  Tragedy,'  and  a  small  collection  of  verses  to  which 
is  given  the  affected  title  of  *  The  B,ouquet.'  The  third  comprises 
*  Tears  of  Affection,*  and  *  The  favoi|M-ite  Village,' — 

The  earliest  in  date  of  the  above  poems  was  published  in  1788  ; 
and  all,  we  believe,  have  been  noticed  by  us  at  different  times  since 
that  period  with  their^ue  share  of  praise.  The  present  publication 
is  a  tribute  due  to  his  memory  from  his  surviving  sisters,  to  whom,  in 
life,  he  appears  to  have  acted  a  most  affectionate  and  exemplary  part. 
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The  very  numerous  and  respectable  list  of  subscribers  prefixe(1,a/ford 
an  honourable  testimony  to  ihe  esteem  in  which  the  author  was  held, 
not  only  in  his  university  but  in  the  world  at  large. 

Thef.hort  memoir  of  his  life  only  confirms  the  impression,  which 
his  writings  are  sufficient  to  create,  of  the  excellencies  of  his  mind 
and  heart, 

Cowper  was  among  the  most  intimate  of  his  friends  ;  and  in  fol- 
lowing the  style  of  poetry  which  that  original  writer  had  introduced, 
we  believe  he  thought  himself  following  the  standard  of  perfection. 
The  present  is  not  a  fit  opportunity  for  discussing  whether  Cowper  is 
a  poet  to  \yhom  the  principle  of  imitation  can  be  safely  applied.  In 
our  opinion,  with  all  his  beauties,  he  must  ever  stand  alone  in  his 
peculiar  style.  Dr.  Hurdis,  however,  obtained  from  him  very  dis- 
tinguished praise  :  and,  were  he  still  alive,  we  believe  that  one  line 
of  commendation  from  Cowper  would  more  than  console  him  for 
any  censure  or  neglect  of  ours.  Jle  died,  most  sincerely  regretted 
by  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  at  the  early  age  of  3S,  after  be- 
ing married  only  two  years,  and  left  a  widow  and  two  infant  children 
behind  him.  These  are  facts  sufficient  to  disarm  criticism,  whiph 
would  blush  to  disturb  the  repose  of  so  amiable  and  inotfeiisive  a 
character. 

Art.  23. — Ahradatus  and  Panthea  :  a  Tragedy  in  five  Ads^  from 
the  Cj/ropeeilia  of  Xenophon,     Ridgway. 

IN  a  post  advertisement  to  this  work  we  are  informed  that  for  a 
period  of  six  years  *  it  has  lain  unknown  and  neglected  in  ihe  ware- 
room  of  the  bookseller  :*  and  it  is  intimated  that  twice  nine  years 
have  elapsed  since  it  was  first  composed.  The  production  is  as- 
pribed  to  Jqhn  Edwards,  of  Old  Court,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow, 
Esq.  The  story  of  Abradatas  and  Panthea  is  beautifully  told  in  the 
Cyropaedia.  It  possesses  indeed  such  inimitable  captivations  of  sim- 
plicity and  pathos  that  we  are  not  accjuainted  with  any  thing  supe- 
rior to  it  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients.  But  in  the  tragedy  of 
Wr.  Edwards",  the  simplicity  of  the  original  disappears,  the  pathos 
is  vireakened  and  the  interest  destrpyed. 

Art.  24. — Kathleen;  a  Ballad  from  an  ancient  Irish  Tradition 
in  the  Valley  of  Glandilough^  County  of  Wicklow,  By  John 
Mdwardsy  Esq,  of  Old  Courty  in  the  same  County,  Chappl^. 
^808. 

THE  fair  Kathleen  vpry  unfortunately  fixes  her  affections  on  Sr, 
Kevan,  who  seems  to  have  no  taste  for  gallantry,  and  so  resolutely 
persecutes  him  with  her  presence,  that  the  holy  father  clambers  to 
the  tep  of  a  precipice  in  order  to  get  out  of  her  way.  Here  he 
scooped  himself  a  chamber,  where  he  hoped  that 

*  Weak  female  frailty  should  haunt  him  no  nipre/ 
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But  chance  which  favours  love,  or  love  which  despises  difficulties, 
conducted  the  despairing  Kathleen  along  the  narrow  and  perilous 
track  to  the  saint's  retreat.  The  good  father  was  taking  a  nap;  but 
suddenly  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  a  stranger,he  flung  out  his  arm  ia 
self  defence,  and  very  inadvertently  knocked  the  poor  damsel  dowa 
the  steep  cragg  into  the  lake  below.  Such  is  the  substance  of  this 
miserable  ditty. 

Art.  25. — The  Rural  Enthusiast^  and  other  Poems.     By  Mrs, 
M,  H.  Hay,  12m<?.  10^.  6f/.  Longman.   1808. 

MOST  of  Mrs.  M.  H. Hay's  lines  are  very  prosaic,  but,  perhaps 
in  the  mind  of  modern  book-buyers,  the  elegance  of  the  engravings 
will  atone  for  the  insipidity  of  the  verse. 

Art.  2^. — Charleses  Small-clothes,    a   Nationai  Ode,     By  the 
Author  of  the  Foxiad.     Is.    Bickerstaff.     180S. 

IF  vulgar  abuse,  unblushing  impudence,  and  false  assertions  can 
for  a  moment  gratify  any  reader,  who  was  not  an  admirer  of  Mr. 
Fox,  they  will  find  ample  amusement  in  the  low  and  contemptible 
lines  by  which  the  author  has  thought  proper  to  disgrace  the  press, 
and  to  style  a  national  ode.  When  we  consider  the  present  high 
price  of  paper  we  cannot  without  regret  and  indignation  see  it  so 
deplorably  misapplied  ;  and  we  would  exhort  the  writer  instead  of 
spending  his  time  in  fabricating  such  scurrilous  and  doggrel  lines  to 
apply  to  some  handicraft  employment,  in  which  he  might  be  of 
some  trifling  service  to  the  community,  and  appear  in  a  more  re- 
spectable character  himself. 

NOVELS. 

Art.  27. — The  private  History  of  the   Court   of   England.     2 
Vols.   l2mo,   l^s.     Crosby.     1808. 

ITis  a  sign  of  great  depravity  of  manners  when  such  books  as  that 
before  us  are  encouraged  and  multiply.  The  court  of  France  (the 
most  dissolute  in  the  universe)  has  abounded  with  them  in  her  most 
dissolute  periods  ;  and  the  court  of  England  under  Charles  the  se- 
cond followed  the  example.  We  have  been  tolerably  free  from  simi- 
lar pests  during  the  reigns  of  the  Brunswicks,  till  within  the  last  few 
years,  when  the  very  weak  and  unguarded  conduct  of  some  persons 
of  the  highest  rank  in  the  country  has  opened  again  the  floodgates 
of  scandal. 

'i'he  present  publication,  though  there  is  some  paltry  ingenuity 
in  the  contrivance  of  the  veil  which  covers  it,  is  not  indeed  so  gross 
and  immodest  as  the  Atalantis  and  Utopia  of  the  17th  century  ;  but 
in  dullness  it  may  challenge  a  competition  with  the  most  infamous 
of  its  prototypes. 
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.  We  can  only  add  that  thisi*  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  we 
are  almost  induced  to  form  a  wish  fornew  restrictions  on  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  The  wish,  indeed,  is  suppressed  alm<»st  as  soon  as 
formed  ;  but  we  shall  never  cease  to  account  those  writers  among  the 
most  prejudicial  to  society  who  expose  vices  and  errors  which  all 
true  patriots  would  rather  wish  to  be  concealed  in  th«  thickest 
darkness,  however  the  shameful  imprudence  or  more  shameful  in- 
difference of  the  principal  actors  may  blazon  them  forth  m  day. 
light. 

Art  ZS—The  Village  Gentleman  and  the  Attorney  at  Law, a  Nar- 
rative.    By  Mrs,  Duncombe.  In  two  Vols.     12wo.  Hatchard. 

HAD  Mrs.  Duncombe  narrated  her  story  in  any  other  way  than 
she  has  done,  the  Village  Gentleman,  &c.  might  have  been  consi- 
dered  as  a  good  specimen  of  her  abilities  in  the  art  of  novel  writ- 
inc:  but  to  make  a  king  and  his  courtiers  of  the  present  century 
possess  the  powers  of  rendering  themselves  invisible,  borders  too  much 
upon  absurdity,  especially  when  there  is  no  occasion  for  it,  as  we 
do  not  find  at  the  conclusion  that  any  punishment  is  inflicted  by 
his  majesty  for  the  actions  of  the  guilty,  or  any  commendations 
liestowed  by  him  upon  objects  worthy  of  the  highest  esteem.  We 
are  merely  told,  '  the  king  now  resumed  the  seat  of  government, 
perfectly  well  satisfied  with  the  admirable  order  of  Providence, 
which  sooner  or  later  justly  rewards  every  human  thought  an4 
action/ 

Art.  ^9,~-William  de  Montfort,  or  the  Sicilian  Heiresses,  hjf 
Asifies  Musgrave,  Author  of  Cicely  of  Raby,  Solemn  Injunc. 
iions^  S^c.  in  three  Volumes.     12»»o.  Richards.     1808. 

IN  this  historical  romance,  the  reader  will  find  much  to  amuse, 
and  much  to  instruct  him  ;  William  de  Montfort  from  whom  the 
present  work  derives  its  title,  is  the  son  of  the  famous  Simon  de 
kontfortEarl  of  Leicester,  distinguished  in  the  reign  of  the  third 
Jienry;  and  though  we  are  not  in  general  friendly  to  historical  novels, 
tet  the  deviations  from  history  are  in  this  instance  so  very  rare, 
that  we  are  induced  to  give  it  our  cordial  approbation.  Though 
Zagda  may  outrage  probability  yet  the  belief  of  the  age  in  which 
tlistory  has  placedher,isin  her  favour:  and  when  in  these  days 
Of  scepticism  and  unbelief  we  still  observe  the  vulgar  yielding 
to  the  idea  of  certain  women,  in  almost  every  country  parisji,  pos- 
sessing  supernatural  powers  of  doing  evil,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
in  the"  12th  and  13th  centuries  we  find  the  counts  of  Teira 
Kuova  terrified  at  the  powers  of  the  ^tnean  Sorceress.  The  Lady 
Juliet  who  is  a  prominent  character  in  the  work  before  us,had  been 
initiated  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  Arabians,  by  which 
means  apparent  miracles  are  wrought  which  are  cleared  up  ni  tilt 
chapter  from  which  we  extract  the  following  passage  : 
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*  Already/  said  she,  *  you  know,  Montfort,  that  I  received  from 
tny  grandmother^  the  Lady  Albina,  all  those  prejudices  which  have 
been  the  means  of  Zagda  tyrannizing  over  the  minds  of  every  de- 
scendant of  Raymond  and  Fatima. — Already  you  also  know,  that 
at  the  command  of  my  father,  I  listened  to  the  instructions  of  the 
learned  Gioviana,  who  himself  had  acquired  his  knowledge  from  an 
Arabian  versed  in  every  secret  of  ait  and  nature.  With  the  know- 
ledge he  acquired,  Gioviana  also  acquired  a  spirit  of  enquiry  into 
the  truth  of  religion,  and  found  his  faith  not  equal  to  the  belief  of 
every  dogma  of  the  monks,  or  to  the  pretended  miracles  wrought  by 
senseless  blocks  and  stones.  Gioviana  looking  beyond,  saw  througU 
the  artifice,  and  beheld  cunning,  wicked,  and  ingenious  men, 
making  use  of  secrets  known  but  to  themselves,  to  terrify  and  mis- 
lead the  ignorant  and  superstitious.  1  was  an  apt  pupil,  and  Gio- 
viana, as  h»  unfolded  his  stores  of  wisdom,  shook  also  my  belief  on 
many  subjects  I  had  been  taught  to  reverence.  I  laughed  at  the 
infallibility  of  him  who  is  called  the  Father  of  the  Christian  World, 
and  laughed  at  his  dispensations  and  absolutions  ;  yet  all  this  was 
concealed  from  the  Count  di  Capeci.  Ah  !  happier  had  I  been,  had 
I  never  been  taught  to  stray  in  the  paths  of  science ;  never  been 
taught  aught  but  what  is  usual  for  women  of  my  rank  to  learn  ;  still 
then  should  I  have  attended  to  the  reproof  and  advice  of  my  Con- 
fessor, nor  dared,  by  striking  out  a  path  for  myself,  have  laughed 
at  restraint. 

*  These  principles  of  Gioviana  became  known,  and  be  might  as 
well  have  denied  the  existence  of  one  Almighty  and  self-created 
teing,  as  the  saintship  of  weak  mortals  like  ourselves,  prayed  to  by 
the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  limes,  and  might  with  the 
Same  impunity  have  denied  that  the  God  of  nature  existed,  as  to 
pry  into  its  secrets,  and  form  by  the  h^nd  of  wisdom,  combinations 
so  surprizing,  that  it  v/assaid  he  dealt  in  magic.  Persecuted,  he 
fled,  and  took  shelter  amidst  the  splendid  ruins,  where,  ere  I  ac- 
companied you,  I  had  visited  him;  and  where  in  the  pursuit  of  his  fa- 
vourite study,  he  met  that  death  his  enemies  would  have  made  him 
so  unjustly  suffer.  It  was  necessary  I  should  §peak  of  Gioviana 
that  [  might  account  to  you  for  a  kind  of  knowledge  which  would 
appear  to  you  supernatural,  and  which  I  should  at  the  time  have 
noticed,  had  I  not  feared,  by  so  doing,  to  lower  myself  in  yoa 
opinion.  Ah  !  even  now  I  do  it,  and  you  deem  me  a  vile  heretic 
and  infidel  to  the  holy  church.  Alas !  1  wish  I  had  still  deemed 
her  infallible,  and  supported  that  a  certain  dress,  and  attending  to 
prayers  that  touch  not  the  heart,  is  the  way  to  heaven.  I  have 
with  daring,  hand  opened  the  book  of  life,  and  1  know  guilt  must 
be  punished,  though  clothed  in  scarlet,  or  in  the  coarse  garb  of  a 
monk  ; — but  let  me  proceecL- — 

*  At  the  court  of  the  King  of  Sicily,  I  first  beheld  you,  Montfort, 
and  was  struck  with  yuur  noble  mien;  but  it  was  another  cir- 
cumstance which   so  powerfully  interested   me.     I  attended  the 
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queen  and  some  ladies  of  the  court  to  see  you  contend  with  a  fa- 
mous wrestler ;  then  it  was,  Montfort,  I  beheld  on  your*irm  the 
sacred  symbol  of  our  fauh  ;  my  heart  at  once  acknowledged  the 
Western  stranger,  and  conceived  a  passion  that  can  end  but  with 
my  life,  and  which  death  alone  can  overpower. 

'  You  left  the  court, — my  faithful  Lorenzo  assisted  me  in  fol- 
lowing you.  I  saw  you  taken  a  prisoner  to  the  Castle  of  my  fa- 
thers, and  knowing  each  secret  oullet,  I  easily  found  means  to  en- 
ter and  conceal  myself  in  it;  whilst  Lorenzo  offered  his  services  to 
Raymond,  which  were  accepted.  Ah!  need  I  relate  the  various 
methods  I  took  in  the  Castle  di  Capeci^  to  gain  your  love.  Alas  ! 
as  I  recal  that  period  I  feel  deeply  humiliated  ;  I  degraded  myself 
m  your  eyes,  nor  thought  whilst  sacrificing  every  thing  to  the  pas- 
sion which  governed  me,  I  could  be  acting  on  false  conclusions,  and 
that  I  might  be  guilty.  Yet,  Montfort,  knowing  as  you  now  know, 
that  I  then  fondly  imagined  I  was  your  destined  bride,  and  that  if  I 
succeeded  in  gaining  your  affections,  every  sentiment  of  love,  pride, 
arid  ambition  would  be  gratified,  can  you  wonder  at  my  actions  ? 
or  that  when  goaded  by  despair  if  not  succeeding,  I  gave  way  to  the 
agony  I  felt,  till  again  roused  to  exertion.  When  we  quitted  the 
castle  by  ways  wholly  unknown  to  its  new  masters,  I  was  the  happy 
means  of  preserving  your  life  by  my  presence  of  mind,  impressing 
the  ignorant  soldiers  with  an  idea,  what  was  but  a  natural  appear- 
ance, though  very  rarely  seen,  was  a  host  of  men  coming  to  our  re* 
lief. 

•  At  the  ruins  where  the  sage  Gioviana  lost  his  life,  and  mine  was 
almost  miraculously  preserved,  I  was  parted  from  you,  but  follow- 
ed, and,  in  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  heard  you  abjure  all  connection 
with  me  at  the  Monastery  of  La  Trinita.  Yet  1  again  followed,  as- 
suming a  fresh  disguise, and  once  more  was  so  happy  as  to  save  your 
life  from  the  banditti.  I  reached  the  cottage  of  Paulo  before  you;  the 
gentle  Marie  was  laving  her  fine  limbs  in  a  limpid  stream  ;  I  beheld 
on  her  arm  the  maik  imprinted  by  the  mother  of  every  descendant 
of  Raymond  and  Fatima;  convinced  I  was  not  then  the  sole  heiress  of 
TerraNuova,  I  *assunk  in  despair.  You  had  renounced  me,  and  life 
no  longer  desirable,  1  determined  upon  terminating  it ;  you  already 
know  it  was  preserved.  You  may  ask,  Montfort,  why  here  I  de- 
fendefl  not  myself  from  the  charge  of  magic  ;  alas  !  I  was  convinced 
you  would  not  credit  my  assertions  ;  perhaps  even  now  you  do  not, 
for  it  Would  require  more  time  in  explaining  what  you  have 
seen  me  perform,  than  I  now  have  leisure  for ;  a^id  these  secrets 
of  nature  unfolded  to  me  by  Gioviana,  was  done  under  an  oath  of 
secrecy,  to  keep  them  sacred  from  all  but  the  initiated/ 

Art.  30. — The  master  Passion^  or  the  History  of  Frederick  BeaU" 
nioHt,  ^Vols,     Millar,  Albemarle  street. 

THE  fair  lady,  who  is  the  author  of  the  Master  Passion,  in  her 
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aci<^ress  to  the  reader  says,  ^  And  if  the  secret  tribunal,  whose  ju- 
dicial sentence  sways  the  taste  of  readers,  and  pales  the  cheeKs  of 
writers— but  a  sudden  dizziness  comes  over  me,'  &c.  We  will 
as  far  as  in  our  power  endeavour  to  dispel  the  alarm,  that  caused 
this  very  unpleasant  sensation  of  dizziness  by  our  candour  in  giving 
as  clear  an  account  of  the  Master  Passion  or  history  of  Frederick 
Beaumont,  as  we  are  able  to  collect  from  a  careful  perusal  of  th« 
work. 

Mrs.  Villars,  the  young  widow  of  an  officer  who  fell  in  battle  in 
India,  is  an  amiable  and  of  course  handsome  personage,  who  resides 
in  Wales  and  devotes  her  time  to  the  education  of  her  only  child, 
an  infant  girl.  In  this  task  she  is  assisted  by  the  rector  of  the 
parish,  a  Mr.  Melcombe,  who  is  the  younger  sou  of  a  noble  family. 
This  very  worthy  divine  has  under  his  charge  a  youth,  whose  father 
is  amassing  wealth  in  the  East  Indies.  This  young  gentleman,  the 
Frederick  Beaumont  of  the  piece,  is  said,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  tale,  to  be  about  thirteen  yea'rs  of  age,  and  Miss  Helena,  Mrs, 
Villars's  daughter  about  ten.  The  master  and  miss  read  together 
and  p\?iy  together,  till  it  is  time  for  the  young  gentleman  to  tak« 
his  departure  to  Eton  school,  and  from  thence  to  Oxford.  The 
vacations  in  each  seminary  were  spent  with  Mr.  Melcombe,  and  of 
course  during  every  visit  the  young  people  appear  to  each  other 
more  and  more  improved  and  delightful.  An  ardent  and  sincere 
attachment  is  formed  long  before  they  are  sensible  of  it  or  know 
what  it  means  further  than  the  friendship  of  brother  and  sister. 
The  young  gentleman  in  one  of  their  morning  walks  soon  convinces 
Helena,  that  he  will  not  only  be  a  brother,  but  wishes  to  be  her 
lover  and  finally  her  husband.  This  not  proving  unacceptable 
to  Helena,  the  respective  parents  are  applied  to  for  their  consent, 
to  the  union.  Frederick's  father  gives  his  consent  only  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  lady  repairs  to  India  as  soon  as  she  is  married  to 
hisson.  Thiscould  not  be  accomplished  with  comfort  to  all  par- 
ties ;  Frederick  is  therefore  desired  by  his  father  to  go  to  Vienna  - 
to  settle  some  business  for  him.  Here  he  meets  with  various  (but 
very  hacknied,  and  common  place)  incidents;  and  returns  at  last 
after  being  sometime  confined  in  a  cave  inhabited  by  banditti  with 
his  health  broken  from  the  hardships  and  sufferings  which  he  has 
undergone.  During  this  absence,  Helena  through  ber  activity,  be- 
nevolence, and  presence  of  mind  rescues  his  father  from  a 
watery  grave  :  the  ship  in  which  the  elder  Mr.  Beaumont  is  a  passen- 
ger from  India  being  shipwrecked  off  Hastings.  All  ends  very  hap- 
pily at  last  by  the  union  of  Frederick  with  the  beautiful  and  no 
less  amiable  Helena.  These  are  the  heads  of  the  tale.  Those  who 
are  fond  of  this  kind  of  desultory  reading,  may  perhaps  be  kept 
awake  by  the  perusal  ;  there  is  nothing  to  vitiate  or  disgust,  though 
we  cannot  say  that  there  is  any  thing  that  will  \Q.Ty  powerfull^y 
iijierest  or  delight.  A  young  girl  may  be  instructed  by  contem- 
plating the  frankness  of  Helena,  her  good  sense,  her  cheerfulness. 
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and  above  all  that's  a«lmirable,  her  confidence  in  her  mother* 
Some  of  the  characters  are  not  badly  drawn,  and  the  story  of  Rose 
Woodland  is  prettily  told.  We  could  have  wished  that  the  author 
had  not  made  a  petty  display  of  learning  which  can  he  of  no 
good  to  her  young  readers,  nor  of  an}'  avail  to  herself;  but  carries 
with  it  an  air  of  self-conceited  pedantry  which  every  woman  of 
good  sense  would  wish  to  avoid.  The  faults  of  this  piece  are  vari- 
ous ;  but  there  is  no  defect  in  the  morality.  There  are  more  inci- 
dents (although  trivial)  than  enough  for  one  novel  ;  and  more  than 
the  limited  genius  of  the  writer  was  able  to  wind  up  with  proper 
and  interesting  effect.  Hence  the  narrative  is  intricate  and  cow- 
fused.  Her  power  of  wit  is  small,  and  what  little  she  has  is  spoiled 
by  affectation  :  nor  can  we  commend  her  attempts  at  the  pathetic 
and  sublime.  One  of  her  most  absurd  endeavours  to  be  fine,  is  an 
effort  to  make  the  reader  thrill  with  sympathy  and  admiration  by 
the  description  of  a  lady's  sufferings  during  a  fit  of  the  tooth-ach, 
and  of  the  fortitude  which  she  displayed  during  the  process  of 
extraction  which  a  neighbouring  blacksmith  is  called  in  to  perform. 
Where  the  author  intended  to  be  very  vioving  &he  becomes  highly 
ludicrous  ;  and  our  risible  muscles  shake  where  she  meant  that 
our  eyes  should  weep. 

Art.  31. —  Bath  Characters  ;  or  Sketches  from  Life.  By  Peter  Pavt 
Falkt,  Src6>tid  Edition^  with  many  Additions,  Amongst  which 
ure  a  Poetical  Pump  Room  Conversation.  A  neio  l^refacCy  and 
an  Appendix  ^containing  a  Defence  of  the  IVork^  and  a  Castigatiun 
of  its  Persecutors.  8ro.  5^.     Wiikie  and  Robinson.     1808. 

THE  novel  of  tlie  'Winter  in  London,'  which  obtained  some 
tittle  notoriety  two  years  ago,  from  professing  to  give  a  representa- 
tion of  characters  who  were  actually  playing  a  conspicuous  part  oft 
the  great  theatre  of  the  metropolis,  has  given  birth  to  several  other 
publications  of  a  similar  nature.  It  was  soon  followed  by  a  *  Winter 
in  Bath,'  and  a  *  Winter  in  Dublin/  The  present  publication  has 
just  come  into  our  hands,  and  we  have  since  observed  '  Charac- 
ters at  Brighton*  advertised  in  the  public  papers.  Of  these  works, 
none  of  which  we  have  as  vet  seen  have  adequately  performed 
their  assumed  task.  They  have  for  the  most  part  seized  upon  one 
or  two  peculiarities  of  one  or  two  personages  of  eminence,  and 
have  filled  the  rest  of  their  pages  either  with  professed  fiction,  or 
what  is  much  less  tolerable,  with  perversion,  exaggeration  and  false- 
hood. The  present,  however,  seems  to  us  the  best  of  the  set.  Not 
that  INIr.  Peter  Paul  Pallet  is  possessed  of  any  genuine  humour, 
that  we  can  discover,  more  than  the  rest  of  his  fraternity.  But 
inost  of  the  facts  to  which  he  alludes,  are,  we  doubt  not,  correct, 
and  he  has  contrived  so  to  characterise  the  individuals  who  are 
the  objects  of  his  satire,  that  no  person  acquainted  with  Bath  can 
fail  to  reocgnize  them.  But  the  characters  of  Bath  are  not,  we 
think,  of  sutficieqt  importance  to  interest  the  British  public.     They 
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do  not,  like  some  of  our  high-bred  London  fashionables,  attain  to 
the  dignity  of  absurdity.     Mrs.  C.  (designated  here   by  the  syno- 
nime  of  Mrs,   Vehicle)  may  give  very  large  parties  in  the  crescent, 
and  win  a  great  many  rubbers  at  guinea  whist,  without  the  public's 
caring  for  her,  any  more  than  for  the  irritable  lady,  who  runs   pins 
into  the  latter  parts  of  such  other  ladies  as  encroach  upon  her  seat 
at  the  concert  room.     The  obsequiousness  of  an  orthodox  Bath  di- 
vine, who  admits  no  tradesmen,  livery-servants,  or  poor  people  to 
his  chapel,    that  the.  company  may    be  perfectly   select,  and    the 
drunken  jokes  of  another  Bath  parson,  do  indeed  deserve  to  beheld 
up  to  the  contempt  and  indignation  of  the   world,   in  as  much  as 
they  tend  to  injure  the  interests  of  religion  and  morality,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  undiscriminating  ;  but  the  perplexities  of  a  Bath  master  of 
the  ceremonies,  the  absurdities  of  a  Bath  singer,  and  the  tricks  of 
a  Bath  apothecary,  together  with  other  localities  peculiar  to  that 
once  fashionable   but  now  declining  place  of  resort,  as  they  have 
failed  to  elicit  any  humour  from  the  author  who  has  undertaken  to 
satirize  them,  so  will  they  fail  to  excite  in  an  indifferent  reader  a 
smile  either  of  amusement  or  of  ridicule. 

MATHEMATICS. 

AnT,  32. — Remarks  on  a  supposed  Error  in  the  Elements  of  Euclid, 
By  the  Rtv.  William  Lax,  J.  M.  F.  R.  S,  Lowndes  Professor 
of  Astronomi/  and  Geometry^  in  the  University  of  Cambridge* 
800.  Lunn.    Cambridge,   Deighton.   1807. 

M.  LE  SAGE  states,  in  a  communication   which   he   made  to 
the  academy  of  sciences  in  1756,  that  he  had  discovered    an  error 
in  the  Slstprob.   of  the  1 1th  book  of  Euclid,  which  asserts  **  that 
every  solid  angle  is  contained  by  plain  angles,  which  together  are 
less  than  four  right  angles."     But  if  re-entering  angles  are  admitted 
(that  is  to  say,  if  the  pyramid  be  so  constructed,  that  its  base  con- 
tains ap  angle   greater   than   two  right   angles,  or  more     of  the 
same  kind,)  the  proposition  is  so  far  from  true>  that  a  solid  angle 
may  be  constructed,  which  shall  exceed  four  right  angles  by  any 
given  number  of  degrees.     But  Mr.  Lax  contends  that  the  defini- 
tions  given   by  the  venerable  Grecian  oi  a  solid   angle  exclude 
re-entering  angles.     There  are  two   definitions  given   by    Euclid. 
The  first  is,  the  inclination   of  more   than   two  lines  meeting  to- 
gether,    and    which  are  not    in    the  same   plain,     towards   all 
the  rest.     This  condition,   says  Mr.   Lax,    is  not  fulfilled  in   a 
pyramid  formed  with  re-entering  angles.    The  second  definition, 
*  a  solid  angle  is  that  which  is  made  by  the   meeting  of  more  than 
two  plane  angles,  which  are  not   in  the  same  plane,  in  one  point,' 
certainly  does  not  expressly  exclude  a  pyramid    with  re-entering 
angles.     But  Mr.  Lax  observes,  and  we  think  with  justice,  that  it  is 
virtually  excluded,  as  much  as  plane  figures  are  in    the  first  book 
presumed  tohaye  each  of  their  angles  lesi  than  two  right  angles ;  or 
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the  definition  of  a  sector  in  the  third  book  is  intended  to  be  con- 
fined (though  not  expressly  so  limited  in  words)  to  the  figure  in* 
eluded  between  the  straight  linescontaining  the  angle  and  the  smal- 
ler part  of  the  circumference  of  this  circle. 

This  is  in  truth  so  obviously  the  meaning  of  the  great  father  of 
geometry,  that  it  was  probably  the  opinion  of  the  royal  society, 
(to  whom  this  paper  was  presented)  that  he  did  not  stand  in  need 
of  any  defence:  and  this  may  have  been  the  reason  that  these  rC' 
marks  were  not  printed  in  the  transactions  of  that  learned  body. 

MISCELLANIES- 

Aet.  34 — Rules  of  the  Annuity  Fund,  established  for  the  Be- 
nefit  of  Governesses,  with  an  Account  of  the  Institution  and 
Proposals  for  enlarging  its  Plan^  hy  Means  of  an  Honorary 
Association.     4to.  Johnson.     1808. 

THE  object  of  this  scheme  is  to  provide  a  tomfortable  mainten- 
ance for  a  very  respectable  and  useful  class  of  individuals  who  in 
case  of  casualties,  of  sickness,  or  of  age,  are  too  often  left  without 
any  other  resource  than  the  aid  of  a  precarious  benevolence.  By 
becoming  members  of  this  institution  domestic  governesses  and  pub* 
lie  teachers  have  an  opportunity  of  relieving  their  minds  from  that 
state  of  insecurity  and  inquietude  which  is  perpetually  tormenting 
those,  who  have  made  no  preparation  against  the  contingent  mis- 
fortunes of  life  and  the  certain  imbecility  of  age.  The  regulations 
of  this  society  seem  to  be  very  judiciously  drawn;  and  will  aiford 
iiot  only  alleviation  to  distress  but  encouragement  to  virtue.  Wc 
trust  that  the  subscriptions  of  honorary  members  will  be  large 
enough  to  enable  the  society  to  extend  the  scale  and  enlarge  the 
number  of  its  benefits.  The  amiable  Miss  Eliza  Hamilton  is  said 
to  be  the  author  of  this  performance* 
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Art.  I. — The  Satires  of  Juvenal,  translated  ajtd  illustrated 
by  Francis  Hodgson,  A.  AI,  Fellow  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge.  Ato,  pp.  572.  2/.  Payne  and  Mackin- 
lay.  1807. 

WE  do  not  ihink  it  an  essential  part  of  our  duty,  in  re- 
viewing anew  translation  of  Juvennl,  to  descant  on  the  mo- 
ral merits  of  that  powerful  writer,  and  in  truth  we  are  glad 
to  be  relieved  from  the  task;  for  we  apprehend  that  on  such 
a  subject  the  wliole  contents  of  our  common-place  book 
iijight  be  poured  forth  in  vain,  and  the  character  which  he 
has  maintained  for  many  centuries  would  probably  remain 
unaltered  by  the  liveliest  eftbrts  of  a  modern  journal.  Nei- 
ther does  it  occur  to  us  that  we  are  called  upon  to  form  any 
commercial  calculations  as  to  tiie  amount  of  the  demand 
that  may  exist  for  an'  additional  translation  of  his  works, 
or  to  consider  how  far  the  market  may  be  overstocked,  and 
the  public  already  sufficiently  supplied,  it 'is  indisputably 
true  England  has  produced,  nt  various  periods,  and  under 
various  forms,  a  great  number  of  imitations  of  the  Komaa 
satirist:  yet  it  will  hardly  be  said  that  a  glut  o^  ihe  article 
ensued  as  a  necessary  consequence;  for  ail  these  imitations, 
with  a  single  exception,  had  not  only  escaped  the  recollec- 
tion of  general  readers,  but  had  even  forfeited  their  station 
in  the  libraries  of  the  learned.  The  spirited  but  careless 
paraphrase  executed  by  Drvden  and  his  associates,  though 
to  a  certain  degree  it  keeps  its  ground,  could  never  be  regard- 
ed  in  the  light  of  a  complete  translation  of  Juvenal  :  with 
respect  to  tlie  few  illustrious  passages,  which  came  glowing 
from  the  mint  of  his  genius,  it  might  be  said— 

*  Nrevius  in  manibus  nou  est,  sed  menlibus  hatret,'^— > 

for  they  were  treasured  in  the  memory  of  all    true   lovert^ 
of  poetry,  without  ever  procuring   a  perusal  for   the  CDtir* 
Grit.  Rev.  Vol,  34.  Julj/,  IbOS.  Q 
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work.  Mr.  Gifford  has  indeed  most  clearly  proved,  in  bii 
introduction,  that  a  nevsr  translation  was  due  to  the  present 
state  of  our  literature  ;  from  this  conviction,  lie  offered  his 
own  to  the  world  ;  and  now,  before  his  pretensions  are  es- 
tablished by  the  test  of  permanent  pubhc  appprobation,  a 
new  candidate  for  fame  starts  for  ihe  same  prize.  Is  thetef 
any  thing  wrong  in  sucli  a  competition  ?  Is  it  not,  on  the 
contrary,  the  mainspring  of  all  exeUion,  and  the  source  of 
every  species  of  excellence  ?  Did  not  Pope  present  Horace 
to  his  countrymen,  while  Creech's  version  was  recent,  and 
did  he  not  complete  the  mighty  task  of  translating  Homer, 
in  the  face  of  Addison's  avowed  and   exasperated   rivalry? 

In  consequence  then  of  the  neglect  that  has  overtaken 
all  former  writers,  who  may  be  properly  called  translators 
of  Juvenal,  a  direct  comparison  is  necessarily  instituted  be- 
tween  the  two  latest,  who  have  undertaken  the  arduous  task. 
The  lists  have  been  cleared  of  ail  the  combatants  of  inferior 
note,  and  are  exclusively  occupied  by  two  distinguished  ca- 
valiers i  one,  formidable  from  experience,  and  respectable 
in  a  long  established  fame;  the  other  rejoicing  in  great 
though  hilherto  untried  powers,  vigorous  in  youth,  and  ii^- 
flamed  with  the  noble  confidence  of  future  glory.  What 
must  inspire  every  generous  spectator  with  some  degree  of 
prejudice  in  favour  of  the  3'oung  adventurer,  and  wiih  the 
hope  at  least  that  he  may  not  encounter  an  ignominious  de» 
feat,  is  the  courtesy  displayed  by  him  towards  his  veteran 
adversary,  whom  he  treats  with  uncommon  respect  and  de^ 
ference,  and  whom  he  loads  v\ith  the  most  profuse  and  liberal 
praise. 

But  though  the  presentwork  cannot  be  examined,  with- 
out  reference  to  tliis  comparison,  we  really  cannot  promise 
to  enable  our  readers  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  merits 
of  the  respective  writers.  To  extract  one  or  two  passage* 
from  two  large  collections  of  poems,  as  the  means  of  judg- 
ing and  comparing  both  collections  is  rather  more  that  twice 
as  absurd  as  the  landlord's  production  of  a  single  brick,  as 
a  specimen  of  the  house  he  wished  to  let.  But  we  are  bound 
not  to  shrink  from  the  declaration  of  our  own  opinion  ;  and 
this  task,  though  always  in  some  degree  invidious,  we  are 
the  less  reluctant  to  perform  on  the  present  occasion,  be# 
cause  we  rate  very  highly  the  services  of  both  translators, 
and  because  we  consider  their  excellences  as  so  distinct, 
and  running  so  much  parallel  to  one  another^  that  they  can 
very  seldom  interfere.  Few  persons  capable  of  duly  appreciat- 
ing either  antient  or  modern  literature,  would  willingly  be 
.^ithoiit  either  of  them.    Mr.  Gifford  has  made  Juvenal  a 
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'rery  iittelligible  and  most  entertaining  English  work  :  Mr. 
Hodgson  has  enriched  the  language  of  his  country  with 
tome  of"  the  noblest  poetry  to  be  found  in  it. 

In  one  respect,  there  is  a  striking  difference  between  the 
f^lans  of  translation  adopted  by  these  two  gentlemen.  Mr, 
Gifford  has  thought  himself  obliged  to  labor  at  preserving 
the  manner  of  Juvenal,  by  a  close  imitation  of  his  abruptness, 
his  broken  lines,  his  sudden  turns,  his  rapid  questions  and 
short  replies.  Mr.  Hodgson  frankly  confessing  himself  un- 
able to  reconcile  these  peculiarities  with  the  harmony 
of  English  verse,  has  sacrificed  them  to  'the  sweeping 
grandeur  of  declamation,  the  exalted  stile  of  poetical  ora- 
tory,' which  he  justly  denominates  the  leading  characteris- 
tics of  his  original.  We  not  only  agree  in  this  remark,  but 
think  it  may  be  carried  much  farther.  Not  only  is  the 
versification  of  English  poetry  inharmonious,  where  the  lines 
are  much  and  frequently  broken  :  but  it  ceases  to  be  verse 
at  all.  The  Latin  ^ermo  p^destris,  however  interrupted  or 
delayed,  never  fails  to  be  perceptibly  metrical, — such  is  the 
variety  of  modulation  resulting  from  the  dactyls  and  spon- 
dees, which  compose  the  hexameter,  and  such  the  advan- 
tage of  being  at  liberty  to  run  the  lines  into  one  ano- 
ther. The  very  worst  verses  in  Horace  (who  is  much  more 
licentious  in  regard  to  rhythm  than  Juvenal)  can  never 
be  confounded  with  prose;  but  no  ears  that  have  not 
been  formed  on  the  model  of  Dr,  Johnson's  celebiMted 
line 

*  Lay  your  knife  and  your  fork  across  your  plate, 

can  possibly  ascribe  to  the  greater  part  of  the  following  pa- 
ragraph any  one  property  of  verse,  but  rhyme: 

*  "  But  should  some  god,  or  man  of  godlike  soul, 
The  malice  of  your  niggard  fat^  controul, 

And  bless  you  with  a  knight's  estate^  how  dear 
Would  you  be  then  !  how  wondrous  threat  appear 
I'mm  nothing  !     f^irro,  so  reserved  of  late^ 
Grows  quite  familiar  :     Brother,  send  your  plate^ 

*  Dear  brother  Trebius  !     you  were  wont  to  say 
You  liked  these  dainties,  let  me  help  you^  pray,* 
You,  richeSy  are  his  brother;  and  to  you 

This  warmth  of  friendship,  this  respect  is  due* 

*  The  whole  of  this  elegant  couplet  is  Citirely  gratuitous. 
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Indeed  the  rhyme  itself  hardly  prevents  this  extract  from 
Mr.  GifFord's  translation  of  the  Hfth  satire  fiom  falling  into 
very  taaie  and  conimon  prose  ;  and  if  it  were  printed  without 
the  division  of  lines,  no  mortal  would  be  rash  enough  to 
conjecture  that  it  ever  was  designed  iov  poetry.  We  sub» 
join  Mr.  Hodgson's  version  of  the  ^ame  passage,  not  by  way 
of  promoting  a  general  comparison,  which  could  not  be 
made,  with  any  shew  of  justice,  out  of  such  scanty  male- 
rials,  but  in  order  to  evince  the  possibility  of  expressing 
the  same  ideas  in  verse,  with  equal  spirit  and  fidelity  : 

*•  But  if  to  Trebius,  by  the  hand  of  Heaven 

The  sudden  fortune  of  a  knight  were  given, 

Or  by  some  friend  more  bountiful  than  fate, — 

How  is  his  worth  increas'd  with  his  estate! 

Into  a  lord  the  little  wretch  is  turn'd, 

And  courtly  Virro  loves  the  man  he  spurnM. 

'  Slaves,  wait  on  Trebius! — Would  my  brother  taste 

The  sweetbread  ?    Let  it  at  his  side  be  plnc'd  ! — 

Dear  Trebius  !  '—Canst  thou  not  the  cause  divine  ? 

He  is  thy  fortune's  brother  and  not  thine.* 

And  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  add  the  original  lines, 
which  are  an  example  of  hexameters  much  broken  and 
interrupted,  yet  without  any  sound  that  can  shock  the  car 
tbeaiost  nicely  susceptible  of  metrical  exactness: 

*Quadringenta  tibi  si  quis  Deus,  aut  similis  Dis, 

Et  melior  fatis  donaret,  homuncio  quantus 

Ex  nihilo  fieres,  quantus  Virronis  amicus  ! 

Da  Trebio —  pone  ad  Trehium — Vis,  frater,  ab  ipsis 

Ilibus  ?     O  nummi,  yobis  hunc  praestat  honorem, 

Vos  estis  fratres  I'   , 

Under  this  head  we  have  one  more  observation  to  make. 
Though  the  want  of  harmony  and  the  licence  of  harsh  num- 
bers appear  peculiarly  favourable  to  accuracy  and  closeness 
of  translation,  Mr.  Hodgson's  version  is  not  more  diiFuse 
than  Mr.  Gifford*s,  but  the  contrary. 

In  proceeding  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  specimens 
of  this  work,  which  we  hope  will  be  found  to  justify  our 
opinion  of  its  excellence,  we  shall  not  pursue  any  par- 
ticular method,  but  shall  first  exiiibit  the  style,  in  which 
the  whole  of  the  fifth  satire  is  executed.  Juvenal  there 
indulges  in  a  vein  of  humour  at  once  cold,  playful,  and  sar- 
castic, in  minutely  depicting  the  thousand  humiliations 
«ncouuiered  by  the  mean  and  iieedy  client,  at  his  patron's 
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table.  Tt  may  he  called  a  perpetual  antithesis  between  the 
luxurious  comforts  of  the  ricii  man,  and  the  sordid  fare  and 
revolting  insults  administered  to  his  miserable  dependant. 

*  But  what  a  dinner  shall  be  thine  at  last, 
And  wine  how  worthy  of  the  grand  repast  I 
Thick  lees,  that  woollen  of  the  coarsest  grain 
Would  not  imbibe,  bhall  fire  thy  madd'ning  brain  ; 
Thine  eyes,   like  some  fierce  Coribant's,  shall  glare, 
Foul  words  shall  trumpet  forth  th'  approaching  war— • 
Freedman,  and  parasite  with  fury  glows, 
Saguntine  flaggons  deal  promiscuous  blows; 
Thou  tao,  assail'd  shalt  hurl  the  goblets  round, 
And  with  red  napkin  wipe  thy  gaping  wound, 

*  Far  from  this  brawl  your  happy  lord  reclines, 
And  quaffs  the  nectar  of  the  noblest  vines ; 

(Pour'd  when  Rome's  chiefs  were  rough  with  manly  hairs, 
Or  tramplM  from  the  grape  mid  social  wars—) 
Quaffs  it  alone,  nor  has  the  soul  to  send 
The  gen'rous  cordial  to  a  drooping  friend. 
With  Alban  juice  to-morrow's  bowl  he  fills, 
Or  the  rich  vintage  of  Campania's  hills; 
Malur'd  by  such  a  length  of  mellowing  years, 
That  date  nor  title  on  the  cask  appears. 

*  Such  wines  great  Thrasea  and  Helvidius  pour'd, 
Crown'd  with  dark  myrtle  at  the  patriot  board  ; 
When  Cassius'  natal  day  was  festive  made, 

And  Freedom  drank  to  godlike  Brutus'  shade. 

*  See  rough  with  amber,  and  with  pearls  embost, 
The  goblets  wielded  by  thy  lordly  host : 

Should  the  proud  treasures  meet  thy  grasp  by  chance, 
See,  at  thy  side,  their  guardian's  watchful  glance; 
Who  counts  the  gems,  and  saucily  the  while 
Notes  thy  long  talons  with  a  jeering  smile  ; 
And  cries,     *Your  pardon,  if  too  close  I  gaf*d, 
But  yon  bright  jasper  is  so  highly  prais'd/ 

*  See  to  thy  hand  yon  haughty  scoundrel  bear. 
With  grumbling  voice  and  discontented  air, 
Black,  mouldy,  bread,  that  mocks  thy  rav'noos  bite, 
While  Virro  banquets  on  the  softest  white. 

*  Deck'd  with  rare  ht  rbs,  and  stretching  out  instate 
A  lordly  lobster  fills  thy  patron's  plale  ; 

Borne  by  the  slave  aloft,  as  if  to  shew 

How  much  it  scornM  the  longing  guests  below. 

For  thee  a  crab  with  half  an  egg  is  spread, 

Poor  as  the  scanty  supper  of  the  dead. 

Venafran  olives  zest  bis  noble  fish, 

Though  the  pal«  cabbage  in  thy  nauseous  dish 
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Breathe  out  the  lamp's  strong  odour,  and  proclaim 
That  the  rank  seasoning,  from  Numiilia  came. 
Our  empty  bagsios^loathe  the  Moorish  smell, 
And  sick'ning  snakes  creep  harmless  to  their  cell.' 

In  the  next  passage  we  shall  quote,  the  reader  may  think 
the  parallel   is  pushed  to  its  farthest  limits  : 

*  Behold  a  lamprey — large  as  ever  found 

In  Regium's  streight,  when  all  is  calm  around; 

And  Auster,  resting  in  his  silent  cave, 

Shakes  from  bis  wings  the  moisture  of  the  wave  : 

Porth springs  the  fisher  lur'd  by  such  a  prize, 

And  his  bold  lines  Chary  bdis' self  despise. 

Behold  it  only  hope  not  to  partake — 

A  doubtful  animal,  'twixt  eel  and  snake, 

The  frcst-bit  spawn  of  Tyber,  all  impure. 

And  gross  with  ordure  from  the  issuing  sew'r. 

Such  is  thy  banquet,  mark'd  with  many  a  stain 

Of  its  u\d  haunt  in  mid  Suburra's  drain.* 

Virro's  motives  are  admirably  set  forth  for  inflicting  these 
disgraceful  insults  on  his  miserable  guest : 

*  Think  ye,  that  Virro  treats  you  thus,  to  spare 

The  costly  dainties  of  his  better  fare? 

No  !  'tis  to  place  before  his  wanton  eye 

T/te  hungri/  glutton's  criming  comedy  ; 

To  see  your  rankling  hearts  o'erflow  with  bile, 

Hear  your  teeth  gnash,  and  hear  them  with  a  snsile.* 

*  Wise  is  your  host — such  insults  ought  to  fall 
On  Trebius'  head,  for  he  can  brook  them  all  ; 
Soon  shall  he  bow  his  shaven  head  beneath 
The  lordly  lash,  and  not  a  murmur  breathe. 
Soon,  the  hack  slave  of  e'en  this  slavish  age, 
Reap  the  last  fruits  of  Virro's  patronage/ 

From  Sat.  5.  passim:. 

On  the  sixth  satire  we  feel  ourselves  neither  disposed  nor 
authorised  to  enlarge  :  yet  we  cannot  pass  over  this  admira- 
ble translation  in  perfect  silence,  as  Mr.  Hodgson's  powers 
appear  both  original  and  splendid,  even  when  contrasted 
with  with  one  of  the  most  signal  triumphs  achieved  by  the 
genius  of  Dryden.  Even  the  description  of  Messalina,  the 
most  finished  and  most  spirited  morceau  that  can  perhaps 
be  found  in  the  whole  translated  works  of  that  *  mighty 
master,'  appears  to  us  to  be  rivalled  by  the  same  passage 
as  it  is  represented  in  the  volume  before  us.  If  our  classi- 
cal readers  will  compare  these  wonderful  bursts  qI^*  poetic 
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fire,  we  are  persuaded  they  will  at  least  think  it  doubtful, 
to  which  the  preferenceought  justly  to  be  awarded.  "Frora 
that  satire  we  must  be  contented  with  transcribing  a  single 
extract : 

*  When  now  the  day  in  Jarring  strife  has  past, 
And  nature  courts  a  little  peace  at  last, 
The  wedded  wretch  is  still  condemned  to  hear 
I'he  curtain  lecture  stun  his  sleepless  ear. 
Then,  like  a  tigress,  in  resentful  mood, 
A  tigress,  roaring  for  her  ravish'd  broi)d, 
The  wife  transfers  upon  the  husband's  head 
The  crime  of  wand'ring  from  the  marriage  bed  ; 
And,  conscious  of  her  own  true  guilt  within, 
Groans  over  his  supposititious  sin  ; 
Raves  at  the  servants,  or,  dissembling  weeps, 
'  For  ah  !  her  cruel  lord  a  mistress  keeps ! ' 
Weeps  at  her  will,  such   ready  tears  supply 
Th'  exhaustless  fountain  of  a  woman's  eye, 
Stand  in  their  place,  wait  her  command  to  fall, 
Nor  ever  disobey  the  sudden  call. 
But  you,  fond  cuckold  !    by  her  cunning  mov'd  J 
Think  never  man  was  like  yourself  belov'd  ; 
Catch  on  your  glowing  lips  the  crystal  tide. 
And  hang  enamourM  o'er  your  beauteous  bride. 
Oh  !  could  you  ope  yon  escritoire,  and  there 
Peruse  the  letters  to  your  jealous  fair  ! —  * 
*  But  lo !   th'  adult'ress  in  the  fact  is  caught — 

Now  what  excuse,  Quinctilian,   for  her  fault  ? 

Can  all  your  eloquence  defend  the  deed  ? 

No!   for  thyself,  thou  shameless  harlot,  plead. — 

Nor  hesitates  the  whore — *  I've  sinn'd,  I  grant; 

But  mutual  freedom  was  our  covenant. 

Say,  did  I  ever  act  the  sordid  spy. 

Or  interrupt  your  pleasing  privacy  ! 

Call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  as  yon  will, 

I  shall  be  frail,  and  but  a  woman  still/  Sat.  6,  v.  411.  et  seq. 

Can  any  thing  exceed  the  boldness,,  the  spirit,  the  drama- 
tic effect,  of  this  domestic  scene  ? 

We  now  take  one  of  the  few  opportunities  that  occur  of 
displaying  the  talents  of  this  translator  for  tender  and  in- 
teresting poetry,  and  the  picturesque  description  of  natural 
objects.     Juvenal  who  rarely  indulges  this  vein  of  pleasing 

*  We  have  here  taken  the  liberty  of  omitting  a  couplet,  which  represent  no- 
thing in  the  original,  and  appears  to  us  to  weaken  the  sufficiently  strong  effect 
©f  the  two  preceding  Km«.  .  - 
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sentiment,  has  never  displayed  it  more  amiably,  than  in  the 
twelfth  satire^  where  he  celebrates  the  escape  of  his  friend 
from  shipwreck  : 

*  But  when  the  winds  were  silent,  and  the  sea 
Lay,  as  asleep,  in  smooth  tranquillity  : 
When  now  the  sailor,  rescued  from  the  wave, 
No  longer  shudder'd  at  a  wat'ry  grave  ; 
When  the  kind  Fates  the  Ub'ring  vessel  sped, 
And  wove  with  cheerful  hand  a  whiter  thread  ; 
Upon  the  ocean  blew  a  gentle  gale, 
And  swell'd  ihe  gown,  exiended  for  a  sail. 
Her  foresprit  only  h^U,  the  leaky  bark 
Saw  the  glad  sua  illume  the  welkin  dark  ; 
With  renovated  hope,  o*ercoming  fear, 
Saw  the  green  coast  of  Italy  appear  : 
And  the  lov'd  hills,  to    which  lulus  bore 
The  seat  of  empire  from  Lavinium's  shore ; 
Hills  that  receivM  an  everlasting  name 
From  the  while  sow  the  Mantuan  gave  to  fame. 

*  The  port  at  length  our  weary  sailors  gain 
Where  a  new  Pharos  lights  the  Tuscan  main, 
Enter  the  moles,  (that,  running  out  so  wide. 
Clasp  in  their  giant  arms  the  billowy  tide. 
That  leave,  afar  diminishing,  the  land, 
More  wondrous  than  the  wcsks  of  nature's  hand) 
And  moor  their  shatterM  bark,  where  safely  stray 
The  Baian  wherries  o'er  the  quiet  bay. 
Now  to  the  pitying  gods  they  haste  to  bear 
The  grateful  off'ring  of  their  votive  hair; 
Tread  the  dear  soil  again  with  joyous  glee, 
And  love  to  tell  the  dangers  of  the  sea/ 

Sat.  12.  V.  101,  &c. 

This  beautiful  picture  reminds  one  of  all  that  is  fresh,  and 
soft,  and  brilliant,  in  the  loveliest  sea-pieces  of  Claude,  whose 
delicate  and  alluring  style  has  been  less  frequently  attempt- 
ed by  the  strong  hand  of  Juvenal,  than  the  coarser  taste 
which  suggested  a  copy  of  vulgar  but  striking  objects  to 
the  faithful  pencil  of  Teniers.  VVe  do  not  profess  to  be 
great  connoisseurs  in  that  Chinese  school  of  painting,  which 
has  of  late  been  often  so  familiar  for  the  purpose  of  illustrat- 
ing criticisms  on  the  productions  of  a  sister- art;  but  we  may 
confidently  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Hodgson's  exhibition 
of  {he  tmnage  of  Codrus,  the  multiplied  perils  that  infest 
the  streets  of  Rome»  and  other  particulars  in  the  third  satire, 
to  prove  that  he  possesses  much  of  the  skill,  humour,  and 
correctness,  that  distiijgiiish  Xhe  Flemish  artists. 
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We  cannot  excuse  ourselves  from  producing  a  specimen 
of  the  tenth  satire. 

*  How  are  the  mighty  changed  to  dust  !  how  small 
The  urn  that  holds  what  once  was  Hannibal  ! 
Yei  in  these  silent  ahhes  dwelt  a  soul 
No  fear  could  daunt,  no  limit  could  controul — 
l»Jot  the  wide  space  of  Afric's  fruitful  reign. 
From  Nile's  warm  torrent  to  the  Moorish  main, 
Stretching  its  vast  interminable  tracks 
To    other  elephants,  and  other  blacks. 
Spain  swells  his  empire,  but'he  pants  for  more  ; 
The  steepy  Pyrenees  he  rushes  o'er — 
In  vain  would  nature  to  the  chief  oppose 
Her  cloud-capt  Alps  and  everlasting  snows ; 
Burst  by  his  art,  the  solid  mountain  yield5 
A  yawning  passage   to  Italians  fields  ; 
llalia's  fic'lds  are  his;  but,  thundering  on. 
Insatiate  yet,  he  cries,  *  We've  nothing  won! 
Till  the  detested  gates  we  batter  down, 
And  sound  our  trumpets  through  the  blazing  town. 
Til  I  myself   inmidSuburra  stand, 
And  plant  the  Punic  flag  with  conquering  hand.' 
Oh  !  vshata  picture  would  the  chief  have  made. 
The  one-eyM  chief,  when  thus  he  proudly  said, 
On  his  triumphant  elephant  displayed! 
Thy  work,  O  Fame  !   thus  gallantly  begun. 
How  didst  thou  finish  for  thy  favour'd  son  ? 
Swift  Rout  behind  and  skulking  Terror  wait 
On  his  vain  march — the  glorious  and  the  great, 
The  godlike  Hannibal,  condemnM  to  fly 
For  shameful  safety  to  a  foreign  sky, 
Before  a  despot's  tent,  the  c.uel  sport, 
The  wonder  of  an  Asiatic  court, 
Bows  his  brave  head  with  all  a  suppliant's  fear, 
Till  the  Bilhynian  deign  to  wake,  and  hear. 
No  hostile  dart,  nor  rocky  fragment  hurl'd, 
Laid  low  this  hot  disturber  of  the  world; 
A  little  ring  aveng'd  the  heaps  of  slain, 
The  streams  of  blood  on  Cannas's  fatal  plain. 
Was  it  for  this,  infuriate  chief,  you  crost 
Each  Alpine  barrier  of  relentless  frost, 
Was  it  for  this  you  triumph'd, — to  employ 
The  teaching  pedant,  and  declaiming  boy  V 

Sat.  X.  p.  193, 

Our  readers  will  hardly  expect  any  apology  for  the  length  of 
these  extracts^  with  which  we  arecou&dent  that  they  will  be 
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iffiuch  belter  pleased,  than  with  any  observations  of  our  oWtt, 
It  has   been    our   aim  not  to  pick  out  a   iew    epigrammatic 
and  insulated  sentences,  but,  by  passages  of  sufficient  extent 
to  comprise  all  the  leading  points  of  Mr.  H.'s  style,  to  enable 
our  readers  lo  judge  of  the  general  merits  of  his  execution. 
The  prevailing  faults,  which  will    arrest  their  attention,    are 
a  degree  of  carelessness  that  sometimes  affects  the  diction, 
and  too  e;reat  a  propensity  to  expand  the  original,  to  which 
indeed  unauthorised  additions  have,  in  our  opinion,  been  oc- 
casionally made.     On  the  whole,  however,  it  cannot  be  fair- 
ly said  that  many  liberties  are  taken   with  the  original;  and 
the  threadbare  metaphor  of  cloathing  him  with  a  finer  coat, 
which  does  not  fit   him  so  exactly,*  is  by  no  means  appli- 
cable. But  of  the  last-mentioned  fault  we  wish  to  denounce 
one  example,  which  offends  us  the  more,  because  it  is  inter- 
polated in  a  passage  of  great  force,  and  extraordinary  beauty, 
in  the  fourteenth  satire.     Juvenal's  expression — CtimJ'acias 
pejorasenex — is  amplified  into  a  couplet — 

*  When  in  thy  life  still  fouler  blots  are  seen, 
And  the  dry  wood's  more  rotten  than  the  green  ; 

in  which  not  only  is  a  new  line  added,  botan  unmeaning, 
we  had  almost  said  an  incongruous  metaphor,  is  introduced  ; 
fdr  rotten  wood  must  be  dry,  and  green  wood  cannot  be  rot- 
ten. Though  we  have  not  transcribed  the  passage,  in  which 
this  faulty  metaphor  occurs,  it  ought  not  to  escape  the  cen- 
sure of  sound  criticism. 

Theie  are  critics,  whom  nature  has  formed  rather  lo  dis- 
cover a  flaw  in  the  drapery  of  ihe  finest  statue,  than  to 
contemplate  the  beauty  of  its  form  ;  who  can  detect  the  dis- 
coloration of  a  single  stone,  but  are  incapable  of  admiring 
the  magnificent  effect  of  a  building ;  and  whose  utter  in- 
ability to  feel  and  relish  the  genuine  excellence  of  poetry- 
leaves  them  at  full  leisure  to  search  for  grammatical  errors, 
and  minute  violations  of  the  rules  in  perusing  the  best  and 
noblest  composition.  To  such  critics  we  can  promise  but 
little  gratification  in  Mr.  H.'s  voUime,  the  language  of 
which  is  in  general,  if  not  universally,  remarkable  for  cor- 
rectness. One  or  two  questionable  phrases  we  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  point  out.  '  Sooner  than  mt  shall  these  vile  Sy- 
rians sign  '   may  at  least  be   doubted,    though    it  is  by   no 

♦  This  ancient  and  reverend  joke  is  neatly  applied  by  bishop  Seeker  in  one  of 
tiis  letters  to  Miss  Carter — *  Unless  you  can  prove  to  me  that  Epictetus  wore   a 
U<»at,  I  will  not  aUow  you  to  dress  him  in  one.' 
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means  an  uncommon  idiom,  according  to  the  usage  of  our 
best  *writers,  and  in  conformity  with  the  French  expres- 
sion,'  plutot  que  moz';  sooner  than  /  is  indisputably  accu- 
rate, and  therefore  ought  to  be  preferred.  We  had  marked 
'  boi/is/t  ^o\d'  as  an  objectionai  translation  of  bulla  \  but 
Johnson's  definition  of  boyhh —  '  belonging  to  a  boy/  and 
our  recollection  of  the  Latin  viri/is,  which  is  perpetually  joined 
to  toga,  convince  us  that  we  were  mistaken  in  our  first  im- 
pression. The  expression  '  DOGlike  offals/ — signifying 
*  such  offals  as  a  dog  might  eat/  stands  upon  wholly  different 
ground,  and  is,  we  think  indefensible  ;  at  the  same  lime  we 
must  observe  that  we  have  great  doubts  whether  Juvenal's 
Latin  was  pure,  when  he  employedyc^rm  canini  for  the  same 
purpose;  and  if  the  reviews  of  his  time  could  be  produced, 
we  would  venture  a  large  wager  that  the  phrase  would  be 
found  severely  stigmatised  by  our  Roman  brethren.  ^  Each 
thought  their  native  gods/  Sic.  though  at  first  siglit  it  ap- 
pears open  to  censure,  is  in  fact  only  a  trap  for  a  shallow 
grammarian,  who  would  complain  that  the  natural  adjective 
thdr  should  be  referred  to  each,  a  singular  substantive  ;  for- 
getting that  each  referred  to  two  nouns  of  multitude, — the 
state,  or  people  of  Ombi  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  (or  rather 
those)  of  Tentyra  on  the  other.  We  will  illustrate  this  by  an 
instance,  which  occurs  to  us  at  the  moment,  though  it 
may  be  condemned  as  drawn  from  our  own  vocation,  *  One 
set  of  reviewers  calumniated  a  woik,  of  which  they  could 
not  feel  the  excellence  ;  another  strove  to  do  justice  to  ge- 
nius, which  they  respected  and  admired  :  each  maintained 
that  their  own  opinion  was  right.'  So  much  for  Mr.  H/s 
verbal  errors. 

The  eighth  satire  and  the  thirteenth,  being  translated  by 
two  friends  of  the  author,  Mr.  Merivale,  and  Mr.  B.  Drury, 
require  a  separate  examination.  We  should  have  been 
equally  astonished  and  concerned,  if  these  two  important 
satires  had  been  consigned  to  feeble  hands,  by  one  so  capa- 
ble of  doing  them  ample  justice  as  Mr.  Hodgson  :  it  appears 
to  us  that  his  confidence  in  the  abilities  of  his  friends  is  per- 
fectly justified  by  their  performance.  The  eighth  is  execut- 
ed certainly  with  singular  fidelity ;  but,  that  quality  is  not 
inconsistent  with  animation,  and  we  think  the  criuc  may 
suspect  himself  of  dullness,  who  condemns  such  lines  as  the 
following  for  want  of  spirit: 


*  One  well  known  instance  will  instantly  strike  the  reader: 

*The  natloDS}  not  so  bkstas  thee^'  £cc.     lhom!ioa'» '  Rule  Britaaoia.^' 
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*  Say,  progeny  of  Teucer,  is  ft  birth 
That  fixes  on  the  useful  brute  his  worth  ? 

The  gen'rous  horse,  to  whom  the  judge  decrees 

The  palm  of  oft-repeated  victJjries, 

O'er  whom  the  thunders  of  the  circus  roll, 

First  in  the  race,  and  earliest  at  the  goal, 

For  his  own  worth  we  prize,  and  ne'er  enquire 

The  pastures  where  he  fed,  nor  what  his  sire  ; 

While  the  degen*rate  and  unhonour'd  steed, 

Though  sprung  from  fam'd  Hirpinum's  ancient  breed, 

Or  from  the  fleetest  of  Corinthian  mares, 

Sells  undistinguished  at  the  public  fairs, 

There  no  respect  to  .ancestry  is  paid 

No  honour  to  the  gallant  courser's  shade  ; 

His  slow  and  sluggish  offspring  must  belong 

To  ev'ry  clod  that  buys  him  for  a  song. 

Bend  the  gall'd  neck,  inglorious,  to  the  wain. 

Or  turn  a  mill,  worn  blind  with  age  and  pain. 

*  if  then  to  honour's  meed  thy  soul  aspires, 
Let  thine  own  actions  claim  it,  not  thy  sires  ; 

If  thou  wouldst  rise  to  glory,  shew  some  cause 
For  praise,  nor  rest  on  undeserv'd  applause. 

*  Enough  for  him,  whose  pride  can  stoop  to  claim 
His  grand  alliance  to  a  tyrant's  name; 

For  plain  good  tense,  first  blessing  of  the  sky, 
Is  rarely  met  with  in  a  state  so  high. 
Now,  Poniicus,  my  mind  reverts  to  thee  ! 
Thy  praise  by  birth  bestow'd  I  will  not  see  ; 
Thyself  unworthy  of  futurity, 
vris  weak  to  rest  on  others  your  renown  ; 
Shake  but  the  pillar,  the  whole  pile  falls  down. 
The  vine,  that  creeps  abandon'd  on  the  plain, 
Looks  to  its  widow-elm*s  support  in  vain.  ' 

Be  thou,  thyself,  in  war  thy  country's  sword. 
In  peace  the  upright  judge  and  gen'rous  lord  ; 
If  ever  summoned  by  the  sacred  laws 
A  witness  in  some  dark,  uncertain  cause, 
Though  Phalaris  himself  command  the  lie, 
And  present  torments  prompt  the  perjury, 
Count  in  an  evil,  worse  than  flumes  or  death  - 
To  bartf^r  honour  for  this  shori-liv'd  breath; 
Or,  for  the  sake  of  fickle  life,  to  give 
That,  which  alone  should  make  thee  wishtolfve. 
Vorthy  hisfate,  the  perjur'd  wretch  will  die, 
How  great  soe'er  his  wealth  and  luxury  ; 
..Though  he  lif  p'ungM  in  esstnc'd  baths,  and  eat 
A  hundred  Lutrine  oysters  at  a  treat/ 

Sat.  8.  V.  6X,  U^ 
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Among  a  variety  of  strong  and  admirable  passages,  with 
which  the  ihirieenth  satire  abounds,  we  regret  that  our  se- 
lections  must  be  very  limited.  The  original  of  the  follow- 
ing passage  is  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  every  classical 
reader. 

*  On  earth,  pare  morals  took  the  place  of  law, 
A  crime  the  gii^atest  wonder  that  they  saw. 
*Twas  a  foul  sin,  and  doom'd  to  deadly  rage, 

If  yonth  arose  not,  at  th'  approach  of  age; 

If  boys  to  bearded  men  their  seat  denied. 

Though,  drunk  with  plenty,  flush'd  with  rustic  pride, 

At  home  they  saw  more  clustering  berries  swell. 

And  countless  acorns  of  thelargest  shell. — 

Four  years'  precedence  was  so  high  rever'd, 

Nor  less  the  glories  of  the  dawning  beard.'     Sat.  13.  v.  81. 

In  the  other  passage,  he  ridicules  his  friend's  indignation 
at  sustaining  a  trifling  loss,  while  the  great, wholesale  traffic 
of  criinesis  carried  on  upon  the  largest  scale; 

*  Nor  these  the  times  to  rave  at  petty  fraud, 
When  giant  Guilt,  unfetter'd,  stalks  abroad. 
Mark  the  dread  ruffiun,  who  for  cursed  hire 
Lays  the  dark  train,  and  spreads  the  sudden  fire; 
]Mark  those,  who,  bold  in  sacrilegious  lust. 
Profane  the  goblet's  venerable  rust ; 

BcpF  off  the  antique  temple's  massy  plate, 

Gift  of  some  hoary  king,  or  friendly  state: 

No  precious  relic  there  ?  the  meaner  thief 

Scrapes  from  Alcides'  thigh  the  golden  leaf^ 

Peels  Neptune's  check,  and  Cast(*r's  burnish'd  skin — 

What  should  he  not,  who,  plung'd  in  deeper  sin, 

Insatiate,  more  than  once,  without  demur. 

Has  melted  down  a  whole-length  Thunderer  ? 

Mark  those,  who  poi->on  sell,  mark  those  who  buy  ; 

And  him,  wif.h  wh^m  a  guiltless  ape  must  die, 

Condemn'd  to  sink  beneath  the  foaming  tide. 

Alive  imprison'd  in  a  noisome  hidt^. 

Yet  these  how  scant  a  portion  of  the  crew, 

Whom  justice  and  her  myrmidons  pursue  ! 

What  crimes  from  morntill  eve,  from  }ear  to  year. 

The  sad  recorder,  Gallicus,  must  hear! 

That  single  court,  if  doubts  perplex  your  mind, 

Enough  depicts  the  morals  of  mankind  : 

Though  brief  your  stay  and  observations  there, 

From  that  foul  sink  emerging  into  air. 

Pronounce  yourself  unhappy  if  you  dare/  lb.  v.  21^. 
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The  more  important  parts  of  the  satire  are  all  rendered 
with  equal  spirit ;  the  persecutions  of  conscience  are  full  of 
dreadful  energy  ;  and  the  close  of  the  description,  where 
the  guilty  wretch  feels  his  complete  abandoaraentby  Hea^ 
ven  itself,  is  scarcely  to  be  exceeded  ; 

'  Nor  Hares  the  sinner,  in  that  trying  hour^ 
Devote  due  victims  to  his  guardian  power  : 
In  vain  for  him  the  bleating  lamb  would  fall, 
Nor  crested  cock  his  dreadful  doom  recal  ; 
Say,  to  -Uihat  hope  his  iufferwg  soul  shall  fiee^ 
Or  where  the  victim  worthier  deatfy  than  ke  9  *      lb.  v,  35?, 

Having  stated  thus  much  of  the  contents  of  this  volume, 
we  return  to  its  general  character.  Though  we  have  dwelt 
with  delight  on  the  extreme  beauty  of  diction  and  smooth* 
ness  of  versification  displayed  in  it  on  soft  and  interesting 
subjects,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  peculiar  talent 
it  exhi1>its  is  a  talent  for  satire.  The  shrewdness  with 
which  lie  enters  into  Juvenal's  observations  on  human  na- 
ture>  his  wit,  his  humour,  and  his  irony,  the  ardour  of  his  at* 
tacks,  and  the  dramatic  felicity  of  his  style,  are  the  true  ele- 
ments of  satiric  power.  He  never  appears  to  enter  with 
more  animation  into  the  feelings  of  his  author,  than  when 
he  vents  his  indignatioa  against  the  sanctified  hypocrites  of 
liis  day. 

*  Oh  let  me  fly  to  some  deserted  coast, 
Some  dreary  region  of  eternal  frost. 
Far  from  the  cant  of  hypocrites  precise, 
Far  from  the  sermonizing  slaves  of  vice, 
Who  seem  all  virtue  in  the  streets  of  Rome, 
And  swell  the  Bacchanalian  roar*  at  home  !' 

There  may  possibly  be  a  class  of  persons  in  this  country, 
who  will  not  feel  quite  comfortable  under  the  idea  that 
such  uncommon  satirical  talents  are  alive  to  the  mischief 
and  the  absurdity  of  those  fanatical  pretensions  which  have 
created  a  strange  and  anomalous  faction  among  us.  These 
persons  may  affect  to  depreciate  the  present  work,  by  a  va- 
riety   of   tortuous   manoeuvres,     They   may  possibly  deny 


*  We  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  this  phrase  (which  means  nothing  more  than 
^he  indulgence  of  convivial  debauchery)  as  a  translation  of  ^ucAa/io/Ja  vivunt,  which 
embraces  the  wbolfe  train  of  vices  charged  on  that  frantic  crew.  We  prefer  '  live 
like  Bacchanals,'  as  it  is  rendered  by  Mr.  Gifford,  who  however  has  assumed  an 
pnwarrantable  licence,  in  tmpslating  the  sober  term  '  liiet '  into  the  Jyrical  ex- 
clamation'O  for  an  eagle's  wings  i  * 
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the  utility  or  even  the  lawfulness  of  satire  in  general.  Tlie? 
may  censure  the  present  (ranslator,  for  offering  i®  the  Eii^ 
glish  public  poems,  with  which  the  English  public  has  been 
familiar  these  ten  years,  through  another  medium  ;  they 
may  squeamishly  reprobate  a  freedom  of  language,  which 
is  equalled  even  by  Johnson,  and  much  surpassed  by  Dry* 
den  and  Pope,  or  they  may  think  it  prudent  boldly  lo  un- 
derrate the  genius,  which  has  given  birth  to  the  present  vo- 
Jume.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  they  will  make  a  direct  and 
fierce  attack  against  the  notes,  which  have,  in  some  cases, 
been  evidently  composed  with  too  much  rapidity,  and  in 
particular  to  fasten  on  a  censure  too  hastily  and  too  gene- 
rally passed  upon  the  writings  of  Cowper.  If,  indeed,  what  Mr. 
H.  slates  be  true,  that  the  works  of  that  author  are  more 
frequently  reprinted  than  any  other  book  besides  the  Bible 
and  Shakspeare,  we  think  this  fact  a  lamentable  symptom 
of  Ihepublic  taste.  It  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  Cowper's  poetry,  and  ought  perhaps  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  prevalence  of  those  Calvinistic  opinions,  of 
which  he  was  llie  apostle  and  tl^e  martyr.  To  his  pure  and 
benevolent  mind  those  doctrines  were  only  a  misfortune ; 
but  to  others  they  have  furnished  a  pretext  for  indulging  the 
blackest  passions  of  our  nature  ;  rancour,  arrogance,  the  spi- 
rit of  persecution,  the  most  sordid  self-interest,  compassing 
its  base  ends,  through  tire  agency  of  the  most  contemptible 
hypocrisy.  In  a  word,  they  have  been  the  apology  for  every 
virtue,  and  the  cloak  for  every  vice. 

The  same  note  contains  a  very  severe  judgment  upoa 
Thompson,  who  is  unceremoniously  and  strangely  ushered 
in,  with  the  ludicrous  pr^s/zo/w^w  ^' Jemmy. '^  Without  en- 
tering into  our  reasons  for  dissenting  from  this  and  some 
other  of  Mr.  H.*s  criticisms,  we  will  only  observe  that,  in  our 
opinion,  he  would  have  had  more  chance  of  making  prose- 
lytes to  them,  if  his  language  had  been  more  cautious  in 
respect  lo  authors  of  established  reputation.  \i\  a  note  lo 
the  preface,  (which  seems  to  be  in  some  degree  postlimmious^ 
as  it  was  composed  after  the  Annotations)  we  think  some 
regret  isdiscoveredfor  the  literary  Tra^^wia  so  conspicuous  in 
many  of  his  observations.  He  thus  expresses  a  doubt  of  the 
justice  of  his  censure  on  Thomson,  from  a  perusal  of  Dr» 
Johnson's  panegyric  on  that  favourite  poet. — a  doubt  surely 
well  founded,  when  we  remember  Johnson's  frugality  of  praise, 
especially  to  his  own  contemporaries.  We  agree,  however, 
in  the  opinion  that  the  Castle  of  Indolence  is  Thom- 
son's best  performance,  and  are  confident  that  another  per- 


€40  IIodgson*s  Juvenal. 

wsal  of  that  beautiful  allesfory  will  compel  our   author  lo  re^ 
tract  the  assertion  tliai  tiie  poet   wants   'harmony,  or  great 
merit  of  any  kind.*     We  cannot  account  for  an   opinion  so 
completely  at  variance  with  the  good  taste  and  high  poetic 
feehngof  which  Mr.  Hodgson  has  given  somany  unquestion- 
able proofs,  by   conjecturing  that   he  has  only  looked  over 
that  poem,  al  an  early    age,  when  allegory  is   always  more 
perplexing  than  instructive,  and  when  the  Spenserian  stanza 
might  fatigue  his  ear. — This  and   some  other  strictures  on 
celebrated  writers  ought   lo  be  expunged;    and    if  Mr.   H. 
will  also  strike  out   some  uncalled-ior  treatises  on  irrelevant 
topics,  there  will  remain  in  his  notes  enougii  of  useful  and 
apposite  explanation,  to   form  a  valuable  commentary  on 
Juvenal.      His  accounts  oF  the  Roman  coins  (notes  to  sat.  I . 
and  5.)  of  the  Roman  month  (sal.  y.)'o(  the  Roman  luxury 
(sat.  11.),  and  many  descriptions  of  Roman  laws  and   cus- 
toms, bear  honorable  testimony  to  his  industry  and  research. 
But  the   notes  that  will  be  read  with  most  satisfaction,  are 
those  which   illustrate  Juvenal   by   means   of  parallel    pas- 
sages admirably  translated  frnm  other  Roman  poets,  princi- 
pally Claudian,  Statius,  and  Martial.     All   those  selected  by 
him  are  eminently  beautiful  in  the  original,  and  are,    almost 
without  exception,  greatly  improved  in  their  English  dress. 
The  well  known  address    to  sleep   by   Statius,   as  it  is  here 
rendered,  might  be  cited  as  one  of  the  most  highly-finished 
specimens  of  English  versification.      We  regret  the  want  of 
room  to  insert,  and  cannot  find  it  in    our  hearts  to  mutilate 
or  abridge,  this  exquisite  production. 

We  close  this  volume  for  the  present,  with  the  conviction 
that  we  shall  be  tempted  frequently  to  resume  it,  and  shall 
always  derive  fresh  delight  from  the  perusal.  While  we 
are  anxious  to  acknowledge  our  obligaiioii,  as  individuals, 
to  the  author,  we  think  a  still  more  imperious  duty  incum- 
bent u|3on  us  in  oui  critical  capacity  to  point  out  its  rare 
merit  to  our  readers  and  the  world.  Far  from  adhering  to 
that  new  sect  which  would  limit  tlie  honorable  functions  of 
criticism  to  the  detection  of  faults,  and  llie  condemnation 
of  offenders,*  it  appears  to  us  old  English  reviewers,  that 
the  most  useful,  as  well  as  the  most  agreeable  part  of  our 
office  is  lo  confer  deserved  praise,  and  render  '  honour  lo 
whom  Imnour  is  due.'  No  literary  truth  is  more  important 
tfjan  that  conveyed  in  the  remark  of  Paterculus  honosalit 
artes  ;    and   though  it   would  be  culpable   to   abstain   from 


•  Judex  damnator,  cum  nocens  absolvitur. 
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exposing,  as  we  have  done  in  the  present  instance,  the  ble- 
mishes of  a  youthful  poet,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
cold  and  malignant  denial  ofjust  applause  to  him,  who  with 
trembling  sensibility  introduces  to  the  world  the  first  offspring 
of  his  muse,  by  strangling  the  motives  for  future  exertion, 
might  have  deprived  the  republic  of  letters  of  many  of  its 
noblest  ornaments.  Of  Mr.  Hodgson  it  is  bare  justice  to 
declare,  that  he  has  displayed  all  the  essential  qualities  of 
a  poet,  that  can  be  found  in  a  translation  ;  but  we  hope  ere 
long  to  have  an  opportunity  of  appreciating  his  claims  to 
the  higher  praise  of  invention  and  original  composition. 
We  have  already  staled  that  we  think  him  peculiarly  gifted 
with  satirical  talents  i  and  he  cannot  be  at  a  loss  for  proper  ob* 
jects  on  which  to  employ  them,  while  our  Tartuffes  are  daily 
assuming  a  thousand  new  disguises,  and  while  cold-blooded 
metaphysicians  pretend  to  regulate  the  public  taslein  regard 
to  poetry  and  the  belles  kttres. 


Art.  II. — Anew  Illustration  of  the  Sexual  Si/stem  of  Ca- 
rolus  Fon  LinficBus.  By  Robert  John  Thornton,  M.  D» 
Chief  J/ Prints.     SOL  Boards.     Symonds.  1808. 

THE  bastard  title,  as  it  is  called,  states  this  production 
to  be  *  A  British  Trophy  iji  Honor  of  Linnaeus, ' — and  in- 
the  title-page  of  the  work,  the  author  points  out,  through 
the  medium  o?  apun,  the  proud  design  of  eclipsing  all  for- 
mer works  of  this  kind  now  publishing  in  France,  and  the 
continent,  and   then. 

Shall  Britons,  in  the  field 

UnconquerM  still,  the  better  laurel  lose  ? 

In  finer  arts  and  pw6//c  works  shall  they 

To  Gallia  yield  ?  Thomson. 

It  must  be  confessed,that  the  English  stand  behind  no 
other  nation  as  far  as  respects  genius,  painting,  engraving, 
type  and  letter- press,  and  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  till  of  late, 
little  or  no  exertions  have  been  made  to  furnish  encourage- 
ment to  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  these  have  proceeded 
more  from  the  public  at  large,  than  either  the  smile  of  prin- 
ces, or  the  liberality  of  the  great.  Even  such  exertions 
have  only  at  last  been  crowned  with  success  by  means  of 
lotteries,  and  we  doubt,  whether  Doctor  Thornton,  with 
all  his  claims  to  public  patronage,  will  ever  bring  back  the 
large  sums  he  must  have  expended  on  this  magnificent  un* 
dertaking. 

Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  14.  Juli/,  1808,  R 
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The  work  is  dedicated  by  permission  to  her  majesty.     It 
19  divided  into  three  parts      Tiie   first    comprehends  a  very 
clear  accotwu  ofall  the  parts    of  fructificanon,  as  the  calt/Xy 
corolia,  nactarj/y  pericarp,  and  setdi,   which   are   explaried 
\y  analytical  tables,  and  next  syritijeticaliy, with  a  deiinilion 
ofthe  botanical  terms  usually  applied  to   these  parts.     The 
reader  haviui;  acquir  "d    so    niuch    knowledge   of   the   first 
principles  ofthe  science,  is  then    presented  with  a  transla^ 
tion  of  a  Prize   Dissertation  on  the  Sexes  of  Plants,  written 
by  Linnaeus,  accompanied    witli    copious  and  very    learned 
notes.     He  is  ijradually  led   on    to  the  main  object  ol    the 
work  in  a  second  part,  the  lUmtratioms  oj  the  Sexual  System 
of  Linn^us,  which  is  ingeniously   explai  ed  by   symbolical 
representations,   and  this  com  plicated  system,    is  rcjidered  - 
tl>ereby  so    easy,  that  any  one  may  acquire  immediately 
a  clear  idea  of  the   classes  of  plants.     The   orders  are   also 
very     perspicuously    explained.      A     synthetical    table    of 
the  whole  follows,  and  lastly  appears  the    Reformed  Sexual 
System.     This  amendment  of  the  Sexual   System  has   met 
with  the  approbation  of  several   very  eminent  judges  of  the 
subject,  and  does    much    credit   to   Doctor  Thornton.     The 
tvventy-fouf  classes   of  Linnaeus  are  symplified  to  thirteen. 
Doctor  Thornton  expresses   an    hope,  that   the    Reformed 
Sexual  System  will  supersede,    that  of  the  original  system, 
a,nd  not  moulder  like  the   other   reformed  systems  into  the 
«;and  of  which  they  v/ere  composed,  but  resemble  theyouthij 
ful  phoenix  arising  from  the  ashes  of  its  parents. 

Doctor  ThorntI  n  has  preferred  pulling  the  Sexual  Sys-^ 
tern  to  pieces,  and  erecting  a  new  one  by  a  fresh  disposition 
of  the  original  materials,  to  any  partial  amendments, 
and  his  Retormed  System  has  this  advantage,  that  it  is  easier 
and  a  more  perfect  system,  than  the  original,  ot  which, 
however,  the  names  and  ideas  are  retained:  it  is  the  ar- 
rangement that  constitutes    the   principal  distinction. 

The  botanist  is  next  ltd  into  a  flower  garden,  where  the 
beauties  ofthe  vegetable  race,  collected  trom  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  world,  bloom  in  all  their  native  perfection.  This 
part,is  entitled  the  Temple  oj  Flora,  or  Garden  of  Nature, 
being  picturesque,  hhtanical  coloured  plates  of  the  ntw  Illus^ 
tration  of  the  Sexual  System.  Besides  serving  as  a  relief 
to  the  flowers,  the  back-grounds  are  of  use  to  explain  the 
country,  of  which  each  is  a  native  :  a  plan  entirely  new  in 
this  branch  of  art,  as  is  also  the  printing  of  flowers  in  co- 
lours, which  gives  a  fine  efl^ect,  and  we  do  not  recollect  ever 
to  have  seen  flowers  so  perfectly  resembling  nature.  The 
Jirsi  flower-plate  in  the  work  istbe  snow  drop  and  crocus. 
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with  an  expressive  picturesque  scenery  of  snow  and  a  win- 
try sky.     The  second  is   the   Persian    cyclamen,    in  its 
various  stages  ;  and  it  is  seen  burying  its  own   seeds  in  the 
ground.     A    Persian    building   denotes   its    country.     The 
third  fs    a   choice   collection    of     fine    hyacinths  :    the  . 
back-ground  a  view  in  Holland,  where  these  bulbs  are  chief- 
ly <;ultivated.     The  fourth,  a  group  of  roses,  among  which 
nightingales  are  introduced  in  reference  to  the  Persian  stoiy 
of  the  loves  of  the   nightingale  and  the  rose.     The  fjth,  of* 
carnations    of  great    beauty    and   an    immoderate    size, 
with   an    Italian  back-ground.     The  sixth,  of  auriculas, 
and    Alpine   scenery,    where  these  plants  are   indigenous. 
The  seventh  plate  is  a  collection  of  rare  tulips,  of  great 
beauty,  with  a  Dutch  view  for  the  back  ground.  The  eighth 
is  the  STRELiTZiA   REGTN-E,  named  in  honor  of  our  queen, 
with  foreign  scenery  behind.     The  ninth  is  a  branch  of  Ame- 
rican aloe,   and    in  the    back  ground  is  introduced,   at   a 
distance  the  whole  plant  in  miniature,   with  a  man  contem- 
plating it  to  shew  the  comparative  height.     The  tenth  is  the 
beautiful  renealmia.     The  eleventh,  the  night  blowing 
ceres:     the  scenery,  night,   the  lull   moon,   and  a  turret, 
with  a  clock   denoting  the  hour  twelve,  when   this  plant  is 
in  full  perfection.     The  twefth  is  a  representation  of  the 
oDLrQUE-LEAVEi)  BEGONIA,  a   plant  producing  from    the 
same  stems  male  and  female  flowers.     An  American  butter- 
fly denotes  the  country.    The  thirteenth  is  the  large  flow- 
ering SENSITIVE  PLANT,  with   humming  birds,  character- 
istic ol  the  region  where  this  flower  flourishes.     The  four- 
teenth  is  a   beautiful  plate  of  the  blue   pass  ion-flu  wer, 
in  all  its  various  stages,  clambering   up  a  pillar.     The  ff- 
teenth   is  the  winged   passion  flower,  a  very  beautiful 
exotic.     The    sixteenth   is   the   quadrangular  passion- 
flower,  a   very   rare  plant,  we   believe,  in  the  first   hot. 
houses.     Theseventeenth/is  the  coMUon  LILY.     The  eigh^ 
teenth  is  the  superb   lily,  presenting  a  pyramid  of  rich 
flowers,  red  and  yellow,  somewhat  resembling  the  common 
Turk's  cap.     The  nineteenth   i«  the  dragon  arum,  a  most 
foetid  and  poisonous  plant,  with  appropriate  scenery.     The 
i wentieth  IS  the  maggot-bearing  stapelia,  whose  tainted 
smell  like  that  of  carrion,  invites  the  fly  to  deposit  her  eggs 
on  the  flower  which  are  soon  con\erted  into  maggots:   the 
green   snake  denotes   Africa,  and   the    wild   scenery    with 
which  it  is  surrounded  points  out  the  poisonous  nature  o(  this 
plant.     The  thirtieth  plate   represents  those   curious   bog- 
plants  of  America,  the  foetid  poTHos,  llie pitcher-plant, 
and  VENUs's  fly    trap,  all  very  curious  and  interesting 
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plants.  The  t hirtij -first  \s  the  pontic  rhododendron, 
possessing  a  curious  neclary,  and  a  bee  coller.ting  from, 
thence  its  honey,  vvhirh  proves  deleterious  to  man.  The 
tkiitt/  second  h  ibe  amep.ica\  cowsijp.  The  ihirti/^thirdy 
the  NARROW  LEAVED  TMALMiA,  an  American  phint,  grow- 
ing in  a  bog,  surrounded  by  mountains  covered  with  snow. 
The  leaves  ot  thjs  plam  are  the  food  of  the  An^eiLcan  elk, 
but  honey  collected  from  its  flowers,  is  poisonous,  which 
induced  the  congress  lo '.issue  a  caution  on  llijs  subject. 
The  thirfi/  fourth  is  the  china  limodorum,  a  very  beauti- 
inl  plant  with  a  pagoda  in  the  back-ground.  The  ihirti/" 
fiflh  is  the  i.NDiAN  reed,  a  river  in  the  back-ground,  and 
an  Indian  buildu.g.  The  thirty-sixth  is  the  sacred  Egyp- 
tian BEAN,  growing  in  tiie  Nile.  Three  pyramids  are 
seen  in  the  distant  scenery.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  gran* 
deuror  beauty  of  this  plant.  The  thirty  sij I h  is  the  blue 
EGYPTIAN  WATER  LILY,  growing  also  in  the  Nile,  with  a 
distant  view  of  Abonkir.  The  flow  ers  are,  upon  the  whole, 
a  judicious  selectiim  for  thepurpuse  of  illustrating  the  Sex- 
ual System  of  Linnasus.  Their  desciiptionsseem  to  us  more 
<:opious  than  most  that  have  hitherto  appeared  ;  but  we  are 
por.ry  to  add  that,  by  a  greai  error  in  judgment,  on  each 
flower  there  is  a  copy  of  verses,  sometimes  from  the  author, 
but  usually  from  his  unpoetic  friends,  suck  as  Dr.  Shaw, 
Mr.  Maurice,  Mr.  Pye,  and  Mr.  Pratt  These  of  course 
detract  from  the  value  of  tlie  work,  which  we  could  have 
wished  to  consider  in  a  botanical  point  of  view  that  w^ 
might  have  bestowed  upon  it  unqualified  approbation. 


Art.  WX.— Memoirs  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  with  a  new  Trans- 
ia/ion  oj  his  Utopia,  his  Uisiori/  of  King  Richard  III, 
and  hii  Latin  Foems  By  Arthur  Cay  ley  the  You7iger, 
Esq:    %  Vols.  Ato.     Cadell  and  Davies. 

AS  we  have  lately  given  an  epitome  of  the  life  of  Sir  Tho^r 
mas  More  in  our  review  of  Mr.  iVJacdiarmid's  British  Stales^ 
men.  and  as  the  prmcipal  sources  from  which  Mr.  Cay  ley 
has  derived  hia  information  are  the  same  with  those  which 
Mr.  Macdiarmid  had  previously  consulted,  we  shall  only 
mention  some  particulars  of  ibis  extraordjnay  man  whicK 
we  have  not  already  detaded,  or  some  which' Mr.  Macdiar, 
mid  has  omitted,  or  which  Mr.  Cay  ley  has  more  copiously 
exolained.  Sir  John  More,  the  father  of  Sir  Thomas  was 
thrice  married  :  this  was  rather  a  bold  venture  in  a  man  who 
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compared  the  chances  ofa  happy  choice  to  ^  one  who  dipped 
his  'land  in  a  bair  which  contained  twenty  snakes  and  one 
eel,  ii  was  tzvcii^y  to  one  that  he  caught  the  ed.'  While 
Sir  Thomas  More  was  studying  the  law  in  London,  his  fa- 
ther '  allowed  him  so  little  money  that  he  could  not  dress 
witli  decency,  and  exacted  from  him  a  most  particular  ac- 
count of  his' expences.  This  conduct  was  applauded  by 
More  in  his  riper  years  as  having  preserved  liini  (Vom  idle- 
l;ess,  gaming,  bad  company  and  vice  in  general/  In  the 
poetry  of  Moie,  the  defects  were  those  of  his  age,  but  the 
beauties  were  his  own.  ,  It  exhibits  instances  of  polished 
diction,  of  just  conceptions,  and  beautiful  combinations.  The 
following  picture  of  Fortune  is  characteristic  and  appropriate. 

-*  Fast  by  her  side  doth  weary  Labour  s'and. 
Pale  Ffar  aiso  and  Sorrow  all  bewt-pi, 

Disdain  and  Hatied  on  that  other  hand 

Eke  restless  Watch,  from  sleep  with   travail  kepi. 
His  eyes  drowsy,  and  looking  as  he  slept. 

Before  herstandeth  Danper  and  Envy, 
Flatt'ry,  Deceit,  Mischief,  and  Tyranny.* 

More's  first  wife,  did  not  survive  their   union   more  than 
six  }  ears  ; 

*  and  two  or  three  years  after  her  death  he  married  Mr^.  Alice 
Aliddlcton,  a  widow  with  one  daughter,  by  whom  he  had  no  children. 
Moreused  to  say  of  this  lady,  that  she  was  iiccbeUa  iiec  pvella,  an(3 
the  great  grandson's  account  ot  her  and  oflier  marriage  wiih  More  are 
('s)  curious.  I'hibhe  did  not  of  any  concupiscence,  for  he  w^'uid  often 
affirm  that  chastity  is  more  hardly  k<'pt  in  wedlock  than  in  a  single 
life;  but  because  she  might  have  care  of  his  children,  which  were 
very  young,  from  whom  of  necessity  he  must  be  very  often  absent. 
Sh^  was  of  good  years,  of  no  good  favour  nor  complexion,  nor  very 
rich  ;  by  disposition  very  near  and  worldly.  I  have  heard  it  report- 
ed, he  wooed  her  for  a  friend  of  his,  n-it  once  thiiking'to  have  her 
for  himself.  But  she  wjst-ly  answ*  ring  him,  that  he  wight  speed 
if  he  wvuldspeak  in  his  uzen  behalf  teJling  hi-;  friend  what  siie  had 
said  unto  him,  with  his  good  ld\iitg  he  married  ber,  and  did  that 
which  otherwise  he  would  perhaps  levtr  have  thought  to  have  done. 
And  indeed  her  favour,  n£  I  think,  would  not  have  bewitched  or 
scarce  ever  moved  any  man  to  love  her.' 

More  appears  early  to  have  foreseen  in  the  ferment -of 
the  human  mind  which  was  at  that  time  but  just  beginnins^ 
to  appear,  and  in  the  concussion  of  new  and  old  o|)iiiions 
which  was  then  rather  an  object  of  gloomy  appr-eliension 
tlian  of  actual   experience,    the    ultimate    triumph  of  ihe 
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principles  of  tlie  reformation  and  the  consequent  subversion 
of  the  existing  establishments.  When  Mr,  Roper,  who 
married  his  daughter  and  afterwards  wrote  an  account  ot 
his  life,   was  one  day  expatiating 

*  On  the  happy  estate  of  this  realm,  which  had  so  catholic  a 
prince  that  no  heretic  dared  to  shew  his  face,  so  virtuous  and 
learned  a  clergy,  so  grave  and  sound  a  nobility,  and  so  loving 
obedient  subjects,  all  in  one  faith  ;  —  the  knight  replietl,  truth  it  is 
indeed,  son  Raper,  and  even  exceeded  him  in  commendation  :  and 
yet^  son  Roper ^  he  continued,  I praj/  God  that  some  of  us^  as  high  as 
we  seem  to  sit  upon  the  mountains^  treading  heretics  under  our  feet 
like  unts^  live  not  the  day  that  we  would  gladly  be  at  league  and  com* 
position  with  them  to  let  them  have  their  churches  quietly  to  them' 
selves,  so  that  they  would  be  contented  to  let  us  have  ours  quietly  to 
ourselves* 

In  1.529,  More,  while  attending  the  court  at  Woodstock, 
received  intelligence  that  partof  his  dwelling  house  at  Chel- 
sea and  all  his  barns,  full  of  corn,  had  been  consumed  by 
fire,  and  that  the  barns  of  some  of  his  near  neighbours  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  conflagration.  The  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  his  wife  on  this  occasion,  displays  in  every  part 
the  serenity  of  a  philosopher  and  the  benevolence  of  a 
Christian. 

The  moral  temperament  of  More  was  characterized  by  an 
undeviating  probity.  Tliis  he  evinced  in  the  most  delicate 
and  trying  situations.  Not  all  the  terrors  of  Henry's  ca- 
pricious and  unrelenting  tyranny  could  make  him  swerve 
from  the  strait  line  of  rectitude  and  of  truth.  In  his  judicial 
administration  the  most  rigid  Roman  could  not  have  been 
more  inflexibly  just.  No  private  nor  personal  regards  were 
ever  suflfered  in  the  smalle&t  degree  to  influence  his  deci« 
sions.  The  following  anecdote,  though  it  relates  to  a  fri- 
volous occurrence,  is  characteristic  of  the  man  ; 

*  While  he  was  sitting  in  his  hall  one  day,  a  beggar  came  to  him 
to  complain  that  L.ady  INIore  detained  a  little  dog  which  belonged 
to  her.  The  chancellor  sent  for  his  lady  and  ordered  her  to  bring 
the  dog  with  her.  lie  took  it  into  his  hands,  and  placing  lady 
More  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  desired  the  beggar  to  stand  at 
ihe  lower  end.  I  sit  here,  he  said,  to  do  every  one  justice  ;  and  he 
desired  each  of  them  to  call  the  dog.  The  little  favourite  immedi- 
ately forsook  his  new  mistress  and  ran  to  the  beggar;  upon  which 
lady  More  was  compelled  to  indulge  her  parti^ality  by  purchasing 
the  animaU* 
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When  More  resigned  his  office  of  lord  chancellor,  which 
his  determinalion  not  to  assent  to  what  he  deemed  the  un^ 
warrantable  measures  of  the  king,  would  no  longer  suffer 
him  to  liold,  a  great  change  was  produced  in  his  external 
circumstances,  but  none  in  the  internal  cheerfulness  and 
serenit)'  of  his  mind.  His  wife,  however,  whose  affections 
were  more  fixed  on  the  things  of  this  world,  could  not  en- 
dure this  revolution  in  his  circumstances  with  the  same  pious 
equanimity.  The  following  anecdote  marks  the  character- 
istic difference  between  the  philosopher  and  his  lady  : 

*  During  his  chancellorship,  one  of  More's  attendants  had  been 
in  the  habit,  a<'ter  the  church  service  wns  over,  of  going  to  his  lady's 
pew  to  inform  herwhenthe  chancellor  wasgone.  the  first  holiday 
after  the  resigUHtion  of  his  office,  Sir  Thomas  came  to  the  pew  him- 
self, and,  making  a  low  bow,  said,  madam,  my  lord  is  gone.  His 
lady  at  first  imagined  this  to  be  one  oJ  his  jests,  and  took  little  no-^ 
tice  of  it;  but  when  he  intormeii  her  seriously  that  he  had  resigned 
the  seal,  she  was  in  a  passion.  The  facetious  knight  called  his  daugh- 
ters, and  asked  them  if  they  could  espy  no  fault  in  their  mother's 
appearance  ?  Being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  replied,  do  ye 
riot  perceive  that  htr  nose  standelh  somewhat  awry  ?  The  good 
lady  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed  with  her  usual  vv(;rldly  feeling 
on  this  occasion.  Tili  vaily^ -what  uili  you  do  Mr.  More  f  •will 
you  sit  and  make  goslings  in  the  ashts  f  it  u  better  to  rule  than  to  be 
ruled: 

Aftef  his  r^ignation  of  the  chancellorship,  More's  income 
amounted  to  little  more  than  one  honored  pounds  a  year; 
and  as  he  had  hitherto  lived  under  the  same  roof  with  his 
children  and  grandchildren,  in  a  style  o^  unrestrained  hos- 
pitality, a  great  reduciion  became  necessary  in  his  establish- 
ment, that  he  might  be  able  to  provide  for  himself  and  rela* 
lives,  with  whom  he  cheerfully  shared  his  remaining 
means,  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  The  magnanimity 
and  generosity  of  a  truly  noble  mind  are  best  seen  when 
conflicting  with  indigence  and  misfortune. 

More's  knowledge  of  Henry's  character  made  him  anti- 
cipate his  fate  before  it  came  ;  and  one  of  his  great  endea- 
vours appears  to  have  been  to  prepare  his  family  for  the 
sad  event.  For  this  purpose  he  frecjucnlly  descanted  on  the 
blessedness  of  those  who  endured  every  extremity  of  evil 
rather  than  violate  their  principles  ofreciitude. 

*He  would  talk/  says  Mr.  Roper,  *  unto  His  wife  and  children 
of  the  joys  of  heaven  and  pains  ot  hell,  of  the  lives  of  holy  mart>rs, 
of  their  grievous  martyrdoms,  of  their  niarvellous  patience,  and  of 
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their  passions  and  deaths ;  which  they  suffered  rather  than  they 
would  offend  God.  And  what  a  happy  and  blest-ed  thing  it  was, 
for  the  love  of  God  to  suffer  the  loss  ot  goods,  imprisonment,  loss  of 
lands,  and  life  also.  Wherewith  and  the  like  virtuous  talk,  he  h^d 
so  long  before  his  trouble  encouraged  them,  that  when  he  after- 
ward fell  into  trouble  indeed,  his  trouble  was  to  them  a  great  deal 
less.* 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  More  to  his  favourite 
(daughter,  Margaret,  on  July  5ih,  15^5,  the  day  before  his 
execution. 

Sir  Thomas  More  to  Mrs.  Roper, 

*  Our  Lord  bless  you,  good  daughter,  and  your  good  husband,  and 
your  little  boy,  an<l  all  yours  ;  and  all  my  children,  and  all  my  god- 
children and  all  our  friends,  l^ecoramend  me  when  you  may  to 
my  good  daughter  Cicily,  whom  I  beseech  our  Lord  to  comfort ! 
and  I  will  send  her  my  blessing,  and  to  all  her  children,  and  pray 
her  to  pray  for  me.  I  send  her  an  handkerchief  ;  and  God  comfort 
ray  good  son  her  husband  ! 

*  My  good  daughter  Daunce  hath  the  picture  in  parchment  which 
you  delivered  mc  from  my  lady  Coniers  ;  her  name  is  on  the  back- 
side. Shew  her  that  I  heartily  pray  her,  that  you  may  send  it  in  my 
name  to  her  again,  for  a  token  from  me   to  pray  for  me. 

*  I  like  special  well  Dorothy  Coly,  I  pray  you  be  good  unto  her! 
I  would  wit  whether  this  be  she  whom  you  wrote  me  of?  If  not, 
yet  I  pray  you  be  good  to  the  ot4ier,  as  you  may  in  her  afflic- 
tion, and  to  my  god-daughter  Joan  Aleyn  too.  Give  her,  I  pray 
you,  some  kind  answer  ;  for  she  sued  hither  to  me  this  day,  to  pray 
you,  be  good  to  her. 

'  I  cumber  you,  good  Margaret,  much  ;  but  I  would  be  sorry  if  it 
should  beany  longer  than  to-morrow.  For  it  is  St.  Thomas  even, 
and  the  ntas  of  bt.  Peter  ;  and  therefore  to  morrow  long  I  to  goto 
God, — it  were  a  day  very  meet  and  convenient  for  me.  I  never 
liked  your  manners  toward  me  better  than  when  you  kissed  me 
last  ;  for  I  love  when  daughterly  love  and  dear  charity  hath  no 
leisure,  to  look  to  worldly  courtesy.  Farewell  my  dear  child  and 
pray  for  me;  and  I  shall  for  you  and  all  your  friends,  that  we  may 
merrily  meet  in  heaven.  I  thank  you  for  your  great  cost.  I  send 
now  to  my  god-daughter  Clement  her  algorism  stone  ;  and  I  send 
her,  and  my  god-son  and  all  hers,  God's  blessing  and  mine.  I  pray 
y;^u,  at  time  convenient,  recommend  me  to  my  good  son,  John 
iMore.  Hiked  well  his  natural  fashion.  Our  Lord  bless  him  and 
liis  good  wife  my  loving  daughter  !  to  whom  I  pray  him  be  good 
as  he  hath  great  cau^e;  and  that  if  the  land  of  mine  come  to  his 
hand,  he  break  not"  ray  will  concerning  his  sister  Daunce.  And 
our  Lord  bless  Thomas  and  Austin  and  all  that  they  shall  have/ 
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*  At  the  appointed  time  More  was  coiui acted  from  his  prison 
by  tiie  lieutenant  of  the  tower  to  the  place  of  execution  ;  his 
heard  being  long,  says  his  great  grandson,  /tis  face  pale  and 
lean^  carrying  in  his  hands  a  red  cross  casting  his  eifcs  often 
toward  heaven.  Yet  his  facetiousness  remained  to  the  last, 
of  which  three  instances  are  related  to  have  passed,  even  upon  the 
scaffold.  On  ascending  (his  structure,  he  found  it  so  weak 
that  it  was  ready  to  fail  ;  upon  which  he  said  to  the  lieutenant,  / 
fray  see  me  up  safe,  and  for  my  coming  doxvn  let  me  shift  for  myself. 
As  Henry  had  so  prudently  imposed  silence  upon  him  at  this  time. 
More  only  desired  of  his  spectators  that  they  would  prav  for  him, 
and  bear  witness  that  he  there  suffered  death  in  and  for  the  faith  of 
the  catholic  church.  This  said,  he  knelt,  and  repeated  a  psaJm 
with  great  devotion,  perhaps  the  fifty-first,  the  fifty-sixth,  or  the 
fifty-seventh.  He  then  rose  cheerfully,  and  the  executioner  asking 
his  forgiveness.  More  kissed  him  and  said,  thou  uilt  do  me  this  day 
a  greater  benefit^  than  ever  any  mortal  man  can  he  able  in  gii^e  me. 
Pluck  vp  thy  spirits  man,  and  be  not  afraid  to  do  thy  office.  My 
neck  is  very  short ;  take  heed  therefore  that  thoU  strike  not  awry,  for 
saving  thy  honesty.  When  he  laid  his  head  upon  the  block,  he  de- 
sired the  executioner  to  wait  till  he  had  removed  his  beard, /or  tltat 
had  never  committed  treason.  So  with  great  alacrity  and  spiritual 
joy, '  adds  his  great  grandson,  *  he  received  ttie  fatal  blow  of  the 
axe  ;  which  had  no  sooner  severed  the  head  from  the  body,  but  his 
soul  was  carried  by  angels  into  everlasting  gloi*}',  where  a  crown 
of  martyrdom  was  put  upon  him  which  can  never  fade  nor  d«- 
cay/ 

More  was  naturally  of  a*  temperamev>t  biglily  irritable 
and  sensitive  to  suffering.  But  by  continual  watchfulness 
over  himself  he  had  learned  to  controul  the  vehetnence  of 
his  sensations,  and  he  had  certainly  acquired  a  more 
than  ordinary  fortitude  in  enduring  the  pains,  the  privations 
and  vicissitudes  of  life.  With  respect  to  the  government 
of  his  temper^ 

*Mr.  Roper  informs  us  that  in  the  sixteen  years  during  which  he 
was  an  inha(>itant  of  his  father-in-law's  house,  he  did  not  once  se« 
More  in  a/i/we.  Margaret  Gigs,  who  was  brought  up  with  More's 
children,  said  that  she  sometimes  committed  a  fault  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  Sir  Thomas  chide  her,  he  did  it  in  so  grave,  and  at  th^ 
same  time,  in  so  moderate,  so  loving,  and  so  compassionate  a  mau- 
ner.  Erasmus  likewise  informs  us  of  his  intimate  friend  '  eomi' 
fate  totam  familiam  moderatur,  in  qua  nulla  tragtcdiay  nulla  rixa* 

With  respect  to  equanimity  in  tlie  most  trying  scenes, 
the  loss  of  fortune,  of  distinction,  and  of  life,  no  mi:n  ap- 
pears ever  to  have  submitted    to  ibese  with  a  more  ciieerful 
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acquiescence  in  the  fitness  of  such  calamitous  visitations. 
He  desceiuled  without  one  murmur  of  discontent  from  a 
state  ot  honour,  offortune,  and  of  power,  to  one  of  obscurity 
and  indigence,  and  he  sacrificed  his  hfe  to  the  scruples  of 
Lis  ct^nscience.  Although  his  frame  was  gifted  by  nature 
with  uncommon  sensibility,  which  w:js  associated  with  a  pro- 
protionate  dread  of  pain,yet  such  was  the  ardour  of  his  inte- 
grity as  to  overpower  tlie  sense  of  his  physical  suffering.  On 
the  scaffold  instead  of  any  recreant  fear,  he  displayed  that 
visible,  unaffected  complacency  which  the  sense  of  recti- 
tude only  can  inspire;  and  if  there  be  any  thing  great  or 
dignified  in  conbistency  of  character,  that  exultation  of 
praise  must  be  conceded  to  More,  for  he  was  the  same  in 
death  as  he  had  been  in  life, — the  same  in  cheerfulness  of 
deportment  when  he  appeared  as  a  malefactor  on  the^caU 
fold  as  when  in  circumstances  of  more  external  splendor 
he  had  been  invested  with  all  the  insignia  of  the  highest 
judicial  office  in  the  state. 

The  second  volume  contains  More*8  Utopia,  his  history 
«f  king  Ricliard  III.  and  his  Latin  poems  and  epigrams. 
Of  the  Utopia  Mr.  Cayley  has  exhibited  a  new  and  per* 
spicuous  translation.  The  Utopia,  which  is  more  often 
mentioned  than  read,  but  which  is  highly  deserving  of  per- 
usal, is  a  sort  of  philosophical  or  political  romance,  which 
presents  a  beautiful  picture  of  what  the  writer  deemed  a 
perfect  government.  When  we  consider  the  period  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition,  ofspiritual  domination  and  of  secu- 
lar tyranny  in  which  this  work  was  written,  compared  with 
the  enlightened  sentiments  ofcivil  and  religious  liberty  which 
it  breathes,  and  the  agreeable  delineation  of  an  ameliorated 
state  of  society  which  it  depicts,  we  cannot  help  regarding 
it  as  one  of  the  noblest  exertions  of  the  human  mind  in  the 
age  in  which  it  appeared.  Some  of  the  practical  improve- 
ments  which  it  suggests  in  our  moral  and  political  institu- 
tions have  not  even  yet  beeri  realised,  though  they  are  the 
wish  of  all  who  are  most  eminent  in  wisdom  and  in  virtue. 
Among  the  most  distinguished,  the  most  forcibly  desired, 
and  the  most  imperiously  needed  of  these  improvements  is 
a  form  of  public  worship  in  which  there  are  no  sectarian  pe- 
culiaiities.but  in  which  all  denominations  of  religionists  may 
join  in  supplications  and  thanksgivings  to  the  Father  of  spi- 
rits, in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

*  Though, 'says  Sir  Thomas  More,  *  there  be  many  different 
forms  of  religion  among  them,  all  agree  in  the  main  point  of  wor- 
shipping the  divine  essence.     Therefore  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen 
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or  heard  in  their  temples,  in  which  the  several  persuasions  among 
them  may  not  agree.  For  every  sect  performs  the  rites  peculiar  to 
it  in  their  private  houses,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  public  wor- 
ship which  contradicts  these  peculiarities.  There  are  no  images 
of  God  in  their  temples,  therefore  every  one  may  represent  him  to 
his  thoughts  in  his  own  way;  nor  do  they  use  for  him  any  other 
name  than  Mithras,  their  term  in  common  for  the  divine  essence, 
whatever  otherwise  they  think  of  it;  nor  have  they  any  forms 
of  prayer,  but  such  as  every  one  of  thera  may  use  without  preju- 
dice to  his  private  opinion/ 

Such  was  the  opinion  which  Sir  Thomas  More  had  form- 
ed of  what  a  public  worship  ought  to  be,  even  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  But  near  three  centuries  have  since  einpsed 
and  such  a  mode  of  adoration  is  still  as  great  a  desidoratum 
in  our  times  as  it  was  in  his.  Sir  Thomas  More  has  not  in- 
spired his  Utopiaus  with  any  thing  hke  a  proselyting  spirit, 
nor  has  he  made  them  freight  ships  with  cargoes  of  fanatical 
missionaries  in  order  to  disturb  the  peace  of  other  quarter* 
of  the  globe.  He  seems  to  have  thought,  and  wisely 
thought^  that  God  might  be  pleased  with  a  variety  of  offer- 
ings, as  long  as  they  were  the  offerings  of  the  heart.  For 
it  is  the  heart  which  sanctifies  the  oblation.  It  is  what 
Christ  called  ih^  worship  that  is  paid  in  spirit  and  in  truths 
which  is  acceptable  to  God  ;  and  this  worship  is  not  reitricted 
to  any  peculiarities  of  diction  or  of  form.  If  only  one  reli- 
gion be  true  and  the  rest  false,  the  false  must,  by  the  simple 
force  of  truth,  which  has  not  only  a  progressive  motion,  but 
an  accumulating  force,  be  finally  vanquished  by  the  true. 

The  Utopians  had  few  priests  ;  but  those  few  were  emi- 
nently good.  They  were  chosen  by  the  people  ;  and,  whea 
chosen,  consecrated  by  the  college  of  priests. 

The  Utopians  'detest  war  as  brutal,  and  which  to  the  re- 
proach of  human  nature  is  more  practised  by  man  than  by 
any  beast.  In  opposition  to  the  sentiment  of  almost 
every  other  country,  they  think  nothing  more  inglorious 
than  the  glory  gained  by  war.*  But  sliil  the  Utopians  were 
accustomed  to  miUtary  exercises  in  order  to  deJend  their 
hearths  and  homes.  The  Utopians  made  no  treaties,  not 
only  because  they  were  seldom  observed,  but  because  they 
thought  that  'the  partnership  of  human  nature  was  instead 
of  a  league;  and  that  kindness  and  good-nature  unite  men 
more  strongly  than  any  compact  whatever,  since  the  engggt^- 
menls  of  the  heart  were  stronger  than  the  obligation  of 
words.'  They  thought  that  if  the  common  ties  of  humanity 
were  insufficient  to  *  knit  men  together,  the  faith  of  promises 
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would  have  little  effect/  The  Utopians  allowed  divorce 
not  only  for  actual  arJuUery  but  for  tli(.se  caii-^es  which  are 
as  es^entia/li/  opposite  to  the  end  for  which  marriam  reus  dc^ 
signed.  Hence  we  might  be  led  to  believe  that  the  .«uihor 
Of  Utopia  entertaiiied  the  same  opinion  as  tlie  immortal 
Milton  on  this  momentous  question. 

The  Utopians  define  ; 

*  Virtue  \\v\nci^'according  fo  nature,  and  think  we  are  created  for 
thatind.  They  believe  man  to  tollow  nature  when  he  foUoweth 
reason  ;  anH  say  that  lh»  first  diciale  of  reason  is  love  and  reverence 
for  the  Divuie  Majesty,  tov\h(>iii  we  owe  all  we  have  and  all  we 
can  hope  for.  They  estctm  all  our  actions  and  even  all  our  vir- 
tues to  terminate  in  pleasure,  as  in  our  ch'ef  end  and  grwitest  hap- 
piness ;  and  they  call  everv  moiion  or  state,  eitht- r  of  body  or  mmd 
in  which  nature  teachelh  us  to  deli»ht  a  pleaiure.  Thus  they 
carefully  limit  pleasure  to  those  appetiies  only  to  which  nature 
leadelh  ;  for  she  leadeth,  they  say,  to  thtjse  (ieligh's  only  to  which 
sense  as  well  as  reason  point,  by  which  we  neither  injure  another, 
lose  not  greater  pleasures,  noi  superimiuce  mcQnveniencies.* 


'Their  religious  tenets  are  these — The  soul  of  nnm  is  immortal, — - 
God  of  his  goodness  has  designed  it  should  he  h/ippy  ^  he  haih 
tbert'fore  appointed  rewiird  for  virtue  and  punishment  for  vice  after 
this  lile.* 

This  was  the  simple  creed  which   induced  them    while  they 
wentin  pursuit  of  pleasure,  never  to  lose  sii^lr  of  viriue. 

In  the  following  passage.  More  evidently  intended  to  con* 
vey  an  indirect  censure  on  two  causes  which  in  his  times 
greatly  impeded  the  improvement  of  the  mind  and  the  ad- 
\ancement  of  knowledge. 

'They  have  never  yet  fallen  into  those  barbarous  subtleties 
which  youth  are  obliged  to  learn  .n  our  fri/lirig.  tntrfcal  schools.  They 
nevertheless  know  astronomy  and  have  innny  excedent  nistruui.  nts 
for  ascertaining  the  course  and  po>iii()n  of  ihe  heavenly  boiie.  But 
as  for  lii-cining  by  the  stars,  their  oppositions  or  conjunctions^  this 
hath  never  entered  thiir  thoughts.' 

The  author  thus  describes  the  reception  which  the.  Uto- 
pians gave  to  some  foreign  ambassad(»rs  wtio  thought  to  im- 
pose on  the  senses  of  this  simple  people  by  the  force  of  ex-- 
ternal  representation. 

*  The  three  ambassadors  made  their  entry  with  one  hundred  attend- 
ants, all  cla  I  in  garments  of  different  colours,  and  the  greaiei  part 
in  silk.     The  ambassadors  themselves,  who  were  of  the  nobility  of 
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their  country,  were  in  clothes  of  gold,  adorned  with  massy  chains' 
and  riniis  of  go](K  Their  cups  wrre  covered  with  bracelets,  thickly 
set  wiih  pearls  and  oiher  eeins.  In  a  word,  they  were  decorated 
in  those  very  things,  uhich,  anu  ng  ihe  Utopians,  are  either  badges 
of  feliuery,  njarks  ofinfaiii)  ,  or  playihingsfor  children. 

*  It  was  pleasant  to  behold,  on  one  side  h<'W  big  they  looked  ia 
comparing  iheir  rich  habits  with  the  piain  cl  thes  ol  the  Utopians^ 
who  Crtme  out  in  great  numbers  to  see  them  niwke  their  entry  ;  and. 
on  the  other,  how  much  th^y  were  mistaken  in  the  impression. 
*'hich  they  expected  this  pomp  would  have  made.  The  sight  ap- 
peared so  ridiculous t)  tho'-e  who  had  not  seen  the  customs  of  other 
countries,  thai,  tjioaoh  they  respected  such  as  were  meanly  clad  (as 
if  they  had  i>een  the  ambassadors,)  when  ihey  saw  the  ambassadors 
themselves,  covered  with  gold  and  chains,  tht^y  looked  upon  them  as 
slaves,  and  shewed  them  no  respect.  You  might  have  heard  chil- 
dren, wno  had  thrown  away  their  jewels,  cry  to  their  mothers,  see 
that  great  f  out ^  Hearing  pearls  atuJ  gems  as  if  he  were  yet  a  child  i 
and  the  mothers  as  innocently,  peace^  this  must  be  07ie  of  the  am" 
bassadot's  fools, ' 

The  author  of  Utopia  has  anticipated  the  objeclionsof  the 
wise  HJid  good  in  modem  times  against  capital  punishments. 
Considering  idleness  as  the  great  source  of  crimes,  he  took 
ample  care  to    provi  e  against  it   in   the    formation    of  his 
commonwealth.     He  retidered  labour  universal,  but  he  did 
not   condemn    any  to   oppressive    toil,     in    some  parts  of 
ihe    work    we    find    some    sarcastic    reflections    on     the 
laziness  of  the  monks,  and  some  very  wise  reflections  against 
the    folly    of    foreign    conquests'  and    the   lust   of  exten- 
sive   domination.       The    a<!count    whidi    he  gives    of    the 
moral  and  political  institutions  of  the    Utopians,  and  of  tlvtl 
mode  in  which  they   pass  their   time,  is    an  interesting  part 
of  this   agreeable   production.     The  greatest   defect   in  the 
supposed  system  is  the  recommendation  of  a   community  of 
goods,  which  seems  impracticable     under  every    modifica- 
tion oi'  political  society  ;  and   which,  even  supposing  itpracn 
ticable,  would  not,  we  think,  be  so  favourable  to  virtue  and 
to  happiness  as  the  author  seems  to    suppose.     A  disparity 
of  conditions  by  the  incitements  which   it   furnishes   to  the 
exerciseof  the  kind  aflfections,  renders  the  stock   of  human 
happiness  greater  than  it  could  be  in  circumstances  in  which 
a  perfect  equality  in  the  means  of  enjoyment  should  super-^ 
sede  the  emulation  of  industry  and  the  reciprocations  of  be- 
Bevolence.     This  is   a  radical   error  in  the  constitution    of 
Utopia  ;  but  there  are  so  many  truly    wise  and    philosophic 
reflections  and  hints  scattered   through  the  whole  work  that 
we  deem  it  a  highly  valuable  performance;   and  one  whiclj 
considering  the  times  in  which   it  was  written,  indicates  a 
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degree  of  sagacity  and  a  depth  of  reflection  whicli  cannot 
be  contemplated  without  more  than  usual  admiration.  If 
we  were  to  deduce  our  opinion  of  Sir  Thomas  More  solely 
from  the  perusal  of  his  Utopia,  we  should  suppose  him  to 
have  been  a  man  6f  the  most  enlarged  philanthropy  and  the 
most  comprehensive  views.  But  we  find  that  the  abstract 
lions  which  he  formed  in  the  closet  were  often  at  variance 
with  his  conduct  in  the  busy  detail  of  life.  Here  we  often 
find  him  a  prey  to  superstition  ;  and  submitting  to  a  variety 
of  corporeal  mortifications  of  which  his  philosophic  mind, 
when  insulated  by  its  o\vn  reflective  powers  from  the  errors 
and  prejudices  of  his  contemporaries,  did  not  want  saga^ 
city  to  discern  the  insignificance  and  to  condemn  the 
absurdity.  But  the  distinguishing  feature  in  his  moral 
character,  and  in  which  he  may  challenge  a  comparisoQ 
with  the  brightest  names  in  Grecian  or  in  Roman  story, 
was  his  incorruptible  integrity.  This  was  superior  to 
temptation;  and  could  never  for  a  moment  be  shaken  by 
any  consideration  of  interest  or  of  fear.  By  a  slight  deflec- 
tion from  his  principles,  which  few  would  have  had  the 
courage  to  refuse,  he  might  have  preserved  his  fortune  and 
his  life  ;  but  he  nobly  disdained  to  yield  even  a  feigned  as^ 
sent  with  his  lips  to  "what  he  abominated  in  his  heart.  He 
rather  parted  with  all  that  the  world  holds  dear,  than  with 
the  secret  but  sweet  congratulations  of  an  approving  con* 
science.  Compare  his  conduct  in  this  respect  with  one  who 
afterwards  sat  on  the  same  bench,  and  who  was,  perhaps, 
his  superior  in  intellectual  endowments,  Francis  Bacon, 
Lord  Verulam.  Bacon  was  greedy  of  political  distinction, 
and  scrupled  not  to  practise  any  means  by  which  it  might 
be  obtained  ;  he  was  a  fawning  courtier,  a  supple  parasite, 
and  a  perfidious  friend ;  ostentatious,  insolent,  and  domis- 
neering  in  prosperity,  and  mean,  servile,  and  prostrate  in 
misfortune.  But  More  was  the  reverse  of  all  this;  he  was 
plain-spoken, ingenuous, and  sincere  in  the  extreme.  When 
he  was  most  elevated  in  station,  he  was  most  lowly  in  heart ; 
he  was  more  fearful  of  wealth  and  power  than  others  are 
of  obscurity  and  indigence ;  but  when  we  see  him  most 
persecuted  by  the  malice  of  fortune,  when  stripped  of  all 
that  could  excite  external  consideration,  we  most  admire 
the  constancy  of  his  temper  and  the  sublimity  of  his  reso- 
lution. 
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Art.  IV. — Scottish  Historical  and  Romantic  Ballads,  chirfii^ 
ancient  ;  with  explanatory  ^otes  ortd  a  Ghssan/,  to  which 
are  prefixed  some  Remarks  on  the  early  State  of  romantic 
Composition  in  Scotland.  By  John  Finlay*  2  FqIs,  i  is. 
Millar.      I80d. 

IF  we  are  not  mistaken,  iVTr.  Finlay  has  already  appeared 
before  the  pubhc  as  a  poet  and  obtained  some  credit  by  hij 
labours.  He  now  qomes  forward  only  as  an  editor  of  the 
works  of  others,  and,  generally  speaking,  oi  such  as  are 
very  well  known  already.  As  records  of  the  manners  and 
language  of  past  ages,  it  is  both  interesting,  and  in  some 
degree  important,  to  preserve  the  scattered  reliqueS  of  popu** 
lar  poetry.  Yet  in  the  eye  of  sober  criticistn,  however  en- 
thusiasm may  spurn  the  suggestion,  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
those  pieces  is  generally  small  ;  and,  curiosity  unce  grati- 
fied bv  their  perusal,  there  remains  little  that  is  worthy  the 
attention  or  investigation  of  genius  and  science. 

We  have  read  all  the  original  part  of  the  present  pub- 
lication, thr)tis  to  say,  the  preface  and  commentaries,  with 
some  attention,  and  are  yet  unable  to  discover  what  are 
the  motives  which  induced  the  editor  to  usher  it  into  the 
woild.  From  his  preface,  which  is  clear  and  sensible,  we 
should  have  been  disposed  to  pronounce  him  free  from  that 
excessive  nationality  which  distinguishes  so  many  of  his 
literary  countrvraen  of  the  present  day.  He  denies  the 
proof,  and  even  the  prob-^bility,  of  any  romance  of  a  Scot- 
tish origin,  and  combats,  very  successfully  as  it  apocars  to 
us,  Mr.  W.  Scott's  Theory  respecting  his  favourite  work 
of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  to  which  he  assigns  an  Anglo  Nor- 
man parent.  The  romances  of  *  Sir  Egeis'  and  the  '  Awn- 
tre  of  Gawain,'  which  Mr.  Scott  also  would  fain  ascribe  to 
his  *  dear  native  land, '  Mr.  Finlay  allows  to  betray  their 
Norman  origin  at  the  outset.  Two  others,  which  at  first 
sight  one  would  be  inclined  to  pronounce  original  Scottish, 
Mr.  Finlay  proves  to  be  likewise  subject  to  very  consider- 
able doubts  at  least  ;  and  with  these  end  all  the  pretensions 
of  his  countrymen  to  invented  rommce. 

The  second  class  of  poems  which  Mr.  Finlay  proposes 
to  discuss  is,  the  historical  ballad,  of  which  it  cannot  be 
doubled  that  the  Scottish,  in  cotumon  with  other  nations^ 
tjontained  the  sources  in  its  own  popular  traditions.  The 
earliest  of  these  ballads  now  extant  appears  to  be  that  of 
'Sir  Patrick  Spens^'  preserved  in  Pr.  JPercy's  collection, 
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and  reprinted  here.     Those  relating  to  Wallace,  Mr.  Finlay 
seems  lo  place  next  in  chronological  order. 

*  The  history  of  our  romantic  halladsy  proceeds  Mr.  F.  '  admits 
of  more  doubt  and  enqviiry.  They  appear  to  have  been  derived 
from  various  srrtirces.  Some,  it  is. probable, ^re  to  be  referred  to 
tlie  minstrel  romances;  episodes,  and  interesting  fragments  of  which 
would  find  their  way  lo  tiie  people,  and  either  degenerate  into 
ballads  in  their  progress  through  a  race  of  unlearned  reciters,  or 
be  at  first  translated  from  the  'quaint  Inglis'  of  the  minstrels,  into 
a  language  intelligibk^  to  the  ruder  audience  for  which  they  were 
infe'nded.  Of  this  (lerivation,  however,  much  less  evidence  re- 
mains than  might  have  been  expected.'    p.  xxi. 

One  ballad  only,  that  of  '  Burd  Helen/  can,  he  thinks, 
be  named,  of  which  the  origin  may  be  ascribed,  with  any 
certainty  to  the  minstrel  romance. 

The  remainder  of  ilic  preface  is  taken  up  in  combating, 
or  at  least  restraining  the  application  of,  Mr.  Jamieson's 
assertion,  '  that  Scotland  owes  much  of  her  romantic  ballads 
lo  the  Scalds  who  attended  the  camp  of  the  Scandinavian 
invaders  of  Britain.* 

After  this  introduction,  a  great  part  of  which  evinces 
considerable  learning  and  ingenuity,  we  fully  expected 
something  new  and  interesting  in  tlie  work  ;  and  when, 
on  turning  to  the  table  of  contents,  we  found  that  our  ex- 
pectation would  be,  probably,  disappointed,  we  still  hoped 
that  the  arrangement  might  at  least  be  such  as  to  throw 
some  new  light  or  produce  some  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion. So  far,  however,  from  that  being  the  case,  the  first 
and  longest  poem  in  the  collection  is  tliat  of'  Hardyknute.' 
vvlirch  has  no  pretension  whatever  to  antiquity,  being  the 
avowed  production  of  a  iady  who  died  in  the  year  1727, 
for  this  reason,  though^  as  an  imitation  of  the  old  ballad,  and 
even  in  regard  to  its  mtrinsic  merits,  it  possesses  claims  to 
notice,  we  cannot  imagine  why  it  has  been  reprinted  by 
Mr.  Finlay  unless  to  introduce  his  quotation  from  the  Da- 
nish account  published  (by  Mr.  Johnstone)  of  the  battle  of 
Largs. 

Besides'  Hardyknute, '  'Sir  Patrick  Pens,'  '  Edom  o' 
Gordon, ''Sir  Cauline,' and  *Glasgerion,' were  all  published 
by  Dr.  Percy,  and  most  of  the  other  poems  in  these  volumes 
have  appeared  in  Mr.  Scott's  'Minstrelsy  of  the  Borders,' 
or  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  collections  of  bal- 
lads with  which  the  world  has  been  of  late  years  deluged. 

With  regard  to  the  few  which  are  printed  from  MSS,  or 
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oral  tradition,  we  cannot  imagine  that  many  persons  will 
conceive  themselves  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Finiay  for  their 
production.  Let  our  readers  judge  from  the  following  spe- 
cimen. 

*  Open  the  gates, 

And  let  him  come  in; 
He  is  my  brother  Huntly, 
He'll  do  him  nae  harm. 

*  The  gates  they  were  opent 

They  let  him  come  in, 
But  fause  traitor  Huntly 
He  did  him  great  harm. 

*  He's  ben  and  ben 

And  ben  to  his  bed, 
And  with  a  sharp  rapier 

He  stabbed  him  dead.*  &c,  &c.  Vol.  2.''p.  21o 

Three  original  poems  are  added  to  the  collection,  which 
we  conclude  are  to  be  ascribed  to  Mr.  Finiay  himself,  al- 
though he  assumes  only  the  modest  title  of  editor.  They 
are  professed  imitations  of  the  old  historical  ballad  of  his 
country  ;  and,  as  far  as  a  profusion  of  unintelligible  words, 
and  a  lamentable  dearth  of  poetical  expression  and  imagery 
can  entitle  them  to  the  praise  of  successful  efforts,  they 
appear  to  us  as  deserving  of  it  as  any  of  the  numerous  simi- 
lar compositions  which  we  have  from  time  to  time  had  the 
misfortune  to  witness.  They  are,  however,  introduced  by 
a  few  lines  which  are  rather  above  the  common  standard  of 
merit. 

*  O,  in  this  deep  and  lonely  glen 

So  lovely  in  its  solitude, 
Can  thoughts  of  woe  the  soul  o'erflow. 
Or  ought  on  dreams  of  peace  iatrude  ? 

*  O,  can  the  gentle  stir  of  leaves, 

The  sleepy  notes —  as  of  a  dream- 
That  winds  below  the  green-wood  bough, 
The  murmur  of  the  lovely  stream;-^ 

*  Can  they  of  grief  and  sorrow  tell  ? 

They  can — and  deeds  of  blood  recall  4 
For  the  tree  waves  o'er  jjlack  Creichtoun's  tower, 

And  the  stream  runs  by  its  silent  wall.'  Vol.  2.  p.  111. 

In  giving  our  opinion  of  this  publication,  we  have  spoken 
the  language  which  sound  justice  appears  to  us  to  demand. 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  14.  July^  1B08.  S 
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But,  notwithslanding  our  disap|)rf»bation,  so  long  as  the 
literary  part  of  the  Scottish  nation  continue  to  be  blesspd 
with  tiie  same  uiflmnied  perseverance  in  tavjur  of  every 
thing  Scottish,  and  so  Jong  as  their  southern  neighbours 
retain  the  same  i'aciiity  of  receiving  the  impressions  wl»ich 
they  strive  so  zeahiusly  to  communicate,  Mr.  Finla^'s  pre- 
sent labours  will  no  donbt  meet  with  sufficient  encourajje- 
ment;  and  we  will  add  that  they  are  more  deserving.of  it 
than  many  other  works  of  the  same  description  of  which 
the  popularity  is  already  established. 


Art.  V. — The  Histori/  of  the  nncitrit  Borough  of  Pont efr act, 
coutaining  an  intertsdng  Account  oj  its  Castle,  and  the 
three  different  Sieges  it  sustained  during  the  Civil  War, 
With  Notes  and 'Pedigrees  of  some  ot  the  most  distinguished 
jRoj/a/ists  and  Parliumentarians,  chief//  drawn  from  MSS.  ^ 
never  before  published.  By  B.  Boothroi)d.  Hvo,  pp.  520, 
lo5.  Longman.   1807. 

a  LOVE  Pomfret*  said  S-.vift;*  *  Why  ?  Tis  in  all  our  his- 
tories :  they  are  full  of  J*omfret  castle.'  And  it  is  true  that 
that  fortress  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  important  in  the  kingdom,  though  it  was  bestowed  by 
the  conqueror  on  one  of  his  followers,  and  long  continued  to 
be  private  property  in  the  hand«  of  powerful  barons,  who 
were  enabled  t)y  the  po3*?ssion  of  it  to  make  formidable 
head  against  the  crown.  Tlie  Lacies,  the  feudal  lords  of  the 
burG;h  and  its  lands.  Wire  vigilant  observers  of  all  iheir  so- 
vereign's measures,  and  were  bold  in  their  opposition  to  all 
his  encroachments  or  other  misdeeds;  and  when  Henry  de 
Lacy,  having  no  prospect  of  issue,  rendered  up  his  castle 
aid  barony  of  Pontefract  to  Edmund  earl  of  Lancaster>  the 
brother  of  Edward  the  first,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  he 
raised  up,  in  this  branch  of  the  royal  family,  one  of  the  most 
patriotic  leaders  of  a  popular  party,  that  England  ever  saw. 
It  is  said,  indeed,  that,  in  his  last  moments,  he  charged 
Thomas  of  Lancaster,  who  had  married  his  daughter  and 
was  to  succeed  to  his  estates,  (his  father  Edmund  being 
dead),  to  watch  the  conduct  of  Edward  the  second  and  his 
favourites,   and   under   all    circumstances   to   defend    with 


*  In  one  of  his  letters,  if  we  are  ntt  mistaken.     His  remark  is  approprJateJj 
jTefixedastbe  naotto  to  this  work. 
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firmness  the  liberties  of  his  country ;  and  the  principle  sunk 
deep  into  the  heart  of  his  adopted  son^  who  sealed  his  sin- 
cerity with  his  blood.  During  the  whole  of  that  unfortu-* 
nate  and  disgraceful  reign,  which  was  blasted  by  the  curse 
of  favouritisna  and  secret  influence,  he  was  joined  with  tlie 
leading  nobles  of  the  land,  in  repressing  the  enormities  of 
the  government,  reforming  its  disorders,  and  healing  the 
injuries  inflicted  on  the  people  by  the  blind  violence  of  an 
infatuated  monarch.  He  was  made  prisoner  at  Borough- 
bridge  by  the  king's  forces,  and  after  undergoing  the  form  of 
a  trial,  was  beheaded  as  a  traitor,  in  his  own  town  of  Pon- 
tefract. it  is  added  that  some  of  the  populace  off^ered  in^ 
suits  to  him  at  the  hour  of  death  :  the  people  at  large,  how- 
ever, became  sensible  of  his  virtues,  when  they  could  no 
longer  be  useful  to  them,  and  acknowledged  his  merits 
with  the  warmest  demonstrations  of  f^ratitude  known  in 
those  limes,  by  canonizing  him  as  a  martyred  saint,  and 
building  a  chantry  on  the  spot  where  he  was  executed. 

Edward  held  the  castle  and  barony  of  Pontefract  for  some 
time  in  his  own  hands,  and  then  bestowed  them  on  iiis  fa- 
vourite, Spencer.  But  when  the  indignation  of  an  oppressed 
and  an  insulted  people  expelled  that  weak  prince,  and  placed 
Edward  the  third  on  the  throne,  Henry  earl  of  Leicester, 
the  brother  of  Thomas  earl  of  Lancaster,  succeeded  to  his 
estates.  His  son  was  created  duke  of  Lancaster,  after ' 
whose  death  without  issue  male,  John  ofGyunt  married 
Blanch,  one  of  his  daughters  and  coheiresses,  and  Maud, 
the  other,  died  unmarried,  so  that  he  became  possessed  of 
the  whole  Lancastrian  property.  It  would  be  superfluous 
to  mention  by  what  steps  iiis  son  arrived  at  the  throne  after 
the  deposition  of  Richard  the  second,  or  that  these  vast  pos- 
sessions were,  from  that  period,  united  to  the  English 
crown.  The  usurper  naturally  chose  his  hereditary  castle 
as  the  prison  of  the  dethroned  king,  who  is  known  to  have 
ended  his  days  at  Pontefract,  though  the  manner  of  his 
death  is  still  a  secret. 

During  the  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  Pontefract 
is  not  much  connected  with  political  events,  except  inas- 
much as  the  castle  was  sometimes  used  for  the  confine- 
ment of  state  criminals,  and  was  very  frequently  the  resi- 
dence of  the  court.  The  body  of  Richard,  duke  of  York, 
was  buried  at  the  priory  of  St.  John  in  this  town  ;  lord 
Hastings,  earl  Rivers,  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  suffered 
for  adhering  to  the  queen's  party  in  the  nominal  reign  of 
Edward  V.  were  beheaded  in   Pontefract  castle,   of  which 
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Sir  Richard  RadclifFe,one  of  the  most  notorious  instruments 
of  Richard  the  third,  who  perished  with  him  at  the  battle 
of  Bosworth,  was  governor  during  the  whole  of  that  reign. 

We  find  a  singular  anecdote  at  p.  143,  which  illustrates 
the  humour  of  the  times  to  which  it  relates: 

*  At  the  dissolution  of  abbeys,  one  William  Tindall,  Esq,  of 
Brotherton,  raised  a  tumult  in  this  borough.  When  the  persons 
who  were  appointed  by  government  to  appraise  the  goods  in 
St.  Giles's  church  had  entered  the  church  to  discharge  their  office, 
W.  Tindall,  attended  by  a  servant  with  a  spade  and  mattock,  went 
through  the  town  and  up  to  the  market  cross,  and  made  the  follow- 
ing ludicrous  address,  which  at  least  indicates  his  spirit  and  at- 
tachment to  the  superstitions  which  had  hitherto  prevailed.  *  If 
there  be  any  person,'  cried  he,  *  that  Jesus  Christ  is  indebted  to^ 
let  him  come  and  make  his  claim,  for  Jesus  Christ  is  dead,  and  I 
have  brought  my  nnan  to  make  his  grave  and  bury  him.*  The 
appraisers  came  out  of  the  church  and  asked  what  was  the  matter  ? 
W.  Tindall  told  them  *  he  was  come  to  bury  the  body  of  Christ.' 
The  appraisers  were  angry,  and  bade  him  take  care  what  he  said, 
but  he  replied,  *  Surely  Jesus  Christ  is  dead.  Was  it  ever  heard 
that  goods  were  appraised  before  the  owner  is  dead  ?  Ye  are  ap- 
praising his  goods,  therefore  I  thought  he  was  dead,  and  what  more 
likely  V 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth,  the  castle  seems 
lo  have  been  principally  devoted  to  Scottish  captives. 
There  is  a  letter  from  that  monarch  to  the  governor,  bearing 
date  *at  our  town  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  the  22d  day 
of  September,  at  eleven  of  the  clock  before  noon,  of  the 
'J8th  yeareofour  reign'  (1545),  directing  him  'with  all 
possible  diligence  to  send  the  lord  Maxwell  to  our  town  of 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne/  to  be  there  'on  Friday  or  Saturday 
next  at  the  farthest.' — And  lo  the  intent  ye  may  the  more 
surely  accomplish  our  pleasure  herein  according  toour  expec- 
tation, we  do  send  you  herein  enclosing  a  commission  for  tak- 
ing post  horses  by  the  way,  as  the  need  shall  require.  Not 
failing  hereof,  as  ye  tender  our  pleasure,  and  will  answer 
the  contrary  at  our  utmost  jeopardy  and  peril.'  The  direc- 
tion is  still  more  urgently  pressing. — 'To  our  trusty  and 
well  beloved  councellor.  Sir  Henry  Savil,  km.  steward.  Sec. ; 
and,  in  his  absence,  to  his  deputies  there ;  in  haste,  post- 
hasle — for  life — for  life — for  life,  delivered  to  the  post  the 
day  and  year  aforesaid.*  VVe  are  very  much  surprised  that 
the  author  has  not  taken  the  pains  to  ascertain  the  object 
of  these  vehement  injunctions. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  between  Charles  the;^ 
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/list  and  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  some  of  the  neigh* 
bouring  gentlemen,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  service 
of  the  king,  occupied  and  garrisoned  the  castle  of  Ponte- 
fract in  the  year  l642.  And  in  this  part  of  the  work,  Mr. 
Boothroyd  has  been  assisted  by  a  document,  which  we 
perfectly  agree  with  him  in  thinking  the  most  valuable 
communication  he  has  received.  His  history  of  the  three 
sieges  sustained  by  this  castle,  which  was  one  of  the  first 
to  declare  in  favour  of  Charles  I,  and  was  the  very  last 
that  surrendered  to  the  parliamentary  forces,  is  extracted 
from  a  MS.  journal  written  at  the  time  by  CaplainDrake,who 
was  one  of  the  garrison,  and  whose  descendant,  the  worthy 
Rev.  F.  Drake,lecturer,of  Pontefract,  liberally  furnished  the 
editor  with  that  interesting  paper.  It  cannot  be  read  with 
indifference  by  the  most  perfect  stranger  ;  but  in  the  breasts 
of  those,  who  find  the  names  of  their  ancestors  in  the  list 
of  the  brave  men,  who  so  long  and  so  nobly  resisted  a  very 
superior  force,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  kindle  emotions  ap- 
proaching to  enthusiasm.  Perhaps  the  extreme  minuteness 
with  which  the  operations  are  described,  is  sometimes  a  lit- 
tle tedious,  and  some  allowance  is  naturally  to  be  made  for 
the  bias  on  the  writer's  mind.  The  royalists  are  throughout 
the  heroes  of  the  tale,  desperately  brave,  romantically  cour- 
teous, endowed  at  once  with  the  skill  and  rapidity  of  ma- 
rauding Arabs,  and  the  exalted  sentiments  of  the  most  fa- 
voured sons  of  chivalry.  It  must,  indeed,  be  acknowledged 
to  be  probable,  from  the  nature  of  their  education,  their  ha-» 
bits,  their  rank  in  life,  and  the  cause  in  which  they  werci 
engaged,  that  the  captains  of  the  royal  party  should  hav^ 
been  superior  to  their  adversaries  in  those  valuable  qunlities; 
but  we  were  happy  to  find  that  the  disgraceful  anecdote 
relating  to  lady  Saville  (told  in  the  note,  p.  284),  has  been, 
discovered  to  be  incorrect,  and  we  trust  this  will  authorise 
us  to  question  many  other  reflections  which  are  thrown  on 
the  humanity  of  the  rude  and  fanatical  champions  of  th« 
cause  of  liberty. 

Colonel  Lowther  was  governor  of  the  castle,  during  all  the 
sieges  ;  his  brother  and  his  son  were  with  him,  and  he  com- 
manded a  garrison  which  appears  at  first  hardly  to  have 
amounted  to  the  number  of  two  hundred,  though  it  occasion- 
ally received  no  inconsiderable  reinforcements,  in  the 
month  of  August,  1644,  after  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor, 
and  the  surrender  of  York,  colonel  Sands  was  sent  to  be- 
siege Pontefract,  which,  after  enduring  great  sufferings  and 
making  a  most  vigorous  resistance,  was  relieved  by  Sir 
Marmaduke  Langdate^  on  the  1st  of  March  following.     The 
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irespite  was  but  trifling,  for  the  troops  of  the  parliament  re* 
appeared  towards  the  end  of  the  same  month  ;  but  it  af- 
forded the  governor  an  opportunity  of  strengthening  his 
power  by  an  accession  of  numbers,  and  providing  against 
want,  by  a  hirge  stock  of  provisions.  Near  three  months 
were  wasted  in  fruitless  attacks  on  the  castle,  before  it  oc- 
curred to  the  committees  that  so  long  a  delay,  under  cir- 
cumstances that  appeared  peculiarly  favourable  to  speedy 
and  complete  success,  might  be  attributable  to  the  com- 
mandant of  the  bei^iegers,  Col.  Sands.  He  was  replaced  by 
Gen.  Poyntz,  wfio  expected  the  sufferings  of  the  garrison 
to  lead  to  immediate  surrender,  and  opened  negociations 
with  Col.  Lovvther,  in  full  confidence  that  that  event  was 
close  at  hand.  We  insert  an  account  of  a  very  short  con- 
ference, which  produced  little  effect,  but  affords  a  curious 
portrait  of  manners: 

*  No  occurrence  deserving  notice  took  place  till  the  8th,  when 
Gen.  Poyntz  went  down  to  the  Barbican  gate  and  asked  to  speak 
with  the  governor.  I'he  governor's  sor^  who  happened  to  be  pre- 
sent, informed  him  *  that  his  father, was  not  theie,  or  he  would  not 
have  refused  to  see  him.*  Gen.  Poyntg  then  demanded  the  surren- 
der of  the  castle,  and  promised,  '  that  if  they  complied  within 
three  days,  they  would  obtain  the  most  honourable  terms;  but  if 
they  delayed  eleven  or  fourteen  days,  ihey  might  expect  nothing 
but  to  walk  with  a  while  rod  )n  their  hands,  as  soldiers  did  in  the 
Low  Countries  when  they  marched  away  on  compositions.'  Capt. 
Lovvther  then  answered  him,  *  that  the  castle  was  kept  for  the  king, 
and  that  if  they  staid  fourteen  days,  and  fourteen  days  after  that, 
there  were  as  many  gentlemen  in  the  castle  as  would  make  many 
a  bloody  head  before  they  parted  with  it.'  The  general  then  began 
to  use  harsh  language,  and  told  him  the  soldiers  behaved  in  the 
most  rude  and  unbecoming  mariner,  and  applied  to  him  the  most 
reproachful  terms.  Capt.  Lowther  replied  *  that  neither  he  nor 
Ins  father  could  govern  the  tongues  of  the  soldiers,  but  they  would 
speak  what  they  pleased.*     On  this  the  general  departed.' 

Still  the  terms  proposed  were  not  entirely  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  brave  men  in  the  castle,  who  were  exasperated 
besides  at  some  parts  in  Col.  Overton's  conduct,  the  nomi- 
nal governor  of  Pontefract,  on  behalf  of  the  parliament. 
Their  resistance  continued  to  be  equally  firm  and  spirited, 
till  the  twentieth  of  July,  when  their  adversaries  were  glad 
to  remit  the  ungracious  part  of  the  conditions.  *  The 
siege  liad  lasted  five  months,  from  the  time  the  castle  was 
relieved,  and  the  enemy  could  not  have  lost  fewer  in  killed 
and  wounded,  before  this  fortress,  than  a  thousand  men,* 
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Ponlefract  remained  in  possession  of  the  parliament  near 
three  years,  when  it  was  again  wre>tecl  from  tlirm  by  the 
skill  and  treachery  oF  Col.  Morice,  a  renegado  officer  of 
their  army,  in  which  his  licentiousness  and  profji^iate  man- 
ners prevented  his  promotion  to  any  office  of  trust.  He 
seems  to  have  been  endowed  witli  most  ex  r  ^ordinary  ta- 
lents, and  to  have  employed  them  under  the  disLU  se  of  the 
most  consummate  hypocrisy*  Tlje  long  series  of  maiiCBU- 
vres,  by  which  he  availed  himself  of  the  unsuspecting  con- 
fidence of  governor  Cotterell,  to  introduce  a  r'\valist  garri- 
son into  the  castle,  is  creditable  to  his  dexterity  and  dissi- 
mulation ;  but  base  ingratitude  to  his  former  benefactor, 
Cotterell,  whom  he  throw  into  a  dunijeosi,  rtflv.^cts  little 
honour  on  his  feelings  or  principles,  and  forms  a  strong  pre- 
sumption against  the  motive  of  his  treason  to  ih.e  auihor- 
ity  vvhich  enijdoyed  him.  In  defending  the  fortress  fnjni 
June  164s,  to  the  end  of  iM arch  U6|>,  he  proved  himself 
a  brave  man  and  an  excellent  officer,  and  was  nobly  seconded 
by  the  gentlemen  of  the  county,  who  remained  with  him. 
It  appears  certain  that  nothing  would  have  overcome 
their  undaunted  resistance,  but  the  knowledge  that  ihe 
whole  royal  party  was  annihilated,  and  could  not  derive  any 
beneHt  from  their  destruction.  The  terms  of  their  capiiu- 
lation  were  honourable  upon  the  whole ;  but  six  peioons 
were  to  be  excepted  from  pardon,  of  whom  Morice  was 
one.  Lambert,  however,  who  then  commanded  the  besieg- 
ing armv,  had  the  generosity  to  allow  time  for  the  surrender, 
in  winch  these  peri:ons  might  enjoy  an  opportunity  of  ef- 
fecting their  escape.  Morice,  and  a  cornet  Blackburn,  in 
the  cou!*se  of  a  desperate  sally  made  by  the  garrison,  pene- 
trated tiie  enemy's  forces  unobserved,  and  reached  a  place 
of  safety.  In  amUher  sally,  Ensign  Smith,  another  ex- 
cepted man,  lost  his  life.  Jt  was  thought  hopeless  to  pre- 
serve the  other  three  ;  but  a  justifiable  ruse  cle  guerre  was 
attempted  and  succeeded.  'The  garrison  pretended  to 
rejoice,  and  sent  the  governor  word  that,  as  their  six 
friends  bad  all  escaped,  they  would  surrender  the  next  day. 
At  the  hour  appointed,  they  marched  out.'  The  three  ex- 
cepted persons,  who  had  concealed  themselves  am(n\g  the 
rums,  with  a  month's  provisions,  Hnding  Lambert  negligent 
of  the  castle,  threw  down  their  inclosureson  the  very  night 
after  the  surrender,  and  securely  <lecamped. 

We  have  been  betrayed  into  such  a  length  of  observation 
and  detail,  by  the  interest  that  attaches  to  this  porii»)n  of 
English  history^  that  we  must  pass  rapidly  over   the  otheir 
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parts  of  Mr.  Boothroycl*s  work,  which  abound  with  clear 
and  useful  information  relating  to  the  several  objects  of 
topographical  enquiry.  The  state  of  the  borough  and  the 
determination  of  the  right  of  voting  are  also  traced  with 
great  precision.  It  is  on  the  whole  a  valuable  and  enter- 
taining volume,  quite  equal  to  answer  its  professed  purpose; 
but  we  wish  the  author  had  not  thought  of  '  giving  a  grace 
and  polish  to  his  language/  which  is  very  good  where  it 
makes  no  pretensions  to  ornament,  but  remarkably  tasteless 
where  it  affects  elegance.  We  also  recommend  the  omis- 
sion of  the  long  scraps  of  blank  verse,  which  are  whimsically 
tacked  to  some  of  the  early  chapters,  and  disfigure  them 
by  a  mock-heroic  effect,  which  is  truly  ridiculous. 


Art.  YI,—J  Sketch  of  the  State  of  Ire/and^  pdst  and  pre- 
sent,     London.    Carpenter.    1808. 

THIS  is  evidently  the  production  of  an  author,  who  is 
well  acquainied  with  the  subject  on  which  he  writes;  whose 
views  are  comprehensive,  whose  reflections  are  often  pro- 
found, and  whose  language,  though  sometimes  quaint  and 
affected,  is  generally  forcible.-^He  begins  with  stating  that 
a  writer  whose  object  is  nof  personal  interest  but  public 
good,  should  speak  of  times  present  as  if  they  were  pasr,  and 
of  sects  and  factions,  which  now  exist,  as  if  they  were  ob- 
jects only  of  historical  recollection.- — Bui  this  mode  of  writ- 
ing,  which  is  difficult  any  wiiere,  must  be  peculiarl}'  so  in 
Ireland,  from  the  violent  animosities  which  have  so  long  agi. 
tated  that  country  and  which  still  prevail. — In  Ireland,  says 
the  author  of  this  sketch, 

'  Impartiality  seldom  thinks  and  never  writes  ;  party  the  only 
distinction,  passioh  the  only  incitement  ;  where  the  faction  in  and  the 
faction  out,  orangenien  and  defenders,  coercers  and  revolutionists, 
the  English  adminstratibn  and  the  Irish  directory,  have  divided  be» 
tween  them  the  press  and  the  nation.' 

We  attach  the  more  importance  to  the  observations  of 
the  author,  because  they  appear  to  be  written  without  any 
party- spirit,  and  to'  have  for  their  object  the  good  of  Ireland 
and  ofthe  united  empire,  rather  than  the  gratification  of  any 
sinister  views  of  avarice  or  ambition.  We  therefore  feel  it 
6ur  duly,  as  briefly  as  we  can,  to  lay  before  the  reader  the 
substance  of  the  present  composition;  and  this  will  be  no 
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easy  matter,  when  it  is  known,  that  the  author  himself  af- 
fects the  brevity  of  Tacitus;  and  that  this  vejy  brevity  often 
renders  it  almost  impossible  to  slate  his  meaning  in  fewei 
words  than  he  has  done  it  himself. 

Thougl)  the  Enghsh  eflPected  an  establishment  in  Ireland 
as  early  as  II69,  yet  till  the  last  century  conquest  was  not 
accompanied  with  any  thing  like  the  boon  oF  civil  govern- 
jnent — The  only  system,  which  was  pursued,  if  system  it 
may  be  called,  was  one  of  bloodshed  and  oppression.— It  was 
a  system  which  rendered  the  settlers  as  barbarous  as  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants.  l*iie  Irish  partook,  not  of  the  benefits  of 
the  reformation.  That  important  event,  which  more  or  less 
enlightened  otlier  parts  of  Europe  left  the  Irish  in  the  same 
darkness  as  before. — The  Irish  remained  papists,  because 
no  attempt  was  made  by  a  wise  system  of  rational  improve- 
ment and  increased  civilization  to  teach  them  a  more  en  lights 
ened  creed.  After  the  revolution,  when  the  sovereignty 
of  James  was  destroyed  by  the  battle  of  iheBoyne,the  catho- 
lic superstition,  which  might  have  been  extinguished  even 
by  neglect,  was  perpetuated  by  proscription.  Indeed  those 
measures  seem  to  have  been  adopted  with  a  sort  of  obstinate 
infatuation  which  were  most  likely  to  generate  religious 
antipathies  and  political  disaffection.  VVhen  Mhe  warfare 
of  the  nations  ceased  that  of  the  parliaments  began ; 
the  Enghsii  to  assume  new  or  to  assert  ancient  superiority^ 
the  Irish  to  deny  the  latter  and  to  resist  both.' — But  England 
found  means  to  establish  hyinjiueuce  a  supremacy  more  com- 
plete than  she  could  either  claim  of  right,  or  maintain  t)y 
force.  The  word  irifiu( nee  exc'iies  in  the  writer  the  glow  of 
virtuous  indignation. — He  calls  it, 

*  A  courteous  name  for  profligacy  on  one  side  and  prostitution 
on  the  other.  Hence  a  degraded  population,  a  hireUng  aristocracy, 
'&  corrupt  government ;  hence  the  low  intrigues,  misery  ,and  baseness 
of  three  generations.' 

From  the  reign  of  William  the  third  to  that  of  George  tiie 
third,  Ireland  experienced  a  long  pause  in  the  annals  of  her 
turbulence,  which  was  not  interrupted  except  by  the  petty 
squabblesof  a  low-minded  avarice  and  ambition  One  in- 
tellect, however,  of  superior  magnitude  was  resplendent  in 
this  interval,  rather  of  sullen  submission  than  of  vivifying 
peace.  That  luminary  was  Swift,  to  whose  genius  and 
vorth  the  author  pays  this  high  and  well-merited  praise. 

*  Ireland,'  says  he,  '  worshipped  it  vvith  Persian  idolatry;  her  true 
patriot,  her  firbt;   almost  her    Inst.      Sagacious  and  intrepid,  hi 
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saw.  he  flarerl  ;  above  <ius,  icion,  he  was  trusted  ;  above  envy,  he 
WHfi  bf  loved,  above  rivaliy  he  was  olje\e<l.  II is  wisdom  was  prac» 
lira! and  |)r  tplictic  ;  remedial  for  the  present,  wanuns;  far  the  future: 
he  first  taijgiht  Irildii  i  that  sf»e  injgiit  become  a  nation,  and  England 
that  fche  might  cedse  to  be  a  despot.  His  govti  itnpedi'<l  his  course 
and  t'nian^led  his  effjrts  :  guid.ng  a  sennle  «>r  hea<lH>g  an  army,  h^ 
hid  been  uior ••  ihfin  Croniwrl  ,  and  Ireland  not  less  than  England; 
as  it  was  he  saved  her  by  his  couragi-,  improved  her  bv  his  autho* 
rity,  adorned  her  by  his  talents  and  exalted  her  by  his  fame. 
Hi  miss  in  was  of  but  ten  years  ;  and  for  ten  years  only  did  his 
personal  power  mitigate  the  g')vernment :  but  though  no  longer 
lf>rfd  by  the  great,  he  was  not  forgotten  by  the  wise  ;  his  influence 
like  his  writings  has  survived  a  century  ;  and  the  foundations  of 
whatever  prosperity  we  have  since  erected,  are  laid  in  the  disinter- 
ested ana  magnanimous  patriotism  of  Swiit.' 

In  17S2  Ireland  embraced  the  favourable  opportunity, 
which  the  American  war  afforded,  of  extorling  from  the 
distress  of  Enjjjiand,  a  political  boon  which  her  generosity 
never  would  have  bestowed. — But  though  Ireland  liad 
now  become  nominally  independant  of  the  English  cabinet, 
yet  tiie  measure  which  seenied  to  secure  the  freedom  oi'  her 
senate,  only  diffused  and  subtilized  the  poison,  of  that  in- 
Jiuence,  which  paraly.-^ed  all  tlie  moral  and  patriotic  energies 
of  the  state.  That  part  of  tliis  generous  and  high  minded 
people  who  remained  uncontaminated  by  the  infectious 
bane,  could  not  brooii  the  reality  of  dependance.  Of  these 
some  were  unfortunately  led  to  cherish  visionary  schemes 
of  impracticable  liberty,  *  the  consequences  were  inevitable 
—  Rebellion  and  Union.* 

In  i77B,  178.3,  I7i)2,  lyf)'^,  various  important  concessions 
were  made  to  the  catholics;  hut  little  remained  to  concede 
to  render  the  boon  full  and  unreserved  ;  but  this  little  which 
wisdom  w(^uld  instantly  have  bestowed,  folly  withheld, 
and  what  is  slill  more  surprising  still  withholds.  For  it 
was  and  it  still  is  not  considered  by  our  superlatively  con- 
ceited, but  really  ignorant  politicians,  wlio  are  neither  read 
in  the  nature  oi  man,  nor  in  the  pa^e  of  liistory,  that  oti 
these  occasions  the  qualified,  the  haif-generous  and  half-self- 
ish iilKiahty  which  may  be  pardoned  in  un  individual  is  in- 
excusable in  a  stale.  For  where  there  is  real  and  rational 
ground  tor  political  discontent,  more  dissatistaclion  is  pro- 
duced by  the  restriclioos  whicii  are  leli,  than  is  diminished 
by  those  which  are  trk^o  away.  '     '-'"■ 

In  1 7<)8,  the  several  species  atid  fo^Vms of  political  and  of 
religious dihContent,  which  for  many  \eais  had  prevailed  in 
different  places  and  under  different  pretexts  and  different 
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denoiivinations,  seem  ib  have  been  all  melted  down   into  one 
gieat   mass  of  hostility  to  the  church  and  to  the  state, 

*  The  conflagration  was  general ;  war  on  every  side  ;  in  Ulster  of 
politics  ;  elsewhere  of  bigotry.  The  dissenter  fought,  the  papist 
masaacred,  the  loyalist  cut  down  both.* 

The  union  followed  ; — a  measure  which  whatever  may  be 
its  latent  benefits,  was  certainly  brought  about  by  means  as 
wicked  and  unjust  as  any  political  event  which  is  record- 
ed in  history.  We  pass  over  what  our  author  says  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Ireland  under  Lord  Hardwicke  and  the  duke 
of  Bedford,  in  which  he  delivers  some  opinions  on  men  and 
measures,  several  of  which  we  not  only  do  not  think  true, 
but  know  to  be  false.  We  shall  now  attend  to  the  re- 
medies which  the  author  suggests  for  the  evils  which  he  has 
detailed,  and  which  we  cnnnot  but  seriously  deplore.  He  re- 
marks that  noinstitution  can  be  permanent  that  is  not  fitted 
to  the  national  temperament.  Hence  preparatory  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  any  remedy, he  first  describes  with  striking  fidelit}'^, 
the  characteristic  qualities,  disposition  and  manners  of  the 
Irish.  We  shall  extract  what  he  says  on  the  condition  of 
the  pea^tuitry,  from  which  we.learn  that  it  has  undergone  no 
improvement  since  the  time  of  Bishop  Berkley,  and  we  are 
sorry  that  his  salutary  instructions  should  have  been  circulat- 
ed with  so  little  benefit. 

*  Their  dwellings  are  of  pri^iitive  and  easy  construction,  tht 
walls  and  floors  ot  clay,  the  i  oof  of  sod  or  thatch:  within  are  twa 
unequal  divisions;  in  the  smaller,  filthy  and  unfurniihed,  yoii 
would  hardly  suppose  the  whole  family  to  sleep  ;  in  the  largerj  oa 
a  hearth,  without  a  grate  or  a  chimney,  a  scanty  fire  warms  rather 
by  its  smoke  than  its  blaze,  and  discolours  whatever  it  warms. 
Glazed  windows  theic  are  none,  the  open  door  amply  sufficing  for 
light  and  air,  to  tnose  who  ure  careless  of  either.  Furniture  they 
neither  have,  nor  want  ;  their  food  and  its  preparation  are  simple^ 
potatoes  or  oa:eu  cakes,  sour  milk,  and  sometimes  salted  fish,  fn 
drink  they  are  not  so  temperate:  of  all  spirituous  liquors  they  are 
immoderately  fond,  but  most  of  whiskey,  the  distilled  extract  of 
fermented  corn.  In  many  districts,  by  an  ingenious  and  simple 
process,  they  prepare  this  liquor  themselves,  but  clandestinely,  and 
to  the  great  injury  of  national  morals  and  revenue.  Were  they 
allowed,  by  private  distillation,  to  indulge  their  taste  for  inebriety, 
their  own  vice  would  more  effectually  subdue  them  thancenturifisof 
war.  '      '   '       ' 

'Their  dress  is  mean  and  squalid,  particularly  of  ifie  females, 
wh»)m  you  would  rot  always  distinguish  from  men  by  their  att  re.  Of 
personal  cleanliiie  s  they  have  no  care,    ^oth  sexes  wear,  in  winter 
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arid  summer,  long  woollen  coats  or  cloaks,  derived  from,  and 
similar  to  the  sagum  of  their  ancestors.  The  children  are  gene- 
rally half,  and  sometimes  altogether  naked  ;  living,  without  distinc- 
tion of  sexes,  in  dirt  and  mire,  almost  with  the  cattle.  Yet  from 
this  nakedness  and  filth  they  grow  up  to  that  strength  and  stature 
for  which  they  are  admirable. 

*  The  peasantry  of  Ireland  are  generally  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  but  utterly  and  disgracefully  ignorant;  few  among  them  can 
read,  fewer  write.  The  Irish  language,  a  barbarous  jargon,  is  ge* 
nerally,  and  in  some  districts  exclusively,  spoken,  and  with  it  are 
|-etained  customs  and  superstitions  as  barbarous.  Popish  legends 
and  pagan  tradition  are  confounded,  and  revered  :  for  certain  holy 
wells,  and  sacred  places,  they  have  extraordinary  respect ;  thither 
crowd  the  sick  for  cure,  and  the  sinful  for  expiation;  and  their 
priests,  deluded  or  deluding,  enjoin  those  pilgrimages  as  penance, 
or  applaud  them,  when  voluntary,  as  piety.  The  religion  of  such 
a  people  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  one  of  the  same  name  profe;?- 
§ed  by  the  enlightened  nations  of  Europe.  The  university  of  Paris 
has  some  tenets  in  common,  perhaps,  with  the  Irish  Papist,  but 
does  it  believe  that  water  restore^  the  cripple,  enlightens  the  blind, 
Qr  purifies  the  guilty  ? 

*  In  agricultural  pursuits  they  are  neither  active  nor  expert:  here- 
ditary indolence  would  incline  them  to  employ  their  lands  in  pastur- 
age, and  it  is  often  more  easy  to  induce  them  to  take  arms  for  their 
country,  or  against  it,  than  to  cultivate  the  earth,  and  wait  upoi^ 
the  seasons.  Even  at  this  day,  the  sons  of  the  old  inheritors  are 
suspected  of  being  more  ready  to  regain  their  possessions  by  their 
blood,  than  by  their  labour.  Their  very  amusements  are  polemical: 
lighting  is  a  pastime,  which  they  seldom  assemble  without  enjoying; 
not,  indeed,  with  iron  weapons,  but  with  clubs,  which  they  always 
carry,  and  frequently  and  skilfully  use.  When  not  driven  by  ne- 
cessity to  labour,  they  willingly  consume  whole  days  in  sloth  or  as 
willingly  employ  them  in  riot;  strange  diversity  of  nature,  to  love 
indolence  and  hate  quiet ;  to  be  reduced  to  slavery,  but  not  yet  to 
obedience  I* 

The  author  is  friendly  to  catholic  emancipation  ;  but  he 
does  not  extol  that  measure  as  B.pQnacta  for  all  the  political 
and  moral  ills  under  which  Ireland  groans. 

*  It  will  be,'  saythe,  *  a  part,  perhaps  great,  probably,  small  of 
any  enlightened  system  of  Irish  pohcy  ;  but  it  is  not  itself  a  system/ 

The  author  asks^ 

*But  the  Irish  protestant  has  he  no  grievance  ? — labours  he  under 
no  disability  ?  Has  he  no  cause  or  taint  of  disaffection?  Your  protes- 
tant tenants,  few  in  numbers  ;  your  protestant  artizans  and  manufac- 
turers a  great  and  pining  population-ask  them  for  a  description  of  their 
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exclusive  paradise.  In  all  that  regards  happiness  and  power  yott 
will  find  them  to  be  catholics  reading  the  liturgy,  as  the  catholics 
are  protestants  singing  the  mass.  Emancipate  tkeaty  emancipate  all  ; 
vivify  your  country — not  in  details,  but  in  generals;  not  in  (the) 
extremities,  but  at  the  heart,' 

This  language  breathes  the  spirit  of  unvitiated  patriotism. 
One  of  the  greatest  evils,  under  which  Ireland  labours,  is 
the  general  ignorance  of  the  people.  This  evil  is  indeed  the 
source  of  evils  even  greater  than  itself.  This  is  the  chief  pa- 
rent of  turbulence,  of  outrage,  and  of  crimes.— -Improvidence, 
intemperance,  the  misrule  of  the  passions,  a  state  of  filth  and 
nastiness  worse  than  swinish,  though  not  always  prevented 
by  knowledge,  are  yet  the  seldom-failing  concomitants  of  ig- 
norance. 

*  In  all  our  perils,'  says  the  author,  '  the  real  danger  is  in  those 
who  cannot  read,  the  true  security  in  those  who  can.  Superior 
knowledge  is  one  branch  of  the  protestant  ascendancy  from  which 
the  catholics  must  emancipate  themselves.* 

These  are  the  remarks  of  a  reflective  and  enlightened  mind. 
—We  are  friends  to  catholic  emancipation,  not  on  the  narrow 
principle  of  any  party  views  but  on  the  broad  basis  of  bene* 
volence  and  toleration.  But  in  proportion  as  we  are  advo- 
cates for  such  concessions  to  the  catholics  as  would  place 
them  on  a  level  of  political  privilege  with  the  protestants,  yet 
we  are  by  no  means  friendly  to  the  intellectual  grossness  and 
domestic  filth  whether  of  catholic  or  protestant. — And  ia 
order  as  much  as  possible  to  promote,  what  is  so  much  want- 
ing,— the  rational  illumination  of  the  catholics,  and  to  inter- 
est the  higher  ranks  in  their  intellectual  proficiency, we  should 
with  pleasure  see  adopted  a  regulation  which  the  author  pro- 
poses, of  admitting  only  those  whether  catholic  or  protes- 
tant, to  vote  at  elections  who  can  write  and  read  their  own 
affidavits  of  registry. — This  would  perhaps  tend  to  lessen  the 
mass  of  Irish  ignorance  as  rapidly  and  efficaciously  as  any 
other  project  which  the  state  could  adopt.  It  would  besides 
s^2W2?</a/e  the  Irish  gentry  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge among  their  half-barbarous  countrymen,  who  are  in 
some  counties  said  to  be  driven  like  cattle  to  the  hustings  in 
order  to  exercise  a  privilege  which  is  one  of  the  highest  that  a 
freeman  can  enjoy. 

*  Is  it  not  monstrous  in  theory  as  well  as  in  practice,"  that  the 
grossest  ignorance  should  influence  the  choice  of  a  legislator  as 
much  as  the  most  cultivated  understanding  ?' 
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In  dispelling  the  inlelleclual  darkness  and  the  moral  de- 
pravity of  the  Irish  much  might  be  done  by  the  constant 
jesidencp,  the  enlightened  preaching,  and  the  holy  example 
of  the  clergy, 

*  Ireland  is  divided  into  2,500  parishes',  melted  down  into  J,20O 
lieneficps,  on  which  there  are  but  1,000  churches  :  the  1,200  be- 
neficed clergy  of  these  2,500  parishrs,  \\here  are  ihey  ?  One  third 
of  them  are  not  resident — absentees  from  their  duties — morlmainers 
upon  the  land!  The  catholic  prir^st,  the  dissenting  minister,  the 
inethodist  preacher,  are  they  supine  or  absent  ?  Are  they  without 
proselytes  or  converts,  whhout  interest  or  influence  with  the  peo- 
ple ?  A  friend  to  religion,  I  am  an  enemy  to  salaried  idleness.  To 
2,500  parishes  I  would  have  2,500  parsons;  no  curates  at  fifty,  nor 
absentees  al  two  thousand  pounds  a  year;  no  starving  zeal,  no  lazy 
affluence.  The  establishment  which  laymen  are  invoked  to  defend, 
churchmen  should  support  by  their  presence,  dignify  by  their  piety, 
and  extend  by  their  example/ 

The  internal  state  of  Ireland  cannot  perhaps  be  more 
briefly  nor  more  characteristically  described  than  in  the 
following : 

*  Landlords  without  friends  or  influence  ;  a  peasantry  V\'ithout 
interest,  almost  without  livelihood  in  the  country — nothing  to  de- 
fend— nothing  to  love — despairing  and  desperate,  ripe  and  ready  for 
change/ 

The  author  thinks  that  tythes  might  be  replaced  by  a 
more  satisfactory  imposition.  As  the  tythes  are  ultimately 
paid  by  the  landlord,  who  receives  proportionally  a  smaller 
sum  in  rent,  he  proposes  a  'poundage  upon  all  rents  \  not 
of  a  tenth,  perhaps  not  a  twentieth,  probably  of  a  thirtieth 
or  fortieth.  This  suggestion  seems  preferable  to  any  other 
mode  of  commutation  which  we  have  yet  heard.  We  agree 
with  this  writer  that  tythes  are  the  property  of  the  state, 
and  that  a  state  may  pay  its  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  its  civil 
officers  in  any  way  which  it  deeins  best. 

*  In  1787,  an  intelligent  prelate  computed  the  average  of  each 
clergyman's  annual  income  at  1331.  6s.  1  will  suppose  it  now  to  be 
2051.  the  benefices  fewer  than  1,200;  the  ecclesiastical  establishment 
less  therefore  than  300,0001.  But  (5d,  in  the  pound,  one-fortieth, 
on  the  rent-roll  of  Ireland,  would  produce  500,0001.  A  sum  ade- 
quate to  the  payment  of  all  the  clergy,  protestant,  catholic,  and 
dissenting. , 

One  of  the  evils  or  rather  plagues  with  which  Ireland  is 
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iTifesled,  and  which  requires  as  speedy  removal  as  any  other, 
is  the  dearness  and  the  diificuUy  of  obtaining  legal  redress. 
Tiie  law,  which  oui>ht  to  be  a  refuge  to  the  poor,  is  made  a 
luxury  to  tlie  rich.  The  peasant,  who  is  defraudfd  of  lOl. 
cannoc  purchase  even  a  chance  of  redress  under  60l.  Ought 
such  a  deviation  from  the  true  end  of  all  civil  government 
to  be  continued  ?  Ought  it  even  for  one  moment  to  be  to- 
leraled  ?  Is  it  not  a  nions  lous  display  of  tyranny  and  in- 
justict?  The  author  not  only  sees  no  danger  in  catholic 
emancipation,  but  thinks  it  highly  expedient  under  condi- 
tions which  would  render  the  priesthood  iudependtnt  of  all 
foreign  controul\  and  make  some  provision  for,  or  furnish 
some  powerful  incentives,  to  the  advancement  of  the  people 
in  knowledge  and  civilization.  It  is  not  often  that  we  mett 
with  so  much  good  sense,  deep  reflection,  useful  inioimation, 
and  pertinent  remark,  condensed  into  so  small  a  compass  as 
in  the  present  publication.  The  author  has  our  best  ac- 
krowledgmenls  for  the  pleasure  with  which  we  have  perused 
his  able  and  dispassionate  performance. 


Art.  VII. — j4n  Introduction  lo  the  Study  of  Moral  Evidence; 
or  oj  that  Species  of  Reasoning  which,  relates  to  Matters  of 
Fact  and  Practice,  tcith  an  /Appendix  on  debating  for  Victory 
and  not  for  Truth.  Py  James  Edward  Ganibier,  M,  ^, 
Hector  of  Langley,  Kent,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Ho-' 
norable  Lord  Barham,     Rivinglon.    180(i. 

THE  preface  of  this  little  work  introduces  its  design  by  ob- 
serving that  what  has  hitherto  been  written  on  the  subject  of 
moral  evidence  lies  dispersed  in  different  authors,  and  co?n- 
bined  with  other  matter,  and  that  no  comprehensive  system 
has  hitherto  been  laid  down  to  ascertain  its  nalureand  regu- 
late its  use.  The  writer,  however,  admits  by  implication  one- 
advantage  of  those  works,  where  reflections  on  this  subject 
are  combined  with  rules  for  the  more  speculative  employ, 
ment  of  the  intellect,  when  he  says,' it  would  be  useful  to  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  moral  evidence,  as 
veil  as  of  those  of  demonstration,  and  perhaps  to  pursue 
the  study  of  these  diflerent  kinds  of  evidence  at  the  same 
lime.' 

It  appears  therefore  to  be  his  opinion  that  the  character 
and  importance  of  moral  evidence  will  be  most  clearly  per- 
ceived by  exhibiting  it  as  a  separate  system,  and  that  such  a 
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delineation  of  its  principles,  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  up- 
on our  future  coatemplation  of  it  in  connection  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  demonstration.  A  general  prejudice  against  any 
thing  in  the  shape  of  rules  for  the  estimation  of  probabilities, 
renders  this  the  more  desirable  as  those  prejudices  are  rather 
jstrengihened  than  cured  by  viewing  demonstrative  and  mo- 
ral evidence  at  the  same  tim^.  Indeed  it  appears  from  a 
familiar  example  given  in  another  part  of  the  preface  that  a 
difference  much  slighter  than  that  which  subsists  between 
these  two  species  of  reasoning,  is  sufficient  to  excite  an  un- 
founded and  very  mischievous  inference. 

Some  men  declare  war  against  rules  of  all  kinds,  and  would 
entrust  the  conduct  of  every  intellectual  pursuit  to  the  un- 
disciplined exertion    of  natural  faculties.     They  appear  to 
think    that  the  mental    powers  of  individuals  are   confined 
within   the  same   bounds   that   circumscribe  their    physical 
strength.     As  this  attacks  demonstration  in  a  certain  degree, 
it  affects  moral  evidence  more  strongly  ;  if  the  understand- 
ing may  be  left  to  its  native  energies  in  questions  that  must 
be  pursued  through  a  chain  of  reasoning,  much  less  is  the  as- 
sistance of  rules  necessary,   where  it  is  only  required  to  pro- 
ceed a  single  step.     But  of  such   objections  it  may  be  said 
that  they  cannot  possibly  lie  against  the  object  of  this  work; 
they  are  founded  exclusively  upon  the    supposed  impossibi- 
lity of  attaining  it.  They  are  usually  of  this  nature  ;   that  the 
end  proposed  by  the  framers  of  the  rules  is  unattainable,  and 
that  the  endeavour  to  accomplish  it,  starves  the  supplies,  and 
enfeebles  the  operations  of  the  mind.     The  same    difficul- 
ties have  been  urged  against  the  rules  of  taste  and  criticism. 
*i  can  judge  of  a  resemblance  to  nature,  or  indulge  the  feel- 
ings ot  delight  without  the  instruction  of  rules.'     Of  the  last 
assertion  it  may  be  said  that  the   intention  of  rules  is  not  to 
convey  perceptions  but  to  regulate  them  :  to  confer  on  the 
man  of  taste  the  power  of  supplying  himself  with  permanent 
gratification  by  leading  him  to  those  productions  which  pos- 
sess not  merely  the  charm  of  surprize,  but  which  have  capti- 
vated    and    rewarded    the   admiratipn  of   successive    ages. 
The  other  remark  is  entirely  fallacious:  where  an  object  is 
«t  all  complex,  the  order  and  connection  of  the  parts,  their 
relation  and  proportions,  are  so   necessary  to  be  considered 
in  order  to  decide  on  an  imitation  of  nature,  that  an  unprac- 
tised, and   untaught  observer   is  continually    deceived.     If 
the  objector  reply  that   he  has  gained  his  knowledge   from 
observation,  this  is  a  testimony  to  the  importance  of  rules. 
So  far  as  his  knowledge  is  elementary  he  has  employed  in 
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finding:  out  what  was  already  known,  the  time,  which  be 
mi^ht  have  devoted  to  extending  and  improving  the  obser- 
vations of  others.  The  end  proposed  ia  generalizing  our' 
ideas  is  comparison,  not  copiousness;  it  is  not  designed  to 
increase  the  number  of  individual  notions,  but  to  discover 
their  relation  to  each  other.  Yet  the  ideas  of  relation  can- 
not be  long  exerted  without  extending  our  range  of  objects. 
Hence  a  treatise  of  this  kind  has  some  advantages  for  every 
person.  All  may  be  enabled  by  it  to  improve  ihe  use  of  their 
present  stock  of  ideas,  and  at  the  same  time  to  facilitate  iU 
en  crease. 

This  performance  is  executed  in  a  very  creditable  manner, 
without  any  parade  of  learning  or  spirit  of  book-making. 
The  analysis  of  such  a  work  would  be  a  mere  copy  of  its 
contents.  The  heads  of  the  chapters  are  these:  I.  On  the 
Nature  of  Moral  Kvidence  and  wherein  it  differs  from  De- 
monstration, n.  On  the  different  Kinds  of  Moral  Evidence 
with  Observations  on  the  weight  of  each.  III.  General 
Directions  relating  to  Moral  Reasoning.  IV,  Special  Di- 
rections relating  to  each  Kind  of  Moral  Evidence.  V.  Of 
the  Kind  of  Evidence  which   different  Subjects  admit. 

However  dry  the  subject,  the  author  admits  in  the  preface 
that  it  might  have  been  enlivened  by  quotations,  and  ren- 
dered interesting  by  anecdotes  ;  but  he  pleads  his  want  of 
time  and  power  to  accomplish  tliis;  We  think  that  in  this 
respect  he  has  hardly  done  justice  to  himself;  and  his  diffi- 
dence has  at  least  deprived  the  work  of  a  considerable  at- 
traction which  it  might  otherwise  have  possessed. 


Art.  V  n. — Poems,  hj/  Matilda  Betham,     Hatchard. 

THIS  little  volume  of  poems,  is  introduced  to  the  reader 
by  a  short  advertisement,  in  which  the  author  informs  her 
readers,  *  that  before  the  book  was  printed,  she  thoughtlessly 
conrluded  there  must  be  a  preface  ;  but  that  on  considera- 
tion she  sees  no  particular  purpose  it  would  answer,  and 
gladly  declines  a  task  she  should  have  undertaken  with 
much  temerity  and  reluctance.' 

Whether  the  lady  acts,  in  this  case,  from  some  conscious- 
ness of  genius,  from  contempt  of  the  ordinary  arts  of  author- 
ship, or  from  female  delicacy,  it  is  not  necessary  toinqqjre^ 
nor  does  she  obtrude  herself  ungraciously,  though  withoi^t 
a  preface,  on  the  public,  being  taken  by  the   hand  by   La^ 
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Rouse  Boiighton,  to  whom  this  little  volume  is  inscribed  as 
a  testimony  of  respect  and  gratitude  for  long  continued 
friendship. 

But,  as  we  read  these  pages  without  considering  whether 
they  had  or  had  not  a  preface,  so  can  we  speak  of  them 
without  even  the  want  of  those  documents,  which  it  is  the 
design  of  prefaces  to  give.  They  consist  then  of  small 
poetical  pic  ures,  taken  from  nature  and  life,  addresses  to 
friends,  moral  reflections,  and  songs,  with  two  or  three 
elegies:  and  we  do  not  require  a  preface  to  let  us  into  the 
character  of  the  writer  ;  the  work  speaks  for  itself;  and 
shews  the  clearest  marks  of  being  written  b}^  a  person  of 
elegant  genius,  and  of  a  warm  and  generous  heart. 

The  first  poem,  entitled  the  Old  Fisherman,  affords  a  pic- 
ture of  dlstre^s,in  the  person  of  a  poor  labouring  man,  depriv-» 
ed  of  every  earthly  comfort,  yet  bowing  with  resignation  to 
Providence,  that  could  not  fail  to  interest  every  reader  ;  but 
it  is  too  long  to  copy. 

The  third  piece  is  a  very  elegant  tribute  of  esteem  to  a 
lady,  whose  amiable  character  endears  her  to  all  who  have 
visited  her  in  her  retreat  in  Llangollen  vale.  We  shall  pre- 
sent this  to  our  readers. 


To  a  Llangollen  Rose,  the  Day  after  it  had  been  given  h\f  Mist 
Ponsonby* 

*Soft  blushing  flower!  My  bosom  grieves 
To  view  thy  sadly  drooping  leaves  ; 
For,  while  thy  lender  tints  decay, 
The  rose  of  fancy  fades  awa^  ! 
As  pilgrims,  who  with  zealous  care 
Some  little  treasured  relic  bear. 
To   reassure  the  grateful  mind, 
When  pausing  mem'ry  looks  behind, 
I  from  a  more  enlightenM  shrine, 
Had  made  this  sweet  memento  mine: 
But,  lo  \  its  fainting  head  reclines  ; 
It  folds  the  pallid  leaf,  and  pines, 
As  mourning  the  unhappy  doom,, 
Which  tears  it  from  so  sweet  a  home.' 

There  are  several  other  exquisite  little  poems,  written  in 

the  same  temper,  and  addressed  to    different  persons,  parti. 

fcularly  to  the  Right  Honourable  L«dy  St  John, and  to  Mrs. 

t^T.  Ffancourt;  in    which  so  much  heart  is  discovered,  that 

we  overlook   the  compliment. 
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As  a  small  specimen  of  our  author's  social  affections,  and 
moralizing  vein,  we  copy  the  following 

Reflections  occasioned  hy  the  Death  of  Friends, 

*  My  happiness  was  once  a  goodly  tree, 

Which  promis'd  ev'ry  day  to  grow  more  fair,  4 

Arfa  rear'd  its  lofty  branches  in  the  air, 

In  sooth,  it  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  ! 
Amidst  fair  hone^-suckles  crept  along, 
Twin'd  round  the  bark,  and  hung  from  every  bough, 

While  birds,  which  Fancy  held  by  slender  strings 
Plum'd  the  dark  azure  of  their  shining  wings,, 
Or  dippM  them  in  the  silver  stream  below 

With  many  a  joyful  note  and  many  a  soug, 

*  When,  lo  \  a  tempest  hurtles  in  the  sky  ! 

Dark  lowV  the  clouds  I   The  thunders  burst  around  ! 
Fiercely  the  arrowy  flakes  of  lightning  fly  ! 

While  the  scar'd  songsters  leave  the  quiv'ring  bough, 

The  blasted  honey-suckles  droop  below, 
And  many  noble  branches  strew  the  ground  ! 

Tho'  soon  the  air  is  calm,  the  sky  serene, 

Tho*  wide  the  broad  and  leafy  arms  are  spread^ 
Yet  still  the  scars  of  recent  wounds  are  seen  ; 

Their  shelter  henceforth  seems  but  insecure  ; 

The  winged  tribes  disdain  the  frequent  lure, 
Where  many  a  songster  lies  benumb'd  or  dead  ; 

And  when  I  would  the  flow*ry  tendrils  train, 

1  find  my  late  delightful  labour  vain. 

'Affection  thus,  once  light  of  heart  and  gay, 
Chasten'd  by  mem'ry  and  unnerv'd  by  fear, 
Shall  sadden  each  endearment  with  a  tear, 

Sorrowing  the  offices  of  love  shall  pay, 

And  scarcely  dare  to  think  that  good  her  own 
Which  fate's  imperious  hand  may  snatch  away, 
'  In  the  warm  sunshine  of  meridian  day, 

And  when  her  hopes  are  full,  and  fairest  blown.' 

We,however,just  submit  here  to  our  author's  consideration, 
whether  2«  sooth  in  the  first  verse,  would  not  better  read  in 
trutht  as  we  do  not  find  that  she,  on  other  occasions,  uses 
antiquated  words.  We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  say  that 
sooth  is  not  of  a  right  good  family,  (Saxpn),  from  which 
the  greater  part  of  our  language  is  derived,  and  that  it  is 
not  often  used  by  Shakspeare  :  but  we  think  it  not  of  a 
piece  with  the  style  and  practice  of  these  poems. 
T  (l 
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There  19  pnf  ]>een3  in  this  volume,  which  has  not  only  a 
fine  vein  of  poelr^  throughout,  but  some  parts  that  are  sub- 
lime. This,  the  lady  tells  us,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
lines,  has  already  appeared  in  the  Athenxum,  a  very  res- 
pectable periodical  work,  edited  by  Dr.  Aikin.  We  shall 
therefore  select  another  of  a  lighter  kind,  but  of  a  very  ele- 
gant structure* 

Sottgy  set  to  Music  hy  Mr,  Voight, 

*  What  do  I  love  ?     A  polish 'd  mind, 
A  Temper  cheerful,  meek,  and  kind, 
A   graceful  air,  unswa^M  by  art, 
A  voice  that  sinks  into  the^eart^r' 
A  playful  and  benignant  smile 
Oh !  ye& !  my  heart  responds  the  while 

All  this,  my  Emily,  is  true, 

But  I  love  more  in  loving  yout 

*  I  love  those  roses  when  they  rise 
From  joy,  from  anger,  or  surprise ; 
I  love  the  kind,  attentive  zeal, 

So  prompt  to  know  what  others  feel. 
The  mildness,  which  can  ne'er  reprove, 
But  in  the  sweetest  tones  of  love — 

All  this,  my  Kmily,  is  true, 

But  I  love  more  in  loving  you. 

*  The  self-command  which  can  sustain 
In  silence,  weariness  and  pain  ; 

The  transport  at  a  friend's  success, 

Which  ha6  not  power  or  words  to  bless^  » 

But  by  a  sudden,  stalling  tear. 

Appears  more  precious,  more  siiKere — 

All  this,  my  Emily,  is  true. 

And  this  I  love  m  loving  you/ 

We  think  that  all  the  songs  arc  good,  that  they  are  fuR 
of  just  sentiment,  and  have  a  true  poetic  zest.  We  cannot 
help  copying  one  more  : 


Song. 

'Thrice  lovely  babe  !  thushush'd  to  rest 
Upon  thy  warrior  father's  breast  f 
Avails  it,  that  his  eyes  behold 
Thy  rosy  cheeks,  thy  locks  of  gold  I 
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Avails  it  that  he  btnds  his  ear 

S<i  fondly  thy  soft  breath  to  hear  ? 

Or  that  his  rising  smiles  confess 

A  gracious  gleam  of  tenderness, 

The  sweetest  spel!  will  scarce  have  po'^^ 

To  hold  him  for  one  absent  hour. 

'^orae plant  that  ceases  thus  to  share 

A  tJaily  friend's  auspicious  care 

llelaxes  in  its  feeble  grasp, 

The  flow'ry  tendrils  soon  unclasp 

Loose  in  the  idle  ajiher  pl-iy, 

And  every  idle  breeze  obey! 

Thus  vainly  had  1  sought  to  bind 

Thus  watch'd  that  light  inconstant  miftd, 

inU  smiles  and  sunshine  can  restore 

My  often  blighted  hopes  no  more.* 

Our  author  having  passed  through  Various  forms  of  thym- 
ed  poetry,  now  sinks  with  considerable  ease  into  blank 
verse :  but  we  do  not  propose  to  criticize  any  particular 
metre.  THe  Old  Shepherd's  Kecolleciions,  as  the  blank 
verse  poem  is  ciJtitled,  are  founded  on  an  event,  which  hap- 
pened in  Ireland,  and  is  well  known,  but  is  here  wrought 
into  a  most  affecting  narrative,  in  whK:h  appears  a  very 
line  talent  for  descriptive  poetry.  We  have  not  room  for 
farther  extracts,  but  our  readers  will  be  pleased  with  the 
perusal  of  the  piece. 


Art.  IX,'^ Remarks  on  the  Proposals  madt:  to  Great  Britain 
for  opening  Negotiations  for  reaceintht  Year  1807.     By 
IVilliam  lioscoe,  Esq,     Second  Edition.     S».  Crf.     Cadell 
fl/if/DavifcS.     J  808. 

•  PUBLIC  opinion  shews  the  CONSCIENCE  OP  A  nation. 
This  conscience  is  the  result  of  that  sense  of  morality  in  those 
individual  minds  which,  taken  together,  constitute  ihp 
thinking  aggregate  of  the  comomnily.  Thus,  what  may  be 
called  the  moral  sense  of  nations  is  reflected  from  the  sense 
of  duty  which  is  present  in  the  breasts  of  individuals,  and  in 
proportion  as  the  latter  is  more  or  less  pure  the  former  is 
more  or  less  uncle  uded  and  serene.  Every  individual  has  a 
sense  of  duty  more  or  less  correct,  by  which  he  is  conscious 
that  he  ought  to  regulate  his  conduct  j  every  nation  in  a 
corporate  capacity  has  a  similar  sense,  which,  when  it  is 
violated  in  the  conduct  of  the  rulers,  the  public  opinion 
seldom  fails  to  express  tb^  *•  Vipnai  reprobation  aad  regret. 
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But  the  conscience  of  a  nation  may  be  rendered  torpid  by 
means  similar  to  those  which  produce  a  moral  hebetude  in 
the  conscience  of  individuals.  The  duty  of  an  individual 
is  to  nurture  and  invigorate  this  moral  sense  as  a  constant 
encouragement  to  what  is  good,  and  dissuasive  from  what  is 
evil ;  and  it  certainly  is  the  duty  of  those  who  are  identified 
as  it  were  with  the  corporate  personality  of  a  nation,  to  che- 
rish the  same  moral  sense  from  the  highest  politicdl  consider- 
ations. 

As  the  conduct  of  individuals  should  be  such  as  does  not 
invade  the  rights  or  impair  the  happiness  of  other  indivi- 
duals,the  conduct  of  nations  should  be  governed  by  the  same 
principles  towards  other  states.  The  same  moral  rules,of  which 
the  sacredness  is  acknowledged  by  individuals  in  private 
life,  constitute  maxims  of  conduct  which  are  obligatory  on 
the  conscience  of  states.  For  as  nations  are  only  aggrega- 
ted individuals  the  same  moral  laws  which  individuals  can- 
not violate  without  shame,  states  cannot  transgress  without 
disgrace.  Where  a  state  renounces  those  moral  lies,  which 
are  the  only  secure  bonds  of  amity  between  states,  it  hurls 
defiance  against  the  moral  government  of  God.  And 
though  that  government  may  leave  individuals  to  a  state  of 
future  .retribution,  yet  it  exposes  nations  to  present  punish- 
ment. The  more  a  state  weakens  or  perverts  the  moral 
sense  of  its  subjects,  or  the  more  it  acts  in  opposition  to  it, 
the  more  it  lessens  its  own  security.  For  morals  are  the 
great  cement  of  national  union,  and  the  great  support  of 
that  spirit  of  disinterestedness  and  patriotism  which  is  the 
strongest  pledge  of  national  security  and  independence. 
The  feeling  of  patriotism  may  seem  compatible  either  with 
a  virtuous  or  with  a  vicious  government,  but  the  patriotism 
of  vice  is  only  a  mockery  of  the  thing,  and  though  there 
may  be  an  attachment  to  the  soil  where  there  is  no  respect 
for  the  government,  yet  the  popular  esteem  of  the  govern- 
ment strengthens  even  the  affection  for  the  soil.  But  though 
vice  may  excite  fear  or  provoke  contempt,  yet  it  is  nothing 
but  virtue  which  can  impress  respect  or  conciliate  esteem. 
Where  a  government  is  only  an  incorporated  mass  of  folly, 
of  treachery,  of  cruelty,  and  injustice,  can  it  be  either  re- 
spected or  esteemed  by  the  sincere,  the  upright,  and  the 
wise?  Can  patriotism,  which  is  the  collective  trunk,  the 
concentrated  growth  of  all  the  virtues,  flourish  beneath  its 
deadly  shade  ? 

All  crimes  produce  abhorrence;  but  the  crimes  of  a  go- 
vernment merit  triple  and  quadruple  abomrnation.  For  the 
ij?isery  which  is  produced   by   the  crimes  of  individuals,  is 
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only  as  a  grain  of  sand  compared  with  that  on  the  shore,  or 
a  drop  of  water  with   the   ocean,    when  contrasted  with  the 
wide-spread  misery,  the  scenes  of  ravage  and  of  blood,  which 
are  the  effects  of  a  cruel,  rapacious,    and  profliejate  govern- 
ment.    But  a  good  man,  though   he  will  abominate  the  go- 
vernment, will  nevertheless  cherish  the  welfare  and  promote 
ihe  interests  of  his  country.     But  as  the  measures  of  wicked 
governments  always  are  and  must  be  injurious  to  the  country, 
every  honest  man,  every  disinterested  patriot,  must  set  himself 
in  array  against  the  measures  of  the  government.    1 1  behoves 
him  as  a  point  of  duty  which  he  owes  to  God,  co  his  country, 
and  his  conscience,  to  make  the  most  vigorous  resistance  to 
those  principles  and  those  practices, which  are  opposite  to  the 
rules  of  moral  obligation.     But  when  a  good  man  performs 
one  of  the  most   sacred  duties  in  endeavouring  to  diminish 
the   influence  and  counteract  the  schemes  of  a  vicious  go- 
vernment, that  government  will  set  every  profligate   hire- 
ling at  work  to  represent  him  as  an  enemy   to  his  country. 
*  The    hue  and  cry*  of  the  worthless  will  be  raised    against 
him  ;  and  calumny,  whicth  is  always  powerful,  will  be  found 
almost  irresistibly  oppressive  when  instigated  by  the  art  and 
seconded  by  the  force  of  an  inhuman,  corrupt,  and  immoral 
government. 

These  circumstances  constitute  the  trials  of  patriotism,  and 
furnish  the  best  criterion  of  its  purity  or  alloy.  Such  were 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  patriotism  of  the  Jewish  pro- 
phets shone  resplendenlly  bright.  The&e  Hrm,  intrepid,  and 
inflexible  men  rebuked  with  equal  severity  the  crimes  of  the 
peasant  and  the  king.  The  sword  of  the  law,  of  the  tyranni- 
cal sovereign,  and  the  idolatrous  priest,  was  often  drawn 
against  them  ;  hut  no  threats  of  punishment,  no  infliction  of 
pain, and  no  dread  of  deaLh,could  prevent  them  from  speaking 
tl)e  words  of  truth  even  in  the  ears  of  kings.  The  present 
times,  in  which  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty  is  visibly  kindled 
against  the  tyranny,  the  iniquity,  the  idolatry,  the  political 
and  the  spiritual  craft  of  the  old  governments  of  Europe 
are  si?ch  as  call  on  all  the  good  and  all  ihe  wise,  like 
the  stern  and  inflexible  moralists  among  the  Jews,  to  oppose 
those  counsels  of  tyranny  and  wickedness  which  liave 
brought  us  to  the  brink  of  perdition  and  have  caused  almost 
every  veslige  of  political  integrity  to  disappear.  And  the 
worse  the  times  seem  the  more  it  behoves  the  still  uncorrupt- 
ed  tew  to  sptak  out  and  lo  [)revent,  if  possible,  that  total  ex- 
termination which  threatens  the  civil  and  religious  liberties 
of  the  country. 

This  is  a  period  of  the  world,  in  which  we  should  have 
thought  that  an  increased  civilization,  the  diflfused  delicacies 
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of  moral  sentiment,  an  enlarged  acquaintance  with   the  pre- 
cepts of  pure  religion,  and  the  general  thirst  for  intellectual 
improvement  would  have  rendered  it  safe  to  utter  any  truth, 
whether  in  policy,-  in  religion,  or  in  morals,  which  can  add  to 
the  stock  ot  knowledge,  or  in  any  way  meliorate  the  social 
condition  of  man.     But  the  force  of  tyranny  and  superstition 
which  remains  is  strong  enough  to  crush  the  generous  efforts 
of  rational  freedom    and  of  christian  charity  to  multiply  the 
civil  enjoyments  of  moral  and  intellectual  man.     The  power 
of  political  and  of  religious  persecution   is  broken,  but  as  we 
have  seen  in  numerous  instances  the  volition  still  remains. 
The  fires  of  Smithfield  are  extinguished,  but  the  disposition 
which  kindled  them  is  still  alive.     There  is  still  intolerance 
enough  left  to  tie  the  victim  to  the  stake  and  to  wreak  its  ven- 
geance on  opinionsby  burning  the  advocate  in  the  flame.  Pub- 
lic opinion,  or  the  comcinice  of  the  nation  at  large  is  against 
the  measure;  but  intolerance   has  no  conscience,  or   one 
which  can   even   lend  its  sanction  to  any  act  of  fraud,  of  in- 
justice, and  of  cruelty.    Late  events  have  made  us  acquaint- 
ed with  men,  who  profess   obedienccr  to    the  code  of  the  be- 
nign Jesus,  who  affect  to  venerate  his  meekness,his  humility, 
his  forbearance,  and  long  suffering,  and   who  still   seem   to 
meditate  both  day  and  night  the  destruction  of  the  worship- 
pers OF  TRUTH. 

In  all  ages,  as  Mr.  R.  has  remarked,  popular  violence,  in- 
stigated by  political  artifice,has  been  chiefly  directed  against 
the  friends  of  freedom,  of  virtue,  and  of  truth.  The  Jewish, 
the  Athenian  and  the  Roman  histories  will  confirm  the  ob- 
servation by  numerous  examples;  and  the  catalogue  may 
be  swelled  to  almost  any  extent  by  the  transactions  ot  modern 
times.  The  Jewish  hierarchy  put  even  Christ  to  death; 
and  if  that  divine  teacher  of  goodness  were  again  to  appear  on 
earth  we  question  whether  tliere  be  not  too  much  selfishness, 
and  toolittle  charity  in  all  the  existing  hierarchies  to  suffer 
him  to  live. 

The  present  limes  are  not  only  pregnant  with  examples  of 
persecuted  worth,  but  they  are  times  in  which  we  have  heard 
€7en  ministers  of  state  make  an  open  avowal  of  their  aban- 
donment of  those  principles  of  duty  which  however 
much  they  may  have  been  practically  slighted,  have  never  till 
lately  been  openly  renounced. — It  is  said  that  the  good  old 
rules  ot  moral  action,  which  are  as  binding  on  states  as  on 
individuals,  are  not  suited  to  the  present  times,  that  they  are 
constantly  violated  by  Bonaparte,  and  that  therefore  they 
ought  not  to  be  observed  by  us.  —  But  as  states  are  to  each 
other  only  as  individuals,  the  enormities  of  one  state  can  no 
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more  excuse  those  of  another  than  the  iniquities  of  one  in- 
dividual can  extenuate  the  transgressions  of  another.  We 
are  not  to  become  sharpers  because  we  happen  to  get  into 
a  company  of  pickpockels.-i-The  more  general  tiie  depravity 
around  us  the  more  distinguished  the  virtue  of  the  individual, 
who  resists  the  example  and  preserves  his  integrity  unble- 
mished. The  farther  the  French  government  plunges  into  the 
abyss  of  moral  depravity  the  more  vigorously  should  the  go« 
vernment  of  Great  Britain  assert  the  cause  of  justice,  of  hu- 
manity and  truth.  It  is  not  in  the  infraction  but  in  the  ri- 
gid observance  of  moral  rules  that  our  security  consists. — For 
whence  has  France  been  able  to  overturn  so  many  govern* 
ment8,to  desolate  so  many  countries  ?  Was  it  because  her  moral 
system  was  more  vitiated  than  their's  ? — Because  she  was  mjore 
false,  more  treacherous,  more  cruel  and  unjust  ?  No;  but 
because  their  iniquity  exceeded  her's  ;  because  their  depra- 
vity, their  perfidy,  and  tyranny  were  even  more  aggravated 
than  her  own. — Had  Mry  been  more  upright,  more  free,  and 
more  wise,  they  would  not  have  fallen  so  easy  a  prey  to  a 
foe  covered  with  so  many  crimes,  but  still  altogether  less 
criminal  than  the  powers  she  has  subdued.  These  striking 
examples  ought  to  teach  us  that  any  xleparture  from  the 
great  principles  of  justice,  of  freedom,  and  of  humanity,  must 
weaken  not  only  our  moral  but  our  physical  power  of  resist- 
ance to  the  force  of  France  and  accelerate  our  fall  — If  we 
endeavour  to  outstri[>  France  in  the  career  of  crimes  we  shall 
find  that  we  shall  be  losers,  even  if  zi;e  mn  the  race, — 
Mr.  Roscoe  very  truly  remarks  that 

*  It  is  only  by  strictly  conforming  lo  the  eleruHh  principles  of  right 
and  justice,  that  we  can  consult  either  our  own  honour  orour  «wii 
interest;  and  to  desert  these  principles  when  a  particular  occasiou 
puts  them  to  the  test,  is  to  exclude  ourselves,  by  our  own  act  from 
the  pale  of  civilized  society,  and  lo  render  ourselves,  as  it  were  out- 
laws to  the  rest  of  the  world.' — '  In  claiming  from  the  people  a  ge- 
neral assent  to  their  measures,  and  a  perfect  unanimity  of  support 
they  must  take  care  that  such  measures  are  consistent  with  the  ac- 
knowlccjoed  laws  of  universal  justice,  and  are  not  subversive  of  those 
first  principles  of  morals  which  are  antecedent  to  every  other  law 
of  society.  As  man  to  man,  there  are  certain  duties  incumbent  on 
us,  the  violation  of  which  no  pretext  of  political  necessity,  or  na- 
tional hostility,  can  justify.  To  inculcate  upon  the  people  ideas  of 
a  contrary  tendency,  and  to  weaken  their  faith  in  the  existence 
of  political  virtue,  is  not  less  impolitic  than  it  is  erroneous.  That 
governments,  as  well  as  individuals,  are  actuated  only  by  selfisli 
motives,  and  that  the  professions  which  they  are  continually  making 
of  veracity,  fidelity,  honor,  and  frankness,  are  merely  a  cloak  for 
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their  criminal  views,  are  sentiments  which  it  is  thought  a  mark  of 
penelraliou  to  have  discovered  and  a  proof  of  sincerit)  lo  avow. 
But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  sagacity  of  such  politicians,  to 
act  upon  the  conviction  of  iuch  sentiments  is  dangerous.  God  has 
not  abandoned  his  creation;  nor  are  the  common  feelings  of  human 
imture  wholly  extinguished  amongst  mankind.  If  there  bedepravity, 
there  is  yet  integrity  :  if  there  be  oppression,  there  is  yet  sympathy  : 
if  there  be  baseness,  theriMs  yet  honor  :  if  there  be  treacher),  vio- 
lence and  rapine,  there  are  stjll  the  inextinguishable  feelings  Of  vrr- 
tuous  indignation  and  generous  contempt  ;  and  thf-y  who  direct  their 
conduct  either  in  public  or  private  life  with  a  total  disiegard  to  these 
truths,  will,  whatever  may  be  their  temporary  success,  incur,  upon 
the  whole,  not  only  disappointment  but  disgrace/ 

The  violation  of  moral  rules  cannot  be  justified  by  pre- 
texts of  self-defence,  unless  the  case  be  clearly  made  out  and 
established  by  proofs  vvliich  are  so  evident  aslo  preclude  de- 
liberation.     Indeed  in  such  circutnsiances  no   moral  rule    is 
violated,  for  there  can  be  no  dereliction  of  right  in  preventing 
a  meditated  wrong.     But  in  all  such  cases,  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  act  on  remote   probabilities  of  aggression  or   even  slrojig 
suspicions  of  injury.     Suspicion,  which  is  the  fiend  that  te- 
nants the  bosom  of  tyranny,  \3  always   ready  to  insi  gate  and 
to  justify  the  cruelties  of  tyrants,  if  individuals  in  private  life 
are  to  be  permitted  to  act  on  the  mere  suspicion  ol  injury;  if 
they  are  to  construe  the  pombUity  jor  the  will,  oi  the  proba-  „ 
bihty  for  the  performance,  what  rapine  and  murder  must  en- 
sue ?   But  if  s,lales  are  to  make   only  faint  surmises,   or  even 
probable  injury    the  ground  for  secret  attack  and  perHdious 
hostility,  for  the  acts  of  outrage  and  conflagration,  the  secu- 
rity of  nations  must  be  at  an  end.     The  sword  can    never  be 
permitted  to  rest  in  the  scabbard  ;  and  the  people   that   lake 
up  Aims,  can  never  lay  iliem  down. 

There  is  a  general  rule  of  right  from  which  states  can  ne- 
ver deviate  without  ultimately  producing  a  train  ol  evils, 
greater  than  any  temporiny  advantage  which  may  accrue 
from  the  deviation  can  ever  compensate.  For  all  human 
governments  are  only  subjects,  with  respect  to  the  moral  go- 
vernment of  God  ;  and  according  to  a  certain  but  slowly 
unfolding  train  of  causes  and  consequences  by  whicn  that 
government  acts,  temporary  evil  is  always  sou.  er  or  later 
connected  with  the  infraction  of  its  rules.  But  to  found  any 
theory  of  policy  on  the  habitual  breach  of  those  rules,  or  to 
makepolilical  wisdom  consist  not  in  the  observance  of  the  im- 
mutable obligations  of  justice  and  humanity,  but  in  the  prac- 
tice of  lenif)oraiy  expedients,  must  be  not  only  fallaeiuus  in 
the  tlie<i»y  but  perilous  in  the  attempt,  and  destructive  in  the 
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consequences.     Mr.  Roscoe  has  said  that  ^  the  operation  of 
moral  causes  on  the  character  and  situation  of  mankind   is 
even  yet  but  imperfectly  known/  but  we  think  that  he  has 
hardly  elucidated   his  meaning  with    sufficient   perspicuity. 
The  subject  itself  is  one  of  great  importance,    and  in  order 
lo  be  properly  elucidated  would  require  a  long  train   of  re- 
llections  on  the  moral  government  of  the  Deity,   in  the  dis- 
cussion of  which  we  had  much  rather  have  seen  the  faculties 
of  the  author  employed  than   on    the   ephemeral   topics  of 
political  contention.     We  have  thrown  out   a  few  thoughts 
on  the  subject,  but  our  limits  would  not  permit  us  to  follow 
its  most  important  details.     We  are  forcibly  impressed  with 
a  conviction  of  the  moral  government  of  God  ;  and  it  is  this 
conviction  which  inclines  us  always  to  view  pohtical  trans- 
actions not  in  their  ephemeral  effects  but  in  their  moral  as- 
pect ;  and  never  to  assent  to  the  wisdom  of  any  proceedings, 
however  specious  they  may  seem,  which  are  contrary  to  those 
moral  rules,  which  have  both  the  approbation  of  reason  and 
the  sanctions  of  revelation.     The  governments  of  England 
and  of  France,  and  particularly  tlie  latter,  are  at  this  moment 
w^aginga  war  against  every  moral  tie.  The  good  old  rules  of 
truth  and  justice  are  completely  setaside  in  order  to  make  way 
forthe  law  of  POLITICAL  coNVENir:NCE.The  ministers  of  this 
country  have  informed  us  that  they  are  determined  to  fight 
Bonaparte  with   his  own   weapons,     VVe   hard  I  v   need   say 
that  those  weapons  are  fabricated  on  the  anvil  of  Treachery, 
of  Cruelty,  and  Injustice.     But  are   these  the  weapons  with 
which  oar  Christian  ministers  can  ever  promote  the  interest 
of  Britain  or  diminish  the  power  of  France  ?   Was   the  sei- 
zure of  the  Danish  marine  and  the  conflagration  of   the   ca- 
pital of  Denmark  designed  as  a  specimen  olthe  new  mode  of 
warfare  which  they  are  henceforth  to  prosecute?   But    will 
this  system  prosper  in  the  end  ?   VVe  answer  decidedly;  No. 
If  there  be  a  moral  governor  of  the  world,  it  will  be,  it  must 
be,  ruinous  at  last.     With  respect  to  Bonaparte  himself  we 
will  say  of  him,  as  the   Athenian    orator  did   of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  syuixevya^  u  av^fj  a^zvaioi  (T(po^^aav  v\yovix'AV  km  cu/rog  (po- 
Ce^ov  iivai  rov  ^iTuttttov  Kai  ^auftagov  h  rex  ^ikmsc.  irpomovra  eapuv  auTOv 
^u^nixEvov.  —  If  the  power  of  Bonaparte    were  founded  on  the 
practice  of  truth  rather  than  deceit,  and  of  injustice  rather 
than  oppression,  he  would  not  only  excite  our  fears  but  com- 
mand our  admiration.     But  while  his  greatness  l)as  been  ob- 
tained by  the  most  consummate  fraud,  cruelty,  and  iniquity, 
ofwhich    history  will   furnish  an  example,  weare  conscious 
that  his  reign  will  not  be  durable,  and  that  the  world  will  soon 
ask  vvithemoLions  of  aweful  astonishment  If  here  isJie!  L' 
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The  introduction  to   Mr.   Roscoe's  pamphlet   faas  unex- 
pectedly engaged  so  much  of  our  attention    tliat  our  limita 
will  not  permit  us  to  give  more  than  a  brief  epitome  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  work. — In  the  ye-dr  1807  three  attempts  were 
laadiC  by  the  French  government  to  negociaie  a  peace  with 
the  present  .ministr}'.     Jn  the  April  of   1807  the  first  offers 
were  made  by   the  Austrian    ambassador;    but   according 
to   the    statement   of    Mr.   Roscoe,    they     seem    to    have 
been  rather  evaded  than  accepted  by  the   British  govern- 
ment.     I'he  mediation    for  the  same    purpose    which  was 
offered  by  the  emperor  of  Russia  after   the   peace  of  Tilsit, 
cxoerienced   no    better   fate.     The  offer  was  rather  eluded 
than    rejected ;     but   it  is   clear   that   our   ministers  have 
diseo-vered  no  symptoms  of  a  pacific  disposition  ;  so  far  indeed 
was  this  IVom  being  the  case,  tfiat,  untaught   by  the  expe- 
rience of  fifteen  years  of  folly  and  disaster,  the  British  cabi- 
nek  seemed  very  ambitious   of  forming  a   new  confederacy 
against  France.    The  letters  of  Mr.  Canning  to  Lord  Gower 
evidenily  lead  to  this  conclusion.    The  spirit  of  Pitt,  attend- 
ed by  the  ghastly  spectre  of  never-ceasing  war,  had    found  a 
way  into  the  present  councils  of  this  country,   and  could  the 
Umperor  of  Russia  have  been  induced  to  hazard  the   posses- 
sion of  his  crown  on  the  die  of  another   coalition,  there  can 
beiittledoubt  that  the  completion  would  not  have  been  retard- 
ed by  any  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  English  gold.   But  the 
alliance  between  Russia  and  France  however  feeble  or   unsta- 
ble it  might  have  appeared  at  its  commencementwas  consoli- 
dated, perhaps  perpetuated,  by  the  nefarious  attack  on  the  ma- 
rine and  the  capital  of  Denmark,    in  the  month  of  November 
last, new  offers  of  pacific  mediation  were  made  by  the  Austrian 
ambassador.     The  British  ministry  at  first  expressed  a  wil- 
lingness to  negociate  ;  hut  when  no  room  for  subterfuge  or 
procrastination  was  left  by  the  declaration  of  the  ambassador 
that  Ite  uns  authorised  hif  France  to  give  pnssjjorts  to  any  mi- 
nisters whom  the  cabinet  of  London  might  think  it  right  to 
dispatch  to  i^uis  for  the  purpose  of  concludir)g  a  peace,  ob- 
jections, which  had  not  been  mentioned  before,  were  raised 
against  the  flw/y^onVi/ of   the    ambassador;  and  in    short  re- 
ioutse  was  had  to  these  cavils,    which  are  never  wantirtg  to 
hifpocriny  whai  it   rcatits  to  dtfeat  the  end,  uhich  it  aff'tcts  a 
ixunctimonious  desire  to  accomplish. 

Our  ministers  have  successively  omitted  or  despised  the 
most  favourable  seasons  for  making  peace  till  fortune  seems 
to  have  exhausted  her  stock  of  opportunities.  Within  the  last 
tifieen  years  «umerous  opportunities  have  occurred  in  which 
we  might  have  made  peace  with  France  with  as  much  pros- 
nect  of  advantage,  as  much  shew  of  honour,  and  as  m?Ar^& 
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chance  of  permanence,  as  in  any  period  of  her  old  govern- 
ment. But  all  those  intervals  in  which  the  circumstances 
were  most  auspicious  for  pacification  have  been  suffered  to 
glide  away.  Our  folly  or  our  wickedness  seems  to  haveex  »os- 
ed  us  to  the  necessity  of  perpetual  war. — When  we  consider 
thatof  the  torrents  of  blood  which  have  been  shed  in  liurope 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  guilt  may  be  imputed 
not  more  to  the  ambition  of  France  than  the  evil  councils  of 
this  country,  we  tremble  for  the  consequencres.  As  sober 
and  thouijjhtfirl  observers  of  the  ways  of  Providence  we  are 
convinced  that  the  day  of  moral  retribution  must  ere  long  ar* 
rive,and  that  we  have  contracted  a  debt  of  awful  responsibi- 
lity which  we  can  hardly  discharge  by  repentance  and  refor- 
mation. We  have  been  more  pleased  witli  the  present  than 
with  the  former  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Roscoe :  but  we  do  not 
think  that  the  elegant  historian  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  appears 
to  equal  advantage  in  the  character  of  a  pamphleteer.— Tnit 
article  was  written  before  the  recent  occurrences  in  Spain.  Oar 
conjecture  respecting  Bonaparte  will,  we  trust,  be  realised  !  VI 


Art.  X. —  /in  Enquiry  into  the  Extent  and  Stahiliti/  of  Na-^ 
tionat  Resources.  J&y  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers.  Sua. 
85,     Longman.  1808. 

IF  the  title  had  not  informed  us  that  the  aathor  is  a  cler- 
gyman,'and  therefore,  as  we  suppose,  bred  up  in  a  state  of 
civilization,  we  should  have  conjectured  that  he  had  beeR 
fed  from  his  cradle  on  raw  flesh,  and  conceived  an  early  pre- 
dilection for  a  state  of  barbarism.  For  the  object  of  the 
book  is  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  to  persaade  us  to  give 
up  almost  every  other  trade  but  that  of  the  sword;  and  to 
employ  the  whole  '  disposable  population'  of  the  coantry  in 
perpetuating  the  havoc  of  war. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Chalmers  who  displays  such  great  mili- 
tary propensities,  calls  the  trade  by  which  the  coantry ^has 
been  enriched,  to  which  we  are  indebted  forso  many  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  and  for  that  high  pitch  of  civilization  at 
which  we  have  arrived,  *  the  zvlmtling  of  a  name\  '  a  hugbeur 
framed  by  mercantile  policy ,^  p.  Ij7,  with  other  contemp- 
tuoils  appellations,  which  far  exceed  any  of  the  anti-com- 
mercial invectives  of  Messrs.  Cobbett  and  Spence.  This 
Jtofre/ii.Gentleman  divides  the  population  of  the  country 
into  three  parts.  Under  the  first  he  classes  all  the  person?; 
employed  in  producing  food;  under  the  second  those  who- 
are  concerned   in  the  coarser  species  of  manufacture,  or 
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handicraft  trades,  which  either   il)e  climate,  or  phyj^ical  ne- 
cessity requires,  and  with  which  we  cannot  dispense  without 
the  h>ss  ol^life;  to  the  third  divrsion  he  ascribes  ihat  mass  of 
persons  who  are  engaged  in  administering  to  what  the  au- 
thor calls  our  arlificiai  wants,  or  those  of  which  the  grati- 
fication is   not  necessary  lo  existence.     Thus,  according  lo 
the  idea  of  Mr.  Chalmers,  if  we  have  a  sufficiency  of  food  to 
prevent  hunger,  with  a  roof  lo  shelter   us   froui  the  cold, 
and  common  cloathing  adapted  to  the  climate,  without  any 
of  the  comforts,  the  elegances,  the  decorations,  or  the  luxu- 
ries which  are  the  usual  concomitants  of  a  flourishing  trade, 
and  an  increasing  civilization, we  have  all  that  his  patriotism 
thinks  it  right  that  we  should  possess.   The  whole  collective 
population  of  the  country    who   are  employed  in  the  finer 
manufactures  and  the  elegant  arts  are  to  be   diverted  from 
their  peaceful  and  innocent  occupations,  and  to  be  trained 
Tip  to  the  horrid  butchery  of  war.     This  is  the  main  drift  of 
hisbook, but  though  thesystcm  itself  is  so  atrociously  wicked, 
v,e  think  that  Mr.  Chalmers,  like  his   predecessor  Mande- 
ville,  has  supported  it   with    a   degree  of  ingenuity  which 
would  have  reflected  the  highest  honour  on  his   abilities  if 
(hey  had  been  exerted  in  a  better  cause. 

We  do  not  know  whether  t!>e  Reverend  Mr.  Chalmers  is 
a  menial  of  the  present  administration,  but  if  not,  we  ad- 
vise them  immediately  to  lake  him  into  their  pay  :  for  we 
never  met  with  a  writer  who  seemed  more  willing  to  go 
greater  lengths  in  promoting  their  oppressive  and  arbitrary 
views.  The  lleverend  Gentleman,  v/hose  propensity  for 
impost  and  war  seems  as  strong  as  the  appetite  for  meat  or 
drink  in  other  people,  thinks  that  we  are  at  present  far  from 
having  arrived  at  the  maximum  of  taxation  ;  and  that  in- 
deed the  people  pay  in  taxes  only  a  mite  of  what  they  have 
yet  to  give.  He  is  not  an  advocate  for  taxes  on  consumption) 
because  he  thinks  that  individuals  may  elude  their  operation 
by  desisting  from  the  use  of  the  coaimodity  which  is  the 
object  of  the  impost. 

•  The  revenue/  says  the  author,  '  derived  from  a  tax  upon 
luxuries  nniiit  come  to  its  limit,  long  before  all  the  disposable  wealth 
of  the  country  is  engrossed  for  the  service  of  |;ovejnment.  In- 
crease the  taxes,  and  you  encrease  the  number  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  smugolers.  Increase  the  precautions,  and  you  add  to  the 
expence  of  collecting,  and  of  course  diminish  the  net  revenue  of 
the  country.  You  must  also,  if  you  wish  to  preserve  bo'h  the  form 
and  the  spirit  ofhberty,  allow  your  subjects  a  thousand  possibi- 
iities  of  evasion.  What !  would  you  have  our  houses  open  at  aU 
(jmeb  lu  the  inspection  of  excisemen^  when   the  most    sacred  prin- 
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6iple;oP^  the  constitulmn  is  that  in  Great  Britain  every  maa's 
house  is  liis  castle  ?  But  even  ihousjh  you  were  to  trample  on  every 
principle  of  British  liberty,  and  beset  every  avenue  of  expenditure 
with  the  inquisitors  of  excise,  it  is  quite  impossible,  from  the  na- 
turt*  of  the  thing,  that  you  can  advance  the  public  revenue  to  its 
limit  by  a  tHX  upon  consumptinn.  A  tax  upon  a  commodity  is  at 
best  but  a  fraction  of  the  whole  price,  which  I  advance  in  purcha- 
sing it.  Government  mnv  engross  this  fraction,  but  still  there  is  a 
remainder  which  must  go  to  the  wages  of  those  who  lahour 
in  preparing  the  commodity,  and  to  the  profit  of  those  whose 
capital  is  vested  in  the  employment.  Government  may  encrease 
the  tax,  but  the  whole  efJVct  of  this  encrease  is  to  secure  to  itself 
a  greater  fraction  of  the  whole  price.  Part  of  the  price  is  expend- 
ed as  before  on  the  maintenance  of  labourers,  and  the  profit  of  cu- 
pitalists.  Government  may  engross  to  itself  about  three  fourths  of 
the  pnce  of  tobacco,  but  one-fourth  is  still  employed  in  the 
maintenance  of  those  who  work  for  the  purchase  and  conveyance  of 
this  commodity.  Now  how  can  government  secure  to  itself  the 
whole  price  to  be  paid  for  tobacco  ?  Not  certainly  by  a  tax  upon 
the  price  of  tobacco  ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  tax,  work  must  be 
paid  f\>r,  and  profit  must  be  given  They  may  screw  it  up  to  the 
utmost,  but  there  is  still  a  remainder,  which  is  "beyond  every  effort 
they  can  make  to  seize  it,  so  long  as  they  confine  themselves  to  this 
system  of  taxation.  A  tax  upon  a  commodity  always  presupposes 
that  that  commodity  has  either  been  manufactured  or  wrought  for. 
Tt  presupposes  'an  original  price  which  is  paid  by  the  consumer. 
It  presupposes  the  existence  of  a  disposable  population  emplovcd 
in  the  production  of  the  commodiiy.  Deduct  the  tax  from  ihr 
whole  price  of  a  manufactured  article,  and  there  remains  what  I 
would  call  the  natural  price.  This  natural  price  goes  to  recom- 
pence  the  industry  of  the  workmen  employed  ii:  preparing  the  ar- 
ticle, in  the  form  of  wages  ;  and  it  also  goes  to  recompence  the 
capitalists  in  the  form  of  profit.  N<»w,  government  can  never  gef 
at  this  natural  price,  nor  command  the  services  of  that  part  of  the 
disposable  population  employed  in  manufacturing  the  commudity, 
so  long  as  it  restricts  its  taxations  to  the  commodity  itself.' 

In  order  to  prevent  these  inconveniences;  and  to  enable 
government  to  carry  the  powers  of  taxation  far  beyond  ihe 
line  to  which  it  has  htiherto  been  thought  possible  to  ex* 
tend  it,  the  reverend  Mr.  Chalmers  recommends  siTch  a 
gigantic  tax  upon  income, as  would  not  leave  any  individual 
in  the  kingdom  a  sum  more  than  sutficiei!'  to  purchase  the 
common  necessaries  of  life.  Thus  this  gentleman,  who  is  the 
most  perfect  leveller  of  fortunes  and  conditions  that  was  ever 
known  in  the  wildest  sect  in  the  most  turbulent  times,  would 
at  once  reduce  the  whole  kingdom  to  n  state  of  indigence 
without  remedy  and  without  hope.      For  if  such  a  deducUon 
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is  to  he  made  by  government  as  will  leave  every  individual 
only  a  bare  subsistence,  it  is  clear  that  no  parsimony  can  be 
practised  and  no  capital  accumulated,  that  industry  and 
idleness  are  on  the  same  footing,  and  that  the  ^^  hole  king* 
dom  must  soon  become  the  scene  of  ruin  and  despair. 

But  this  gentleman  tells  us  that,  if  the  whole  disposable 
population  be  employed  in  the  military  establishmerits  of 
the  country,and  a  tax  be  laid  on  merchants  andland*owners, 
so  as  to  leave  tliem  nothing  but  the  common  necessaries  oTlifep 
as  much  food  will  be  produced  as  before;  that  the  quantity  of 
subsistence  will  suffer  no  diminution  ;  and  the  only  difference 
will  be  that  tlie  disposable  population  will  be  in  the  pay  of 
government  as  soldiers,  instead  of  that  of  manufactuier* 
and  capitalists^  as  artizans.  But  what  is  it  which  inducei 
the  landowner  to  produce  as  much  food  as  he  possibly  can 
beyond  what  is  necessary  for  his  own  subsistence  and  that  of 
his  labourers?  Is  it  not  that  with  the  surplus  he  may  either 
be  able  to  increase  bis  stock  of  money  or  enjoyment?  that 
be  may  either  add  to  his  capital,  or  to  those  productions  of 
manufacture  or  of  art,  of  native  orof  foreign  growth,  the  de- 
sire of  which  increases  with  the  increase  of  civilization,  and 
to  the  operations  of  which  we  are  ultimately  indebted  for 
an  increased  supply  of  food  and  for  all  the  comfort  and  or* 
nament  of  life  ?  But  if  the  land-owner  be  not  permitted  to 
make  any  increase  to  his  capital  or  his  enjoyments  by  his  sur- 
plus produce,  but  if  the  whole  is  to  be  swept  away  by  a  rapa« 
cious  government  animated  with  such  a  military  mania  as  the 
reverend  Mr.  Chalmers  in  the  true  spirit  oj  gospel  charity 
endeavours  to  inspire,  we  believe  that  neither  the  terror* 
of  the  law,  nor  of  the  sword,  will  be  able  to  compel  hira 
to  cultivate  an  acre  more  than  is  necessary  for  his  own  ne- 
cessities; and  indeed  we  are  of  opinion  that  a  British  farmer 
would  rather  die  of  hunger  himself  than  sow  where  he  is  not 
to  reap,  but  where  the  whole  produce  is  to  be  carried  off  by 
a  tyrannical  court.  If  Mr.  Chalmers  be  a  friend  to  famine, 
he  could  not  have  suggested  any  method  more  likely  to 
produce  it. 

Mr.  Chalmers  is  an  enemy  to  taxes  on  consumption,  be- 
cause he  thinks  that  the  wages  of  labour,  which  areexpended 
in  producing  the  article,  with  ihe  profits  of  the  capital  em- 
ployed, are  stiU  left  in  the  pockets  of  the  people  as  long  as 
the  lax  is  not  so  great  as  to  operate  as  a  prohibition  on  the 
use  of  the  commodity.  Such  a  tax  would  counteract  itself. 
But  if  there  must  be  taxes,  we  are  friends  to  taxes  on  con- 
sumption, for  the  very  same  reasons  for  whiclrMr.  Chalmers 
is  an  enemy  to  them  ;  because  they  cannot  be  carried  be- 
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^Tond  a  certain  extent,  because  they  are  generally  propor- 
tioned to  the  wealth  of  the  consunners,  and  because  as 
far  as  they  are  levied  on  articles  of  superfluity,  of  luxury,and 
ornament,  their  payment  is  less  a  matter  of  necessity  than 
of  choice.  They  seem  better  adapted  than  any  other  mode  of 
taxation  to  a  free  and  particularly  to  a  commercial  country. 
A. tax  on  consumption  is  preferable  to  a  tax  on  income,  be- 
CHUse  though  it  may  be  equally  high,  it  is  less  perceptible  in 
its  operations  ;  because  it  is  usually  so  identified  with  objects 
of  desire,  that  it  increases  the  willingness  and  stimulates  the 
industry  to  pay.  When  a  man  drinks  a  cup  of  tea  or  a  glass 
of  wine,  the  gratification  almost  effaces  the  recollection  of 
the  lax;  and  in  proportion  as  we  lay  an  impost  on  objects 
of  desire,  provided  it  be  not  carried  beyond  a  certain  limit, 

THETAX  OPERATES  ONLY  AS  A  STIMULANT  ON  THE  INDUS- 
TRY OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL.  He  finds  tea,  coffee,  and  wine, 
or  mahogany  furniture,  silk,  cotton,  and  fine  clothes,  con- 
duce to  his  real  or  his  imaginary  gratification,  and  his  voli- 
tion is  excited  to  the  attainment  notwithstanding  the  additi- 
onal price  which  is  occasioned  by  the  tax.  But  it  is  far  dif- 
ferent with  a  direct  tax  on  income,  the  payment  of  which  is 
not  accompanied  with  any  pleasurable  associations,  which 
is  blended  with  no  ideas  of  tea,  wine,  pictures,  or  fine  clothes, 
but  which,  on  the  other  hand,  sensibly  diminishes  the  meana 
of  every  gratification;  the  payment  of  which  takes  from  the 
power  of  procuring  objects  of  desire,  and  which  therefore  al- 
ways will  be  made  with  sullenness  and  reluctance.  In  the  pay« 
mentof  a  tax  on  certain  articles  of  consumption,  the  tax,  in 
some  measure,  addresses  itself  to  the  appetites,  the  passions, 
and  affections  of  man ;  but  a  tax  not  on  consumption  but  on 
income  can  have  no  assistance  from  such  powerful  auxiliaries 
in  the  human  breast.  And  if  a  tax  often  per  cent,  on  in- 
come, which  only  tt6;^«Wg€5  the  innocent  gratifications  of  life, 
is  paid  with  so  much  difficulty  and  reluctance,  what  accu- 
mulated discontent  must  ensue  from  such  a  tax  as  the  Rtve» 
rend  Mr.  Chalmers  proposes, which  is  to  take  them  all  azvay'^ 
which  is  to  divert  the  disposable  population  from  those  pre- 
sent employments  which  add  so  much  to  the  comfort  and 
embellishment  of  human  life,  and  to  make  the  whole  coun- 
try brittle  with  the  bayonet  and  ihe  pike  ? 

There  is  a  fallacy  which  pervades  not  only  this  work  of 
Mr.  Chalmers,  but  the  writings  of  Mr.  Cobbett  and  Mr. 
Spence,  that  all  the  taxes  which  are  laid  on  articles  of  na-  / 
live  or  foreign  growth  are  ultimately  paid  by  the  consumer  ; 
this  may  be  true  in  one  sense,  but  it  is  false  in  another  :  and 
though  the  fact  be  true,  the  inference  which  they  wish  to 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  J4.  Jt^fy,  lb03.  U 
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deduce  from  it  is  falsp.  Their  inference  is,  that  as  the  tax  is 
paid  by  the  consumer,  the  consumer  could  afford  to  pay  the 
9ame  sum  in  a  direct  tax  to  government  which  he  now  pays 
in  a  tax  on  a  particular  article  of  manufacture  or  commerce, 
provided  the  article  itself  were  no  longer  produced  at  home 
or  imported  from  abroad.  In  this  anti-manufacturing 
and  anti-commercial  hypothesis  the  fallacy  consists  in  not 
considering  that  the  power  of  the  consumer  to  pay  taxes  on 
articles  of  manufacture,  &ic.  &ic,  has  been  principally  owing  to 
the  creation  of  a  source  of  income  by  Jthe  previous  existence  of 
commerce  and  manufactures,  and  that,  if  commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures are  destroyed,  no  such  sources  of  income  can  in 
future  be  produced  by  the  industry  and  frugality  of  indivi- 
duals. Thus,  therefore,  the  power  of  paying  taxes  would 
soon  be  greatly  diminished  as  the  old  sources  of  income  were 
wasted  or  destroyed,  and  no  new  could  be  produced.  In  a 
commercial  and  manufacturing  state,  individuals  are  conti. 
nually  acrumulatmg  fresh  sources  of  income,  and  conse* 
quently  of  taxation,  but  to  abolish  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, according  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Chalmers,  is  like 
destroying  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs.  When  the 
goose  was  dead  the  simpleton  who  had  opened  het  bowels 
found  that  be  had  fatally  blasted  the  hope  of  adding  to  his 
stock  of  gold  :  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  when  Mr.  Chal- 
mers has  exterminated  commerce  and  manufactures,  and 
converted  the  whole  disposable  population  into  a  mass  of 
unproductive  soldiers,  he  will  perceive  that  he  has  destroyed 
one  of  the  principal  sources  of  national  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness. 

.  If  we  survey  the  suburbs  of  London  for  five  or  six  miles 
round,  we  behold  the  most  striking  appearances  of  neatness, 
elegance,and  comfort  every  where  diffused.  This  pleasurable 
spectacle  always  strikes  foreigners  with  rapturous  astonish- 
ments. They  see  nothing  like  it  on  the  continent;  but  to 
what  are  we  indebted  for  this  highly  gratifying  phoenome- 
non  ?  To  what,  but  to  the  unequalled  extent  and  unrivalled 
pitch  of  our  commercial  greatness  and  renown  ?That  dispo- 
sable population  which  is  employed  in  commerce  and  ma- 
i)ufactures,in  laborious  trades  and  in  ornamental  arts, has  re- 
alized this  picture  of  riches  and  of  happiness.  Yet  Mr, 
Chalmers  hi  his  great  solicitude  for  the  wellareof  his  country 
would  metamorphose  this  multitude  of  peaceful  artificers, 
traders  and  merchants  into  myriadsof  cut- throats.  If  Mr. 
Chalmers's  new  scheme  of  national  defence  should  be  carried 
into  effect,  the  vicinity- of  the  metropolis,  which  is  now  fil- 
led v/itb  a  profusion  of  gardens  and   villas,  produced  by  the 
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vigorous  employment  of  commercial  capital,  would  soon  pre- 
sent a  scene  of  wretchedness  and  desolation,  heightened  by 
the  most  painful  regrets  and  the  most  heart-rending  recollec- 
tions.Bat  the  destruction  of  the  finest  metropolis  in  the  world 
which  contains  a  million  ofinhabitants,the  majority  of whooi 
are  placed  in  circumstances  of  comparative  affluence  and 
comfort,  would,  it  seems,  be  regarded  by  this  reverend  poli- 
tician, with  patriotic  unconcern.  His  soul,  which  seems 
like  an  arsenal  filled  with  all  the  combustibles  of  war,  would 
not  be  moved  by  the  sight  of  London  in  flames;  or  of 
thousands  and  thousands  of  women  and  children  pining  witli 
indigence  and  misery  in  her  streets.  For  Mr.  C.  informs  us 
P.  3  48,  with  perfect  sang  froidy  that  a  metropolis  is  only  a 
great  colltaHon  of  houses  \  and  consequently  that  the  de- 
struction would  be  a  mere  bagatelle  in  his  moral  calculation. 
We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Chalmers  without  re- 
questing him  to  employ  his  ingenuity ,of  which  he  possesses 
a  considerable  share,  in  mote  pacific  and  hetievolc7it  specula- 
tions. 


Art.  XL — Hoare's  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  concluded  from 
p.  429,  FoL  XIII. 

GIRALDUS  opens  his  second  volume  with  a  short  pre* 
face,  lamenting  the  removal  of  the  pall  from  St.  David's ; 
and  promising  to  declare  briefly  by  what  means  it  became, 
and  how  it  ceased  to  be,  the  metropolitan  church  of  Wales. 
Caerleon  was  originally  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  that  prin- 
cipality, but  on  Dubricius,  archbishop  of  Caerleon,  resign- 
ing his  honours  to  David,  he  through  his  interest  with  king 
-Arthur,  who  was  said  to  be  his  nephew,  had  the  see  removed 
to  St.  David's  (olim  Menevia).  Here  the  dignity  remained 
through  the  succession  of  twenty-four  archbishops;  but 
Sampson,  the  twenty-fifth,  being  prevailed  upon  to  leave  the 
kingdom  on  account  of  a  disorder  called  the  yellow  plague, 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,and  was  immediately  elected 
to  the  vacant  see  of  Dol.  He  transported  his  pall  along 
with  him,  and  the  possession  of  this  symbol  of  archiepisco- 
pacy  aff'orded  a  sufticient  pretence  to  his  successors  for  as- 
suming the  title  of  archbishops  of  Dol. 

*  But  (luring  the  presidency  of  the  archbishop  of  Tours,  this  ad- 
ventitious dignity  ceased  ;  yet  our  countrymen,  through  indolence 
or  poverty,  or  rather  owing  to  the^arrival  of  ihe  English  into  the 
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island,  and  the  frequent  hostilities  committed  against  them  by  the 
Saxons,  lost  their  archiepiscopal  honours;  but  until  the  entire  sub- 
jugation of  Wales  by  king  Henry  the  First,  the  Welsh  bishops 
^ere  always  censecrated  by  the  bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  he  was 
consecrated  by  his  suffragans,  without  any  profession  or  submission 
being  made  to  any  other  church.*     Vol.  ii.  p.  3. 

The  eighth  in  succession  from   Sampson  was  Morgeneu, 

*  the  first  bishop  of  St.  David's,  who  ate  flesh,  and  was  there  killed 
by  the  pirates  ;  he  appeared  to  a  certain  bishop  in  Ireland  on  the 
night  of  his  death,  shewing  his  wounds,  and  saying,  "  Because 
I  ate  meat,  I  am  made  meat."  *     p.  3. 

In  the  above  quotations,  which  we  made  without  any  idea 
of  adverting  to  the  language,  there  occur  two  Instances  of 
inaccuracy;  '  arrival  of  the  English  zw^o,  iXc."  in  the  first 
extract  ;  and  from  the  second,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to 
understand  whether  any  prior  bishop  of  St.  David's  ale  flesh, 
or  whether  of  all  the  bishops  who  did  so,  M orgeneu  was  the 
only  one  who  was  killed  by  pirates  ;  did  not  his  apparition 
to  the  Irish  bishop  explain  the  mystery.  We  are  also  not  a 
little  puzzled  to  make  out  at  what  island  the  English  arrited. 
Does  this  passage  allude  to  the  return  of  Egbert  from 
France,  and  the  subsequent  conquest  of  the  Saxon  princes, 
and  the  union  of  the  Heptarchy,  under  the  name  of  England? 
We  never  heard  Wales  called  an  island,  nor  can  we  con- 
ceive how,  from  its  situation,  it  can  in  any  light  be  consi- 
dered one. 

We  cannot  leave  this  chapter,  without  quoting  an  in- 
stance of  the  art  with  which  Giraldus  often  disguises  his 
incredulity  of  the  miracles  he  relates,  and  which  he  seems 
disposed  to  laugh  at  if  he  durst. 

'  It  appears  very  remarkable  to  me,  that  in  our  days,  when  David 
the  Second  presided  over  the  sea,  the  river  should  have  flowed 
wine  :  and  that  the  spring  called  Pistyll-Dewi,  or  the  pipe  of 
David,  from  its  flowing  through  a  pipe  into  the  eastern  side  of  the 
church-yard,  should  have  ran  with  milk.'  P.  8. 

The  translator  in  his  annotations  on  this  chapter,  gives  a 
very  clear  and  interesting  account  of  the  events  connected 
with  the  cathedral  of  St.  David's ;  and  an  elaborate  descrip- 
tion of  the  present  state  of  that  edifice  and  its  appendages, 
illustrated  with  several  views  and  plans.  Having  already 
made  such  ample  extracts  we  will  not  rob  the  antiquarian 
leader  of  any  portion  of  the  pleasure  which  he  will  derive 
from  the  perusal  of  these  notes. 
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Giraldus  informs  us,  p.  49,  that  in  his  time  there  were  bea. 
vers  in  the  river  Teivi.  As  the  accurate  and  judicious  Pen- 
nant* has  considered  this  authority  sufficient  to  establish  the 
fact,  that  beavers  have  existed  in  Wales,  no  future  natu- 
ral historian  need  hesitate  admitting  the  truth  of  it. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  Giraldus  mentions  the  abbey  of 
Stratflur,  where  the  archbishop  and  his  party  passed  the 
night.  This  incident  has  given  an  opportunity  to  his  trans- 
lator of  introducing  a  short  notice  of  its  remains,  which  are 
reduced  to  a  single  Saxon  arch  of  a  most  singular  and  beau- 
tiful description.  In  the  joint-like  divisions  of  its  circular 
mouldings  {pillars  we  should  call  them,  did  they  not  sweep 
without  interruption  round  the  head  of  the  arch)  we  observe 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  band,  or  fillet,  which  was  in- 
troduced in  the  13th  century  as  an  appendage  to  the  tall, 
clustered  colums  of  that  age. 

We  must  not  omit  doing  Sir  R.  Hoare  the  justice  of  ac- 
knowledgirtg  that  the  drawing,  and  the  chiaro-scuro  of  this 
print  are  excellent, we  wish  the  tree  on  the  right  had  been 
exchanged  for  an  imaginary  one,  not  of  the  plum  kind;  or 
that  the  artist  had  taken  the  liberty  of  squeezing  its  bole  into 
a  less  inelegant  curve.  Of  the  engraving,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  affirm,  that  it  is  the  clearest  atid  the  best  in  the  volume, 
and  one  of  a  few  exceptions,  to  the  imputation  of  a  general 
dryness  and  poverty  of  effect. 

Of  the  church  of  Landewi  Brevi,  memorable  on  account 
of  a  miracle  performed  there  in  honour  of  St.  David;  the 
annotator  gives  the  following  melancholy  account  : 

*  This  church  is  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence,  backed  by  high 
mountains,  and  surrounded  by  the  most  miserable  hovels  I  ever  be- 
held. Though  a  large  and  spacious  building,  it  corresponds  with 
the  village  in  misery  and  desolation.  Four  lofty  gothic  arches,  sup- 
porting a  square  massive  turret,  bespeak  its  ancient  grandeur  ;  it 
can  boast  of  no  roof  but  its  beams  and  rafters;  and  of  no  pavement 
but  the  native  soil,  &c.'   p.  73. 

We  have  never  read  descriptions  of  ruined  or  antient 
structures,  which  have  appeared  to^us  so  clear  and  intelligi- 
ble as  those  which  we  meet  with  in  this  publication;  and 
we  ought  to  have  remarked  of  our  extract  from  the  account 
of^the  church  of  Ewenny,  in  the  first  volume,  that  it  falls 
with  great  ingenuity  from   a  general  into  a  particular  de- 


*  Vid.  Pennant's  Arctic  Zgology,  vol,  i.  p.  v. 
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scription,  so  as  to  give  the  reader  a  very  satisfactory  ide?i  of 
the  building  whicli  is  the  subject  of  it. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  though  on  so  serious  a 
mission,  was  not  averse  from  innocent  mirth.  On  his  way 
to  Bangor,  he  dismounted  with  his  party,  in  order  to  pass 
vjith  greater  security  through  a  steep  and  rugged  valley  ;  on 
reaching 

^  The  opposite  side  after  considerable  fatigue,  the  archbishop,  to 
rest  himself  and  recover  his  breath,  sat  down  on  an  oak  which  had 
been  torn  up  by  the  violence  of  the  winds  and  relaxing  into  a  plea- 
santry highly  laudable  in  a  person  of  his  approved  gravity,  thus 
addressed  bis  attendents :  who  amongst  you  in  this  company,  can 
now  delight  our  wearied  ears  by  whistling  ?  which  is  not  easily 
done  by  people  out  of  breath,'  &c.  P.  84. 

A  view  of  Bangor  obtrudes  itself  on  our  sight,  taken  ap- 
parently fron^  a  considerable  elevation  ;  but  so  ill  managed 
in  every  respect,  that  we  wonder  how  it  was  admitted  into 
this  elegant  and  expensive  work. 

Having  as  we  hope  given  the  reader  a  tolerable  insight 
into  the  plan  and  execution  of  this  part  of  the  work,  we  will 
only  detain  him  to  say,  that  it  concludes  with  a  very  favou- 
rable character  of  the  zealous  prelate  who  presided  over  this 
parly  of  errant  divines. 

The  defects  which  occur  in  the  style  of  the  translator,  are 
generally  to  be  attributed  to  negligence.  He  discovers  much 
reading  on  the  subject  of  his  undertaking,  and  quotes  largely 
from  the  works  of  earlier  historians  and  antiquaries  ;  we  do 
not  mean  to  insinuate  that  he  does  this  to  too  great  an  ex- 
tent. 

Whether  Sir  Richard  Hoare  despise  the  brilliant  effect 
produced  by  a  judicious  management  of  light  and  shade,  we 
will  not  take  upon  us  to  decide  ;  but  we  think  that  a  little 
more  attention  to  that  kind  of  beauty  would  have  taken  away 
the  monotony  and  flatness  which  characterize  a  great  nuin- 
ber  of  his  views.  Carelessness  of  drawing  is  sometimes  ob- 
servable in  his  buildings,  especially  in  the  summits  of  his 
towers,  of  which  the  converging  lines  are  described  without 
any  attention  to  the  rules  of  perspective. 

Though  these  inaccuracies  detract  something  from  the 
merit  of  the  work  before  us,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge 
t|iat  the  translator  has  conferred  a  great  obligation  on  the 
lovers  of  antiquarian  research,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
his  book  will  fiiid  a  place  in  the  libraries  of  the  opulent,  and 
be  read  with  great  pkasure  (when  they  can  get  it)  by  those 
who  are  not  so. 
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The  next  in  order  are  two  poems  translated  from  the  Welsh 
of  Owaln  Cyveilioc,  the  first  the  Hirlas,  or  drinking  horn, by 
a  friend  of  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  whose  mistaken  good-nature 
has  afforded  Richard  Fenton,  Esq  an  opportunity  of  con- 
vincing the  world  that  he  is  not  bv)rn  to  be  imaiorialised  as  a 
poet.     We  cannot  well  tolerate  such  verses  as  ihese  : 

*  Pour  out  the  horn ;  'tis  my  delight 

A  social  converse  to  excite, 

Till  by  each  mvpireol  guest 

The  powerful  uiflaence  be  confest/,  P.  2*22, 

To  these  poems  succeeds  a  '  Description  of  Wales/  trans- 
lated from  Giraldus  by  S»r  R.  Htiare,  and  ehicidated  by 
his  annotations,  which,  as  usual,  sliew  great  marks  of  in* 
dustrious  research,  and  a  judicious  apphcaiioa  ot  the  remarks 
of  his  predecessors.  The  task  which  we  have  imposed 
upon  ourselves  of  paying  great  attention  to  the  concluding 
part  of  this  volume,  precludes  us  from  noticmg  the  many 
interesting  subjects  which  this  •  description*  presents  to  us. 
The  translator  adds  a  useful  supplemenj  to  il,  and  concludes 
this  division  in  these  words : 

•  That  the  rise  and  progress  of  our  national  architecture  may  be 
more  distinctly  marked  and  known,  I  ^hall  endeavour  by  the  means 
of  examples  that  hav«*  occurred  ilurmg  my  itinerary  througii  South 
Wales,  to  follow  itscours*',  tracing  \t%  varieties,  and  demoiiMrating 
the  gradual  advancement  ii  made  towards  perfection,  and  proving 
titat  system,  not  chanccy  directed  the  hands  of  uur  ancient  work- 
men/    P.  410. 

It  seems  strange  to  us  that  after  this  declaration,  the  wri« 
terof  it  should  derive  the  pointed  aid)  frem  the  intersec- 
tions of  the  Saxon  arcade,  the  observation  of  vyhich  must 
have  been  merely  accidental.  He  entitles  this  part  of  his 
work,  'Progress  of  Architecture,  from  a  period  nearly  coeval 
with  the  Conqueror,  to  the  sixteenth  century,  illustrated 
by  a  series  of  designs  taken  from  existing  remains  m  South 
Wales,  and  arranged  systematically.' 

In  this  illustration,lhe  author  has  b^en  assisted  by  the  ex- 
perience and  drawings  of  Mr.  Carter  i  the  designs  are  indeed 
excellent,  and  beautifully  engraved;  but  we  cannot  help 
questioning  the  soundness  of  thai  judgment,  which  induced 
Sir  R.  Hoare  to  illustrate  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  our  ecclesiastical  and  monastic  architecture,  by 
examples  drawn  from  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the 
island.    There  are  xuany  chasms  in  this  series^  this  wa^  to 
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be  expected,  but  we  particularly  lament  that  he  has  given 
us  no  considerable  docunfients  of  that  style,  in  which  the 
arch  fluctuates  between  the  round  and  pointed  form,  and 
which  we  think  removes  from  our  ancestors  the  disgrace  of 
being  indebted  to  foreign  nations,  or  to  accident,  for  the 
introduction  of  that  distinguishing  ornament  of  our  national 
architecture,  the  pointed  arch.  A  naturnllst  whose  object 
was  to  illustrate  the  chain  which  almost  imperceptibly  unites 
animal  and  vegetable  existence,  would  not  confine  his 
search  of  examples,  to  oi.e  particular  spot  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe.  We  should  say,  that  it  were  better  to  have  omit- 
ted the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  work,  tluui  to  have  given 
it  thus  imperfect  to  the  world  :  dfd  we  not  with  pleasure 
allow  Mr.  Carter  any  opportunity  of  adding  his  most  beau<r 
tiful  drawings  to  the  public  stock. 

When  a  man  has  the  misfortune  to  be  lied  to  an  hj'po^ 
thesis,  he  is  led  away  wherever  it  chuses  to  carry  lum.  It 
interposes  itself  between  him  and  every  object  he  contem- 
plates, and  leaves  its  own  form  most  strongly  impressed  on 
his  memory.  Whilst  he  declares  that  he  is  in  search  of 
truth  and  conviction,  he  is  determined  not  to  see  any  thing 
but  what  favours  his  preconceived  opinion.  One  antiquary 
can  see  nothing  in  British  architecture  which  indicates  our 
invention  of  the  pointed  arch:  'Sir,  I  have  searched  every 
corner  of  the  Continent  for  it:  and  I  am  enabled  to  say  that 
it  is  certainly  of  Saracenic  origin/  Another  tells  you  the 
idea  is  taken  from  a  grove,  but  is  uncertain  what  part  of 
Europe  had  the  honour  of  its  firstiotroduction.  Some  de- 
clare it  has  existed  thousands  of  years  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  and  many,  of  which  number  is  the  author  of  this 
*  Progress,'  derive  it  from  the  accidental  observation  of  an 
arcade,  which  is  fxjund  in  some  Saxon  edifices,  in  which  each 
arch  taking  its  ri  e  from  the  centre  of  the  preceding  one, 
produces  a  succession  of  pointed  arches  of  the  most  regular 
and  beautiful  kind  (vide  fig.  8. J*  We  are  unwilling  to  ad- 
mit the  justness  of  any  of  these  theories,  for  we  see  no  reaf 
son  why  our  forefathers  should  not  out  of  the  numberless 
modifications  to  which  matter  is  subject,  have  produced 
varieties  much  naore  extraordinary  than  the  transition  from 
the  circular  to  the  pointed  arch  ;  and  we  think  that  we 
bave  observed  ^n  ipterrijpttd  series  tDnnecling  the  two  forms 
in  question. 


*  From  inadvertency  the  figures  have  not  been  numbered  jri  the  cuts,  but  we 
refer  to  their  successive  situations  from  left  to  right. 
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These  small  and  repeated  deviations  from  tlie  circular 
forms,  have  originated  ifom  thaisearcli  after  variety,  which 
with  so  many  tine  e;cani|JvS  before  ti>em,  influenced  Jones 
und  Vvitii  ,n  ihedesgin  of  their  (jothic  structures;  or 
which  still  misguides  our  modern  pretenders  to  excellence^ia 
thisspeciea  oi'arcliilecture.- 

fig.  1,  (we  do  not  at  present  advert  to  the  dotted  lines  in 
this  iigurt)  is  a  plain  semicircular  arch, common  alike  to  the 
Romans,  Saxons  andlSoimans  ;  2  and  3  are  only  mullipli- 
catioiis  of  tne  same  siuiple  form:  these  are  found  in  the 
Norman  pari  of  our  cathedrals,  and  generally  in  the  galle- 
ries. It  an  architect  wished  to  apply  Fig.  3  to  a  door-way, 
the  pillars  supporting  the  central  division  would  be  iricom- 
moclious  ;  in  order  lo  appropriate  it  to  this  purpose  its  form 
must  undergo  an  alteration,  the  pillars  must  be  removed 
and  the  sweep  of  the  lower  arches  curtailed  and  brought 
into  contact  with  the  springing  of  the  central  one  :  this  vvjII 
produce  an  arch  nearly  resembling  No.  4,  the  interior  arcli 
of  a  church  porcli  ;  and  the  church  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached, is  reinarkable  tor  its  plain  semicircular  arches, 
supported  by  circular  columns  with  capitals  composed 
of  very  large  and  projecting  scrolls.  As  the  door  Cases 
are  frequently  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  edifice,  and 
as  this  building  may  be  dated  at  latest  very  soon  after  the 
conquest, vye  may  conclude  this  arch  to  be  of  that  antiquity. 
Its  two  lower  segments  are  each  one  fourth  of  a  circle,  and 
the  upper  one  a  semicircle,  the  diameters  of  all  of  which  are 
equal  to  half  the  diameter  of  the  circumscribing  semicircle, 
by  which  they  are  exactly  included.  Jf  the  upper  division 
of  this  trefoil  be  enlarged  to  more  than  a  semicircle,  its  alti- 
tude will  be  so  much  increased  that  the  outer  semicircle  will 
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not  contain  it ;  some  other  means  must  therefore  be  adopted 
of  furnishing  it  with  an  interior  moulding  which  may  be  in 
contact  with, or  equidistant  lioni,  its  base  and  summit :  the 
only  way  of  effecting  this  is  by  describing  two  lines  from 
different  centres  which  necessarily  form  the  pointed  arch  as 
in  Fig.  5.  In  proportion  as  the  altitude  of  tlie  trefoil  exceeds 
half  its  horizontal  diameter,  the  including  pointed  arch  will 
become  more  acute.  We  have  seen  an  arch  of  this  description 
so  little  renmved  from  a  semicircle,  tl) at  we  left  it  after  a 
long  observalion,  without  perceiving  that  it  was  pointed. 
But  if  we  were  to  omit  the  step  gained  by  fig.  5,  it  would 
not  appear  an  extraordinary  event  that  an  architect  with 
his  compasses  in  his  hand  pondering  over  fig.  4,  should  ask 
himself  what  eflfect  would  be  produced  by  adding  to  this 
arch  a  greater  degree  of  complexiiy.  The  abrupt  termina- 
tion of  the  two  lower  branches  of  the  trefoil,  would  suggest 
to  him  a  continuation  of  this  angular  character  to 
the  rest  of  the  figure;  and  nothing  can  be  more  easily 
imagined  than  his  placing  the  fixed, and  tracing,  points  of  his 
instrument,  alternately  on  these  corresponding  angles,  and 
producing  the  upper  part  of  the  internal  arch  of  fig.6,*and  as 
the  angle  of  this  pointed  arch  would  rise  above  the.  including 
semicircle  ot  fig.  4,  it  would  occur  to  the  architect  to  unite 
each  lower  extremity  of  the  inferior  segments,  to  the  apex  of 
the  arch,  by  two  equal  curve  lines  described  from  different 
centres  ;  and  thus  he  would  complete  the  6ih  figure.  We 
iuust,however,acknovvledge  that  one  objection  applies  to  this 
last  method  of  producing  the  pointed  arch:  tlie  arch  thus 
formed  would  be  ot  the  perfect  kind,  i.  c  it  would  include 
»n  equilateral  triangle,  which  we  are  of  opinion  is  not  the 
most  ancient  form  ;  tor  a  very  obtuse  pointed  arch  was  the 
immediattr  successor  of  the  semicircular  one.  The  system  of 
intersecting  arches,  on  which  Sir  li.  Hoare  founds  his  hypo- 
thesis, is  liable  to  the  same  objection. 

But  if  we  must  have  recourse  to  accident  for  the  origin  of 
this  peculiar  style,  an  imputation  degrading  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  architects  of  me  -2lh  century,  we  could  propose 
circumstances  which  may  have  given  rise  to  it,  as  feasible, 
if  Lot  more  so,  than  the  boasted  intersections  of  fig.  8  ;  which 
besidts  the  objection  dbove  stated,  that  the  pointed  figure 
it  describes  is  not  of  the  oldest  form,  is  liable  to  anotlter  ; 
that  being  imperlorate,  (the  figure   never   being  described 


♦  This  arch  is  very  frequent  in  our  architectyre  of  the  12th  and  13th  c^nturiesi 
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oiherwise  than  io  relievo,)  it  was  not  so  hkeiy  to  attract  no- 
tice as  a  similar  figure  ihrougti  which  ixny  remote  object  was 
visible.  For  instance,  to  a  spectator  standing  at  a  aioderaie 
distance,  a  ad  looking  obliquely  through  a  Roman  arch,  the 
open  part  wonid  assume  a  pointed  form  as  in  No.  7 »  a"d  give 
a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  effect  wliich  would  l^e  pro«^ 
duced  by  an  arch  of  that  shape. 

Or  supposing  llie  crown  of  a  semicircular  arch  to  have 
given  way,  the  most  s  mple  and  tlie  most  obvious  expedient 
tor  supplying  this  detect  without  produ-'ing  deformity  or 
pbstruciing  a  view  through  it  would  be  a  support  resembling 
the  dotted  line  of  fig,  1 . 

Having  condemned  the  violent  attachment  to  an  hypo- 
thesis in  others,  we  must  disclaim  entertaining  any  opmioa 
that  our  own  is  incontrovertible  :  we  confess  that  in  some 
instances  our  system  has  a  nearer  connection  with  accident 
than  we  could  wish;  and  any  one  who  will  overturn  it  by 
proving  that  the  change  from  the  round  to  the  pointed  arch, 
gwes  still  less  to  chance,  will  have  our  sin<ere  good  wishes. 

The  praises  lavished  on  our  national  architecture,  have  ia 
general  evinced  more  zeal  than  judgment.  Some  of  its 
most  fervent  admirers  have  affected  to  look  with  contempt 
on  the  productions  of  Greece  and  [lome,  when  put  in  com* 
petition  with  it  ;  not  considering  that  the  characters  and  ob- 
jects of  the  two  styles  are  so  opposite  as  not  to  admit  of  com» 
parison  :  the  one  addressed  itself  to  the  imagination  only, 
the  others  both  to  the  imagination  and  the  judgment.  Al- 
though we  do  not  admit  the  fact  that  the  proportions  of 
Greece  were  taken  from  tlie  human  figure,  we  cannot  lay 
aside  the  idea  that  the  two  styles  in  question  are  capable  of 
some  illustration  by  referring  them  respectively  to  the  forms 
of  an  old,  and  of  a  vigorous  man.  Jn  the  Grecian  sweeping 
outline  and  the  swelling  fullness  of  its  arch  and  column, 
the  unassisted  strength  of  its  walls,  its  exact  proportions, 
its  bold  projections,  and  rectangular  masses,  convey  tlie 
idea  of  the  strength,  beauty,  and  well  defined  figure  of  vigor- 
ous manhood.  In  the  British  style  the  irregular  surface 
of  the  clustered  pillars,  its  apparent  weakness,  its  inter* 
rupted  and  frittered  outline,  its  ambiguous  form,  remind 
u«  of  the  emaciated  limbs,  the  tottering  frame,  and  the  shri- 
velled skin  of  age.  Its  buttresses  aie  crutches,  necessary  for 
the  support  of  its  feeble  carcase  ;  and  when  we  apply*  the 
term  venerahle,  to  a  fabric  of  this  description,  we  are  per. 
haps  led  to  do  so  by  an  unacknowledged  recollection  ol  the 
respect  due  to  infirmity  and  length  of  days,  in  our  own  spe- 
cies. 
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Lord  Orford  says  *'  The  papal  see  amassed  its  wealth 
by  Gothic  cathedrals,  and  displays  it  in  Grecian  temples/' 
The  intricacy  of  the  first-mentioned  structures  may  be 
considered  as  the  counterpart  of  the  Romish  religion, 
which  extended  its  influence  over  the  human  mind  in  pro- 
portion as  its  doctrines  became  more  abstruse  and  incom- 
prehensible:  and  it  would  he  a  cause  of  wonder  how  the 
reformation  could  take  place  during  the  existence  of  our 
cathedrals,  had  we  not  daily  evidence  that  bigotry  and 
superstition  do  not  disdain  the  pert  trimnessofamodern  con- 
venticle ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  add,  not  alwajs  the  mahogany 
pulpit  of  a  popular  chapel. 

Though  we  differ  in  many  respects  from  the  opinions  of 
Sir  R.  Hoare  in  his  **  Progress  of  Architecture*'  especially 
as  to  the  manner  in  whch  the  pointed  arch  was  introduced, 
and  the  form  which  it  first  assumed,  we  acknowledge  ourselves 
much  indebted  to  him  for  the  entertainment  he  has  afforded 
us  :  but  we  must  observe,  that  this  part  of  his  work  is  more 
calculated  fot  the  scrutiny  of  the  proficient  in  antiquarian 
knowledge,  than  for  the  instruction  of  the  learner.  Whether 
k  be  the  consequence  of  our  having  become  more  familiariz- 
ed with  the  style  of  the  author,  or,  whether  the  punctuation  be 
TeaW^  less  frequent  than  in  the  former  volume,  we  have  not 
remarked  that  redundancy  of  commas,  which,  though  per- 
haps placed  with  critical  accuracy,  were  very  offensive  both 
to  the  eye  and  to  the  ear. 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  list  of  books  relating  to 
Wales  ;  and  a  beautiful  map  of  the  country  describing  the 
military  stations  of  the  Romans,  and  the  itinerary  of  Bald- 
win.   , 


Art.  XII.— TAe  Bees  :  a  Poem,  in  four  Books.  With  ISotes, 
Moraty  Political,  and  Philosophical.  By  John  Hvam, 
M.  D,  i^c.  Book  II.     4to.7s.    Longman.  1808. 

WE  have  already  noticed  the  appearance  of  the  first 
book  of  this  pleasing  poem  ;  and  refei  our  readers  to  Vol.  IX. 
p.  SSI  of  the  present  series  of  our  Review  for  an  opinion 
of  its  general  m*eri Is.  The  portion  now  presented  tp  us  is 
not  at  all  inferior  to  what  went  before;  but  it  is  our  duty  to 
point  out  ibe  piincipal  faults  which  we  have  observed,  and 
which,  with  the  talents  of  Pr.  Evans,  it  can  be  no  difficult 
ta«k  for  him  to  avoid  in  the  further  progress  of  his  work* 
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These  faults  are  nearly  all  resolvable  ipto  a  too  close 
imitation  of  Dr.  Darwin's  style;  a  style  most  unfit  for  imi- 
tation, but  of  which  we  fear  that  Dr.  Evans  is  an  admirer 
He  scatters  his  epithets  with  unparalleled  profusion;  and 
those  which  he  employs  are  almost  as  often  married  as 
single.  In  the  space  of  one  hundred  lines  we  notice 
laughter-loving,  downy-vested,  pale-crested,  long-famed, 
saffron-tinted,  life-preserving,  blue-eyed,  full-armed,  virgin- 
vested,  new-fallen,  milk-white,  ready-bearing,  full-clus- 
tered, party-coloured,  gory-spotted,  crimson-tinctured, 
laurel-seeming,  sun-bright,  lemon-scented,  rose-lipp'd,  firm- 
ly-clasping, strong-smelling,  that  is,  one  compound  epithet 
in  every  five  lines. 

The  fault  will  be  made  more  conspicuous  by  a  quotation, 
We  select  the  opening  of  the  book. 

'  Daughters  of  fashion,  who  obsequious  wait 
Her  changeful  call,  and  swell  her  tinsell'd  state, 
Who  bask  and  flutter  in  her  noontide  ray, 
The  light  papilios  of  a  summer's  day. 
Still  cling  enrapt,  where  pride  and  folly  flaunt, 
Nor  press  with  foot  'profane  coy  nature's  haunt. 
Far  from  your  giddy  round  the  goddess  flies, 
Vcil'd  in  blue  mists,  where  heath-clad  Ferwyns*  rise, 
Down  the  deep  glen  in  white~foam*d  currents  led, 
Where  brawls   rude  Ceriog  o'er  her  pebbly  bed. 
Or  where  she  purls,  responsive  to  the  gale. 
Breathing  soft  whispers  through  Brynkynnalt's  vale/ 

To  the  abuse  of  epithets  may  be  added  the  coining  of 
new,  or  adoption  of  fanciful  words—'  soothful  sound'  — 
'  glittering  moonlets '  [of  Satyrn  and  Jupiter,]  '  shapely  cots,' 
*J'oodful  meal,'  &c.  &c. 

From  a  general  description  of  Lady  Dungannon's  garden, 
lie  takes  the  liberty  of  introducing  us  to  every  particular 
ilower  that  grows  there  ;  and  in  this  enumeration  it  is  evi- 
dent that  his  Darwinic  propensity  must  shine  forth  to  ad- 
miration. They  are  all  of  them  'bashful  maids,  'fair  ves- 
tals/ &c.  &c.  and  all  feel  amorous  pains  and  virgin-rap- 
tures. 

*  *  With  her '  (Miss  Violet)  *  pied  Pansy,  once  a  vestal  fair 
In  Ceres'  train,  low  droops  with  amorous  air, 
Stain'd  by  the  bolt  of  love  her  purple  breast. 
And  freak'd  with  jet'   her  party. colour'd  vest.' — 
— *  A  second  '  (Lily)  *  waves  in  meretricious  glare. 
Radiant  with  orange  glow  her  scentless  hair.' 

*  Hie  chain  of  Berwyn  mouatains  in  tjorth  Wales. 
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*The  dazzling  gem 
That  beams  in  Fritillaria's  diadem.' — 


* — Gay  Mezereon's  crimson-tinctur'd  bush 

Again  revives  coy  Daphne's  maiden  blush.'    &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  versification  is^in  general,  easy  and  flowing  to  an  ex- 
treme ;  yet  there  are  a  few  limping  lines,  and  several  inhur» 
monious  words  which  might  be  changed  without  any  injury 
to  the  sense.  A  didactic  poem  must  needs  be  a  very  dull 
performance  without  the  occasional  relief  of  episodes. 
Yet  these  should  not  be  too  thickly  sprinkled,  and  they 
should,  above  all  things,  possess  some  strong  and  peculiar 
interest  in  themselveSj  as  well  as  arise  naturally  from  the  op- 
portunity which  introduces  them.  The  present  portioa  of 
Dr.  Evans's  poem  contains  much  more  of  episode  than  of 
the  main  subject;  and  the  episodes  he  has  chosen,  though 
tolerably  well  connected^  are  in  our  opinion  very  defective 
in  interest. 

'  Swarming,  resting,  and  hiving  of  bees'  lead  us  to  the 
Massacre'  of  Saint  Bartholomew  and  an  'Apostrophe  to 
English  Generosity  and  French  Ingratitude.*  '  Fresh  Te- 
nants occupy  deserted  Combs' —  'Fable  of  Aristaeus.' '  Grief 
of  Swarms  at  the  loss  of  a  Leader  and  Joy  at  her  He-appear- 
ance*— '  Seizure  and  Escape  of  the  King  of  Poland.'  'Dou- 
ble Swarms  unite  under  one  I^eader,  her  Rival  being  sacri- 
ficed by  general  Consent,  or  slain  in  Battle' — '^  Battle  of 
Bosworth.'  'After  Swarms  ineffective* — 'Voyage  of 
Prince  Madoc'  '  The  Mother-hive,  weakened  by  succes- 
sive Swarming,  fall?  a  Prey  to  more  powerful  Neighbours, 
unless  moved  to  a  distant  Situation,  or  strengthened  by  union 
with  another  Stock' — '  Departure  of  the  Braganza  family 
from  Lisbon  to  Brazil,  under  the  protecting  guidance  of 
an  English  fleet.* 

The  last-mentioned  episode  is  the  most  interesting  of  the 
selection  :  and  if  we  did  not  read  it  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
the  subject  appears  to  demand,  it  is  nolDr.  Evans's  fault,  but 
tne  fault  of  ministers  for  permitting  the  print-sellers  of  the 
metropolis  to  display  the  portrait  of  the  prince  regent;  a 
portrait,  which  instantly  dissolves  the  whole  charm  of  ima- 
gination, and  transforms  the  fancied  hero  into  the  very 
type  of  *  little  Isaac  '  in  the  Duenna.  Perhaps  all  the  read- 
ers of  our  review  have  not  seen  this  unfortunate  likeness. 
To  those  who  are  still  able  to  unite  the  ideas  of  the  Prince 
of  Brazils  and  the  ancient  hero  of  Salamis,*  \he  following 

♦  Teucer,  Salamina,  Patremque 
Cuna  fugeret,  &c. 
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quotation  may   not  be  unacceptable.     Tt  is  as  fair  a  speci- 
men as  can  be  produced  of  Dr.  Evans's  poetry  : 

<So  Lusitania,  once  proud  Europe's  boast, 

When  Viriates  led  thy  victor  host. 

Or  thy  bold  Vasco  to  the  rising  day 

Forc'd  round  the  cape  of  storms  his  venturous  way ; 

L  )\v  grovelling  now,  thy  race  degenerate  craves 

The  gold-bought  respite  from  insatiate  slaves. 

Ah  !  fruitless  all  tie  hoards  of  each  fair  shrine, 

And  all  the  glittering  treasures  of  the  mine  ! 

Like  floods  of  oil,  which  feed  the  growing  fire, 

New  protFer'd  gifts  but  kindle  new  desire. 

*  Mid  foes  infuriate,   and  fast  sinking  friends. 

O'er  Cintra^s  rock  thy  drooping  genius  bends, 

Rolls  wi'stful  round  the  wave  his  tear-swoln  eye, 

And  fain  would  hope  the  kind  assistance  nigh. 

Yes  !  thou  shalt  hope!  for  see  on  ocean's  verge 

What  vane-crown*d  forests  f>eer  above  the  surge, 

Till  all  emergent  now  the  broad  hulls  sweep — 

And  trace  a  toam-bright  track  along  the  deep. 

Loud  calls  the  herald  as  lie  speeds  to  land, 

Still  waving,  as  he  calls,  the  peaceful  wand* 

*  Haste  Lusians,  haste  !   enfated  Lisbon  falls. 

Ere  lust  and  rapine  riot  in   her  walls  ; 

Already  o'er  yon  hills  Gaul's  ejgles  play, 

In  act  to  swoop  and  seize  their  promis'd  prey ; 

Ere  smoke  your  cities,  and  your  fields  lie  waste, 

To  join  our  guardian  flag,  ye  Lusians  haste: 

*Tis  Albion  calls,  whose  sons,  humane  as  brave. 

Beyond  e'en  conquest  still  delight  to  save.' 

Swift  hails  Brazilia's  prince  th'  auspicious  sign, 

And  woosin  fervent  prayer  faith's  holy  shrine. 

Then,  while  their  bark  the  royal  group  ascend. 

With  patriot  shouts  what  moans  of  anguish  blend! 

For  hard  the  task,  tho'  glory  fires  the  heart, 

When  friends,  when  kindred,  or  when  lovers  part, 

To  fling  each  warm  affection  to  the  wind, 

Nor  cast  one  longing  ling'ring  look  behind. 

Still  faithful  to  her  charge,  Idalia's  queen 

Reins  her  white  swans,  and  hovers  o'er  the  scene, 

Love's  nimble  train  unfurl  the  swelling  sail, 

And  lightly  from  the  land  they  point  the  gale ; 

O'er  the  dre;id  bar  propitious  Nereids  guide. 

While  Halcyons  sooth«  to  rest  the  rushing  tide, 

Precedmg  Tritons  sound  their  plausive  shell, 

And  rings  from  sb'p  to  shore  the  fond  farewell. 

What  lightnings    flash  I  what  thunders  rock  the  wave  ^. 

Yet  deem  not  these  the  death-sounds  of  the  brave  : 
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No  bolts  of  fate  rfart  thro*  the  burstins;  fire?. 
But  each  fresh  peal  fresfi  ti'lesofjoy  inspires, 
Responsive  to  the  roar,  vvi-iile  echoing  cries 
Ol  Brunswick  and  Bragan^a  renrl  the  skies. 
Fress'd  with  far  different  thouiihfs,  yon  spoiler  crew 
Shrink  from  the  shock,  and  sicken  at  the  view, 
Prophetic  see  m  byimier  Z(meH  revive, 
Sav'd  from  their  hornet  fan^;,  the  human  hive> 
And  mark  enta^M  the  glorious  course  begun, 
'    >Vs  scowi'd  fell  Satan  on  the  new-b(»rn  sun. 
Yes  !   that  bright  orb  but  vt  ils  his  setting  ray. 
To  spread  through  distant    climes  alternate  day  ; 
While  the   red  ball,  by  force  explosive  driven. 
Shoots  with  fierce  glare  across  the  vaults  of  heaven, 
Frights  the  sad  nations    with    ill-omen'd  light, 
Then  melts  in  air  the  meteor  of  a  night/  p.  71 — 74. 


Art.  XIII. — Tht  Theoyy  of  Dreams  :  in  xthich  on  Inquiry 
is  made  into  the  Ponders  and  Faculties  of  the  Human 
Mind,  as  they  are  illustrated  in  the  most  remarkable 
Dreams  recorded  in  sacred  and  profane  History,  2  i^oh. 
12wo.  Rivington.  1808. 

A  VERY  favourite  mode  of  arguing  in  behalf  of  opi- 
nions, which  cannot  stand  the  scrutiny  of  sober  reasoning, 
is  to  appeal  to  iheir  universal  prevalence  ;  and  still  more  ef- 
fectually to  silence  opposition,  their  advocates  triumphantly 
appeal  to  the  authority  of  certain  magical  names,  from 
whom  it  may  bethought  unseemly  and  presumptuous  to 
dissent.  Fenelon  acknowledged  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope, 
Addison  was  a  trinitarian,  Locke  believed  in  the  mira- 
cles, Newton  in  the  prophecies,  and  Milton  in  the  infallibi- 
lity of  scripture.  As  if  the  individual  perception  of  truth 
could  beat  all  affected  by  the  belief  of  other  people,,  ihougli 
they  were  imbued  with  more  than  human  wisdom,  or  had 
been  received,  like  St.  Pan?,  into  the  third  heaven.  In 
truth,  to  every  human  being,  his  own  single  reason  must 
be  paramount  to  all  other  authority  whatever  ;  it  is  the  light 
implanted  by  the  Greator  to  direct  his  understanding  and 
regulate  his  conduct.  Upon  many  points  a  man  may  be 
conscious  of  his  inability  to  form  an  opinion  ;  but  when  he 
^rofessen  w  believe,  audi  belief  must  be  an  act  of.  private 
judgment,  which  no  human  authority  has  the  power  or  the 
light   to   controul.     We  may  as  well  pretend  to  see  with 
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the  eyes,  or  hear  with  the  ears,  as  to  believe  wit  h  the 
understanding  of  another. 

Bigots,  either  in  religion,  in  morals,  or  in  politics,  have 
the  hardihood  to  deny  to  the  hulk  of  mankind  this  the 
most  sacred  and  imprescriptible  of  their  riglits.  But  their 
arguments  are  as  weak,  as  their  claim  is  presumptuous. 
How  little  force  there  is  in  the  appeal  to  the  weight  of  great 
names  or  in  the  universal  assent  of  mankind  may  be  learned 
from  the  authentic  records  ot  forgotten  or  exploded  super- 
stitions. Now-a-days  hardly  any  even  of  the  vulgar  do 
not  laugh  at  omens  and  prodigies,  dreams  and  divinations. 
But  so  routed  was  the  faiih  of  the  antients  in  these  ridicu- 
lous follies,  that  Cicero  has  thought  it  not  beneath  him  to 
collect  in  an  express  treatise,  whatever  might  be  said  either 
in  their  behalf  or  in  contradiction  to  them.  The  conduct 
of  armies  and  debates  of  senates,  whatever  was  most 
interesting  either  to  thepubljcor  in  domestic  life  were  made 
to  depend  on  the  most  insigniiicant  events.  So  general  was 
the  delusion  that  the  followers  of  Epicurus  were  the  only 
sect  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  who  had  the  courage  to 
stem  the  torrent,  and  to  profess  their  belief  in  the  constancy 
and  regularity  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  their  consequent 
disbelief  in  the  reality  of  all  preternatural  interpositions  of 
the  Deity  in  human  affairs. 

It  may  not  then  be  without  advantage  to  the  present 
race  to  expose  the  errors,  follies,  and  superstitions  of  those 
that  are  past.  The  view  of  absurdities  that  have  passed 
away  may  make  men  less  fierce  and  less  dogmatic  in  be- 
half of  those  that  are  in  vogue.  The  confidence  in  dreams 
formed  but  a  small  part  of  the  fooleries  of  weakness  and 
credulity.  But  this  confidence  is,  we  believe,  utterly  ex- 
linct  in  the  minds  of  all  who  have  had  a  common  share  of 
plain    elementary   education. 

In  the  collection  before  us,  we  think  the  writer  has  shewn 
more  reading  and  industry  than  genius  and  discrimination. 
To  go  about  solemnly  to  lefute  a  number  of  idle  and 
senseless  tales,  fit  only  to  amaze  or  terrify  a  set  of  children 
and  gossips  round  a  winter's  fireside,  is  a, task,  to  which  we 
think  a  mind  of  ordinary  strength  would  not  willingly  sub- 
mit. What  should  we  think  of  one  who  gravely  reasoned 
against  the  probability  of  the  thousand  and  one  tales?  But 
this  writer  seems  to  have  been  travelling  from  one  wonder 
to  another  so  long,  that  he  is  half  afraid  to  exercise  bis 
reason;  and  though  each  single  story  almost  carries  with  it 
its  own  refutation,  the  whole  mass  of  them  appears  to  have 
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made  a  deep  impression.     Hear  the  caution  with  f^hich  he 
speaks: 

/  The^general  theory  to  which  the  author  is  inclined  is,  that  no^ 
dreams,  excepting  those  involved  with  the  history  of  revelation, 
have  any  necessary  connection  with,  or  can  afford  any  assistance 
towards  discovering  the  scenes  of  futurity.  At  the  sancie  litne,  he 
cannot  but  confess  that  there  are  many  accounts  supported  on 
great  authorities,  which  militate  against  this  opinion,  and  that 
sometimes  almost  shake  his  convictions. ' 

Hear  again  with  what  dull  and  solemn  gravity  he  states 
the  fros  and  the  cons  of  the  argument. 

'There  is  a  principal  consideration  which  should  incline  us  to  the 
belief,  that  ordinary  dreams  do  not  deserve  to  be  respected  as  com- 
munications of  preternatural  instruction  to  mankind,  which  is, 
that  we  are  not  furnished  with  any  sure  principles  of  confidence, 
or  any  standing  authority  of  interpretation  :  many  dreams  are  in- 
disputably fallacious  as  to  conjectures  of  future  events,  and  we 
h five  no  mode  of  discriminating  what  is  to  be  rfgardcd  as  false  or 
true  ;  it  cannjt  be  supposed  that  God  should  require  us  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  that  which  has  no  stamp  of  his  sanction,  and  it  must 
be  useless  to  be  furnished  with  the  prediction  of  events  which 
have  no  relation  to  any  adequate  object,  no  title  to  be  believed,  and 
of  which  no  prudence  can  avoid  the  accomphshment,* 

In  another  passage  (v.  ii.  p.  24.)  he  seriously  informs  us 
'  that  he  does  not  mean  to  deny  the  agency  and  superinten- 
dency  of  angels  appointed  over  every  man,' and  supports 
his  opinion  by  some  words  of  Christ,  (Matthew  xviii.  I.) 
which,  lo  our  plain  comprehension,  afford  not  the  smallest 
countenance  to  any  such  childish  notion.  If  angels  indeed 
influence  the  thoughts  ai.d  actions  of  men,  wliat  is  more 
probable  than  that  dreams  should  be  one  of  the  instruments 
of  their  agency  I 

Our  readers  will  hardly  be  contented  without. a  Specimen 
of  some  of  the  talesof  wonder  here  presented.  We  will  select 
one  ofthe  most  authentic^'which  was  taken  from  the  mouth 
of  the  dreamer.  As  he  was  a  man  of  sense,  he  draws  no 
absurd  inferences  from  the  circumstance  ;  a  lact  which  dis- 
poses us  to  give  the  more  credit  to  the  tale. 

*The  bishop  of  I.ombes,  who  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Petrarch, 

'  pressed  him  in  the  most  earnest  iDanner  to    visit   him    at  Lombes; 

Petraich  had  promised  to  go  the  beginning  of  the  year  following, 

and  had  even  formed  the  project  of  settling  entirely  near  his  amiable 

friend,  when  heieceived  the  melancholy  news  that  the  bishop  Wai 
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rtanoerously  ill  at  Lombes.  The  information  alarmed  him  exceed- 
ingly: he  fluctuated  between  fear  and  hope.  'One  night  in  my 
bleep,' says  Petrarch,  '1  thought  I  saw  th«  bishop  walking  alone, 
^nd  crossing  the  stream  that  watered  my  garden.  Iran  to  him, 
and  asked  him  a  thousand  questions  at  once.  From  wheace  came 
you?  Where  are  you  g^ing  so  fast?  Why  are  you  alone?  The 
bishop  replied  with  a  smile,  Do  you  recollect  the  summer  you 
passed  with  me  on  the  other  side  of  the  Garonne  ?  The  climate 
and  the  manners  of  Ga?cony  displeased  you,  and  you  found  the 
storms  of  the  Pyrenees  insupportable.  I  now  think  as  you  did.  I 
am  weary  of  it  myself.  I  have  bid  adieu  to  this  barbarous  country, 
and  am  returning  to  Home.'  He  had  continued  to  walk  on  while 
he  spake  these  words,  and  was  j>ot  to  the  end  of  the  garden  ,•  I  at- 
tempted to  join  him,  and  begged  that  I  might  at  least  be  permitted 
the  honour  of  accompanying  him;  the  bishop  gently  put  me  back 
with  his  hand,  and  changing  his  countenan<ie  wnd  the  tone  of  his 
voice,  '  No,'  said  he,  'you  must  not  come  with  me  at  the  present.' 
After  having  said  this,  he  looked  stedfastly  at  me,  and  then  it  was 
that  I  saw  on  his  face  all  the  signs  of  death.  The  sudden  shock  of 
this  sight  caused  me  to  cry  aloud,  and  awaked  me  from  my  sleep; 
I  marked  the  day,  and  related  the  circumstances  to  the  friends  I  had 
at  Padua,  and  wrote  an  account  of  it  to  my  other  friends  in  many 
different  places.  Five  and  twenty  days  after  this  I  received  the 
mournful  news  that  the  bishop  of  Lombes  was  dead,  and  found 
that  he  died  on  the  very  day  that  I  had  seen  him  in  vision  in  my 
garden.  This  singular  accident,'  says  he,  to  John  Andre,  *  gives  / 
me  no  more  faith  in  dreams  than  Cicero  had,  who,  as  well  as  my-  "^ 
self  had  a  dream  confirmed  by  the  event.' 

The  first  of  tliese  little  volumes,  atul  the  beginning  of 
the  second  is  almost  wholly  made  up  of  narration.  In  the 
arrangement  of  his  matter,  he  has  followed  chronological 
order,  producing  first  the  accounts  delivered  in  ancient  his- 
tory ;  and  then  the  most  singular  records  since  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  Christianity. The  dreams  related  in  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament,  he  considers  of  indisputable 
authority  ;and  when  we  consider  the  paiijsand  penalties,  the 
lines,  stripes,  and  imprisonments  ditached  to  a  dissent  from 
orthodox  doctrines,  we  do  not  feel  inclined  to  dispute  his 
opinion.  Sii^  William  Scott,  Dr.  Lawrence,  and  the  Rt, 
Rev.  the  Bishop  of  London  are  such  weighty  dispiJtants, 
that  we  shrink  with  horror  from  the  controversy. 

Having  gone  through  the  historical  part  of  his  labours, 
the  author  engages  in  the  still  more  difficult  task  of  explain- 
ing the  nature  of  these  perplexing  phoEnomena.  But 
though  we  meet  with  several  good  incidental  observations, 
we  cannot  say  that  we  have  discovered  any  thing  which 
deserves  the  name  of  a  theory.     The  writer  does  not  seem 

X2 
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to  possess  llie  fundamental  knowledge  necessary  to  consider 
tliein  as  a  physiologist  ;  nor  the  freedom  of  spirit  and  depth 
of  research  essential  to  a  metaphysician.  However,  if  we 
have  not  been  greatly  instructed,  it  would  be  uncandid  to 
deny  th-at  we  have  received  amusement.  His  observations 
are  interspersed  with  many  pretty  quotations  from  both 
ancient  and  modern  poets.  These  are  like  parterres  of 
flowers,  which  abstract  the  attention  from  the  meagreness 
and  sterility  of  the  soil  in  which   they  are  planted. 

The  subject  of  dreams  very  naturally  introduces  that  of 
sleep  ;  on  which  the  author  has  a  chapter  too  ;  which  we 
must  characterise  as  we  would  the  rest  of  the  work;  viz. 
that  we  find  little  to  blame,  and  still  less  to  commend.  But 
what  connexion  there  is  between  dreams  and  the  Scottish 
supposed  faculty  of  second  siglit  is  not  so  obvious.  We  find 
however,  a  chapter  on  this  head  extracted  from  Dr.  John- 
son's Journey  to  the  Western  Islands.  If  this  celebrated 
moralist,  on  such  a  subject,  never  could  advance  his  curiosity 
to  conviction,  but  came  away  at  last  *  only  willing  to  be- 
lieve/ it  shews  ciearly  that  the  discovery  of  truth  was  not 
one  of  the  Doctor's  pleasures;  since  the  confirmation  of  a 
popular  prejurjice  would  to  him  have  been  a  source  of  sa- 
tisfaiMtoti.  For  our  own  parts,  we  conceive  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  reconciling  the  direct  evidence  in  favour  of  this 
supposed  power  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense.  We 
would  grant  the  facts,  but  deny  the  inference.  In  some 
ages,  if  a  poor  creature  was  troubled  with  convulsions,  he 
was  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  the  devil.  In  the  Hebrides, 
when  a  man's  brain  is  disordc-ed,  he  is  thought  to  have 
the  second  sight,  in  the  accounts  which  have  been  given 
there  may  be  something  of  imposture ;  but  we  dare  say 
there  has  been  still  more  of  self-deception.  He  must  be 
credulous  as  an  infant,  who  can  suppose  that  there  is  any 
real  mystery  in  the  business ;  or  that  the  inhabitants  of 
these  remote  and  retired  spots  possess  any  power,  which  are 
denied  to  the  rest  of  the  human  species. 


AVLT.X^.—J    Letter  from  Mr,   Whithrend  to  Lord   Hol- 
land, OH  the  present  Situation  of  Spaifi.     Ridgway.  180S. 

WE  agree  with  Mr.  Whitbread  that  the  present  struggle 
of  the  bpdiiiards  *  against  tyranny  and  oppression,  is  as 
^loriaus  in  ail  its  circumstances  as  any  that  has  ever  been 
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exhibited  upon  the  face  of  the  earth/  The  emperor  of  ?he 
French  has  met  with  the  most  formidable  opposition  to  his 
tyranny  where  he  least  expected  it;  and  wnere  we  thought 
it  was  never  likely  to  take  place.  The  supposed  apathy 
and  ignorance  of  the  Spanish  people  seemed  to  render  it  in 
the  highest  degree  improbable  that  they  would  be  the  ffrst 
among  the  nations  of  the  Continent  who  would  make  any- 
general  and  effectual  stand  against  the  domination  oi  Bonia- 
parte.  But  recent  events  have  proved  that  they  were  nei« 
ther  unconscious  of  his  designs,indifferent  to  the  fate  of  their 
country,  nor  unwilling  to  engage  in  an  arduous  conflict 
to  rescue  it  from  the  humiliation  of  a  weak  government,  and 
from  subjection  to  a  foreign  power. 

The  means  which  Bonaparte  took  to  secure  the  possession 
of  the  country,  have  fortunately  been  such  as  to  defeat  the 
end  which  he  had  in  view.  He  has  at  once  shocked  the 
moral   feeling    as   well  as  the  political   and  religious  preju- 

.  dices  of  the  count|iy.  His  treachery  has  irreparably  of- 
fended that  sense  of  honour  which  is  indigenous  in  the  peo- 
ple of  Spam.  He  sends  an  army  into  the  country  under 
the  most  friendly  pretexts,  and  immediately  employs  it  to 
subvert  the  government.  He  invites  the  royal  family  to 
Bayonne  under  the  pledge  of  hospitality  and  protecti(Hi » 
and,  as  soon  as  they  are  in  his  power,  he  sends  them  all  pri- 
soners into  France.  Bonaparte  has,  at  the  same  time,  shock- 
ed the  religious  prejudices  of  the  Spaniards  by  depriving 
the  pope  of  his  dominions;  and  those  who  know  the  force 
of  religious  prejudice  in  such  a  superstitious  and  priestridden 
country,  will  readily  conceive  thai  Bonaparte  has,  in  thi^ 
instance,  armed  against  himself  one  of  the  most  formidable 
foes  which  he  ever  had  to  encounter.  But  the  Corsican 
seems  to  have  reached  such  a  pinnacle  of  power  as  to  have 
become  all  at  once  intoxicated  on  the  giddy  height.  Thus 
his  usual  caution  has  forsaken  him  ;  and  he  seems  rashly  to 
have  determined  on  the  subjection  of  Spain  without  pre- 
viously providing  the  means  or  calculating  the  probable 
difficulties  of  the  execution.  He  probably  despised  the 
people,  and  thought  that  fraud  combined  with  a  very- 
small   degree  of  force,  would  be   sufficient  to  enable  him  to 

juggle  the  nation  out  of  their  rights  and  independence.  But 
though  Bonapaite  may  have  the  strength  and  the 
ferocity  of  Autjeus,  we  believe  that  he  has  raised  up  a  Her- 
cules in  the  Spanish  patriots  that  will  crush  him  to  atoms. 

The  contest  may  be  long  and  bloody,  but  we  feel  a  firm 
conviction  that  the  patriotism  of  the  Spaniard    will    finally 

-triumph  over  the  perfidy  of  the  GauJI.     We  think  the  pre- 
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sent  removal  of  the  rdyal  family  highly  auspicious  to  the 
cause  of  the  patriots,  not  only  from  the  proof  which  it  lias 
afforded  of  the  treachery  and  mjiisiice  of  the  French,  and 
from  the  consequent  indignation  which  it  has  diffused 
throughout  Spain,  but  because  the  current  of  the  popular 
sentniient  in  favour  of  liberty  and  independence,  meet- 
ing with  no  obstructions  from  the  jealous  lears  or  the  despo- 
tic propensities  of  the  court,  will  accumulate  into  a  mass  of 
force  that  will  bear  down  all  opposition. 

On  this  subject  we  are,  perhaps,  more  sanguine  than  Mr. 
Whitbread  ;  but  our  opinion  is,  that  no  despot  upon  eartlf, 
let  his  force  be  what  it  may,  can  finally  subjugate  a  nation 
of  such  considerable  magnitude  as  that  of  Spain,  which,  to 
a  man,  is  resolved  to 'resist  his  nefarious  attempt,  and  to  pre- 
fer death  itself  to  the  loss  of  liberty  and  independence. 
Such  is  the  spirit  which  seems  to  pervade  every  part  of 
the  country,  and  which  promises  a  result  fai^ourable  not  only 
to  the  independence  of  Spain,  but  to  the  deliverance  of  the 
world  from  the  most  tremendous  despotism  that  ever  threat- 
ened \%  with  chains. 

*  The- whole  undivided  heart  of  Great  Britain  and  Ijreland,  nay, 
of  France  itself,  and  of  the  world,  must  be  with  Spain.  Would  to 
God  the  whole  undivided  strength  of  the  world  could  be  combined 
at  this  moment  against  the  armies  of  her  oppressor,  in  Spain  ! 
Ministers  had  iieclared  that  no  mixed  interests  should  interfere; 
that  all  the  exertion  should  be  for  Spain,  and  Spain  alone  ;  and  I 
am  happy  to  acknowledge  that  the  part  of  the  king's  speech,  which 
relates  to  Spain,  bears  out  the  professions  which  had  been  before 
made.  It  has  my  unqualified  approbation.  The  policy  is  sound, 
and  the  expressions  could  not  have  been  better  chosen. 

<Arms,  ammunition,  money,  let  them  be  poured  in  with  a  Haird 
as  liberal  as  can  be  conceived.  All  they  ask  for!  and  nothing 
they  do  not  ask  for.  If  an  army  shall  hereafter  be  required,  let  no  , 
consideration  of  rank  or  favour  interfere  in  the  selection  of  the 
officer  to  command  it.  The  stake  is  too  precious  to  be  risked  in 
inadequate  hands.  The  country  has  a  high  opinion  of  the  military 
talents,  the  gallantry,  and  the  other  qualifications  of  the  officer 
now  in  Ireland,  ready  to  embark  with  a  limited  force.  May  the 
appointment  of  a  general  for  any  larger  force  be  equally  judicious, 
and  equally  acceptable  to  the  public.  Thus  sh^l  we  render  our- 
selves worthy  of  being  the  supporters  of  Spanish  valour,  and  Spa- 
nish virtue.  Thus  shajl  we  best  add  to  h  eir  chance  of  success. 
Thus  shall  we  render  the  most  effectual  service  to  this  empire  and 
the  world.  This  cause  is  indeid  the  cause  of  justice  und  humanity. 
If  it  prospers,— -stupendously  glorious  will  be  the  victory.  If  it  fails, 
their  conqueror  will  have  obtained  any  thini:  rather  than    honour ; 
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hutthe  Spaniards  of  this  day.  will  be  recorded  to  the  latest  posterity 
as  a  people  deserving  of  a  bettf  r  idle,  and  they  will  have  afforded 
a  noble  example  for  the  imitation  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  island*, 
when  their  buttle,' the  last  brittle  of  the  European  world,  ^hall 
be  fought.' 

Mr.  Whitbread  has  been  basely  calumniated  as  having 
'advised  the  purchase  of  peace  by  the  abandonment  of  the 
heroic  Spaniards  to  their  fate.' 

*  But  God  forbid  I  '  says  the  honest  patriot,  *  A  notion  so  detes- 
table never  entered  my  imagination.  Perish  the  man  who  could 
entertain  it  !  Perish  this  country,  rather  than  its  safety  should  be 
owing  to  a  compromise  so  horribly  iniquitous ! -My  fjelings,  at  the 
time  I  spoke,  ran  in  a  direction  totally  opposite  to  any  thing 
s>o  disgusting  and  abominable/ 

In  the  present  critical  situation  of  the  world,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  determine  what  measure  it  is  most  wise  to  pursue, 
in  order  to  check  the  wide-spreading  tyranny  of  Bonaparte,, 
and  to  rescue  the  enthralled  nations  of  Europe  from  his  am- 
bitious grasp.  With  equally  good  intentions,  with  sensa» 
tions  of  philanthropy  equally  ardent,  and  a  love  of  liberty 
equally  pure,  different  individuals  will  view  the  subject  in 
different  lights,  and  will  propose  very  opposite  measures  as 
likely  to  produce  the  same  result.  We  agree  respecting  the 
end  ;  we  differ  only  about  the  rrjeans.  The  end  is  to  set  limits 
to  the  increasing  domination  of  France  and  to  save  the  re- 
maining liberty  of  Europe.  But  what  are  the  means  by 
which  this  end  is  to  be  attained?  Till  the  recent  appear- 
ances in  Spain,  we  thought  that  peace  with  Bonaparte 
would  be  preferable  to  war  ;  or  in  other  words  that  peace 
would  contribute  more  to  the  security  of  Britain  and  less 
to  the  aggrandizement  of  France.  We  saw  nothing  but  folly 
and  imbecility,  humiliation  and  despondency  in  those  courts 
of  Europe,  by  whose  co-operation  we  were  wont  to  procure 
at  least  a  diversion  against  the  arms  of  our  inveterate  foe. 
From  one  end  of  Europe  to  another,  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  we  saw  in  the  cabinets 
both  of  the  greater  and  the  smaller  states,  nothing  but  the 
menials,  the  tributaries,  or  the  confederates  of  Bonaparte. 
The  war  appeared  to  us  without  an  object,  without  hope  of 
advantage,  or  even  the  most  remote  probability  of  accom- 
plishing one  desirable  purpose  which  might  justify  the  con- 
tinuance. Under  the  impression  that  the  protraction  of 
the  war  was  an  evil,  which  v/as  not  counterbalanced  even 
by  a  single  good,  that  peace  even  if  not  attended   with   all 
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the  usual  benefits,  would  at  least  cause  a  cessation  in  the 
shedding  of  blood,  and  that,  considered  in  the  least  favour- 
able view,  it  was  an  experiment,  which  humanity  as  well  as 
polic]^  impelled  us  to  make,  we  strongly  urged  the  attempt 
to  negociate  a  peace.  And  as  pacific  overtures  had,  on  many 
other  occasions  been  made  to  this  country  by  France,  we 
thought  that  Great  Britain  should,  in  this  instance,  be  the 
first  to  hold  out  the  olive  branch  to  Fiance.  We  thought 
that  Bonaparte  himself,  after  so  many  toils,  was  not  insen- 
sible to  the  desire  of  repose ;  and  that  even  his  ambition 
might  be  gratified  by  giving  the  blessing  of  peace  to  the  world. 
But  the  perfidy  of  his  late  conduct  to  Spain,  while  it  ha^ 
excited  the  accumulated  indignation  of  every  man  who 
possei^ses  a  regard  for  truth,  for  justice,  for  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals and  of  nations,  has  kindled  in  that  country  a  spi- 
lit  of  enthusiastic  resistance  to  the  domination  of  France, 
■which  is  likely  to  become  epidemic  in  the  other  countries 
of  Europe,  which  are  at  present  languishing  under  her  gall- 
ing yoke.  We  hardly,  therefore,  agree  with  Mr.  Whit- 
bread  in  thinking  that  this  is  a  favourable  moment  for  com- 
mencing a  negociation  with  France.  We  fear  that  any 
pacific  overtures  which  should  at  this  critical  juncture  be 
made  to  Bonaparte  by  this  country,  would  ttfid  to  in/use  a 
distrust  of  our  sincerity  into  the  breasts  of  the  Spanish  patri- 
ots, to  chill  the  ardour  of  their  hopes,  and  to  relax  the  vigour 
of  their  exertions,  or  to  weaken  them  by  those  intestine  jea* 
lousies  and  dissentions  which  must  be  fatal  to  their  cause. 
Were  we  at  this  iqteresling  period  to  make  any  pacific  over- 
tures to  France,  the  wily  Corsican  would  probably  employ 
the  interval  of  negociation  in  cajoling  us  and  reducing  his 
Spanish  foe.  We  think,  therefore,  that  in  the  present  moment^ 
instead  of  seeking  peace,  both  policy  and  humanity  conspire 
to  induce  us  with  all  our  heart  and  with  all  our  strength  to  assist 
the  Spaniards  in  asserting  their  liberty  and  independence. 
If  the  ambitious  career  of  Bonaparte  be  ciiecked  by  the  glo- 
rious efforts  of  the  Spaniards,  if  his  veterans  and  his  con- 
scripts be  driven  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  a  favourable  reaction 
of  sentiment  may  be  expected  in  France.  The  hatred  of 
all  Europe  towards  the  tyrant,  v/hich  is,  at  present,  conceal- 
ed only  by  fear,  may  shew  itself  in  a  determined  opposition 
to  his  will.  Even  those  countries,  whose  servitude  his  gi- 
gantic tyranny  seems  irrevocably  to  have  established,  may 
resound  with  theanimated  cry  of  liberty  or  dkath.  We 
do  not  think  that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  Europe  that 
the  present  dynasty  of  France  should  be  extirpated,  but  only 
that  its  means  of  offensive  hostility,  to,  and  its   domineering 
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insolence  over  the  independence  of  other  countries,  should 
be  reduced  :  and  that  the  French  people  themselves  should 
have  a  larger  portion  of  civil  liberty  than  they  tnjoy  under 
the  tyranny  of  Bonaparte.  The  success  of  the  Spaniisli 
patriots  will  tend  to  produce  these  salutary  effects.  We 
shall  quote  Mr.  Whitbread's  reasons  for  thinking  the  pre- 
sent a  favourable  period  for  pacific  propositions. 

*  I  am  not,'  says  the  frank  and  eloquent  senator,  *  afraid  to  say, 
that  the  present  is  a  moment  in  which  I  think  negocifition  might  ht 
proposed  to  the  emperor  of  the  French  by  Great  Britain  with  the 
certainty  of  this  great  advantage,  that  if  the  negotiation  should  be 
refused,  we  should  be  at  least  sure  of  being  right  in  the  eyes  of 
God  and  man.  An  a<lvantage  which,  in  my  opinion,  we  have  never 
yet  possessed,  from  the  commencement  of  the  contest  to  the  present 
hour ;  and  the  value  of  which  is  far  beyond  all  calculation. 

*  If  the  emancipation  of  Spain,  the  enthronement  of  Ferdinand  VIL 
and  the  amelioration  of  the  government  of  that  country,  through 
the  means  of  the  legitimate  organ  of  their  Cortes,  or  any  other  of 
their  own  chusing,  could  be  effected  without  bloodshed,  is  there  a 
man  existing  who  would  not  prefer  the  accomplishment  of  thes« 
objects  by  the  means  of  negociation,  rather  than  by  the  sword  ?  If 
Mr,  Fox  were  happily  alive,  and  had  power  commensurate  witbi 
his  ability,  1  see  a  bare  possibility  that  his  genius  might  turn  ibhi 
crisis  to  such  great  account.  Nothing  should  be  done  but  in  con- 
cert with  the  Spaniards;  and  the  complete  evacuation  of  Spain  by 
the  French  armies,  the  abstinence  from  all  interference  in  her  inter- 
nal arrangements,  the  freedom  of  the  royal  family,  might  be  the  con-, 
ditions  of  the  negociation.  There  is  no  humiliation  in  such  a  pro- 
posal. What  a  grateful  opportunity  would  at  the  same  time  pre- 
sent itself  of  making  a  voluntary  proffer  of  restitutions,  M'hich,  when 
demanded,  it  might,  perhaps,  he  difficult  to  accede  to  I  What  a 
moment  to  attempt  the  salvation  of  Sweden,  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  tranquillity  of  the  North  I 

*  All  this  I  had  in  contemplation  at  the  time  I  said  1  should  not 
think  it  improper  now  to  offer  a  negociation  for  peact*.  I  should 
be  desirous  of  conveying  these  terms  to  the  court  at  Bayonne,  and 
of  proclaiming  them  to  the  world.  If  they  should  be  accepted,  is 
there  astateh-man  who  could  doubt  of  their  propriety,  of  their  jus- 
tice, of  their  honour?  If  rejected,  is  there  a  free  spirit  in  the  uni- 
verse that  would  not  join  in  applauding  the  justice  and  moderation 
of  Great  Britain,  in  condemning  the  violence,  the  iojustice,  and 
ambition  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 

*  1  hese  are  my  views,  and  i  am  desirous  they  should  he  known.  1 
maybe  deemed  romantic  for  entertaining  them.  But  1  trust  that 
those  who  may  treat  me  as  chimerical  or  absurd,  w.Ul  not  be  betray- 
ed into  an  opposite  and  more  dangerous  extreme:  That  in  con- 
templating the  success  of  Spain,  they  will  not  be  carried  Iback  to  old 
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visionary  schemes,  which  have  been  so  often  tried,  and  have  so  oft(>«7 
failed;  and  a  renewal  oi  which,  under  any  circain^tances,  would 
prove  abortive,  and  could  only  cement  more  strongly  liie '"power  oi 
France,  and  again  deluge  the  continent  with  blood. ^ 

Mr.  W^bitbread  thinks  that  we  should  first  attempt  by  ne- 
gociation  the  end  which  we  propose  by  the  prosectUion  of 
hostilities;  tHe  emancipation  of  Spain,  and  eventually  of 
Europe  from  tiie  power  of  France.  If,  indeed,  we  were  to 
^attempt  to  treat  with  France  before  we  sent  succours  to  the 
Spaniards,  the  conditions  which  Mr.  W.  suggests,  would 
be  such  as  are  most  consistent  with  the  honour  and  the  pro- 
bity of  the  country  ;  but  considering  the  perfidy  and  the 
temper  of  tlie  emperor  of  the  French,  we  think  that  any 
present  attempt  to  negociate  would  be  injurious  to  the  inter- 
ests both  of  Britain  and  of  Spain.  When  the  Spanish  pa- 
triots have  driven  the  French  troops  beyond  the  Pyrenees, 
and  Bonaparte  is  alarmed  by  the  menacing  aspect  of  the 
east  and  of  tlie  north, — 3  most  favourable  juncture  will 
arrive  for  negociatiug  a  peace,  whiclf  may  humble  the  pride 
tif  France,  und  preserve  ih«*  independence  of  Europe. 


Art.  XVI. — An  Inquiry  into  the  Changes  induced  on  Atmos- 
pheric Air  hy  the  G  ermination  of  St  eds,  the  Vegetation  of 
Plants,  and  the  Respiration  of  Aniniah.  By  Daniel  Ellis. 
Svo,     Murray,   1807. 

THE  quantity  of  original  experiment  contained  in  this 
Inquiry  is  not  considerable  ;  but  the  collection  of  facts  is  ex- 
tensive; and  proves  the  author  to  have  been  industrious  in  his 
researches,  whilst  his  reasonings  bespeak  no  common  share 
of  talents  for  philosophical  investigations.  The  result  of 
these  inquiries  lead  to  the  establishment  of  the  uniformity  of 
the  operations  of  nature  in  the  processes  which  seem  of  the 
most  immediate  necessity  in  the  conservation  of  the  vital 
principle  in  all  organised  and  living  beings.  The  rudest 
observations  must  have  taught  mankind  the  necessity  of  the 
perpetual  application  of  air  to  the  animal  organs  for  the 
support  of  life.  Muie  attentive  and  curious  remark  has 
shown  that  the  vegetable  world  is  equally  indebted  to  the  at- 
mosphere for  the  qualities  which  distinguish  it  from  lifeless 
and  unorganised  matter.  Tliough  vegetables  preserve  their 
external  form  and  physical  properties  longer  under  the  de- 
priv?ition  of  atmospheric  air  than  the  greater  number  of  aiii- 
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mals,  slill  they  inevitably  perish,  if  the  deprivation  be  con- 
tinued loftg  enough.  Nor  is  there  a  single  moment  of  its  ex- 
istence (if  we  exclude  the  very  first  period  at  whiclj  the  seed 
begins  to  germinate,)  in  which  the  presence  of  atmospheric 
air  is  not  equally  and  essentially  necessary. 

The  more  accurately  these  phenomena  have  been  observed 
the  more  uniform  do  they  appear  in  all  the  orders  of  living 
beings;  wherelore,  a  connected  view  of  these  processes  in. 
the  different  orders,  beginning  with  those  whose  structure 
is  most  simple,(or  what  appears  so  to  us)  and  rising  to  the  most 
complicated  cannot  but  be  interesting  to  the  physiological 
inquirer.  To  present  this  view  is  tht  object  of  Mr.  Ellis's 
"Work  ;  and  at  the  same  time  be  has  laboured  much  to  im* 
prove  the  theory,  which  is  still  imperfect,  owing  probably 
to  the  want  of  sufficient  data,  notwithstanding  so  many 
inquirers  have  engaged  in  this  field  of  investigation. 

The  first  chapter  of  this  Inquiry  treats  of  the  Germination 
of  Seeds  \  and  it  would  seem  from  the  simplicity  of  experi- 
ments requisite  to  elucidate  the  subject,  that  it  would   be  no 
difficult  matter  to  arrive  at  precise  and  accurate  results.  Still 
there  are  points  which  are  by  no  means  perfectly   ascertain- 
ed.    What  is  certain  maybe  comprised  in  a  few  words,  for 
tlie  beginning  of  germination    water  and    a   proper  tem- 
perature are  only  necessary.  For  its  continuance  the  presence 
of  oxygen  is  essential,  and  accordingly  the  oxygenous   por- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  is  at  length  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
process  of  germination  ;  in  its  place  carbonic  acid  is  found, 
and  the  nitrogenous  portion   of  the    air    seems  quite   unaf- 
fected.    Such  are  nearly  all  the  facts  which  have  been  tho- 
roughly  established,    whilst    there  are    many    others,    on 
which  the  opinions  of  philosophers  have  been  greatly  divided. 
Is  the  oxygen  absorbed  by  the  seed  ?     Is  the  whole  of  it  em- 
ployed in  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  ?  By   what  process 
(if  the  carbonic  acid  is  formed  exterior  to  the  seed,)  is  car- 
bon acidified   in  so  low   a  temperature  ?   Mr.  Ellis   both  on 
the  subject  of  the  germination  of  seeds,  and  also  in  the  ve- 
getation of  plants,and  respiration,  adopts  the  hypothesis  that 
there  is  no  absorption  of  oxygen  either  by    the  seed,  by  the 
plant,    or   by   the   animal  ;     but   that    universally    carbon 
is  emitted  as  a  species  of  excretion,  and    that   the  oxygen 
combiries^wilh  it  exterior  to  seed,  plant,  or  animal.     If  this 
be  true,  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  is  of  course   expended   in 
the  formation  of  carbonic  acid. 
He  observes  that     "- 

'  To  suppose  this  oxygen  gas  to  be  taken  up  by  the  seed  by  the 
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operaticm  of  chemical  affinity, necessarily  implies  its  previous  separa- 
tion from  the  nitrogen  gas  with  which  it  was  united  ;  but  how  could 
this  be  done  unless  the  seed  presented  something  to  the  air,  which 
had  a  stronger  affinity  to  its  oxygen  than  the  nitrogenous  portion 
lias?  And  what  could  it  offer  but  moisture  and  carbon  ?  Moisture 
however  does  not  decompose  air  ;  and  if  carbon  be  ih  agent  must 
not  carbonic  acid  be  at  once  formed  ?  And  if  this  acid  be  thus 
formed,  exterior  to  the  seed,  and  out  of  the  oxygen  gas  in  contact 
with  it,  how  can  we  hold  that  gas  to  be  first  singly  taken  in  by  the 
seed,  and  expelled  afterwards  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  ?  To 
say  that  the  air  is  attracted  in  its  undecomposed  state,  necessarily 
requires  proof  of  the  existence  of  c«?rtain  cavities  in  the  seed  wher<;: 
it  can  be  retained  :  for  as  the  nitrogen  gas  neither  suffers  nor  pro- 
tluces  change,  it  must  be  completely  expelled  after  the  oxygen  is 
abstracted  from  it.  Lastly  M.  de  Saussure  has  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  carbonic  acid  formed  in  germination'  contains  in  it 
prefiscly  the  quantity  of  oxygen  gas  that  has  disappeared  :  and  al- 
though, from  the  difference  of  opinion  which  prevails  concerning  the 
actual  proportions  of  the  elemcnfs  which  constitute  this  substance 
this  cannot  be  positively  assumed,  yet  the  near  proportions  which, 
in  our  own  experiments,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Saussure  and  Cruick- 
shank,  the  two  gases  bear  to  each  other  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  process,  renders  it  extremely  probable.  If  this  opinion  be  well 
founded,  no  part  of  the  oxygen  can  be  retained  by  the  seed,  and  we 
may  conclude,  therefore,  with  M.  de  Saussure,  that  none  of  it  is 
cither  attracted  or  absorbed.* 

Tt  is  obvious  that  miTch  of  this  reasoning  is  founded  more 
upon  the  argumentum  adignorantiam  than  any  direct  proof  of 
the  system  Mr.  E.  wishes  to  estal^Iish  :  this  loo  is  the  sort  of 
argument  which  may  be  retorted  by  an  adver&ary  with  equal 
force.  It  may  in  retu-in  be  very  properly  asked,  how  can 
carbon  unite  with  oxygen  in  the  common  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere?  Experiment  seems  to  be  indirect  contradiction 
to  the  possibility  of  such  an  union.  If  nothing  is  necessary 
but  the  excretion  of  caibon  ;  if  the  oxygen  is  neither  ab- 
sorbed, nor  even  in  its  proper  form  comes  in  contact  with 
the  secreting  membrane,  what  is  the  office  that  it  performs? 
To  convert,  it  will  be  said,  tlie  carbon  into  an  acid.  But 
this  being  done  out  of  the  body,  why  should  death  immedi- 
ately ensue  frou)  its  suspension,  though  but  for  two  or  thtee 
minutes  ?  If  therefore  this  hypothesis  is  really  correct,  and 
h  shall  be  proved  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  really  formed 
exterior  to  the  organized  substance,  from  whicli  it  seeuis  to 
be  emitted,  we  think  it  must  probably  the  effect  of  some 
double  decomposition,  the  elements  of  which  have  not  hi- 
therto been  thoroughly  ascertained.  Besides,  it  is  allowed 
Vbatcatbonic  acid  is  emitted  from  the  seed  wlien  there  is  not 
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a  particle  of  oxygen  present,  but  when  the  seed  isi  confined 
entirely  in  nitrogen  or  in  hydrogen  gas.  We  thiiak  it  not 
a  sufficient  answer  to  say,  ihat  in  this  case  germination  is 
wholly  at  a  stand,  and  the  carbonic  acid  arises  from  a  de- 
composition of  the  substance  of  the  seed.  We  know  that  a 
similar  and  partial  decomposition  is  not  perpetually  going 
on  during  the  progress  of  germination  ;  and  doubt  not  that 
in  all  animal  bodies,  likewise,  a  part  of  their  substance  is  un- 
dergoing an  analogous  decomposition,  which  it  niay  be  im- 
proper to  term  putrefaction^  but  which  probably  in  many 
points  resembles  the  tirst  stage  of  it.  We  have  noticed  this 
point  more  particularly  now,  that  wre  may  be  spared  the 
necessity  of  recurring  to  it  in  our  review  of  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  work,  since  Mr.  Ellis  has  transferred  the  same 
chain  of  argument  which  he  uses  on  the  subject  of  germina- 
tion to  vegetation  and  respiration.  We  must  confess  that 
he  has  supported  his  hypothesis  with  considerable  ingenuity; 
but  we  are  not  satisHed  that  he  has  determined  the  question, 
and  wish  that  he  had  been  more  anxious  to  increase  our 
stock  of  facts  than  to  accommodate  those  we  already  possess 
to  a  preconceived  and  doubtful  hypothesis. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  work  treats  of  the  changes  ilfi" 
duced  on  the  air  hi/  the  vegetation  of  plants.  After  distinc;tly 
recounting  the  agency  of  moisture,  heat,  and  light,  he  is  na- 
turally led  to  advert  to  a  theory  of  Dr.  Priestly,  which  has 
been  very  generally  adopted,  though  even  at  its  first  pr  opo* 
sal  the  evidence  in  favour  of  it  was  very  defective.  But  the 
supposed  beauty  of  the  final  cause  which  it  seemed  to  dis- 
close, has  induced  both  chemists  and  physiologists  to  exa- 
mine very  superficially  the  facts  upon  which  this  o'pinioa 
has  been  maintained.  The  theory  we  allude  to  i^s  that 
which  attributes  a  mehoration  of  the  atmosphere,  to  the 
growth  of  vegetables  ;  so  that  it  was  concluded  that  the  pro- 
cess of  vegetation  was  in  its  consequences  directly  the  re- 
verse of  respiration  and  combustion.  This  opmioii,  it  must 
be  remembered,  in  behalf  of  a  man  of  deserved  *iminence, 
and  who  we  believe,  though  often  mistaken,  never  wilfully 
supported  a  falsehood  on  any  subject  whatever,  was  adopted 
before  its  author  had  discovered  any  correct  means  of  ana- 
lyzing the  air  ;  and  subsequent  facts,  though  they  did  not 
seem  strong  enough  to  require  him  formally  to  retract  hisi 
opinion,  yet  obviously  sliook  his  confidence  in  his  former 
conclusions,  and  his  mind  seems  finally  to  have  remained  in 
a  state  of  uncertainty  on  the  point..  The  experiments  of 
the  accurate  and  sagacious  Scheele  were  uniformly  in  con- 
tradiction  to   Dr.   i'riestly*s  inferences;  and  finally,   Mr. 
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Ellis  has  in  this  chapter  of  hisvvork^  so  fully  disproved  themp 
that  we  doubt  not  that  the  question  may  be  considered  as 
finally  put  to  rest.  Dr.  Ingenhouz  and  Mr.  Gough  have 
shewn  that  vegetables^  like  animals,  do  not  grow  in  pure 
nitrogen  gas;  but  if  either  atmospheric  air  or  oxygen  gas 
have  access  to  the  leaves,  they  vegetate  freely  ;  oxygen  gas 
is  therefore  necessary  to  vegetation.  Dr.  Woodhouse  shewed 
that  carbonic  acid  is  produced  in  theprocess  of  vegetation. 
Mr.  Ellis  has  confirmed  those  experiments;  he  lias  found 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  disappear,  carbpnic  acid  to  be 
formed  ;  and  by  contriving  to  make  the  vegetables  grow 
without  ihe  aid  of  mould  (as  mustard  seed  will  upon  mois- 
tened flannel)  he  has  proved  that  the  acid  is  formed  by  the 
vegetable  itself  in  contact  with  oxygen  gus.  If  the  plants 
be  kept  confined  in  a  portion  of  common  air  long  enough, 
every  particle  of  oxygen  disappears,  after  which  the  plants 
decay,  and  when  withdrawn  yield  a  putrid  smell.  In  vege- 
tation, as  in  germination,  the  nitrogen  gas  of  the  air  seems 
to  be  wholly  inert. 

Another  idea,  which  seems  equally  unfounded,  is  that 
carbonic  ncid  is  taken  up  by  the  vegetable,  which  has  been 
snpposecl  to  rfetain  its  carbon,  and  lo'emit  its  oxygen.  The 
experimenls  of  Mr.  Ellis  completely  refute  this  notion, 
which  involves  the  strange  incongruity  of  supposing  the 
same  substance  to  be  at  once  both  a  species  of  food  and  ex- 
crement. Saussure,  indeed,  has  been  said  to  liave  destroyed 
the  Tegelation  of  plants  by  inclosing  a  quantity  of  lime  in 
the  vessels  in  which  they  were  confined.  But  granting  the' 
correc3tness  of  the  experiment,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
theetVect  is  produced  by  the  absence  of  carbonic  acid.  Lime 
absorbs-water  with  much  greediness:  and  Mr.  Ellis  sup- 
"poses  with  much  probability  that  to  the  abstraction  of  mois- 
ture is  owing  the  destructive  effect  upon  the  plant,  and  he 
3ias  coniirmed  this  explication  by  some  direct  experiments 
properly  adapted  to  that  end.  It  must  undoubtedly  be  al- 
lowed thatasolution  of  carbonic  acid  in  water  is  decomposed 
by  solar  light  acting  on  the  leaves  of  vegetables;  but  the 
experiments  of  Count  Rum  ford  have  proved  that  the  orga- 
nized structure  of  the  leaf  is  not  essential  to  the  separation 
of  oxygen  in  this  experiment:  dried-  leaves,  fibres  of  raw 
silk,  and  even  glass  serves  as  well.  But  were  it  even  other- 
wise, Mr.  Ellis  well  observes,  that  the  circumstances  are  so 
different  from  those  of  natural  vegetation,  that  they  cannot 
be  received  as  proofs  of  the  same  actions. 

The  changes  produced  in  air   by  animal  respiration  are 
tlreated  of  in  two  chapters  ^  one  appropriated  to  the  rcspjV 
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ration  of  insects,  rcorms,  fishes,  atid  amphibious  animals  ;  the 
second  to  the  respiration  of  birds,  of  quadrupeds,  and  of  man. 
We  have  so  recently  noticed  the  experiments  of  Spallanzani 
on  the  subject  of  the  respiration  of  insects,  Sec.  whom  indeed 
j\lr.  Ellis  principally  follows,  that  we  need  say  no  more  than 
that  in  most  of  the  main  facts  he  agrees  with  the  Italian  phi- 
losopl.er.  VVe  ourselves  ventured  to  suggest  that  some  errors 
had  found  their  way  in  the  experiments  from  which  Spal- 
lanzani concluded  that  snails  consume  a  small  portion  of  the 
nitrogenous  portion  of  the  air.  Mr.  Ellis  has  more  mi- 
nutely criticized  these  experiments;  a«d  has  shown  that  the 
results  of  different  trials  are  so  discordant  that  little  depen- 
danee  can  be  placed  upon  them.  If  to  this  we  oppose  the 
contradictory  and  apparently  decisive  experiments  of 
Vauquelin,  there  will  be  little  hazard  in  believing  that  na- 
ture is  uniform,  and  that  insects  in  general  like  other  ani- 
mals leave  the  nitr^)gen  of  the  air  they  breathe  unaltered. 

Many  have  been  the  atlemj)ts  to  estimate  the  quantity  of 
air  taken  into  the  lungs  by  a  single  natural  inspiration  ;  and 
the  various  and  inconsistent  conclusions  of  different  experi- 
mentalists shows  the  extreme  difficulty  of  arriving  at  cer- 
tainty, though  the  natural  obstacles  seem  to  be  far  from  in- 
surmountable. The  lowest  estimate  makes  the  quantity  about 
ly  cubic   inches  ;  the  highest    raises  it  to  iO.     The  weight 
of  numbers  favours   the  latter  computation.     The  mode  of 
conducting   the    experiment   ad<jpted    by  Dr.    Menzies   is 
deemed  by  Mr.  Ellis  to  be  the  most  unexceptionable;  who 
likewise  makes  it  amount  nearly  to  forty  inches.     Mr.  Ellis 
has  taken  much  pain^  to  collect  and  compose  the  statements 
of  different  writers  on  the   principal  facts  regarding  human 
respiration.    He  concludes  on  the  whole  that  the  greatest  di- 
minution of  the  capacity  of  the  chest  will  bear  to  its  great- 
est expansion  the  proportion  of  41  to  241    nearly.      If  the 
same  quantity  of  air  be  repeatedly  respired  it  loses  more  and 
more' of  its  bulk;  and  it  would  seem  ihat  the  diminution 
proceeds  in  higher  ratio,   the  longer  \i  has  been  respired. 
Mr.  Davy  attributes  this  to  a  '  rapid  absorption  of  the  elastic 
fluid  through  the  moist  coats  of  the  pulmonary  veins.' 

*  It  happens  rather  unfortunately  for  this  opinion,*  observes 
Mr.  Ellis,  '  that  in  the  natural  respiration  of  atmospheric  air,  a 
very  small  diflft-rence  exists  between  the  inspired  and  expired  volumes, 
though  the  powers  of  absorption,  if  such  there  be,  must  then  be  act- 
ing in  their  greatest  vigour;  whilst  under  an  almost  total  exhaustion 
of  muscular  and  vital  power,  this  absorption  is  considered  to  take 
place  in  an  extraordinary  degree/ 
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But  this  is  far  from  satisfactory  :  for  undoubtedly  if  such 
an  absorption  takes  place  it  must  be  reckoned  a  consequence 
of  a  pure  chemical  process,  as  much  as  the  union  oroxygen 
with  carbon,  according  to  Mr.  Ellis's  own  hypothesis;  and 
when  the  vital  powers  are  in  themselves  perfect,  there 
may  be,  and  probably  are,  convulsive  motions  performed 
with  more  than  natural  force,  the  efforts  of  nature  to  make 
every  possible  advantage  of  the  unnatural  situaiion  in  which 
the  animal  is  placed.  For  our  own  parts  we  can  see  neither 
difficulty  nor  incongruity  in  supposing  aerial  substances  to 
be  absorbed  by  the  animal  fluids  ;  and  if  further  experiments 
should  prove  this  not  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  oxy- 
gen inspired  into  the  lungs,  we  should  believe  this  to  be  more 
a  mechanical  effect  than  to  proceed  from  a  complete  in- 
aptitude to  chemical  union.  Perhaps  a  thin  layer  of  carbo- 
nic acid  perpetually  secreted  from^  or  formed  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  Jungs  may  prevent  the  oxygen  from  coming 
within  the  sphere  of  chemical  action. 

It  must  be  conceded  to  Mr.  Ellis  ihat  he  has  rendered  it 
very  probable  that  in  the  act  of  respiration  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  v.'hich  disappears  and  that  of  carbonic  acid  which 
is  produced  are  proportionate  to  each  other.  This  however 
is  far  from  proving  the  direct  conversion  of  the  one  into  the 
other.  If  a  quantity  of  acid  were  poured  upon  marble,  the 
proportion  between  the  acid  which  disappears  and  the 
carbonic  acid  produced  would  be  also  constant.  And 
though  oxygen  enters  so  largely  into  the  composition  of 
the  carbonic  acid,  yet  the  union  with  carbon  may  so  totally 
alter  its  properties,  as  indeed  is  the  truth  in  common  chemi- 
cal experiments,  that  these  substances  may  be  deemed  se- 
parate (Elements,  acting  upon  any  third  substance  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  affinity.  Whether  the  whole  of  the  oxy- 
gen which  disappears  is  exactly  equal  to  that  which  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  acid,  is  a  point  of  the  first  con- 
sequence to  determine,  and  which  indeed  would  go  very 
far  towards  settling  tl.e  question.  But  on  this  head  Mr. 
Ellis  candidly'  acknowledges,  that  it  has  not  hitherto  been 
determmed  how  much  is  the  diminution  of  the  bulk  of  the 
air  by  the  act  of  respiration, 

*  Amid  such  contradictory  results/  he  observes,  *  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  a  conclusion  can  be  drawn  which  shall  truly  express 
the  amount  of  the  diminution  in  question  :  and  indeed,  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  powers  which  govern  respiration,  and  the  various 
circumstances  which  sensibly  affect  that  process,  we  cannot  but 
conhider  the  actual  loss  of  Pu1k  which  the  air  suffers  by  a   single 
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respiration,  as  in  its  nature  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to 
determine,* 

This  is  too  st,rong  perhaps;  bul  till  this  is  determined,  all 
contention  on  the  subject  is  but  a  fruitless  war  of  words. 

The  fifth  chapter  treats  of  the  source  of  the  carbon  which 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  acid  discovered  after  ger- 
mination, &c.  That  it  is  furnished  by  the  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal body  perhaps  hardly  required  the  formality  of  a  proof. 
But  Mr.  Ellis  has  enriched  this  chapter  by  introducing  the 
Taluable  experiment  of  M.  Huber.  This  philosopher  has 
observed  that  both  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  gas  attract  a  car*- 
bonated  matter,  (carbon,  says  Mr,  Ellis,  but  this  is  difficult 
of  proof)  from  germ inatijig  seeds  ;  which  is  converted  into 
carbonic  acid  by  oxygen,  even  in  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere. This  valuable  fact  may  perhaps  afford  a  clue  to 
unravel  the  mystery,  in  which  these  processes  of  nature  are 
at  present 'involved.  But  till  common  charcoal  in  its  ac- 
knowledged form  can  be  rendered  soluble  either  in  th^ 
natural  gases  or  in  water,  to  assume  these  compounds 
to  be  mere  solutions  of  carbon  is,  we  think,  perfectly  gra- 
tuitous. 

In  the  course  of  the  inquiry  into  the  source  of  the  carbon 
emitted  from  organised  bodies,  Mr.  E.  takes  occasion 
to  examine  the  different  authorities  for  and  against  the  ex- 
cretion of  air  from  the  surface  of  the  human  body.  Many  emi- 
nent physiologists  have  thought,  that  carbonic  acid  ex- 
haled from  this  surface,  and  that  the  purity  of  the  air  con- 
tiguous to  it  was  diminished.  He  concludes  on  the  whole  that 
there  is  no  aeriform  perspiration  ;  and  that  the  facts  which 
have  been  adduced  in  support  of  this  hypothesis  are  falla*- 
cious.  This  is  a  conclusion  which  we  do  not  feel  inclined  to 
controvert. 

Mr.  Ellis  attributes  to  the  exhalent  vessels  of  the  lungs  the 
power  of  omitting  the  carbon,  which  is  changed  into  carbo- 
nic acid.  This  is  a  Very  useless  speculation,  since  according 
to  his  own  concessions,  no  organised  structure  is  necessary 
to  the  formation  of  the  acid.  A  clot  of  blood,  scum,  or 
.even  the  shell  of  the  egg  is  found  quite  adequate  to  produce 
.this  effect,  when  in  contact  with  atmospheric  air. 

Mr.  Ellis  concludes  his  Inquiry  with  considerations  on 
the  phenomena  which  arise  from  the  changes  induced  on  th4 
air  by  the  living  functions  of  vegetables  and  animals.  The 
heal  which  is  produced,  an^  which  in  various  degrees  is  com- 
mon to  all  organized  and  living  beings,  is  the  most  important 
©f  these.  Heat  is  evolved  by  germination,  bj  vegetation. 
Chit.  Rev.  VoL  14.  July,  1808,  Y 
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and  by  the  respiration  of  animals.  Mr.  Ellis  altribures  the 
evolution  of  beat  to  the  great  specific  heat  of  oxygen  gas,  and 
the  consequent  extrication  of  it,  by  its  change  into  carbo- 
nic acid.  He  adopts  then  without  modification  the  ingeni- 
ous theory  of  Dr.  Crauford.  But  we  meet  with  no  facts  with 
which  those  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  obscure  and  in- 
tricate subject  are  not  already  familiar.  Perhaps  we  ought 
from  this  to  except  the  experiments  of  M.  Huber  concerning 
the  heat  given  out  by  the  spadicesof  the  arum  corifolium  dur- 
ing the  processof  fecundation.  This  plant  grows  in  Mada- 
gascar and  the  Isle  of  France.  V^y  tying  five  of  these  spadices 
round  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  the  mercury  was  raised 
near  60o  (if  there  be  no  error  in  the  numbers)  above  that  in 
another,  which  was  used  as  a  standard  of  comparison. 
When  twelve  flowers  were  used,  the  heat  was  still  by  several 
degrees  greater.  This  power  of  producing  heat  is  much  grea- 
ter in  the  male  part  of  the  spadices  than  in  the  female,  it 
appears  that  this  singular  property  is  confined  to  the  exte- 
rior surfaces  of  the  spadices,  for  the  pith,  when  the  exterior 
surface  has  been  removed  does  not  raise  the  thermometer ; 
and  the  exterior  surfaces,  under  this  treatment,  still  retain 
their  power.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  this  production  of 
heat,  that  the  atmosphere  should  be  in  contt^ct  with  the 
surface;  and  the  air  is  greatly  deteriorated  by  the  process. 
There  certainly  appears  then  to  be  a  strong  analogy  to  ani- 
mal respiration  in  a  process  carried  on  by  vegetable  organs. 
We  wish  Mr.  Ellis  had  taken  the  trouble  to  reduce  his 
thermometrical  degrees  to  Farenheit*s  scale.  We  find  dif- 
ferent scales  used  in  two  successive  pages;  without  the 
smallest  advertisement  to  the  reader  on  the  subject.' 

We  think  Mr.  E!Us  has  occasionally  indulged  too  much 
in  jejune  and  hypothetical  reasonings  ;  insomuch  that  we 
have  found  it  sometimes  irksome  to  follow  him.  But  the 
philosophical  inquirer  will  feel  obliged  to  him  for  having 
brought  together  such  a  mass  of  valuable  information  on  a 
most  important  subject  of  research  ;  and  if  he  has  destroyed 
the  delusion  of  some  false  but  pleasing  theories  he  has  re- 
placed it  by  demonstrating  the  universal  harmony  which 
exists  among  all  organized  and  animated  beings,  and  the 
udmirable  simplicity  of  nature  in  producing  the  most  com* 
plicated  and  stupeadous  results. 
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RELIGION. 

Art,  17. — A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Paul, 
Bedford,  before  the  Rev.  Dr.  Shepherd,  Archdeacon,  at  the 
annual  Visitation  of  the  Clergy,  held  on  Thursday,  the  \^th 
of  May,  1808.  By  the  Rev.  Joshua  Morton,  Vicar  of  Risely, 
in  the  County  of  Bedford,  and  Chaplain  to  his  Royal  Ilighnest 
the  Prince  of  JVales,     4to.     Riyiugton.     180S. 

THE  very  uncharitable,  very  injudicious,  and,  as  we  think,  ille- 
gal sentence  which  has  lately  been  passed  on  Mn  Stone,  by  a  pre- 
late,  who,  at  a  public  visitation  some  years  ago,  recommended  his 
clergy  to  study  the  writings  of  a  male  and  a  female  melhodist, 
videlicetyMr.  William  VVilberforce,  and  Missor  Mrs.  Hannah  More, 
seems  to  have  operated  on  many  timid  or  interested  members  in  the 
establishment,  a  more  than  usual  propensity  to  forsake  the  light 
of  reason,  of  learning,  and  of  criticism;  and  to  run  open-mouthed 
after  favour  and  preferment  in  the  labyrinth  of  mystery.  Original 
sin,  Trinity^  and  Atonement^  are  the  favourite  terms,  the  hocus 
pocus  of  methodism,  which  he  who  can  bray  out  from  the  pulpit 
with  the  least  meaning  and  the  most  sound,  is  sure  to  be  heard  with 
most  attention,  and  to  be  cried  up  to  the  skies  as  an  orthodox  di- 
vine ;  that  is,  a  divine  without  three  clear  ideas  in  his  head  ;  but 
with  a  countless  stock  of  intolerance  in  his  heart.  What  is  com- 
monly called  orthodoxy,is  nothing  but  a  compound  of  words,  without 
sense,  but  which  are  strung  together  with  metaphoric  ribbands,  fill 
the  gew-gaw  pleases  the  eye  of  ignorance,  and  the  deluded  multi- 
tude, who  mistake  appearance  for  reality,  show  for  sub^itance,  andl 
sound  for  sense,  turn  up  their  eyes  and  *  wonder  with  a  stupid  look 
of  praise.'  This  kind  of  orthodoxy,  though  it  may  make  fools 
stare,  and  hypocrites  whine,  will  excite  the  indignation  of  the 
wise,  and  the  sorrow  of  the  good.  For  true  religion  is  a  plain 
thing,  which  a  plain  man  may  understand.  It  has  no  mysteries,  no 
obscurity,  no  perplexing  doctrines,  no  indefinite  phraseology. 
It  is  the  gift  of  the  Father  of  lights;  and  it  is  indeed  in  the  truths 
which  it  teaches,  and  the  precepts  which  it  inculcates  as  clear  to  the 
mind  and  conscience  of  man,  as  the  lustre  of  the  sun  is  to  bis  cor« 
poreai  sight.  But,  says  Mr.  Morton — *  Can  the  fact  that  God 
was  maiufested  in  thejiesh  to  redeem  mankind,  be  objected  to  be- 
cause It  is  mysterious  ?  The  mystery  is  with  God,  the  blessing  is 
ours.  Shall  not  he  who  caters  for  the  sparrow,  be  allowed  to  pur- 
sue his  own  methods  when  he  stoops  io  save  a  world?*  Without 
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staying  to  remark  on  the  confused  reasoning,  unmeaning  rant,  and 
vitiated  taste  which  aTe  evident  in  this  and  other  parts  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ton's sermon,    we  beg  leave  to  tell  him  that  there  is  something  to- 
tally irreconcileable  in   the  ideas   of  a  revelation  and  a  mystery. 
The  word  mystery,   which    comes    from   the     Greek    Mya;,   claudoy 
means  something  secret  or  concealed.     But  how  can  we   call  that 
a  revelation,  which  is  in  fact  unrevealed^  That  is  a  mystery  which 
is  unievealed,  hut  that,  which  is  revealed,  is  no  longer  a  mystery. 
The  doctrine    of  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  was  a   myS' 
ifer^/ to  the  apostles  till   he  revealed  or  made  it  known   to    them. 
The  doctrine  of  the  admission  of   the  Gentiles,  and  the   rejection 
of   the  Jews  were  mysteries,  or  secrets  only  till  they  were  revealed  ; 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  itself  could   no    longer  be   considered 
?.s  a  mystery  after  it  had  been  demonstrated  by  a  palpable  exempli- 
jScation  of  the  truth.    Mysteries  are  the  characteristic  of  a  false  reli- 
gion,butthey  are  never  incorporated  in  the  substanceof  a  true.  Thus 
the  Greeks  and  the  Egyptians  had  their   mysteries  which  were  not 
communicated  to  vulgar  eyes.     But  Christianity,  which  is  a  simple 
doctrine,  and  intended  as  a  rule  of  life  for  the  ignorant  rather  than 
a  matter  of  speculation  for  the  curious,  rejects  the  arts  of  impos« 
ture  and  the  aid  of  mystery.     The  tricks  of  jugglers  have  not  been 
interwoven  with  the  communications  of  the  Deity.     The  substance 
of  Christianity  may  be  condensed  into  a  few  simple  propositions,  the 
practical  influence  of  which  will  be  found  to  extend  through  all  the 
diversified  relations  of  human  life  :  There  is  one  God,  the  maker  of 
heaven  and  earth, the  friend  and  the  father  of  mankind.  Jesus  Christ 
^s  the  beloved  son  of  God,  his  messenger  of  truth,  of  love,  of  solace, 
and  of  hope  to  man.     The  goodness  of  God  which  was  exemplified 
in  the  life  of  Christ,  was  designed  as  ih«  pattern  of  human  imitation^ 
To  do  to  others  as  we  would  that  others  should  do  to  us,  is  the  sub- 
stance of  Christian  morals  ;    the  evidence  of  faith  and    the  essence 
of  charity.     The  beingof  man  is  not  terminated  by  death;  but  is 
to  be  continued  in  a  state  of  perfect  retribution,  in   which  every  in- 
dividual will  receive  according  to  the  good  or  the  evil  which  he  has 
done  in  this  probationary  life.     This  is  an  abstract  of  the  Christian 
doctrine,    in  which  there  is   nothing  mysterious  nor  concealed,  no 
cause  of  bitterness  nor  matter  of  dispute.     These  few  plain    points 
are  all  the  articles  which  can  be  requisite  for  any  na^zowa/ church  ; 
and.a  church  founded  on  these  few  articles,  would  be  established 
on  a  rock.     Every  rational  man,  every  lover  of  virtue  would  hasten 
into  her  sanctuary,  and  offer  to  the  Father  of  Spirits  that  incense 
of  piety,  of  supplication  and  of  praise  which  streams  from  a  peni- 
tential, from  a  humble,  from  a  benevolent,and  a  grateful  heart. — Our 
bosoms  expand  with  delight  when  we  contemplate  the  blessed  fruits 
of  peace  and  righteousness  which  would  be  the  certain  elTect  of  a  sys- 
tem of  worship  founded  on  this  broad  basis  of  reason,ofscripture,and 
of  charity.— When  will  our  statesmen  perceive  what  are  the  true  and 
real  uses  of  an  established  chircb  «?   And  when  will  our  dirines^  o»p 
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bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  learn  that  to  inculcate  what  is  mysteri^ 
ous  is  to  deform  the  b<?auty,  to  spoil  the  usefulness,  and  to  oittiage 
ihe  spirit  of  Christianity  !  !  !  • 

Art.  18. — A  Confutation  of  Atheism^  from  the  Laws  and  Cotim 
stitution  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies :  in  four  Discourses,  preached 
before  the  University  of  Cambridge^  with  an  Introduction^ 
Notes,  and  an  Appendix,  By  the  Rev.  S>  Vince,.  A.M.  F.R.S» 
Plumian  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  experimental  Philoso-' 
phy.     Svo.     Cambridge,   Deighton.  London,  Lunn,     1807. 

GOD  himself  has  written  the  confutation  of  atheism,  not  only  in 
the  whole  but  in  every  part  of  his  works.  Not  only  the  heavens,  the 
«un,the  moon,  and  the  stars  declare  the  being  of  a  God,  but  that 
being  is  evidentfrom  the  smallest  particle  of  organized  matter  that 
occupies  the  air,  the  earth,  or  the  ocean.  We  believe,  as  we  have  often 
said,  that  the  number  of  atheists  is  very  small  ;  and  that  a  teal  not 
an  affected  disbeliever  in  the  existence  of  a  God  is  one  ol  the  rarest 
phenomena  in  the  world.  We  are  convinced  not  only  that  the  re- 
currence is  prevented  by  the  cogency  of  proof  in  the  infinite  display 
of  wisdom  and  power,  which  surrounds  us  on  every  side,  but  that 
the  belief  in  a  God  is  one  of  the  sensations  which  marks  the  dawn 
of  intellectual  man.  The  necessity  of  a  first  cause  almost  irresis- 
tibly forces  itself  on  the  minds  of  children  ;  they  enquire  who  made 
this,  or  that  ?  they  proceed  from  one  link  of  causation  to  another; 
fell  the  mind  almost  instinctively  fixes  on  some  uncaused  and  prime 
mover  of  the  whole  scheme  of  things.  Hence  they  acquire  among 
the  first  rudiments  of  reason  a  sort  of  palpable  intuition  of  the 
Deity.  Among  those  convictions  which  we  can  trace  back  to  the 
earliest  peri«»d  of  our  lives,  where  recollection  seems  to  begin,  is 
that  of  a  first  cause,  or  an  uncaused  creator  of  all  that  we  behold. 
These  discourses  of  Mr.  Vince  are  the  production  of  a  mind  whicfai 
exhibits  strong  reasoning  powers.  We  have  perused  them  with  no 
common  satisfaction,  and  there  is  no  part  but  what  has  our  un- 
feigned approbation.  A  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Deity  is  some- 
times accompanied  with  a  disbelief  in  some  of  his  most  amiable 
attributes.  The  philosopher,  therefore,  who  endeavours  to  establish 
^he  conviction  of  his  wisdom  and  power  will  take  care  to  incorporate 
this  proof  with  that  of  his  benevolence.  This  has  not  been  entirely 
neglected  by  the  author  of  the  present  performance.  We  heartily 
subscribe  to  the  probability  of  the  following  supposition.  ♦  The 
disappearance  of  some  stars  may  be  the  destruction  of  those  sys- 
tems at  the  times  appointed  by  the  Deity,  when  the  corruptible 
must  put  on  incorruption,  and  the  mortal  must  put  on  immortality; 
and  the  appearance  of  new  stars  may  be  the  formation  of  new  sys- 
tems, for  new  races  of  beings,  then  called  into  existence,  to  adore 
the  works  of  their  creator.  Thus  may  we  conceive  the  Deity  to  have 
been  employed  from  all  eternity,  and  thus  confciuue  to  be  employed. 
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for  endless  ages,  forming  new  systems  of  beinj2;5  to  adore  him,  and 
transplanting  the  upright  into  the  regions  of  bliss,  where  they  may 
have  better  opportunities  of  meditating  on  his  works  ;  and  rising  in 
their  enjoyments,  go  on  to  contemplate  system  after  system  through 
the  boundless  universe/ 


POLITICS. 

Art.  19. — The  Economists  refuted;  or,  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Advantages  derived  from  Trade , 
with  Observations  on  the  Expediency  of  making  Peace  zmth 
France^  and  an  Appendix,  discussing  the  Policy  of  prohibiting 
Corn  in  the  Distilleiies,  By  R.  Torrensy  Esq.  8vo,  Odd  v. 
1808. 

THIS  is  the  production  of  a  candid,  penetrating,  and  reflecting 
mind.  The  reasoning  is  close,  perspicuous,  and  acute.  It  fur- 
iiishes  in  conjunction  with  the  excellent  pamphlet  of  Mr.  iMiil 
which  we  reviewed  in  a  former  number,  a  very  able  and  satisfactory 
refutation  of  the  theory  which  has  lately  been  maintained  by  Messrs. 
Spence,  Cobbett,  and  other  persons  who  have  advocated  the  maxims 
of  the  economists.  Messrs.  Spence  and  Cobbett  say  that  trade  is 
merely  an  exchange  of  commodities,  and  consequently  makes  no 
•addition  to  the  wealth  of  a  country;  but  do  not  the  facilities  of  ex- 
change which  trade  supplies  constitute  the  motive  to  the  multipli- 
cation of  articles  of  utility,  convenience  and  enjoyment?  Do  they 
not  consequently,  contribute  to  the  increase  of  wealth?  Without 
home  trade,  no  individual  would  produce  more  of  any  article  than 
was  requisite  for  his  own  immediate  necessities.  Without  foreign 
trade  no  individual  would  produce  more  of  any  commodity  than 
was  requisite  for  the  home  supply.  Both  the  home  and  the  foreign 
trade,  therefore,  unite  in  supplying  motives  to  production,  in  sti- 
mulating the  vigorous  activity  of  industry,  and  consequently  in  in- 
creasing the  stock  of  national  wealth:  but  the  home  trade  does 
this  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  foreign  ;  because  in  the 
former  the  advantages  are  all  coniincd  to  the  same  country,  and  in 
the  foreign  they  are  shared  with  another  country. 

The  productive  powers  of  labour  are  increased  by  the  division 
of  labour;  but  the  division  of  labour,  as  we  may  see  in  almost 
every  street  in  the  metropolis,  will  always  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
crease of  trade  or  the  addition'al  facility  of  exchange.  In  the 
ruder  states  of  society  the  whole  of  any  manufacture  must  be  con- 
ducted by  one  individual,  but  as  trade  increases  and  the  facilities  of 
exchange  multiply,  the  labour  which  was  confined  to  one  is  divided 
among  many.  The  quality  of  ihe  manufacture  is  thus  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  superior  skill  which  is  displayed  in  the  particular  parts; 
and  the  power  of  producing  ir,  and  consequently  the  qwanti'.y  of  the 
product,  jare  considerably  increased,      'J  bus  a  propfutionaie  uddi- 
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tion  is  made  to  the  stock  of  public  wealth,  as  far  as  by   that  wealth 
we  mean  the  whole  collective    mass   of  disposable   articles  of  use, 
convenience   or  enjoyment.     The  increased  facilities  of   exchange 
will  always  increase  the  division   of  labour;  for    according  to  the 
common  operative  principles  of  human  nature  every  man  is  anxious 
to  make  the  most  of  his  industry,  or  to  make  his   labour  contribute 
most  to  his  advantage.     But  he  will  always  labour  to    most  advan- 
tage whose  active  powers  are  confiiied  to  one   species  of  productiire 
exertion,  in  which  habit  will  add,  in  an  almost  incalculable  degree, 
to  his  capacity  and  skill.— If  all  the  parts  of  a  watch  or  even   a   pia 
were  made  by  the  same  individual  no  small  portion  of  life  would  be 
spent  in  the  production;  but  when  owing  to  the  division  of  labour.the 
different  parts  are    constructed   by  different  individuals,   each  re- 
quires so  much  facility  in  his  particular  department  that  the  actual 
labour  is  abridged  by  the  division,  and  the  fabrication  of  watches  is 
accelerated  in  a  degree  which  it  would  be  otherwise  impossible    to 
attain.     The  same  thing  may  be    said    of  every  species    of  labour 
whether  it  relate  to  manufactures   or   agriculture.     The  division  of 
labour,  the  farther  it  can  be  carried,  the  more  it  tends  Co    increase 
the  capacity,  the  skill, and  the  produce  of  the  labourer,  and  to  add 
to  the  stock  of  individual  and  national  wealth.     But  the  celebrated 
truism  in  political  economy  that  the  demand  regulates  the  supply^ 
is  not  more  philosophically  correct  nor  more  demonstrably  certain 
than  this,  that  the  division  of  labour  is  proportioned  to   the  Jaci' 
lilies  of  exchange,  or,  in  other  words  to  the  degree  of  trade  whether 
foreign  or  domestic.     It  appears  lo  our  minds,  therefore,  as  clear  as 
the  proposition  that  two  added  to  three  make  five,   that  trade  does 
make  not  only  a  seeming  but  an  actual  addition   to  the  stock  of  na- 
tional wealth.     We  are  at  the  same  time  convinced  that  agriculture 
itself  which  the  economists  deem  the  only  basis  of  wealth,  never  can 
flourish  in  near  so  great  degree,   when  commerce   is   despised,    as 
where  it  is,  as  it  fortunately  is  in  Great  Britain,  cherished  with  af- 
fection and  prosecuted  even, with  enthusiasm.     To  those  among  our 
readers  who  have  been  deluded  by  the  sophistry  of  Messrs. Spence  and 
Cobbett  we  heartily  recommcn  i  the  powerlul  corrective  which  they 
will  find  in  the  present  admirable  production  of  Mr.  Torrens. 

Aut.  20. — A  Letter  to  W.  A.  Miles,  Esq.y  containing  some  Ob» 
servations  on  a  Letter  addressed  by  him  to  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  IFales,  By  Philopolites.  8yo.  1*.  Qd,  Riving- 
ton. 

MR.  Miles's  letter  to  the  prince  of  Wales  has  not  yet  come  under 
our  inspection,  so  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  whether  the  ani- 
ipadversions  of  the  present  writer  on  that  publication  be  accurate 
and  impartial,  or,  the  contrary.  In  some  opinions  we  agree,  in 
others  we  d i fie r  from  Philopolites;  but  we  feel  no  wish  and  see  no 
reason  to  call  in  question  his  manly  declaration,  that  he  is  'at- 
tached to  no  party  ;  patronized  by  ao  person  in  place  or  in  power, 
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itt  expectation  of  neither  commendation  nor  reward/  and  *  that  His 
pen  has  ever  conveyed  to  the  public  eye  the  real  and  unbiassed  sen- 
timents and  opinions  of  his.  heart.' 

POETRY. 

Art.  21. — Rtchmotid  Jclill,  a  descriptive  and  historical  Poem^ 
illustrative  of  the  pri/ncipal  Objects^  viewed  from  that  beau* 
tiful  Eminence.  Dex:orated  with  Engravings,  By  the  Author 
of  Indian  Antiquities,     Miliar.     1807. 

.  MR.  Maurice  has  ploughed  in  ihe  newiy  cultivated  field  of  oriental 
literature  with  considerable  diligence  and  success,and  earned  a  repu- 
tation with  which  he  had  better  have  remained  content.But  no:  Optat 
ephippia  bos.  This  is  not  the  first  time  he  has  displayed  a  passion  for 
the  turf  of  Helicon,  and  he  has  here  entered  his  Pegasus  for  a  sweep- 
stakes against  the  steeds  of  Denbam,  Pope,  Thomson,  Collins  and 
Gray.  We  apprehend  no  danger  of  his  running  out  of  the  coursse;  he 
certainly  will  not  come  in  neck  and  neck, nay  it  will  be  lucky  for  him 
if  the  Parnassian  jockey-club  decide  that  he  has  saved  his  distance. 
His  gait  is  shewy,  and  his  pace  tolerably  even ;  but  we  find  few 
symptoms  of  the  true  bred  poetical  racer.  The  concluding  linej^ 
will  give  a  just  idea  of  Mr.  Maurice's  style: 

*  Rise  dove-eyed  Peace,  and  on  thy  halcyon  wings 
Waft  the  rich  odours  of  a  thousand  springs  ; 
While  every  gale  that  round  the  compass  blows 
The  treasures  of  a  grateful  world  bestows. 
Or  if,  for  glorious  ends,  lo  all  unknown, 
Save  Him,  who  sits  on  Heaven's  eternal  throne, 
Whose  herald  angels  o'er  the  storm  preside, 
And  on  the  v;hirlwind's  light'ning  pinions  ride,  * 

War  still  must  rage,  and  o'er  this  darkened  sphere 
Gaul's  ruthless  tyrant  urge  his  dire  career. 
May  the  bright  cherubim  in  ilames  array'd 
Descend  in  glory  with  that  two-edged  blade, 
Which  darting  every  way  its  dazzling  beam 
•    lUumin'd  Exien  with  its  fiery  stream, 

And  hovering  round  Britaimia*s  guarded  shore, 
The  bright  eftulgence  of  its  glory  pour. 
Her  valiant  ofispring  cherish'd  by  the  rays, 
Her  foes  consum'd  by  the  devouring  bla^e,' 

Art.  22. — Northernhay,  a  Poem:  addressed  to  Solitude;  with 
an  iniroductorif  Sonnet.  By  James  Kemp,  ^to.  Is.  6d. 
Taylor. 

THIS  poem,  if  such  it  may  Ij  called,  consists  of  one  hundre^l  and 
four  verses  which  are  printed  on  paper  of  a  very  exeellfent   fabhc. 
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We  heartily  wish  that  we  could  say  as  much  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  verse  ;  but  we  should  be  doing  an  injustice  to  Mr.  Kemp  as  well 
as  to  ourselves  if  we  were  to  bestow  praise  where  no  praise  is  due. 

Art.  23. — The  Turtle-dove^  a  Tale.  By  a  Gentleman  ;  tvithfive 
Engravings^  from  the  tlegant  Designs  of  Casp.  Delap,  Is,  6cf, 
Baldwin.     1808. 

THIS  turtle  appears  to  have  been  an  experimentalist  in  matri* 
mony.  He  first  marries  a  skylark,  who  mounts  to  the  skies  while  he 
in  vain  attempts  to  emulate  her  flight.  This  lady  gets  caught  in  a 
snare  ;  after  which  he  chuses  for  his  conjugal  associate  a  waddling 
quail,  but  he  finds  her  to  be  a  modish  lady  who  regards  not  the 
unity  of  love.  He  next  affiances  himself  to  a  jay,  who  turns  out  a 
grievous  scold,  and  rails  and  torments  him  till  he  is  reduced  to  skia 
and  bone.  As  soon  as  an  opportunity  occurs  he  flies  from  this  mi» 
serable  help-mate,  and  resolves  to  live  in  solitude  till  he  meets  with 
a  female  dove  of  the  same  genus,  species,  and  disposition^  with 
whom  of  course  he  enjoys  a  full  measure  of  felicity. 

Art.  24. — English  Translations  in  Poetry  and  Proses  from  -the 
Greek  Poets  and  Prose  Authors ;  consisting  of  a  chronolo*- 
gical  Series  of  the  most  valuable,  scarce^  and  faithful  Transm 
lations  extant,  and  several  never  before  published^  on  Morals^ 
JFIistorVj  Chronology,  Geography^  Drama,  Biography^  Natural 
History,  Poetryy  Tactics^  Pleadings,  Dialogues,  Epistles^  Ora- 
tory, Composition,  and  the  liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  in  general; 
•with  selected  and  new  Notes,  entirely  English^  Corrections,  Pre- 
faces, Lives,  Maps  and  Heads,  from  ancient  Statues,  Busts,Gems^ 
Medals  and  Paintings,  chronological,  and  mythological  2'ableSy  SfC. 
By  Francis  Lee,  A.  M.  Member  of  the  Asiatic  Society ,  ^c  Vo» 
lume  I.  Part  1st,     8vo.     Miller.     1808. 

MR.  Lee  informs  us  that  it  is  his  intention  to  publish  a  com- 
{)lete  series  of  English  translations  of  the  Greek  writers,  including 
poets,  orators,  historians,  critics,  &c.  which  he  proposes  to  com- 
prise in  27  volumes,  large  Svo.  printed  in  double  columns  with  a 
sele  tion  of  such  notes  only  as  are  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of 
the  text.  '  In  this  publication,'  says  Mr.  Lee,  *  general  know- 
ledge is  sought  to  be  communicated  through  the  medium  of  our 
own  tongue,  freed  from  the  dead  languages  and  united  with  concise- 
ness.'  *  The  English  style/  says  Mr.  Lee,  in  another  place, 
« is  corrected  in  various  places ;  obsolete  terms,  spellings,  idioms, 
and  inequalities  of  verses  are  adjusted,  but  with  as  sparing  a  hand 
as  possible.  Lives  and  prefaces  that  were  wanting,  .are  given  by 
the  editor.'  On  the  whole  we  approve  Mr.  Lee's  plan,  and  think 
that  it  will  be  very  acceptable  to  the  lovers  of  literature  in 
general  ;  but  we  must  suggest  to  him  the  propriety  of  affixing  some 
characteristic  mark  to  his  own  corrections,  improvements,  or  addi- 
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tTons  whether  in  the  text  or  in  the  notes.  Mr.  Lee  says  that  the 
introduction  of  such  marks  would  '  disfigure  the  pages  ^'  hut 
this  is  a  trivial  consideration,  compared  with  the  impjitance  of 
that  literary  honesty  which  gives  to  every  man  his  own.  Let  praise 
or  censure  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Lee  according  to  his  desert  ;  but  let 
\\jxi  not  sceic  to  obtain  praise  where  it  is  not  his  due,  nor  to  avoid 
censure  where  it  is.  We  are  decided  enemies  to  every  thing  that 
wears  the  appearance  of  literary  imposition.  In  the  notes  Mr.  L, 
should  mark  the  initials  of  the  persons  from  whom  they  are  taken  ; 
and  uhere  he  himself  makes  any  alterations  or  corrections  in  the 
criginal  translation,  it  behoves  him  as  an  act  of  common  justice  to 
the  author  and  to  the  public  not  to  do  it  without  acknowledgment. 
There  are  many  passages  in  Pope's  translation  of  Homer  which 
might  be  corrected  and  improved,  but  we  do  not  feel  willing  that 
this  adventurous  task  should  be  attempted  byMr.Lee  at  all;  but  if  he 
do  make  the  bold  attempt,  the  altered  passages  should  be  carefully 
disthiguished  by  inverted  commas  or  other  marks.  The  present 
part  contains  the  works  of  Hesipd,but  Mr. Lee  has  not  even  informed 
the  reader  by  whom  the  translation  was  madcjexcept  in  a  small  note 
iin({er  the  life  of  the  poet,  in  which  we  are  told  that  the  trans- 
lation by  Thomas  Cook  is  adopted^  with  corrections  throughout 
every  page.     But  none  of  these  corrections  are  noticed  in  the  text. 

Art.  25 — Emancipation  ;  cr  Pettr,  Martin^  and  the  'Squire,  a 
Tale  in  Rhyvit.  To  ii/iich  is  addid  a  nhort  Account  oj  the  pre- 
sent  State  of  the  Irish  Catholics,     ^vo.     Oddy. 

THE  prose  in  this  work  is  belter  than  the  poetry.  The  verse  is 
lludibrastic,  but  it  wants  the  dry  humour  and  happy  combinations 
©t  Hudibras,  The  patiiotic  spirit  and  excellent  mtentious  of  the 
author  wiil  however  atone  for  many  defects  in  the  execution  of  the 
piec^e. 

NOVELS. 

Art.  26. — The   Man  of  Sorrow.     A   Novel,     hi  three   Volumes.. 

Bjf  Alfred  AllcJidaie,  Esq.      \^lmo.     Tipper.      1808, 

WE  are  not  so  rigid  as  m  require  a  moral  to  every  fable  which  is 
written  with  a  view  only  to  amusement;  but  are  perfectly  satisfied 
if  there  is  nothing  immoral  in  its  tendency.  It  is  not  possible,  how- 
ever, lo  say  quite  so  much  with  respect  to  the  volumes  before  us. 
To  repie^ent  a  man,  without  any  fault  of  his  own,  as  pursued  from 
his  cradle  to  his  grave  with  every  species  of  calamity  by  a  blind  over- 
ruling fate,:ind  not  only  suffering  himself,hut involving  the  innocent^ 
the  beautiful,  antlihe  virtuous,  in  short  all  who  have  conm^xions 
with  him  or  interest  in  his  welfare,  in  the  same  vortex  of  misfortune 
•nil  misery,  is  not  only  to  defeat  the  first  «nd  most    worthy  object 
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of  inventive  narration,  but  to  inculcate  false  and  improper  impres- 
sions of  the  general  course  of  humaa  affairs,  and  of  the  designs  of 
Providence. 

We  object  to  the  plan  of  this  novel  on  another  ground  also.  The 
art  of  framing  a  long  chain  of  causes  and  effects  so  as  to  produce  a 
continued  interest,  curiosity,  and  suspense,  in  his  hearers,  is  the 
quality  most  essential  for  a  writer  of  romance  to  possess.  But 
here,  scarcely  a  single  event  that  is  recorded,  depends  upon  any 
preceding  or  following  event.  Every  thing  is  mere  accident :  the 
neglect  to  fill  up  a  policy  of  insurance,  the  loss  of  a  lottery-ticket, 
tlie  mistake  of  a  great-coat,  the  unintentional  touching  of  a  hair- 
triggered  pistol.  We  are,  moreover,  fully  prepared  for  all  that  is 
to  happen,  for  being  repeatedly  warned  that  poor  Musgrave  is  fated 
for  a  Man  of  Sorrow,  we  know  that  every  apparent  good  will  turn 
out  to  be  an  evd,  and  every  projected  scheme  of  happiness  be  blasted 
by  the  overturning  of  a  coach,  a  flash  .of  lightning,  or  some  other 
occurrence  equally  sudden,  natural,  and  not  to  be  prevented. 

Mr.  Alfred  Allendale  is  a  very  young  man  (we  imagine,)  and  in 
this  book,  which  he  dedicates  'To  the  prettiest  girl  in  England,' 
makes  rather  too  free  a  display  of  his  amorous  propensities.  He  has 
written  with  a  rapidity  which  is  sometimes  at  variance  with  g  od 
grammar,  and  very  often  with  good  sense.  His  style  is  very  livelv, 
but  not  free  from  puerile  conceit  and  afl'ectation,  he  fancies  himself 
excessively  witty,  and  (like  Mr.  Edward  Bearskin  in  the  Mirror) 
laughs  very  heartily  at  his  own  jokes.  Now  and  then,  (we  will  not 
deny  the  fact)  he  jests  pretty  well  ;  but  he  is  immoderately  ad- 
dicted to  the  execrable  vice  of  punning;  and  his  puns  (for  the 
formation  of  which  he  appears  to  have  taken  Mr.  Be  res  ford  as  a 
model)  are,  commonly  most  execrable  specimens  ot  the  vice  into 
which  he  has  fallen. 

He  is  not,  however,naturally  deficient  in  the  requisites  for  humo- 
rous description  and  entertaining  narrative  ;  and  we  shall  have  no 
sort  of  objection  to  meet  him  again  when  he  has  replenished  his 
budget  of  fancy  and  more  carefully  separated  the  ch  ff  from  ihe 
sterling  grain.  We  advise  him,  moreover,  to  refli-ct  that  the  mi)ito 
which  he  piefixps  to  his  romance  may  possibly  come  under  the  in- 
spection of  the  Society  for  the  suppression  of  Vice.  Not  being 
members  of  that  righteous  fraternity,  we  have  sufficient  charity  left 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Allendale  may  have  adoptt- d  it  with  mn(>cent  in- 
tentions; but  it  is  right  to  warn  him  that  the  application  of  it  is  not 
altogether  decent. 

Art.  27' — Ronaldsha  ;  a  Romance^  in  two  Volumes,  By  Mrs.  Do- 
herty,  Wife  of  Hugh  Doherty^  Esq.  Author  of  the  Discovery^' or 
Mysterious  Separation,     H.  I).  Syroonds.     1808. 

COLD-blooded  critics  as  we  are,  our  nature's  very  self  could  not 
bat  forget  its  cunning,  when  called  to  sit  in  judgment  on  a  perfor- 
mance  so  annouuced,  as  this  is  ;  neither  issuing  from  the  needy  and 
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iurried  peh  of  professional  authorship,  nor  forcing  on  us  the  claim 
of  any  practised  amateur;  but  the  spontaneous  effusion  (and  a  first 
withal)  of  one  whom  report  has  whispered  to  be  young  and  beauti- 
ful. 

We  have  read  this  little  frr.gment  with  interest,  and  (making  due 
and  candid  allowances)  with  critical  approbation.  It  discovers 
marks  of  an  active  mind,  and  though  we  should  have  pruned  away 
a  little  of  the  sentimental  luxuriance,  we  know  that,  with  many 
readers,  it  will  only  heighten  the  charm  of  the  performance.  By 
«liligent  cultivation  of  her  talents  Mrs.  D.  may  attain  to  a  respec* 
table  rank  amons"  the  writers  of  romance. 


•E> 


LAW. 

Art.  28. — A  Treatise  on  the  Law  relative  to  Contracts  and  Agree* 
mentSf  not  under  Seal^  "with  Cases  and  Decisions  thereon,  in  the 
Action  of  Assumpdt.  In  four  Parts.  By  Samuel  Comyn,  Esq, 
of  the  Middle  Temple^  Barriiter  at  Law,  2  vols*,  Si'o.  IL  lis.  6(i» 
Butterworihi     1807^ 

THIS  is  a  judicious  and  well-arranged  treatise  on  a  subject  of 
considerable  importance.  The  several  heads  into  which  the  subject 
is  divided,  are  treated  with  accuracy,  and  the  references  to  each  re- 
spectively are  copious  and  correct.  The  whole  work  will  form  a 
usefuland  valuable  addition  to  the  professional  library. 

Art.  2<). — A  citrrect  Report  of  the  Trial  IjefweenMr.  Daniel.  Daly 
late  Midshipman  of  his  MajeUy's  Ship  Lion,  Plaintiff;  and  Ro- 
hert  Rolles,  Esq.  lute  Captain  of  the  said  Ship,  Defendant,  With 
Bome  Obfierxations  on  a  Pamphlet  published  since  the  Trial.  Bick» 
«rstafi.     1S08. 

THIS  trial  seems  published  with  sufEcient  correctness.  Mr. 
Paly,  it  appears,  having  been  sent  ashore  on  the  island  of  Linton, 
lor  alleged  mii>coriduct,  against  the  charge  of  which  he  was  not  al- 
lowed the  means  or  opportunity  to  defend  himself,  appealed  to  a 
jury  of  his  country  against  this  most  illegal  and  unjust  exercise  of 
authority,  and  that  jury  testified  their  severe  disapprobation  of  it  by 
awarding  a  verdict  in  his  favour,  with  damages  four  hundred  and 
fiity  pounds,  and  costs  of  suit.  And  the  judge  certifies  to  give  the 
plaintiff  the  costs  of  the  special  jury. 

MEDICINE. 

Abt.  30. — Cases  and  Observalionf!  in  Lithotomy,  including  Hints 

for  the  more  ready  and  safe   Performance  of  the  Operaiiony 

*  (^wHh  an  Engraving. J     To  xchich  are  added  Observations  on 
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ike  Chimney  Szeeepcrs^  Cancer,   and  other  Miscellaneous  JRe- 
marks.     By  fV,  Simmons^  Surgeon.     Sva.     Vernor.     1808. 

THE  object  which  Mr.  Simmons  wishes  to  impress  on  the  minds 
of  operjators  in  lithotomy,  is  that  the  opening  into  the  urethra  should 
be  made  precisely  in  the  bulb  of  the  urethra.  Tlie  propriety  of 
this  rule  is  pretty  generally  agreed  among  surgeons :  but  we  can* 
not  say  that  we  perceive  that  Mr.  Simmons  has  been  able  to  effect 
this  more  correctly  than  formerly  ;  and  undoubtedly  his  cases  are 
quite  unconnected  with  this  professed  object. 

The  observations  on  the  chimney  sweepers*  cancer  contain  a  single 
case,  in  which  the  patient  experienced  ati  anodyne  effect  from  the 
external  use  of  Fowler's  arsenical  solution  when  opium  had  failed  to 
relieve.  Except  the  relief  from  pain,  no  other  benefit  was  derived 
from  it.  The  same  good  effect  has  been  observed  in  ordinary  cases 
of  cancer;  but,  from  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  the  solution  is 
■  often  rejected.  7'he  remaining  remarks,  are  upon  the  whole,  oflit- 
tle  importance  ;  but  they  bear  the  signs  of  havmg  been  drawn  from 
experience,  and  published  from  motives  of  benevolence. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  St.— An  Examination  of  the  Charges  maintained  by  Messrs* 
MalonCj  Clialmtrs  and  others  of  Ben  Jonson^s  Enmity,  6fC.  towards 
Shakespeare,  by  Octavijtts  Gilchrist.     Taylor  and  Hessey.  180S. 

WE  are  happy  to  find  so  able  an  advocate  as  Mr.  Gilchrist  de- 
fending the  niemory  of  Ben  Jonson  from  the  charges  of  envy  and 
detraction,  with  which  he  has  been  assailed  by  the  commentators  of 
Shakespeare.  Those  commentators  have  not  been  able  to  advance  a 
single  proof  in  support  of  their  accusation.  But  they  have  all  endea- 
voured to  supply  the  place  of  proof  by  bold  assumptions,  faint  al-. 
kisions,  forced  constructions,  and  improbable  conjecl^ures.  Were  a 
charge  of  libel  brought  against  any  individual,  and*^  were  that 
charge  established  by  nothing  more  like  evidence  than  that  whicli 
the  revilers  of  Jonson  and  the  panegyrists  of  Shakespeare  have 
produced,  we  are  convinced  that  the  accused  would,  without  m 
moment's  hesitation,  be  declared  innocent  in  any  court  in 
Christendom.  We  are  as  warm  admirers  of  our  great  dramatist 
as  any  of  his  editors  or  commentators;  but  we  do  not  think 
that  we  exalt  the  literary  excellence  of  Shakespeare  by  depre- 
ciating the  moral  worth  of  Jonson.  Though  Shakespeare 
iand  Jonson  were  contemporaries  yet  they  were  not  rivals;  they 
had  both  merit,  and  though  that  of  Shakespeare  was  transcen- 
dant,  yet  it  differed  not  only  m  degree  but  in  kind  from  that  of 
Jonson.  Shakespeare  was  too  great  to  be  envied:  and  Jonson  ap- 
jpears  to  have  had  none  of  that  malicious  venom  in  his  composition. 
VVf  seldom  .cor£//a%  praise,  when  dead,  the  individual  towards  whom 
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we  have  been  clandestinely  hostile,  and  secretly  bitter  when  alive. 
But  the  praises  which  Jonson  showered  on  the  urn  of  Shakespeare, 
were  evidently  not  the  effect  of  constraint  but  choice;  they  do  not 
betray  the  marks  of  affected  regard  and  concealed  dislike  ;  they  arc 
not  the  cant  of  hypocritical  encomium  but  the  genuine  unvitiated  tri- 
bute of  the  heart.  The  lines  which  Jonson  inserted  under  the  portrait 
.  of  Shakespeare,  and  those  which  he  dedicated  to  his  memory,  bear 
evident  marks  of  his  veneration  for  the  poet,  and  of  his  personal  es» 
teem  for  the  man.  Mr.  Farmer  justly  says  that  Ben*s  verses  on 
him  u'^o  wrote  for  all  /me  are  *  the  warmest  panegyrick  that  ever 
was  written  ;*  We  shall  quote  the  inscription  under  the  picture,  and 
afterwards  some  of  the  verses  addressed  to  his  memory. 

*  This  figure  that  thou  here  seest  put 
It  was  for  gentle  Shakespeare  cut ; 
Wherein  the  graver  had  a  strife 
With  nature,  to  outdo  the  life. 
O,  could  he  but  have  drawn  his  wit 
As  well  in  brass,  as  he  hath  hit 
His  face,  the  print  would  then  surpass 
All  that  was  ever  writ  in  brass  ; 
But  since  he  cannot,  reader  look, 
Not  on  his  picture,  but  his  book.' 

— '  Soul  of  the  age, 
The  applause,  delight,  the  wonder  of  our  stage, 
Mj/ Shakespeare  rise!     1  will  not  lodge  thee  bj 
Chancer  or  Spenser;  or  bid  Beaumont  lie 
A  little  further,  to  make  thee  a  room  : 
Thou  art  a  monument  without  a  tomb  ; 
And  art  alive  still,  while  thy  book  doth  live, 
And  we  have  wits  to  read  and  praise  to  give.' 

Though  he  notices  his  defect  of  classical  erudition,  yet  this  is  cot 
said  to  diminish  but  to  exalt  his  fame  ;  for  he  places  the  produc- 
tions of  his  genius  above  *  all  that  insolent  Greece  or  haughty  Rome 
sent  forth.* 

He  passes  on  his  genius  this  deserved  sublimity  of  eulogy,  that 

*  He  was  not  of  an  age;  but  for  all  time.* 

He  addresses  him  in  terms  which  envy  may  %procn7ica//v  employ 
towards  ihe  living,  hut  which  when  hypocrisy  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary, it  seldom  uses  to  the  dead 

*  My  gentle  Shakespeare, 
'  Sweet  swan  of  Avon.' 

In  short  in  the  praise  which  Jonson  bestows  on  Shakespeare  we 
see  rather  the  full  and  unrestrained  homage  of  unfeigned  afitctiop 
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tKan  the  n]gs;ardly  payment  of  latent  envy  and  concealed  detractioii. 
The  commendation  is  not  destroyed  by  any  qualifying  clausenor  any 
artifice  of  invidious  extenuation.  *  Many  years  after  Shakespeare's 
death  Ben  with  warmth  exclaimed,  '  I  L-vedthe  man  and  do  honour 
his  memory  on  this  side  idolatry  as  much  as  any.  He  was  indeed 
honest  and  of  an  open^and  free  nature,  ha<i  an  excjellent  phantasy, 
brave  nations,  and  (Senile  expressions,  wherein  he  flowed  with  that 
facility  that  sometimes  it  was  necessary  he  should  be  stopped  ; 
svffiiiniinamlus  erafy  as  Augustus  sai,d  of  Hurterius.*  We  have 
distinct  and  incontrovertible  4) roof  that  Ben  Jonson  did  profess  to 
esteem  the  worth  and  to  venerate  the  genius  of  bhakcspeare,  and  not 
a  particle  of  proo/  has  been  adduced  to  shew  that  he  professed  what 
he  did  not  feel  ;  and  that  like  some  of  his  commentators,  he  se- 
cretly calumniated  whom  he  affected  to  praise.  Mr.  Gilchrist  has 
undertaken  a  good  cause  and  he  has  pertormed  it  with  abihty  aod 
zeal. 

Art.  32. — Hints  to  the  Bearers  of  IVaJkeng  Sticks  and  Umbrellas, 
Illustrated  by  Six  Engravings.  2s.  t)d.  Murray, *"Fleet-btreel. 
1808. 

THIS  little  work  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Chapter  first  i?  on 
the  origin,  antiquity,  and  use  of  walking-sticks  and  umbrellas. 
Chapter  2d.  on  the  various  modes  of  miscarrying  walking-sticks  and 
umbrellas,  to  the  general  annoyance  of  all  passengers  in  the  streets. 
The  author  styles  these  miscarriers  of  walking-sticks  encroachers 
on  the  public  right  of  way,  and  classes  them  under  the  following 
heads.  1.  The  Fencer;  2.  theTwirler ;  3.  tlieArgucr;  4.  the 
Trailer;  5.  the  Parthian;  6.  the  Unicorn  ;  7.  ihe  Turnstile.  The 
Umbrella-bearers  he  distinguishes  by  the  characteristic  names  of 
Shield-bearers,  Sky-strikers,  Mud-scoopers  an«l  Invertors.  By  ob- 
serving the  directions  here  given  many  a  disastri'US  and  ludicrous 
circumstance  may  be  avoided  ;  for  example  ; 

'  Many  fix  the  head  of  their  cane  or  umbrella  close  under  the  arm, 
preserving  it  firm  in  a  horizontal  position,  or  somewhat  inclining 
upwards  :  hence  an  inadvertent  or  dim-sighted  follower  receives  the 
dirty  end  in  his  mouth,  or  stabs  his  eye  against  the  pointed  ferule, 
which,  like  a  reverted  spear,  wounds  tiiose'  who  follow,  instead  of 
those  who  meet  its  bearer.  (This  annnyer  is  called  the  Parthian, 
who  as  every  body  knows,  while  his  horse  galloped  shot  his  arrows 
behind  him.)  The  Unicorn  is  the  converse  of  the  Parthian.  His 
formidable  horn  projects,  and  forces  a  passage  through  the  croud  for 
the  resolute  charger.  The  stick  grasped  hy  ttie  head,  with  the  end 
advanced  in  the  manner  of  a  spear  or  bayonet,  characterii-es  the  bul- 
lying buck,  and  many  varieties  of  vulgar  swaggerers.  There  is  more- 
over, a  species  of  Unicorn,  destitute  of  ferocity  in  appearctnce,  but 
not  less  incommoding  to  passengers ;  he  may  he  called  the  Unicorn 
(lu  come  baisse\  as  he  drives  the  point  of  his  cane  like  a  plough  be- 
I'ure  him  on  the  pavement.    This  la  an  awkwardness  of  men  who  are 
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subject  to  abstraction  or  absence  of  mind,  or  who  wish  to  assume 
an  air  of  reverie.  The  Turnstile,  instead  of  fixing  his  cane  or  um- 
brella, like  the  Parthian,. so  that  it  may  extend  its  whole  length  be- 
hind, or  advancing  it  wholly  before  like  the  Unicorn,  places  it  un- 
^er  his  arm  in  such  manner  that  it  may  extend  equally  both  behind 
and  before.  Now  though  it  does  not  extend  nearly  so  far  in  either 
direction  as  in  each  of  the  former  instances,  it  produces  the  united 
inconveniences  of  both.  In  fact,  a  man  so  circumstanced  engrosses 
the  rightful  portion  of  three  men  at  least  on  the  pavement.;  and  whea 
he  turns  round  his  stick  describes  a  circle  of  space  which  might  be 
fairly  occupied  by  fi.ve.  An  absent  man  of  the  Turnstile  species  wa? 
walking  through  a  strefet,  when  two  men  with  coal  sacks  on  their 
shoulders  endeavoured  to  pass  on  either  side ;  the  elbows  of  the 
coal-heavers  struck  against  the  extremities  of  his  umbrella  :  the 
force  of  their  advance  rolled  him  into  the  gutter  ;  the  shock  over* 
threw  the  coal  sacks  from  the  heads  of  the  bearers  ;  the  unfortunatfr 
Turnstile  wallowed  in  the  mud,  was  sorely  bruised,  and  nearly  bu- 
ried and  stifled  under  six  bushels  of  small  coal.  The  Shield-bearer 
drives  his  ur»brella  before  him,  covering  completely  his  head  and 
body.  He  can  see  no  one  in  front,  and  he  occupies  the  whole  pave- 
ment :  he  either  runs  against  every  one  before  him,  or  compels  them 
to  step  into  the  gutter,'  &c. 

The  instructions  given  for  carrying  walking  sticks  and  umbrellas 
with  elegance  and  ease  are  various  and  judicious.  But  the  author 
proposes,  a$  the  best  remedy  to  avoid  the  grievances  mentioned,  to 
open  an  academy  at  the  Lyceum  in  the  Strand,  for  the  purpose  of 
drilling  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  most  approved  method  of  hand- 
ling walking-slicks  and  umbrellas  with  a  view  to  individual  grace 
and  general  convergence.  We  would  most  earnestly  recommend  our 
young  gentlemen. loungers  and  loiterers  to  take  a  few  lessons,  by 
which  means  they  would  b6  able  to  present  their  persons  with  mor^ 
elegant  effect  tO  the  fair  sex  whom  they  are  ambitious  to  strike  with 
admiration  of  themselves,  by  the  variety  of  easy  attitudes  with  which 
they  carry  their  caneSy  their  thorns^  their  bamboos,  supple-jacks, 
dubSj  &c.  instead  of  soiling  the  elegant  folds  of  the  mantle,  Or  dis- 
concerting the  graceful  ringlets  of  our  lovely  country-women  who 
adorn  the  streets  of  this  metropolis. 


Jjist  of  Articles,  which  with  many  others,  will  appear  in  the 
?fext  Number  of  the  Critical  Review. 

Fox's  History  of  Jim  es  the  Second.  a  Barrister ;  part  II. 

Rose's  translation  of  Parthenopex  Strutt's  Queen  Hoo  Hall. 

de  Blois.  Memoirs  of  Captain  Carleton. 

Brooke's  History  of  St.  Helena.  Sydney's  Treatise  of  Powers 

Hunt's  Critical  Essays  on  the  Per-  Wyv  ill  on  Liberty  of  Conscience* 

formers  of  the  London  Theatres.  Gladwin's  Gulistan  of  S^dj, 
Hints  on  Evangelical  Preaching,  by 
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Art.  I. — A  History  of  the  early  Fart  of  the  Reign  of  James 
the  Second  ;  with  an  iniroductory  Chapter,  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Charles  James  Fox,  To  which  is  added  an  jippen* 
dix.  4to.    \L   I6s.     Miller. 

WHERE  expectation  has  been  raised  very  high,  disap- 
pointment is  apt  to  ensue.  Even  in  the  common  occurren- 
ces of  life,  the  usual  effect  of  anticipation  is  to  blunt  the 
edge  of  enjoyment;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  sensation  of 
expectancy  is  carried  to  a  higher  pitch,  the  greater  are,  com- 
monly, the  mortification  and  disgust.  We  are  wont  to 
mistake  the  possibilities  of  gratification  ;  and  in  imagination 
to  carry  them  beyond  what  is  compatible  with  ihe  state  of 
human  imperfection.  There  are  some  characters  of  whom 
our  admiration  is  so  strong,  and  our  conceptions  of  their 
ability  and  genius  so  elevated, that  we  expect  in  their  produc- 
tions a  degree  of  intellectual  excellence  either  greater  than 
their  capacity,  or  beyond  what,  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  at- 
tain. 

Expectation  has  seldom  been  more  vividly  excited  than 
by  the  present  history  of  Mr.  Fox.  The  greatness  of  his 
character,  the  splendour  of  his  eloquence,  the  independence 
of  his  principles,  his  large  and  comprehensive  acquaintance 
with  human  affairs,  his  philosophic  turn  of  thought,  his  wis- 
dom, his  sagacity,  his  discrimination,  his  un  vitiated  love  of  li- 
berty, and  his  unalterable  attachment  to  truth,  all  conspired, 
from  the  time  the  in  which  publication  was  announced,  to 
awaken  the  most  lively  curiosity. — Some  persons  indeed  have 
complained  thai  ihe  work  has  disappointed  their  expectations. 
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But  instead  of  ascribing  this  to  the  defects  of  the  execution, 
we  ought  perhaps  to  impute  it  to  unreasonable  ex pectancy,or 
to  vitiated  taste.  But,,  whatever  maybe  ilie  case  with  others, 
for  ourselves  we  can  at  least  declare  that  we  hardly  anticin 
pated  any  intellectual  pleasure  or  iustrucliqn  which  has 
not  been  amply  supplied  by  the  perusal  of  the  work.  Mak- 
ing those  abatements,  which  candour  will  always  make  for 
a  posthumous  pubHcalion,  and  more  particularly  a  perfor- 
mance which  is  only  a  detached  fragment  ol  a  larger  design, 
which  had  not  received  the  last  revision  and  corrections 
of  the  author,  we  do  most  sincerely  declare,  that  we  have 
Kever  read  any  portion  of  liistory,  whether  ancient  or  mo- 
dern, with  more  unmingled  satisfaction.  A  vein  of  pljiloso- 
phy  incorporated  with  the  most  genuine  love  of  liberty,  aiid 
with  the  most  unfeigned  dislike  of  tyranny  and  oppression, 
pervades  the  whole.  The  reflections  are  not  only  golden  but 
of  the  purest  gold.  In  them  there  is  no  alloy.  They  shew 
tl]at  the  author  united  the  elevated  mind  of  the  sage  with 
the  benign  and  gentledisposition  of  the  christian.  Through- 
put the  vvhole  there  is  a  love  of  truth  which  takes  nothing 
pn  trustwhichit  can  ascertainby  scrupulous  research^  which 
examines  with  a  critical  eye  not  only  the  larger  features, 
but  the  minutest  lines,  not  only  the  mass^y  parts  but  the 
circumstantial  niceties  of  every  transaction.  This  is  that 
essential  qualification  of  an  historian,  without  which  he  is 
the  author  only  of  poetry  or  romance.  The  laws  of  his- 
torical composition  never  authorise  even  a  single  deviation 
from  truth,  howc»ver  trivial  and  insignificant  it  may  seem. 

The  narrative  of  history  has  no  concern  except  with  mat- 
ters of  fact ;  and  the  historian,  who  is  impressed  with  a  pro- 
per sense  of  his  duly,  will  not  for  the  sake  of  heightening  the 
colouring,  or  multiplying  the  embellishments,  or  invigo- 
rating the  impression,  admit  any  accessaries  which  did  not 
actually  coexist  wiih,  or  make  a  part  of,  the  fact  which  he 
describes.  When  Hum.e  intimates  that,  previous  to  his  exe- 
cution,  Charles  the  first  vvas  confined  in  such  a  situation  that 
he  could  hear  the  noise  of  the  workmen  fixing  up  his  scaffold, 
he  asserted  an  infamous  falsehood  in  order  to  produce  a 
temporary  effect-  His  object  was  to  excite  the  indignation 
of  the  reader  towards  the  brutality  of  the  republicans,  and  to 
increase  his  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  the  king.  The 
invention  of  such  an  incident  was  a  scandalous  violation  of 
the  morality  of  Imtory.  But  N|r.  Hume,  with  all  bis  preten- 
sions to  philosophv,  had  not  veracity  sufficient  for  an  his- 
torian. His  object  was  to  serve  a  particular  purpose  and  to 
support  a  particular  hypothesis  J  and  this  renders  hirn  aiinosi 
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totally  regardless  of  truth,  particularly  in  tiiose   minute  and 

incidental  circumstances,  on  which  th^  sensational  ifecfc 
of  any  occurrence  so  much   depends.     But    the   dignity  of 

history,  which  is  constituted  of  justice  and  of  trtith,  will  not 
admit  into  its  narrative  any  adventitious  circuaist4uce  which 
it  knows  to  be  fictitious,  whatever  political  purposie  it  may 
serve,  or  whatever  rhetorical  flourish  it  may  make. 

Whatever  other  qualifications  an  historian  may  possess, 
a  defective  regard  for  truth  is  that  rehich  is  not  susceptible 
of  compensation.  Jn  this  transcendent  quality  Mr.  Fox  is 
beyond  all  comparison  superior  to  Hume,  and,  indeed,  we 
should  find  it  difficult  to  name  many  writers  either  in  ancient 
or  in  modern  times,  who  in  scrupulous  observance  of  vera- 
city can. compare  with  Mr.  Fox. 

With  a  strict  regard  for  truth  in  the  relation  of  facts,  the 
genius  of  history  requires  an  unbiassed  impartiality  in  the 
delineation  of  characters.  Here  the  historian  is  particularly 
liable  to  err,  as  his  hate  or  his  affectibn  may  impel.  And 
though  those,  who  are  dead,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
objects  of  friendship  or  of  enmity,  yet  both  friendship 
and  enmity,  particularly  when  connected  with  political 
or  religious  considerations,  which  have  not  a  iugitive 
existence,  often  become  matters  of  inheritance.  But 
Mr.  Fox  is  as  free  as  any  writer  can  be,  from  the  con- 
tagious influence  of  factious  or  sectarian  sympathy  or 
aversion.  When  he  depicts  a  character,  he  does  not  dip 
his  pen  in  any  narrow-minded  partialities  or  dislikes.  L»  liis 
estimate  of  political  or  individual  worth,  however  obnoxious 
the  person  may  seem,  he  never  omits  any  circumstances  of 
extenuation  which  can  mitigate  his  enormities,  or  furnisli  aa 
excuse  for  his  errors.  He  is  neither  indiscriminate  in  his 
censure  nor  his  praise.  Kings  and  priests  seem  the  object^ 
of  his  dislike;  but  then  they  are  only  such  kings  as  are  ci-a- 
racterised  by  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  such  priests  as 
are  the  agents  of  intolerance  and  superstition.  Mr.  Fox 
considered  the  kingly  power  as  a  species  of  magistracy  insti- 
tuted for  the  good  ot  the  people  ;  and  he  certainly  respected 
the  sacerdotal  office  no  farther  than  as  it  was  rendered  sub- 
servient to  the  great  ends  of  chanty  and  of  peace.  In  these 
respects  he  both  thought  and  reasoned  like  a  christian,  a 
patriot,  and  a  sage. 

In  an  excellent  preface  to  the  work,  which  does  hpnoiir  to  tjie 
eleganceand  the  virtue  of  the  editor,  Lord  Holland  has  thro  wu 
some  light  on  the  manner  in  which  ii  was  composed,  and  fur- 
pishedsome  few  traits  which  place  thje  character  of  his  uncle  in 
a  very  amiable  and  agreeable  point  ofview.Though  the  larger 
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part  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Fox  was  passed  in  the  vortex  of  poli- 
tical contention  ;  ^^et  that  sweet  retirement,  in  which  his 
mind  might  be  devoted  to  literary  pursuits,  and  his  bosom 
occupied  by  the  sensibilities  of  social  and  domestic  interest^ 
■was  always  the  object  for  which  he  most  anxiously  panted 
in  the  turbulent  scenes  of  public  life.  As  he  advanced  in 
yearsj  this  desire  increased  in  slrength  •,  and  in  the  year 
2  797,  harrassed  ,and  oppressed  by  a  long  course  of  fruitless 
opposition  to  a  prodigal  and  ruinousadministration,  he  seri- 
ously entertained  the  idea  of  retiring  for  ever  from  the 
public  stage,  and  consecrating  the  remainder  of  his  days  to 
domestic  enjoyments  and  literary  occupations.  But  the 
importunities  of  his  friends,  which  the  kindness  of  his  heart 
would  hardly  suffer  him  to  resist,  prevented  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  design.  And  though,  after  the  period  which  we 
have  mentioned,  he  only  occasionally  attended  the  house  of 
Commons  till  the  period  of  Mr.  Addington's  administration, 
yet  subsequent  events  caused  him  again  to  appear  rather  with 
new  than  with  diminished  vigour,  constancy,  and  zeal,  in  thei. 
great  council  of  the  nation.  From  this  time,  therefore,  to  the 
death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  his  historical  labours  must  have  expe- 
rienced numerous  interruptions  by  his  parliamentary  attend- 
ance; and  from  the  time  of  his  own  promotion  to  office  in 
February  1  806,  to  his  death  in  the  September  following,  the 
prosecution  of  his  iiistoiy  must  have  been  totally  sus- 
pended. 

The  greatest  interval  of  leisure,  which  Mr.  Fox  enjoyed 
for  the  execution  of  any  literary  undertaking,  must  have 
been  in  the  interval  between  the  mWdle  of  1797  and  of 
ISOl;  but  in  this  period  he  could  have  composed  little 
more  than  his  introductory  chapter,  for  he  did  not  get  pos- 
session of  the  documents  which  are  printed  in  tlie  appendix 
till  180(2  ;  and  he  could  not  have  made  use  of  them  till  his 
return  from  Paris  at  the  end  of  that  year.  The  two  chap- 
ters, therefore,  of  the  reign  of  James  II.  though  many  of 
the  materials  might  have  been  previously  collected,  must 
Lave  been  reduced  into  their  present  form  some  time  bc- 
tvveenthe  beginning  of  180S  and  1S06,  In  the  first  period, 
therefore,  of  more  than  four  years,  from  1797  to  1801,  Mr, 
Fox  seemsi  to  have  composed  no  more  than  about  sixty-six 
pages  of  a  loosely  printed  quarto,  which  would  amount  to 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  page  in  a  week  ;  and  in  a 
page  of  twenty-eight  lines,  to  a  line  or  about  nine  words  in 
a  day.  In  the  second  period,  from  the  commencement  of 
180v3  to  that  of  1806^  the  sum  of  Mr.  Fox's  historical  labours 
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may  be  computed  at  two  hundred  pages  of  twenty-eight 
lines  in  a  page  and  about  nine  words  in  a  line.  .  To  some  of 
our  modern  authors,  whose  brains  breed  like  rabbits,  and 
who  can  produce  a  canto  of  rhyme  almost  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Fox  could  exhibit  a  page  oFprose^  this  may  seem  a  very  slow- 
rate  of  intellectual  parturition.  But  we  are  to  consider, 
that  even  in  those  times  in  which  Mr.  Fox  might  seem  to 
enjoy  most  leinire,  he  was  exposed  to  numerous  avocations. 
His  correspondence  must  have  been  extensive  ;  much  of  his 
time  must  have  been  applied  to  the  visits  of  his  friends,  and 
to  his  own  domestic  arrangements,  to  desultory  reading,  of 
which  he  appear's  to  have  been  always  fond,  to  polite  litera- 
ture, and  above  all,  to  the  poets  of  ancient  and  modern 
times,  the  perusal  of  whose  works  constituted  his  highest 
gratification. 

After  these  large  deductions  from  the  time  which  he  could 
call  his  own,  or  which  was  not  engrossed  by  his  parlia- 
mentary duty,  the  small  part  which  remained  must  have 
been  employed  rather  in  research  than  in  composition^  and 
not  so  much  in  the  exercise  of  the  pen  as  in  consulting 
books,  collecting  information,  comparing  evidence,  balanc- 
ing  probabilities,  tracing  reports  to  their  source,  following 
characters  through  the  inaze  of  contradictory  appearances, 
through  their  different  degrees  or  combinations,  of  inno- 
cence or  guilt,  of  virtue  or  depravity.  The  fragment 
of  history  which  Mr.  Fox  has  left,  thoHgh  comparatively 
small,  must  yet  have  been  the  fruit  of  no  ordinary  toil. 
Many  persons  would  undoubtedly  have  finished  the  whole 
history  in  the  time  which  it  took  Mr.  Fox  to  write  the  two 
first  books;  but  would  they  have  examined  not  only  the 
mass  of  important  fiicts,  but  all  the  minor  particulars,  with 
the  whole  appendage  of  relative  and  subordinate  circum- 
stances with  the  same  minuteness  of  research ,  the  same  indefa^ 
tigabie  diligence,  the  same  moral  candour,  and  the  same  critic 
calsagacily'^  Mr.  Foxentered  on  theoffice  of  an  historian, 
with  a  serious  conviction  of  the  sacred  obligations  which  it 
imposed.  He  felt  that  his  first  duty  was  to  state  nothing 
that  was  fhlse,  and  wilfully  to  suppress  or  to  disguise  no- 
thing that  v/as  true.  But  this  he  knew  that  he  might  even  inad- 
vertently do,  if  he  took  any  thing  upon  trust,  which  he  could 
xerify  by  evidence.  This  necessarily  occasioned  such  a 
depth  and  prolixity  of  research  as  retarded  every  step ; 
but  though  it  made  his  pace  slow,  it  rendered  his  footing 
sure.  VV^e  believe  that  no  historian  can  be  more  saf«ly 
trusted  even  in  the  smallest  minutiae  of  detail. 
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Mr.  Fox^samiabie  nephew  has  commemorated  his  scrupu- 
lous exactness  *  with  respect  to  all  the  circumstances  of  any 
fact  which  he  was  obliged  either  to  relate  or  advert  to/ 
which  rendered  his  progress  slow  by  the  multiplicity  and 
minu'teness  of  th-e  enquiries  which  it  occasioned. 

*  History/  says  Mr.  Fox  in  oi^  of  hvs  fetters,  *  goes  on,  but  it 
goes  on  very  slowly.  The  fact  is,  I  am  a  very  slow  writer,  but  I 
promise  I  will  persevere.  I  believe  lam  too  scrupulous  both  about 
language  and  facts;  though  with  respect  to  the  latter  it  is  hardly 
possible.  It  is  astonishing  how  many  facts  one  finds  related  for 
which  there  is  no  authority  whatever.  Tradition,  you  will  say, 
does  in  some  cases,  but  it  will  not  apply  to  others.' 

Mr.  Fox,  as  we  learn  from  his  own  confession  and  from 
the  information  of  Lord  Holland, 

*  Was  as  slow  in  composition,  as  he  was  rapid  in  public  speaking. 
He  b  id  employed  many  days  in  writing  his  letter  to  the  electors 
of  We>lminster  in  1793;  and  even  the  publication  of  bis  speech  ort 
the  late  Duke  of  Bedford  (the  only  instance  in  which  he  ever  revis- 
ed what  i  e  had  (delivered  in  public)  occupied  a  greater  portion  of 
his  time  than  could  be  easily  imagined  by  those  who  were  unac» 
quainted  with  his  scrupulous  attention  to  all  the  niceties  of  lau« 
guage.' 

The  tardy  pace  of  his  pen  compared  with  the  eloquent 
rapidity  of  his  tongue  offers  rather  a  curious  phoenomenou 
in  the  history  of  mmd.  It  shows  that  the  faculties  of  the  un- 
der§landing  will  not,  any  more  than  those  of  the  body,  readily 
accommodate  themselves  to  a  new  direction.  What  has 
been  previously  untried  or  little  tried  is  awkwardly  or  diffi- 
cultly performed.  The  laws  of  mechanism  and  of  habit 
seem  applicable  to  the  operations  of  the  intellect.  The 
mind  of  Mr.  Fox,  which  had  been  little  employed  in 
written  composition,  had  been  most  vigorously  and  habi- 
tually exercised  in  conjunction  with  the  organs  of  speech  ; 
and  hence,  from  the  force  of  association,  the  mere  physical 
Act  of  speaking  rather  assisted  than  impeded  the  activity  of 
his  understanding.  But,  when  instead  of  speaking  his 
thonehts  with  a  precipitate  and  voluble  utterance,  he  re- 
curred to  the  more  tardy  and  less  accustomed  method  of  set- 
ting them  down  on  paper  in  orderly  succession,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  mental  faculty  hseU,  when  first  exercised  in  a 
nezi)  method,  was  less  energetic  and  alert.     When  Mr.  Fox 
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spoke,  it  seems  to  have  been  his  practice  to  take  the  first 
words  which  offered  ;  and  tiiose,  which  oftiered,  though  not 
alvVdys  the  best  which  might  liave  been  chosen,  were  seldom 
such  as  did  not  accord  with  the  emotions  of  the  speaker,  and 
with  the  subject  wiiich  occupied  his  mind.  The  fluency  of 
oratory  is  incompatible  with  any  hesitation  in  the  choice  of 
words.  From  the  effect  of  habit  those  which  are  best  will 
generally  come  first  to  hand  ;  and,  if  those,  which  come  first, 
are  not  taken,  there  is  seldom  tune  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of 
those  which  slay  behind.  But  when  Mr.  Fox  employed  his  pen 
instead  of  his  tongue  for  the  vehicle  of  his  ideas,  ihe  mode, 
which  he  had  previously  so  liitle  practised,  was  rendered  difti- 
cultfrom  the  want  of  that  habit  which  alone  produces  faci- 
lity ;  and  in  proportion  as  Mr.  Fox  had  more  leisure  to 
chuse  his  expressions,  he  became  more  fastidious  in  the 
choice.  He  seems  to  have  been  at  considerable  pains  in 
turning  every  sentence  which  he  wrote.  The  nicest  shades 
of  meaning  did  not  elude  his  observance,  and  he  applied  no 
small  portion  of  critical  acumen  to  every  word  which  he  em* 
ployed.  Had  Mr.  Fox  lived  to  write  more,  he  would  have 
written  with  more  facMlily;  and  some  parts  of  the  present 
work  evince  a  greater  apjjearance  of  ease  than  can  be  dis- 
cerned in  others;  but  his  example  may  convince  us  that  he 
who  practices  oratory  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  cultivate 
the  art  of  composition,  that  he  may  excel  in  both. 

In  his  introductory  chapter,  Mr.  Fox  casts  a  short  but 
luminous, arapid  but  discriminating  glance  over  the  principal 
features  of  English  history,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  Vill. 
to  the  death  ot  Charles  the  second.  Mr.  Fox  says  that  there 
are  particular  periods  of  history,  which  contain  the  powerful 
but  latent  causes  of  great  future  changes,  at  which  the  mind 
is  naturally  invited  to  pause,  and  endeavour  by  the  force  of 
its  own  reasoning  power,  to  trace  them  into  their  remote 
effects.  The  picture,  which  the  mind  thus  delineates  of  what 
will  be  from  what  is,  willnot  perhaps  correspond  with  the 
reality;  but  by  comparing  it  with  the  actual  event,  it  will 
tend  to  strengthen  the  powers  of  reflection,  to  elucidate  the 
true  connection  between  moral  causes  and  effects,  and  to  in- 
crease the  sagacity  of  the  individual.  If,  for  instance,  we- 
place  ourselves  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars 
in  1640,  and  divesting  ourselves  as  much  as  possible  of 
previous  recollections  endeavour  to  contemplate  the  is« 
sue  from  the  causes  which  we  behold  in  action,  from 
the  relative  situation  of  the  great  contending  parties,  from  ' 
the  religious  as  well  as  political  feriTient  which  pervades  all 
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ranks,  from  tlie  shock  of  ancient  prejudices  and  the  spirit  of 
recent  innovation,  the  conclusions,  which  we  should  form\, 
would  probably  differ  from  the  resuh,  but  by  comparing  our 
theory  of  what  would  be  with  what  actually  happened, 
we  should  learn  to  correct  the  errors  of  our  own  speculations, 
to  guard  against  those  false  estimates  which  a  superficial  view 
of  human  affairs  is  continually  inciting  us  to  make,  and  to 
render  the  history  of  past  ages  in  the  highest  degree  sub- 
servient to  our  instruction. 

*  He/  says  Mr.  Fox,  'will, read  history  with  most  profit,  who  the 
most  canvasses  qut'Stions  of  this  nature  ;  especially  if  he  can  divest 
his  mind  for  the  time  of  the  recollection  of  the  event  as  it  in  fact 
succeeded/ 

It  appears  probable  that  it  was  from  this  mode  of  studying 
history,  that  Mr.  Fox  was  enabled  to  add  so  much  to  his  own 
stock  of  intellectual  prescience,  and  to  excel  all  his  contem- 
poraries in  the  sagacity  with  which  he  could  trace  the  disas- 
trous issue  of  the  councils  which  he  disapproved. 

Mr.  Fox  seems  to  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  adjusted  the  differences  with  the  king  by 
treaty  than  to  have  tried  the  hazardous  experiment  of  civil 
war  ;  and,  though  he  deems  the  insincerity  of  the  king  un- 
questionable yet  he  asks  whether  that  insincerity  ought  not, 
rather  to  have  been  'guarded  against  by  treaty  than  alleged 
as  a  pretence  for  breaking  off  the  negocialion  ?'  Perhaps 
this  advice  is  rather  suggested  by  the  consciousness  of  what 
happened  from  adopting  a  contrary  conduct,  than  such  as 
Mr.  Fox  himself  would  have  given  if  he  had  been  living  at 
the  time.  The  flagrant  perfidy  of  the  king,  and  that  reli- 
gious casuistry,  by  which  he  readily  dispelled  all  scruples 
of  conscience  with  respect  to  the  violation  of  the  most  so- 
lemn engagements  which  he  might  have  contracted  with 
the  people,  seemed  to  render  it  hardly  possible  for  the  par- 
liament to  treat  with  a  man  whom  no  promises  codild  bind, 
and  who  even  carried  in  his  royal  bosom  a  sovereign  salva 
for  the  sanctity  of  an  oath.  When  the  parliament  could  no 
longer  controul  the  army,  it  became  very  apparent  that  they 
bad  better  have  treated  with  the  king  at  an  earlier  period  ; 
and  rather  have  risked  the  peril  of  royal  treachery  than  of 
military  usurpation. 

The  reflections  which  Mr.  Fox  makes  on  the  execution 
of  Charles  evince  his  love  of  liberty  guided  by  the  moit 
enlightened  views  of  polity  and  tempered  by  a  profound 
feeling  of  humanity.    Charles  evidently  merited  his  fate. 
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l>ut  it  was  both  impolitic  and  inhuman  to  urge  the  execu- 
tion, though  Mr.  Fox  assign*  very  weighty  reasons  which 
extenuate  the  blame.  If  the  government  had  suffered  the 
king  to  escape,  Mr.  Fox  remarjcs  that 

'It  would  have  been  an  act  of  justice  and  generosity  wholly  un- 
exampled ;  and  to  have  granted  him  his  life,  would  have  been  one 
among  the  more  rare  acts  of  virtue.' 

With  respect  to  the  example  that  was  proposed  to  be 
set  by  the  act,  Mr.  Fox  properly  observes  that  it  was 
*^  wholly  needless,  and  therefore  unjustifiable  to  set  one  for 
kings  at  a  time  when  it  was  intended  (that")  the  office  of  king 
should  be  abolished.'  The  execution  of  Charles  considered 
in  another  view  certainly  tended  to  promote  even  the  inter- 
est of  the  sufferer.  By  rendering  him  an  object  of  sympa- 
thy it  operated  powerfully  in  favour  of  his  family  ;  and  pre- 
Eared  the  way  for  their  restoration.  And  it  certainly  cannot 
eever  reckoned  politic  to  turn  the  affections  of  mankind  into 
that  channel  which  is  most  favourable  to  your  enemy.  In 
this  respect,  therefore,  the  wisdom  of  the  measure  must  be 
condemned.     But,  says  Mr.  Fox, 

.  *  Notwithstanding  what  the  more  reasonable  part  of  mankind  may 
think  upon  this  question  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  this  sin- 
gular proceeding  has  not,  as  much  as  any  >other  circumstance,  serv- 
ed to  raise  the  character  of  the  English  nation  in  the  opinion  of 
Europe  in  general.  He  who  has  read,  and  still  more  he  who  has 
heard  in  conversations  discussions  upon  this  subject  by  foreigners 
must  have  perceived,  that  even  in  the  minds  of  those  who  condema 
the  act,  the  impression  made  by  it  has  been  far  more  that  of  ra* 
spect  and  admiration  than  that  of  disgust  and  horror.* 

On  the  character  of  Cromwell,  Mr.  Fox  remarks  that 

*  It  must  ever  stand  high  in  the  list  of  those  who  raised  themselves 
<o  supreme  power  by  the  force  of  their  genius;  and  among  such, 
even  in  respect  of  moral  virtue,  it  would  be  found  to  be  one  of  the 
least  exceptionable,  if  it  had  not  been  tainted  with  that  most  odious 
and  detestable  of  all  human  vices,  hypocrisy.' 

No  vice  could  be  so  abhorrent  from  the  frank  and  ingenu- 
ous nature  of  Mr.  Fox,  as  that  which  he  has  here  so  forcibly 
stigmatised  ;  and  when  we  consider  the  censure  which  has 
been  passed  on  it  by  a  higher  authority,  we  are  far  from 
thinking  that  it  occupied  an  unfit  station  in  his  scale  of  tur- 
pitude ;  but  are  inclined  to  beleive  that  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
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piwilans  in  llie  days  of  Cromvvel],^ike  that  of  themethodisti 
m  Ihe  present  day,  deserves  to  be  classed  aaiotig  tliose  cii- 
Jiiinal  liabits  vvbicli  are  inos,i  oppos'iLt:  to  virtue,aiK!  most  mis- 
chievous in  iheir  effects  on  the  peace  and  happiness  oF«o- 
ciet}'.  The  historian  seve>e]y  and  pointedly  reprobates  the 
character  of  Monk.  He  was  the  basest  of  the  base  ;  tlie 
very  dregs  of  society  could  not  furnish  any  thing  more  con- 
remptible  and  vile.  *  Personal  courage/  says  Mr.  Fox^ 
*  appears  to  have  been  Monk's  only  virtue;  reserve  and 
dissimulation  made  up  the  whole  stock  of  his  wisdom. '  Not 
one  generous  feehng  harboured  in  his  breast ;  and,  as  if  his 
object  was  to  be  pre-eminent  in  infamy,  he  laid  the  whole 
liberties  of  the  nation  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  a  monarch 
'without  a  single  provision  in  favour  of  the  cause,*  which  he 
bad  professed  to  love  and  sworn  to  maintain.  Mr.  Fox 
ivell  cliaracierises  the  reign  of  Charles  the  second  as  the  era 
of  bad  government  and  good  laws. 

*Tlie  abolition  ofil.e  court  of  wards,  the- repeal  of  the  writ  dc 
hcrctico  combiirendn,  the  triennial  parliament  bill,  the  establibhment 
of  the  rights  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  regard  to  hnpeachment, 
the  expirationof  the  license  act,  and  above  all,  the  glorious  statute 
of  habeas  corpus  have  induced  a  modern  writer  of  great  eminence  to 
jfix  the  year  l679  as  the  period,  at  which  our  constitution  had  ar- 
rived at  its  greatest  theoretical  perfection  ;  but  he  owns  in  a  short 
note  upoH  the  passage  alluded  to  that  the  times  immediately  follow- 
ing were  times  of  great  practical  opprejwiion.  What  a  field  for  me- 
ditation does  this  short  observation  from  such  a  man  furnish  !  What 
reflections  does  it  not  suggest  to  a  thinking  mind  upon  the  inefiicacy 
of  human  laws,  and  the  imperfection  of  human  constitutions.  We 
are  called  from  the  contemplation  of  the  progress  of  our  constitu- 
tion, and  our  attention  fixed  with  the  most  minute  accuracy  to  a 
particular  point  when  it  is  said  ro  have  risen  to  its  utmost  perfection, 
llere  weare  then  at  the  best  moment  of  the,  best  constitution  that 
ever  human  wisdum  framed.  What  follows?  A  time  of  oppression 
and  misery  not  arising  from  external  or  accidental  causes,  such  as 
Srar,  pestilence,  or  famine,  nor  even  from  any  such  alteration  of  the 
laws  as  might  be  supposed  to' impair  this  boasted  perfection,  but 
irom  a  corrupt  and  wicked  administration,  which  all  the  so  much 
admired  checks  of  the  constitution  were  not  able  to  prevent.  How 
vain  then,  how  idle,  how  presumptuous  is  the  opiiiion  that  laws  can 
do  every  thing,  and  how  weak  and  pernicious  the  maxim  luunded 
upon  it  that  measures,  not  men,  are  lo  be  attended  to  ! ' 

The  government,  of  Charles  the   second,   particularly   af- 
ter liie  fall  of  Clarendon,  was  a    continued  series  of   folly, 
"      of  extravagance,  cruelly,   and  Injustice.     By    becomiwg   a 
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pensioner  on  the  French  court  he  became  a  traitor  to 
the  nation  who  had  restored  him  to  the  crown  and  en- 
trusted him  with  the  reins  of  government ;  and  the  punish- 
ment which  is  inflicted  on  traitors  to  the  sovereign,  might 
with  tenfold  justice  have  been  inflicted  on  the  sovereign, 
who  in  contempt  of  the  most  solemn  ties  and  of  every  di- 
vine and  human  obligation,  was  a  traitor  to  his  people.  His- 
tory hardly  furnishes  the  parallel  of  such  an  unprincipled 
miscreant.  Jacob  sold  his  birth-right  for  a  mess  of  pottage  ; 
but  Charles  pawned  the  right  of  a  whole  nation,  the  civil 
and  religious  liberties  of  ten  millions  of  people  for  a  paltry 
stipend  from  the  court  of  France.  Both  himself  and  his 
bigoted  brother  were  the  menial  hirelings  of  the  French 
government  ;  and  we  think  that  Louis  XIV.  was  truly  gene- 
rous in  not  insisting  that,  as  they  received  his  wages,  Mey 
should  wear  his  livery.  The  ecclesiastical  tyranny  whictx 
Charles  exercised  in  Scotland  was  characterised  by  cruelties 
which  were  not  surpassed  in  the  persecutions  of  Diocle- 
sian. 

In  mentioning  the  second  Dutch  war  which  broke  out  in 
1 672,  Mr.  Fox  pays  a  high  compliment  to  the  pensionary 
De  Witt,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  the  populace. 
Mr.  Fox  describes  him  as 

<  The  wisest,  best,  and  most  truly  patriotic  minister  that  ever 
appeared  upon  the  public  stage.* 

He  speaks  ofhis  death  as 

<  An  act  of  the  most  crying  injustice  and  ingratitude  ;* 
and  as 

*  The  most  completely  disencouraging  example,  that  history 
affords  to  the  lovers  of  liberty.' 

De  Witt  seems  to  have  resembled  Mr.  Fox  in  his  abhor- 
rence of  war  and  his  love  of  peace ;  in  his  zealous  endeavours 
to  prevent  the  one  and  to  preserve  the  other. 

*  War/ said  De  Witt,  'is  much  worse  than  an  uncertain  peace. 
And  among  all  pernicious  things,  except  the  intolerable  slavery  of 
being  governed  by  the  will  of  a  single  person,  nothing  is  more  mi«- 
chievous  than  war.'* 

Mr.  Fox  expresses  his  decided  unbelief  in  the  popish  plot 
of  1678;  and  very  properly  censures  the  conduct  of  the 
whigson  that  occasion. 
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'  Yet/ remarks  Mr.  Fox  with  bis  usual  discrimination,  'I  am 
afraid  it  may  be  justly  suspected,  that  it  was  precisely  to  that 
part  of  their  conduct  which  related  to  the  plot,  and  which  is  moat 
reprehensible,  that  they  were  indebted  for  their  power  to  make  the^ 
noble,  and,  in  some  instances,  successful  struggles  for  liberty^ 
mhicb  do  so  much  honour  to  their  memory.* 

•To  these  times  of  heat  and  passion,  and  to  one  of  those  parlia- 
ments, which  so  disgraced  themselves  and  the  nation  by  the  coun- 
tenauce  given  to  Oates  and  Bedloe,  afid  by  the  persecution  of  so 
many  innocent  victims,  we  are  indebted  for  the  habeas  corpus  act,, 
the  most  important  barrier  against  tyranny,  and  best  framed  protec- 
tion for  the  liberty  of  individuals,  that  ever  existed  in  any 
ancient  or  modern  common-wealth.' 

In  commenting  on  the  bill  for  ^^cludtng  the  Duke  of 
York  from  ilie  succession,  which  was  proposed  in  l^'?.^ 
Mr.  Fux  contrasts  the  measure  of  exclusion,  with  the  re- 
strictions which  the  tories  proposed  to  lay  on  a  popish  suc- 
cessor ;  and  he  criticises  the  merits  of  tlie  two  plans  with 
his  usual  strength  of  judgment  and  force  of  discrimi- 
uatiou. 

*  In  cnnsentin<j  to  curtail  the  powers  of  the  crown,  rather  than 
to  alter  the  succession,  they  (the  tories)  were  adopting  the' greater 
to  avoid  the  lesser  evil.  The  question  of  what  are  to  be  the  powers 
i)f  the  crown,  if>  surely  of  superior  importance  to  that  of,  who  shall 
wear  it?  Those,  at  least,  who  consider  the  ro-yal  prerogative  as 
Tested  in  the  king,  not  for  his  sake,  but  for  that  of  his  subjects, 
must  consider  the  one  of  these  questions  as  much  abpve  the  other-in 
flignity,:as  the  rights  of  the  public  are  more  valuable  than  those  of 
an  individual.  In  this  view  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  are  in 
substance  aiid  eifect  the  rights  of  the  people ;  and  these  rights  of 
the  people  weie  n<it  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  p'urpose  of  preserving 
the  succession  to  themost  favoured  prince,  much  less  taone  who,  o\\ 
account  of  his  religious  persuasion,  was  justly  feared  and  suspcctc^d. 
In  truth,  the  qufsfion  between  the  exclusion  and  restrictions  seems 
peculiarly  calculated  to  ascertain  the  different  views  in  which  the 
di^ercnt  parties  in  this  country  have  seen,  and  perhaps  ever  will  see. 
The  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  The  whigs,  who  consider  them 
«5  a  trust  tor  the  people,  a  doctrine  which  the  tories  t{;einselves, 
when  pushed  in  argument,  ^ili  sometimes  admit,  naturally  think  it 
their  duty  rather  to  change  the  manager  of  the  trust, than  to  impair 
the  subject  of  it  ;  while  others,  who  consider  them  as  the  right  or 
properly  of  the  king,  will  as  naturally  act  as  they  would  do  in 
the  case  of  any  other  property,  and  consent  to  the  loss  or  annihi- 
lation of  any  part  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  remainder 
lo  him,  vhom  they  style  the  rightful  owner.     If  the  people  be  ibe 
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sovereigns,  and  the  king  the  delegate,  it  is  better  to  change  the  bai- 
liff than  to  injure  the  farm  ;  but  if  the  king  be  the  proprietor,  it  is 
better  the  farm  should  be  impaired,  nay,  part  of  it  destroyed,  thau 
that  the  whole  should  pass  over  to  an  usurper.  The  royal  prerogative 
or.ght,  according  to  the  whigs  (not  in  the  case  of  a  popish  successor 
only,  but  in  all  cases,)  to  be  reduced  to  such  powers  as  are  in 
their  exercise  beneficial  to  the  people;  and  of  the  benefit  of  these 
they  will  not  rashly  suffer  the  people  to  i>e  deprived,  whether  the 
executive  power  be  in  the  hands  of  an  hereditary,  or  of  an  elected 
king;  of  a  regent,  or  of  any  other  denomination  of  magistrate; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  they  who  consider  prerogative  Avith  refer- 
ence only  to  royalty,  will,  with  equal  readiness,  consent  either  to 
the  extension  or  the  suspension  of  its  exercise,  as  the  occasional 
interests  of  the  prince  may  seem  to  require.  The  senseless  plea  of 
a  divine  and  indefeasible  right  in  James,  which  even  the  legislature 
was  incompetent  to  set  aside,  though  as  inconsistent  with  the  dechi* 
rations  of  parliament  in  the  statute  book,  and  with  the  whole  prac- 
tice of  the  English  constitution,  as  it  is  repugnant, to  nature  and  com- 
mon sense,  was  yet  M-armiy  insisted  upon  by  the  high  churcli 
party.  Such  an  argument,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  oper- 
sited  rather  to  provoke  the  whigs  to  perseverance,  than  to  dissuade 
them  from  their  measure  ;  it  was,  in  their  eyes,  an  additional  merit 
belonging  to  the  exclusion  bill,  that  it  strengthened,  by  one  instance 
more,  the  authority  of  former  statutes,  in  reprobating  a  doctrine 
which  seems  to  imply,  that  man  can  have  a  property  in  his  fellow 
creatures.  By  far  the  best  argument  in  favour  of  the  restrictions, 
is  the  practical  one,  that  they  could  be  obtained,  and  that  tbe  ex- 
clusion could  not  ;  but  the  value  of  this  argument  is  chiefly  proved 
by  the  event.  The  exclusionists  had  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  and 
their  plan  being  clearly  the  best,  they  were  justified  in  pursuing 
it.' 

Mr.  Fox  \'ery  justly  and  very  pointedly  reprobates  the 
clisingenuous  conduct  of  Hume  in  exculpating  Charles  from 
the  murder  of  Sidney,  when  botli  the  jury  and  the  judge 
were  the  mere  creatures  of  the  court. 

'Widely,'  says  Mr.  Fox,  *  as  X  differ  from  him  upon  many 
other  occasions,  this  appears  to  me  the  most  reprehei)»ible  passage 
of  his  whole  work.* 

The  truth  of  history  is  almost  the  only  punishment  which 
can  be  inflicted  on  the  crimes  of  kings.  But  if  this  truth  be 
violaledj  and  the  page  of  history  be  servilely  prostituted  to 
palliate  the  outrages  of  tyrants,  one  of  the  strongest  barriers 
against  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  sovereigns  is  removed; 
and  the  historian  is  guilty  of  an  act  which  is  most  pernicious, 
to  the  interests  of  his  fellow  creatures  jaot  only  in  the  pre- 
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sent  but  in  all  future  times.  The  importance  of  historical 
truth,  when  viewed  in  this  light,  ascends  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  moral  obligation.  Though  in  point  of  literary  exe- 
cution the  history  of  Mr.  Fox  is  inferior  to  that  of  Hume  ; 
yet  in  point  of  strict  adherence  to  truth  the  history  of  Mr. 
Hume  is  more  than  proportionally  inferior  to  that  of  Mr.  Fox. 
We  cannot  pass  by  the  reflections  which  Mr.  Fox  makes' 
on  the  deaths  of  Russel  and  of  Sidney. 

*Thus  fell  Rnssel  and  Sidney,  two  names  that  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  for  ever  dear  to  every  English  heart.  When  their  memory  shall 
cease  to  be  an  object  of  respect  and  veneration,  it  requires  no  spirit 
of  prophecy  to  foretel  that  English  liberty  will  be  fast  approach- 
ing to  its  final  consummation.  Their  deportment  was  such  as 
might  be  expected  from  men  who  knew  themselves  to  be  suffer- 
ing, not  for  their  crimes,  but  for  their  virtues.  In  courage  they 
were  equal,  but  the  fortitude  of  Russel,  who  was  connected  with 
the  world  by  private  and  domestic  tict,  which  Sidney  had  not,  was 
put  to  the  severer  trial  ;  and  the  story  of  the  last  days  of  this  ex- 
cellent man's  life  Alls  the  mind  with  such  a  mixture  of  tenderness 
and  admiration,  that  I  know  not  any  scene  in  history  that  more 
powerfully  excites  our  sympathy  or  goes  more  directly  to  the 
heart.* 

Mr.  Fox  characterises  Charles  II.  as  unprincipled^  un- 
grateful, mean  and  treacherous,  vindictive  and  remorseless. 
He  allows  hini  to  have  possessed  a  small  portion  of  those 
qualities  which  make  an  approiich  to  the  nature  of  the  amia- 
ble. '  He  was  gay  and  affable,'  and  though  he  wanted  the 
pride  of  an  elevated  character,  *  he  was  at  least  free  frorri 
haughtiness  and  insolence.'  We  agree  with  Mr.  Fox  in 
classing  the  kindness  of  Charles  towards  his  mistresses,  his 
affection  for  liis  children  and  his  relations  among  the  best 
parts  of  his  character  ;  though  we  nre  aware  that  the  rigid 
censor  who  confounds  not  only  the  nicer  lineaments  but 
the  broad  features  of  virtue  and  of  vice  will  object  to  this 
part  of  the  praise  which  the  historian  bestows.  But,  in  a 
disposition  like  that  of  Charles,  which  was  radically  bad, 
which  was  obdurately  selfish,  and  strangely  insensible  to  the 
misery  and  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures,  we  are 
happy  to  remark  any  trait  that  lessens  our  general  abhor- 
rence and  wears  even  the  semblance  of  philanthropy. 
Of  the  religion  of  this  monarch  we  may  remark  that  he 
never  had  any,    though  he  often  counterfeited  the  appearance, 
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courts;  and,  when  it  suited  his  purpose,   Charles   could 
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|)f ay  and  kneel.  In  his  youth  his  mind  had  been  imbued 
with  the  popish  superstition  ;  in  his  mrUurer  years  lie  was 
both  practically  and  professedly  an  infidel,  but  towards 
the  close  of  his  life  he  seemed  willing  to  stitie  the  regrets  of 
conscience  under  the  mummery  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
James  no  sooner  mounted  the  throne  than  he  began  to 
act  as  if  he  had  succeeded  to  an  established  despohsm. 
He  ordered  the  duties  to  be  paid  as  in  the  former  reign  with- 
out waiting  till  they  had  been  legalised  by  parliament. 
Indeed  he  seems  to  have  been  determined  to  govern  without 
the  concurrence  of  that  assembly.  But,  at  this  moment,  such 
seemed  the  apathy  of  the  people  to  this  infractionof  the  con- 
stitution, that  no  Hampden  arose  to  resist  the  arbitrary  exac- 
tion of  the  monarch,  though,  as  Mr.  Fox  remarks  it  is 
doubtful^ 

*  Whether  even  the  most  corrupt  judges,  if  the  queition  had  been 
tried,  would  have  had  the  audacity  to  decide  it  ugaiiist  the  subject/ 

But  instead  of  experiencing  resistance  the  court  received 
addresses  full  of  the  most  fulsome  flattery  and  the  most  un- 
qualified servitude.  Yet  in  about  three  years  from  this  pe- 
riod, when  not  one  individual  was  found  courageous  enough 
to  grapple  with  the  power  of  the  despot,  this  ver}^  oppressor, 
from  one  of  those  changes  of  opinion  which  tyrann}^  must 
sooner  or  later  produce,  was  a  fugitive  from  his  kingdom 
and  an  outcast  from  his  throne.  What  an  instructive  les- ■ 
son  for  subjects  and  for  sovereigns  !  !! 

One  of  the  primary  objects  of  James's  reign  as  well  a§  that  of 
his  predecessor  was  to  connect  himself  with  France  by 
pecuniary  ties  in  order  to  become  the  more  absolute  at  home 
and  tfijs  more  independent  on  the  bounty  of  an  Fnglish  par- 
liament. We  agree  with  Mr.  F^ox  in  thinking  that  this  was 
the  first  object  of  the  king,  and  that  the  plan  of  establishing 
popery  was  a  subordinate  consideration.  The  reflections 
which  Mr.  Fox  makes  on  this  subject  are  too  important  to 
be  omitted. 

*  The  lory  historians/  says  he,  *  e$pecJalIy  such  of  them  as  are  not 
ji^cobites,  have  taken  much  pains  to  induce  us  to  attribute  the 
violences  and  illegalities  of  this  reign  to  James's  religiim,  which  was 
peculiar  to  him,  rather  than  to  that  drsire  of  absolute  power,  which 
so  many  other  princes  have  had,  have,  and  always  will  have  in 
common  with  him.  The  policy  of  such  misrepresentation  is  ob- 
vious. If  thi&  period  is  to  be  considered  as  a  period  insulated,  as  it 
were,  and  unconnected  with  the  general  course  of  history,  and  if 
Trie  evpnlsofitare  to  be  attributed  exclusively,  to  the  particular 
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character  and  particular  attachments  of  the  monarch,  the  sple  in- 
ference  will  be,  that  we  must  not  have  a  catholic  for  our  king', 
xv'hereas,  if  we  consider  it,  which  history  will  warrant  us  to  do,  as 
a  part  of  that  system  which  had  been  pursued  by  all  the  Stuart 
kings,  as  well  prior,  as  subsequent  to  the  restoration,  the  lesson 
vhich  it  affords  is  very  different,  as  well  as  far  more  instructive.' 

It  teaches  us  to  watch  the  power  of  the  crown  withan  un- 
ceasing jealousy  ;  by   which  alone  the  publicliberty  can  be- 
secured,  and  never,  in  order  to  obtain  any  partial  benefits,  to 
barter  away  the  great  blessings  of  civil  liberty. 

We  shall  not  detail  the  butchery  that  was  practised  in 
Scotland  on  the  conventiclers  and  other  non-conformists,, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  or  relate  the 
massacre  of  the  Cameron ians  who  were  hunted  by  blood 
hounds,  or  shot  like  wild  beasts,  but  hasten  to  the  character 
which  Mr.  Fox  draws  of  the  Church  party  at  this  period, 
the  opposite  influence  of  whose  religious  and  political  tenets 
he  describes  with  his  usual  nicety  of  discernment,  and  in  a 
•manner  which  throws  considerable  hght  on  contemporary 
events  and  on  subsequent  transactions. 

'  Olnedience,*  says  Mr.  Fox,  *  without  reserve,  an  abhorrence  of 
all  resistance,  as  contrary  to  the  tenets  of  their  religion,  are  tha 
principles  which  they  professed  in  their  addresses,  their  sermons, 
and  their  decrees  at  Oxford;  and  surely  noihing  short  of  such  prin- 
ciples could  make  men  esteem  the  latter  years  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond and  the  opening  of  the  reign  of  ihe  successor,  an  era  of  national 
happiness  and  exemplary  government.  Yet  this  is  the  representa- 
tion of  that  period,  which  is  usually  made  by  historians,  and 
other  writers  of  the  church  party.  '  Never  were  fairer  promises  on 
one  side,  nor  greater  generosity  on  the  other,*  says  Mr.  Echard. 
*The  King  had  as  yet,  in  no  instance,  invaded  the  righst  of  his  sub- 
jects,* says  the  author  of  the  Caveat  against  the  whigs.  Thus  as  long 
as  James  contented  himself  withal^&olute  power  in  civil  matters,  and 
d-id  not'  make  use  of  his  authority  against  the  church,  every  thing 
went  smooth  and  easy  ;  nor  is  it  necessary,  in  order  to  account  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  parliament  and  people,  to  have  recourse  to 
any  implied  compromise,  by  which  the  nation  v.as  willing  to  yield 
its  civil  liberties  as  the  price  of  retaining  its  religious  constitution. 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  king,  in  asserting  his  unlimited 
power,  rather  fell  in  with  the  humour  of  the  prevailing  party,  than 
offered  any  violence  to  it.  Absolute  power  in  civil  matters,  under 
the  specious  names,  of  monarchy  and  prerogative,  formed  a  most 
essential  part  of  the  Tory  creed  ;  but  the  order  in  which  church 
Slid  king  are  placed  in  the  favourite  device  of  the  party,  is  not  ac- 
ciiiental,  and  is  well  calculated  to  show- the  genuine  principles  of 
;uth  among  them  as  are  not  corrupted  by  influence.     Accordingly, 
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as  the  sequel  of  this  reign  will  abundantly  show,  wheh  they  found 
themselves  compelled  to  make  an  option,  they  preferred, without  any 
degree  of  inconsistency,  their  first  idol  to  their  second,  and  whea 
they  could  not  preserve  both  church  and  king  declared  for  the  foi- 
mer.' 

Thus  we  find  that  it  was  not  the  hatred  of  despotism  nor 
the  love  of  libertyin  the  tories,  but  only  asi  attachment  to 
a  certain  form  of  church-gove rnmtnt  and  to  certain  specula' 
live  tenets,  which  caused  the  church  faction  to  unite  for  a 
season  with  the  whigs  in  order  to  save  the  consiitution.  The 
king  with  the  permission  of  the  tories  might  have  been  as  abso- 
lute as  he  wished  if  he  would  have  espoused  the  infallibility  of 
the  church  of  England  rather  than  that  of  the  church  of  Home, 
James  therefore  evidently  lost  the  crown,  not  by  violating 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  but  by  offending  the  pride  and  con- 
travening the  opinions  of  the  established  hierarchy.  The 
church  party  regarded  with  indifference  his  despotic  innova- 
tions on  the  civile  but  were  sensitively  alive  to  Ins  aggressions 
on  the  ecclesiastical  constitution.  Their  prepossessions  were  as 
strongone  way  as  those  of  James  were  another  ;  and  they  both 
happened,  fortunately  for  the  success  of  the  revolution,  to  split 
on  a  point  on  which  neither  would  yield.  The  popish  pro- 
pensities of  the  king  caused  the  chiiroh-party  to  throw  their 
strength  into  the  scale  of  the  whigs  in  their  noble^xcrtion* 
to  place  the  prince  of  Orange  on  the  throne.  They  hated  the 
whigs  less  ihan  they  abhorred  the  pope  ;  and,  though  the/ 
would  willingly  have  endured  the  liiost  abject  servitude,  they 
could  not  brook  the  mass.  They  worshipped  two  idols,  un- 
der the  denomination  of  church  and  king  ;  but,  when  the 
king  turned  against  the  church,  the}'  turned  against  the 
king.  In  his  third  chapter  Mr.  Fox  exhibits  a  very  circum- 
stantial and  detailed  account  of  the  unsuccessful  attempt^ 
which  were  made  by  the  dukes  of  Monmouth  and  Arg\ie  Iq 
subvert  the  tyranny  of  James.  This  is  a  very  interesting 
part  of  his  work.  The  fate  of  both  these  uniortunate  no-f 
blemen,  end  particularly  the  latter,  is  very  feelingly  and  un- 
pressively  told.  Here  the  artless  simplicity  of  Mr.  Fox's 
narrative  appears  to  singular  advantage  ;  and  we  beheve 
that  there  is  no  reader  of  taste  who  will  not  say  that  hi» 
description  of  the  defeat,  the  execution,  and  thesuffering^^of 
•Argjie,  may  vie,  in  point  of  classical  perspicuity  and  sensa- 
tional effect,  wilh  any  thing  in  Hume.  He  vvho  can  read 
it  without  emotions  of  admiration  and  of  love  for  the  un- 
affected display  of  all  that  is  sublime  and  amiable  in 
the  hutnan  character,  must  be  destitute  not  only  of  sensi- 
Crit.  Kev.  Vol.  14.  Jugustj  1808.  A  a 
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bility  but  of  virtue.  It\  Argyle  we  discern  all  that  is  great^ 
niag!ianiDious,an(J  amiable,  most  happily  tempered  and  com- 
bined ;  we  see  the  courage  of  the  iiero,  the  disinterested* 
ncss  of  the  patriot,  exulted  and  adjorned  by  the  humility, 
the  gentleness,  and  the  pdtience  of  the  christian.  Our  limits 
will  not  permit  us  to  extract  more  than  a  part  of  the 
simple,  the  touching  and  beautiful  description  which  Mr. 
Fox  has  tJt'iibited  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  this  virtuous 
nobleman,  during  the  trying  period  of  his  imprisonment  and 
at  his  execution.  But  though  we  can  give  only  apart  we 
are  sure  that  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  will  not  rest  content- 
ed without  perusing  the  whole. 

*  In  recounting  the  failure  of  his  expedition,  it  is  impossible  for 
him  not  to  touch  upon  what  he  deemed  the  mibcondm  t  of 
his  friends  ;  and  ibis  is  ihe  bubjpct  upon  which,  of  all  t)thers,  his 
ininti  must  have  been  most  irritable.  A  certain  description  of 
friendb  (the  words  describing  them  aie  omitted)  vere  ail  of  them, 
without  exception,  his  greatest  enemies,  boih  to  betra)  and  destroy 
him  ;  and  ♦  *  ♦  *  *  and  ******  ;;ibe  names  again  omit. 
ted)  were  the  greatest  cause  of  his  rout,  and  his  being  talcen,  though 
iTOt  designedly  he  acknowledges,  but  by  ignorance,  cowardice,  and 
faction. This  seittnce  had  scarce  escaped  him,  wht-n,  notwithstand- 
ing the  qualifying  words  with  which  his  candour  had  ac* 
quitted  the  last  mentioned  pfrsens  of  imeniional  treachery,  it  ap- 
peared t<  o  harsh  lo  his  gentle  nature  ;  an<i  declaring  hiuHielt  displea«>. 
ed  with  me  hard  t-pithels  he  had  used,  he  desues  they  may  be  put 
out  of  any  account  that  is  to  be  given  of  the»e  transdctions.' 

*  When  he  is  told  that  he  is  to  be  put  to  the  torture,  he  neither 
breaks  out  into  any  high-sounding  bravad«s  any  premature  vauuis 
of  the  resolution  with  which  he  will  endure  ii,  nor  on  tlie  oihei^ 
hand,  into  passionate  exclamations  on  the  cruelty  of  his  enemies,  or 
unmanly  laraeniations  of  his  fatfe  :  afer  stating  that  orders  were  ar- 
rived that  he  must  betoriund  unless  he  answers  all  questions  upn 
oath,  he  simply  adds  that  he  hopts  God  will  support  him  ;  and  tnen 
leaves  off  writing,  not  from  any  want  of  spirits  to  proceed,  but  to 
enjoy  tt  e  consolation  which  wig  yet  left  him,  the  countess  beif.g 
just  then  admitted.* 

*  Religious  concerns  in  which  ht  seems  to  h^ve  been  very  serious 
an*},  since  I «,  engaged  much  ot  his  thoughts;  but  his  religion  was  of 
that  genuine  kind,  which,  by  represeming  the  performance  of  our 
duties  to  our  neighbf  ur  as  the  roost  acceptable  service  to  God, 
strengthens  all  the  charities  of  social  life.  While  he  anticipates 
with  a  hope  approaching  to  certainty,  a  happy  futurity,  he  does  no^ 
forget  those  who  have  been  justly  dear  to  him  in  this  world.  He 
writes  on  the  day  of  his  execution  to  his  wife  and  some  other   r^i^« 
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tions,  for  whom  he  seems  to  have  entertained  a  sort  of  parental  ten- 
derness, short,  but  the  most  affectionate  letters,  whereiu  he  gives 
them  the  greatest  satisfaction  then  in  his  power,  by  assuring  them 
of  his  composure  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  refers  them  for  fa- 
ther consolation  to  those  sources  from  which  he  derived  his  own. 

'  He  states  that  those,  in  whose  haiids  he  is,  had  at  first  used  him 
hardly,  but  that  God  had  melted  their  hearts,  and  that  he  was  now 
treated  with  civility,*  as  an  instance  of  this  he  mentions  the  liberty 
which  he  had  obtained  of  sending  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends. 

*  Never  perhaps  did  a  few  sentences  present  so  striking  a  pictare 
of  a  mind  truly  virtuous  and  honorable.  Heroic  coui^^ge  is  the 
least  part  of  his  praise,  and  vanishfs,  as  it  were,  from  our  sight 
uhen  we  contemplate  the  sensibility  with  which  he  acknowledges 
the  kindness,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  very  men  who  are  leading  him  to 
the  scaffold  ;  the  generous  satisfaction  which  he  feels  on  reflecting 
that  no  confession  of  his  has  endangered  his  associates  ;  and  above 
^11  his  anxiety,  in  such  moments,  to  perform  all  the  duties  of 
friendship  and  gratitude,  not  only  with  ihe  most  scrupulous  ex- 
actness, but  with  the  most  ronsiilerate  attention  to  the  feelings  a» 
well  as  to  the  interests  of  the  person  who  was  the  object  of  them.* 


'  Before  he  left  the  castle  he  had  his  dinner  at  the  usual  hour, 
at  which  he  discoursed,  nut  only  calmly,  but  even  cheerfully  with 
Mr.  Charteris  and  others.  Alter  dinner  he  retired,  as  was  his  pus- 
torn,  to  his  bed  chamber,  where,  it  is  recorded,  that  he  slept  quietly^ 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  While  he  was  in  bed,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  council  came  and  intin:atj?d  t')  li.e  attendants  a 
desire  to  speak  with  him  :  upon  being  told  that  the  earl  was  asleep, 
ind  had  left  orders  not  to  be  disturbed,  the  manager  disbelieved 
the  account,  which  he  considered  as  a  device  to  avoid  further 
questionings.  'I'o  satisfy  him,  the  door  of  the  bed  chamber  was 
half  opened,  and  he  then  beheld,  enjoying  a  sweet  and  tranquil 
slumber,  the  man,  who  by  the  doom  of  him  and  his  fellows,  was  to 
die  within  the  space  of  two  short  hours  !  Struck  with  the  sight  he 
hurried  out  of  the  foom,  quitted  the  castle  with  the  utmost  preci' 
pitation,  and  hid  himself  in  the  lodgings  of  an  acquaintance  who 
lived  near,  where  he  flung  himself  upon  the  first  bed  that  presented 
itself,  and  had  every  appearance  of  a  man  suffering  the  most  ex- 
cruciating torture.  His  friend  who  had  been  apprized  by  the  ser- 
vant of  the  state  he  was  in,  and  who  naturally  concluded  that  he  was 
ill,  offered  him  some  wine;  He  refused,  saying,  '  No  no,  that  will 
not  help  me;  I  have  been  in  at  Argyle.and  saw  him  sleeping  as 
pleasantly  as  ever  man  di«i,  within  an  hour  of  eternity.  But  as 
tor  me — .'  The  name  of  the  person  to  whom  this  anecdote  relates 
is  not  mentioned,  and  the  truth  of  it  may  therefore  be  fairly  consi- 
dered as  liable  to  that  degree  of  doubt  with  which  men  of  jirdgment 
receive  every  species  of  traditional  history.  Wuodrow,  however, 
V'hose  veracity  is  above  suspicion,  says  he  hatl  it  from  the  most 
linquestiouable  authority.     Jtjsnotin  itself  finlikely,   and  who  k 
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there  that  would  not  wish  it  true  ?  What  a  satisfactory  spectacle 
to  a  philosophical  mind,  to  see  the  oppressor,  in  the  zi^nith  of  his 
power,  envying  his  victim  I  What  an  acknowledgment  of  the  supe- 
riority of  virtue  !  what  an  affecting,  and  forcible  testimony  to  the 
value  of  that  peace  of  mind,  which  innocence  alone  can  confer! 
We  know  not  who  this  man  was ;  but  when  we  reflect  that  the  g'jilt 
which  agonized  him  was  probably  incurred  for  the  sake  of  some  vain 
title,  or  at  least  of  some  increase  of  wealth  which  he  did  not  want, 
and  possibly  knew  not  how  to  enjoy,  our  disgust  is  turned  into  some* 
thing  like  conipassion  for  ihat  very  foolish  class  of  men,  whom  the 
world  call  wise  in  their  generation,* 

On  the  scaffold  Argyle  exhibited  that  truly  interesting 
picture  of  firmness  and  mildness,  which  were  showa 
throughout  his  whole  conduct,  and  were  mingled  in  the 
nicest  proportions  in  his  character. 

*  We  ought  not,'  said  he  in  his  speech  upon  the  scaffold,  *  ta 
despise  our  afflictions  nor  to  faint  under  them.  We  must  not  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  exasperated  against  the  instruments  of  our  trou- 
bles, nor  by  fraudulent,  nor  pusillanimous  compliances,  bring 
guilt  upon  ourselves ;  fainthearts  are  ordinarily  false  heans  ;  choos- 
ing sin  rather  than  suffering.' 

^  He  embraced  his  friends,  gave  some  tokens  of  remembranp^ 
to  his  son  in-law,  Lord  Maitland,  for  his  daughter  and  grand-chil- 
dren, stript  himself  of  part  of  his  apparel,  of  which  he  likewise 
made  presents,  and  laid  his  head  upon  the  block.  Having  irttered 
a  short  prayer,  he  gave  the  signal  to  the  executioner,  which  was 
instautly  obeyed,  and  his  head  severed  from  his  body.  Such  were 
the  last  hours,  and  such  the  final  close, -of  this  great  man's  life. 
May  the  like  happy  serenity  in  such  dreadful  circumstances,  and 
a  death  equally  glorious,  be  the  lot  of  ^11  whom  tyranny,  of  what- 
ever denomination  or  description,  shall  in  any  age,  or  in  any  coui)* 
try,  call  to  expiate  their  virtues  on  the  scaffold  !* 

Mr.  Fox  then  gives  a  very  particular,  impartial,  and  lu- 
minous account  of  the  expedition,  defeat  and  execution  of 
Monmouth,  which  closes  the  fragment  of  his  histor3\  Th^ 
reader,  who  will  compare  this  part  of  his  narrative  with 
that  of  Mr.  Hume,  will  perceive  that  Hume  has  condensed 
into  a  much  shorter  compass  most  of  the  prominent  features 
of  the  story,  but  has  omitted  some  important  particulars 
which  throw  much  light  on  the  character  of  the  actors,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  Mr.  Fox  has  painted  with  great 
vivacity  the  manner  in  which  Monmouth  was  persecuted, 
even  on  the  very  scaffold,  by  the  bigotry  of  his  spiritual  at- 
tendants.    Instead  of  soothing  him  in  bis  last  moments^ 
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instead  of  endeavouring  to  elevate  his  soul  above  ibemourn- 
ful  scene  around  bun  to  the  conleoiplation  of"  a  happy  fulu- 
ritv,  (hey  n«>t  only  repeatedly  but  rudely  and  unfeelihgly 
uriJjed  him  to  acknooL ledge  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  to 
bt  truf,  and  to  niiike  other  confessions  about  controverted 
points,  which,  at  tliat  time,  were  equally  useless  and  absurd. 
These  pious  instruclurs  seem  to  have  imagined  that  Mon- 
mouth had  n(5  chance  of  eternal  bliss  without  first  expres- 
sing his  assent  to  their  orMo^/or  speculations.  But  the  un- 
fortunate prince,  without  expressing  any  resentment  at  the 
harrassing  insolence  of  his  clerical  admonishers,  behaved 
with  great  firmness,  serenity,  and  resignation  in  these  trying 
moments;  and,  if  he  had  manifested  much  inconstancy  iii 
his  life,  he  luay  be  said  to  haVc  expiated  that  frailty  by  the 
placid  fortitude  of  his  death.  The  attempt  of  Monmouth 
was  ilUtinied,  and  badly  planned  ;  but  }fet  we  think  that  it 
would  have  been  successful  if  it  had  been  more  vigorously 
executed.  The  want  of  decision  in  his  councils,  and  of  ra- 
pidity in  his  movements,  proved  the  ruin  of  his  cause, 

•There  is  no  point/  says  Mr.  Fox,  'in  human  concerns 
wherein  the  dictates  of  virtue  and  worldly  prucience,  are  so  iden- 
tifi*  d  as  in  thisgreat  question  of  resistance  by  force  to  an  established 
^ovemmeiU.' 

In  the  attempt  of  Monmouth  we  are  doubtful  whether  we 
can  applaud  the  purity  of  his  intentions  ;  but  we  cannot 
certainly'  commend  the  prudence  of  his  mtans.  His  cha- 
racter is  drawn  by  Mr.  Fox  with  his  usual  force  of  discrimi- 
nation and  love  of  truth  —We  must  now  bring  this  article 
tea  close; — we  shut  the  book  witli  deep  regret  th«t  the  au- 
thor did  not  live  to  finish  what  lie  had  begun.  The  senti- 
ments of  pure,  rational,  unvitiated  liberty,  with  which  the 
present  fragment  glows  in  every  page,  the  exalted  spirit 
of  patriotism  which  it  inspires,  when  infused  into  his 
artless  recital  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  revolutionj 
his  description  of  the  different  parties  who  opposed  or  who 
favoured  that  glorious  event,  and  his  philosophic  and  com- 
prehensive views  of  its  principles  and  its  consequences, 
might  ha:ve  served  to  reanimate  that  aimoi^t  lifeless  form  of 
I»UELic  SPIRIT,  which  seems  breathing  its  last  under  the 
pressure  of  exorbitant  taxation,  and  have  counteracted 
that  indifference  to  the  principle  of  liberty  and  that  propen- 
sity to  servitude,  which  are  so  prevalent  in  these  evil  times. 
But  we  trust  that  the  genius  of  constitutional  freedom  is  not 
for  ever  bujried  in  the  grave  of  Fox  j  and  that  tb^  same  love 
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of  liberty,  which  once  thrilled  in  his  own  generous  bosom,  'm 
still  cherished  in  the  bosoms  of  his  friends. 

Of  the  present  performance,  the  prevailing  characteristic 
is  a  simplicity,  which  is  sometimes  pohshed  into  elegance, 
butwhich  more  often  presents  the  natural,  easy  tiow  ofa  story 
told  as  the  facts  arose  without  any  adventitious  decorations. 
No  fiuwcrs  of  rhetoric  are  strewn  over  the  artless  Nile.  Jf, 
without  knowing  the  circumstances,  \\t  were  informed  that 
this  was  the  work  of  the  greatest  orator  of  the  age,  we  should 
not  readily  credit  the  assertion  ;  for  we  discern  no  lustre  of 
diction,  no  glare  of  metaphor,  no  vivacity  of  allusion,  no 
richness  of  colouring,  no  elaborate  rotundity  of  period. 
Jt  exhibits  none  of  the  artifices  of  oratory;  but  in  the 
delineations  of  character  and  the  investigations  of  fact,  it 
unites  the  penetrating  sagacity  of  a  critic  with  the  reflective 
serenity  of  a  philosopbcr  and  a  moralist,  and  the  generous 
ardour  of  a  Igver  of  liberty  with  the  calm  dignity  of  a  friend 
to  truth. 

In  going  over  the  present  work  we  had  noticed  several 
defects  in  the  composition,  in  tlie  phraseology  and  construe-, 
tion  ;  but  when  we  recollected  that  this  was  a  posthumous 
publication  which  had  not  received  the  last  revision 
of  the  author,  we  were  unwilling  to  exercise  the  rigid  severity 
of  criticism.  Indeed,  our  ft-eiings  would  not  permit  us  to 
expose  all  the  dc^fects  of  style  and  manner  which  a  person 
of  acute  discernment  might  descry  in  this  g^icred  relique 
of  the  venerable  dead. 


Art.  ll.-^-Partenopex  de  Blois,  a  Romance,  in  four  Cantos. 
Freely  translated  from  the  French  of  M,  it  Grand;  zciih 
^otes:    Bij  IVilliam  iStewart  Roie.     ^io.     Longman. 

THERE  are  men  who,  in  their  wisdom,  affect  to  despise 
the  venerable  fabric  of  fairy  superstition  which  amused  and 
captivated  the  fancies  of  their  foolish  ancestors;  but  we  are 
obliged  to  confess  that  our  hearts  leap  within  us  for  joy 
whenever,  on  opening  the  monthly  pacquet  destined  to  be 
the  loundation  of  our  labours,  we  discover  a  romance  or  2i 
fairy  tale  among  the  contents.  We  anticipate  the  higliest 
pleasure  from  the  discovery ;  and,  though  often  disappointed 
in  the  full  extent  of  our  ambitious  hopes,  yet  are  always" 
so  far  delighted  with  the  mere  shadow  of  fictions  so  alluring 
us  to  turn  with  sentimenls  of  something  more  than  mere  ia-> 
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difference  to  the  regular  and  classical  routine  of  Myric/ 
•didactic,'  ^elegiac'  and  'descriptive/  even  though  verses 
as  spirited  as  Mr.  Mant's,  and  as  new  as  Hlackstom's  Fare- 
well to  his  Mme  are  to  be  the  reward  of  our  labours. 

Mr.  Scotthas  been  advised  by  one  of  the  wise  men  before 
mentioned  to  abstain  from  wasting  his  time  and  talents  on 
such  childish  subjects  as  the  customs  of  feudal  ages  and  the 
characters  and  manners  of  ancient  chivalry.  He  is  recom- 
merded  to  adopt  some  modern  events,  (the  history  of  the 
Dnke  of  York's  campaigns,  for  instance,)  as  tl»e  lit  employ- 
ment of  his  epic  muse  ;  and  doubtless  may  be  permitted  in 
lighter  moments  to  exercise  his  didactic  pencil  in  pour- 
tracing  the  Pleasures  of  Hope,  of  Love,  of  Menqory,  or  of 
Imagination, 

Mr.  Scott  must,  undoubtedly,  be  convinced  by  the  argu- 
ments of  such  exceTent  counseUors.  '  I  bow  with  all  passim 
ble  submission,'  tje  will  say,  *  to  ytjur  superior  taste  and  judg- 
ment. I  acknowieflge  the  folly  with  which  you  charge  aie. 
1  was  not,  indeed,  quite  prepared  for  your  attack  upon  my 
want  of  riationalitif ,  vainly  imagining  that  1  had  dwelt  quite 
long  enough  on  ttie  names  of  Lttrick.  Dijn-Edin,  Melrose, 
l'vveed,and  Teviot,  to  satisfy  tiie  most  bigotted  of  my  coun- 
trjmen.  But  I  should  have  carried  my  patriotism  failher; 
I  might  have  made  the  Scottish  txrmy  victrious  on  F|odden- 
field,  and  killed  Harry  the  cghlh  himself  by  the  hands  of  our 
boniek'ng  Jamie.  For  the  rest,  I  confess  the  perversion  of  my 
genius,  i  humbly  thank  Messieurs  the  Curate  and  Barber. 
1  beg  them  to  burn  ail  my  wicked  tales  of  knight  errahiry 
and  enchanlmeni ;  and  will  immediately  begin  an  epic  poem 
on  the  exploits  of  the  Highlaud  regiment  under  General 
Abercrombie.* 

Were  we  of  Mr.  Scott's  cabinet  council,  our  advice 
would  probably  be  very  different  troip  that  given  by  the 
sages  above  mentioned.  We  will  not  say  it  would  hv  more 
palatabJH  •  since  we  might  think  ourselves  obliged  to  remon- 
strate against  certain  vices  of  style  which  have  b^^n  so 
long  indulged  by  him  as  to  btcon;e  habitual.  Biit  our  opi- 
nion respecting  ihem  he  knov.'S  already. 

On  the  other  matters  at  issue,  we  must  suppose  hloj  to 
be  so  thoroughly  convinced  by  the  argiiments  of  his  judi- 
cious friends  as  to  render  all  opposition  on  our  part  vain  and 
fruitless-  But  to  Mr.  Rose,  who  like  him  is  smitten  with 
the  love  of  romancf ,  we  venture,  not.withstanding,  to  re^ 
commend  most  earnestly  perseverance  in  the  path  which  he 
has  chosen,  if  to  delight  in  *  these  curaed  books  of  kni^h^ 
errantry  '  be  madness,  yet 
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'Tis  sweet  and  pleasant  so  to  rave, 
'Tis  an  enchantment  which  the  sense  hath  bound, 
But  paradise  is  in  the  enchanted  ground. 

We  \yill  now  give  some  account  of  Mr.  Rose's  present 
performance,  that  our. readers  may  be  enabled  to  judge  whe- 
ther we  are  right  in  wishing  for  the  continuance  of  his 
phrenzy. 

The  romance  of  Partenopex  was  translated  by  M.  le 
Grand  from  a  MS.  poem  in  the  library  of  St.  Germain  des 
Pres,  the  production  of  which  he  ascribes  to  the  thirteenth 
century.  From  a  copy  in  Spanish  prose,  the  first  generally 
known,  it  was  considered  as  of  Spanish  origin,  till  M.  le 
Grand  undertook  to  assert  the  right  of  his  own  country  to 
its  invention  ;  and  itis  certainly  impossible,  with  the  lights 
which  succeeding  antiquaries  have  thrown  on  the  subject, 
not  to  acquiesce  completely  in  the  justice  of  his  conclu- 
sions. 

After  the  most  approved  custom  of  romances,  the  fable 
opens  with  a  simple  description  of  spring  and  its  infiuence 
on  the  mind  of  the  poet, 

*  Now  lusty  May  drops  sweets  in  every  shower, 

And  broiderso'er  the  fields  with  grass  and  flower. 

And  woodlands  wild  with  lark  and  throstle  ring. 

And  ladies  in  their  painted  chambers  sing. 

Blest  with  a  heart  at  ease,  and  tun'd  to  joy,  • 

Shall  I  in  listless  sloth  mine  hours  employ? 

No ;    while  all  nature  wakes  to  sprightly  mirth, 

A  story  will  1  tell  ofmickle  worth. 

List,  damsels  bright  in  bower  !  list,  lordlings  gay  ! 

For  pleasant  is  my  tale,  and  wondrous  sweet  the  lay.' 

Cleoner,  king  of  France,  accompanied  by  his  peers  and 
by  his  nephew  Partenopex,  son  of  the  Count  de  Blois,  then 
•scarce  fiftfen  winters  old,'  goes  a  hunting  in  the  forest  of 
Ardennes.  'The  gentle  child,' being  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a  wild  boar,  loses  sight  of  his  companions,  and  his 
liorse,  influenced  by  a  spell,  carries  him  on  with  unceasing 
speed,  till  he  finds  himself  on  the  sea-coast. 

'Twas  eve  ;    when  from  afar  was  heard  the  roar 
Of  hollow  billows,  bursting  on  the  shore  ; 
And  from  those  wilds  forth  issuing  on  the  strand, 
He  view'd  a  bark  fast  anchored  by  the  land,. 
Gay  was  the  hull,  and  seemly  to  behold  ; 
The  flag  was  sendal,  purfled  o'er  with  gold.' 
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What  follows  is  similar  to  the  adventure  in  the  lay  of  Sir 
Giigeriier,  oneof  the  fabliaux  translated  by  Mr.  Way.  Th« 
child  climbs  the  deck  of  the  shallop  and  finds  it  empty. 

*  While  long  and  sore  he  mus'd,  a  gentle  gale 
Blew,  rustling  from  the  shore,  and  sivell'd  the  ^aif, 
Self-steerM  o'er  sparkling  \vav6s  the  vessel  flew  ; 
The  shore,  receding,  lessenM  from  his  view. 
Wo  was  the  boy  ;    the  land  might  hope  afford 
To  him  who  back'd  a  steed, and  grasp'd  a  sword; 
Alone  upon  the  deep,  what  power  could  friend, 
What  skill  direct  him,  or  what  force  defend  ? ' 

He  falls  into  an  enchanted  sleep  ;  and,  on  vi^aking,  finds 
himself  securely  harboured  beneath  the  walls  of  a  most 
iTiagnificenL  castle,  the  description  of  which  follows,  and  is 
in  the  true  style  of  the  romantic  picturesque.  After  parsing 
on  from  coiirt  to  court,  and  admiring  all  the  mrities  by  which 
he  is  surrounded,  Partenopex  at  last  enters  a  hall  where  a 
rich  repast  is  spread,  but  not  a  soul  to  partake  of  it,  not 
even  a  priest  to  bless  the  meat.  While  he  hesitates,  an  in- 
visible minstrel  sings  to  the  touch  of  an  invisible  harp,  and 
bids  him  indulge  without  restraint  in  all  the  pleasures  pre- 
pared for  him. 

'  The  costly  banquet  done,  the  sightless  crew 
Thatserv'd  him  at  the  board,  with  lights  withdrew;     " 
Thence  pass'd  into  a  bower,  where  stood  a  bed, 
With  milk-white  furs  of  Alexandria  spread: 
Brnealh,  a  richly  broidered  vaUance  hung; 
The  pillows  were  of  silk  ;  o'er  all  was  flung 
A  raie  wrought  coverlet  of  phoenix  plumes, 
"Which  breath'd,  as  warm  with  life,  its  rich  perfumes. 
Here  the  quaint  elves  the  wondering  child  undrest, 
And  on  the  snow-white  ermrue  laid  to  rest. 

*This  done,  the  tnpers  sunk,  low  creak'd  the  door^ 
And  a  soft  foot-fall  sounded  on  the  floor. 
JVIeliou,  in  sooth,  it  was;  the  sovereign  fay. 
The  wardress  of  that  keep  and  garden  gay. 
She  on  the  bed  her  dainty  limbs  down  laid, 
Then  started,  and,  as  one  aftVighted,  said  : 
•  Hence,  whosoe'er  !  hence!  or  my  knights  I  call. 
And  yield  thee  to  their  swords  an  helpless  thrall.' 

Partenopex,  however,  soon  finds  means  to  dispel  the  af- 
fected alarm  of  his  invisible  paramour.  They  pass  the  night 
together,  much  to  their  mutual  satisfaction  •  but,  on  waJc- 
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ing,  the  amorous  prince  begins  to  express  his  desire  of  see- 
ing the  charms  which  he  had  possessed, 

*  To  him  that  rlamsel  baon  :  — *Thy  wish  forego, 
Sad  fountain,  if  induIgM  of  shame  and  woe. 

Yet  more  ;  thou  here,  uirtil  a  spell  be  done, 
Unseen  of  living  wiglit,  must  make  thy  won  ; 
But  not  depriv'd  of  fitting  pastimes,  Uve  ; 
Share  whatsoever  joys  mine  art  can  give. 
Say,  do  the  cryital  streams,  or  wot)ds  delight  ? 
Falcons  and  tieicclets  1  mew  for  flight. 
And  at  thy  morrow's  rising  thou  shalt  find 
A  wondrous  horn  ;  the  fairy  bugle  wind  ; 
l^ly  hounds  shall  hear  the  call ;  to  merrier  cry 
Did  never  shaijgy  holt,  or  hill  reply. 
IVJelior,  unseen,  each  new  desire  shall  aid  ; 
Frame  but  the  wish,  and  iind  that  wish  ohey'd.' 

She  proceeds  to  inform  him  that  two  years  is  the  time 
necessary  for  his  probation,  after  which  she  will  be  leyealed 
to  him  in  her  real  torin  and  present  him  to  all  the  barons 
and  knights  of  her  extensive  dominions  as  their  sove- 
reisjn. 

Partenopex  finds  no  reason  to  be  displeased  with  his  capr 
tivity.  Every  day  he  passes  in  some  new  diversion  of  the 
woods  and  fields,  and  every  night  reposes  in  the  arms  of  his 
enamoured  iairy^  whose  accomplishments  are  thus  des* 
cribed. 

*  A  parlous  wit  she  had  ;   and  could  of  lore, 
And  eke  of  ancit  nt  tales,  a  countless  st(.re. 
And  oft  sfige  <ules  and  precepts  would  she  deal, 

^      Such  as  might  well    his  youthful  bosom  steel 
'Gainst  vicious  lures;  and  still,  her  rede  belwixtj 
Ensamples  of  recorded  virtue  mixt. 
Nor  charm'd  the  damsel  less,  when,  bo()n  and  gay,  '. 
More  lightsome  Phantasy  did  bear  the  sway. 
T'ender  or  free,  in  smiles  or  gladness  d rest. 
The  reigning  humour  seem'd  to  grace  her  best.  ^ 

And  still,  whatever  the  theme,  so  soft,  so  clear, 
Her  gentle  accents  sounded  on  his  ear, 
That,  of  ali  gills  the  lovely  dame  might  boast. 
Perchance  thi^  sweet  perfection  lik'd  him  most.    - 

Here  the  poet  is  called  off  by  the  remembrance  of  his  own 
fedy's  attractions,  a  circumstance  which,  as  it  frequently 
occprsand  produces  a  very  pleasing  effect,  we  will  notice  ia 
Mi-  Rose's  own  words. 
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*  I  have  retained  a  ppculiarity  in  the  French,  which  I  thought 
promised  to  give  some  little  relief  and  animation  to  the  narrative. 
The  Trouveur  is  himself  crost  in  love,  and  wheneve^^  he  touches  a 
kindred  chord,  breaks  forth  into  an  effusion  on  his  own  melancholy 
condition.  As  there  is,  however,  a  sameness  in  these,  I  have  sought 
to  diversify  them  with  some  variety  of  sentiment  ;, generally  return- 
ing to  the  supposed  pase  of  the  poet,  as  a  sort  of  key„note,  which 
vniformly  serves  to  close  these  rhapsodies  in  the  original.* 

The  poet  proceeds— 

^  In  this  I  blame  him  not :  of  every  grace 

That  tricks  my  love,    '  bove  dainty  form  or  face, 

That  which  doth  most  my  captive  soul  rejoice,  ^ 

Is  the  sweet  music  of  her  thrilling  voice. 

But  worser  plight  is  mine  ;  predoom'd,  in  vaia 

To  chase  a  fleeting  good  that  mocks  my  pain. 

^is  mistress  did  prevent  his  every  thought, 

Mine  floats  my  love-sick  phantasy  to  nought. 

If  in  his  cup  some  bitter  drops  were  thrown, 

5Jy  draught  is  brew'd  with  noxious  drugs  alone." 

Partenopex,  notwithstanding  his  good  fortune,  begins  at 
last  to  grow  tired  of  his  confinement;  and  his  lovely  fay, 
anticipating  every  wish  of  his  heart,  sends  him  back  in  the 
same  enchanted  bark  to  his  native  country  with  a  promise 
of  his  speedy  return,  and  furnishes  him  with  treasures  and 
forces  sufficient  to  free  the  realm  of  France  from  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Northmen  who  had  long  ravaged  and  oppressed 
it.  Here,  though  he  reveals  to  no  one  the  secret  of  his 
long  absence,  his  mother  sagaciously  suspects  the  devil  f<» 
be  at  the  bottom  of  it  in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  woniiio  ; 
and,  with  a  view  to  free  him  from  the  enchantment  by  the 
powerful  impulse  of  an  earthly  love,  furnishes  her  niece 
with  a  potion  by  the  force  of  which  she  has  no  doubt  of 
being  able  to  change   the  beqt  of  his  inclinations, 

*■  It  chanpM  the  count  (to  make  my  atory  short) 

Jjit  from  his  sieed,  foredone  with  woodland  sport. 

Him  the  boon  damsel  met,  and  fair  besought 

*  He  would  assay  the  dripk  herself  had   wrought ; 

And  ween'd  that  he  should  find  that  beverage  sweet 

A  sovereign  remedy  for  inward  heat.' 

Rare  wonder  I  scantly  might  he  sip  the  bowl, 

Ere  a  strange  fancy  fired  his  aller'd  soul ; 

He  prints  her  burning  cheeks  with  many  a  kiss, 

Styles  hur  his  liege,  his  love,  his  sovereign  iiliss  ! 
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And  *  be  these  herbs/  she  cried,  '  twice,  trebly  blest 
That  blot  the  accursed  Melior  from  thy  breast/ 
She  spake;  aiKJ,  at  the  name,  like  one  aghast 
He  stared  ;  the  charm  was  broke,  the  witchery  past. 

*  He  leaps  upon  his  courser,  plies  the  gore, 
And  flies  as  shame  or  sorrow  doggM    him  sore. 
Ai>d  now  the  stripling  gaiuM    Loire's  flowery  side. 
And  saw  the  fairy  ship  at  anchor  ride  ; 
Breathless  he  climbs  the  deck  ;  a  favouring  breeze 
Springs,  and  the  shallop  darts  across  the  seas/ 

•There  is  certainly  exquisite  beauty,'  says  IMr.  Rose,  *  iji  this  in- 
cident. The  name  of  the  beloved  r)bject  alone  is  sufficient  to  recaU 
the  perverted  aft'ections  and  triumph  over  all  the  mysterious  energies 
©f  magic* 

He  cites  the  romance  of  Sir  Gerard  de  Nevers  in  Tressai/s 
Corps  d'  Extraits,  for  a  parallel  circumstance,  and  adds, 
that  one  very  similar  is  also  to  be  found  in  '  Sii  Tristrem.' 

The  forgiving  fairy  receives  her  lover  with  a  fond  embrace 
and  they  renew  for  a  time  all  the  delights  of  their  former 
interpourse.  But  the  restless  Partrnopex  cannot  persuade 
himself  from  the  memory  of  pasi  dangers  to  lead  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  of  his  probation  in  quiet  at  MeJior*8 
court.  He  again  implores  leave  to  visit  his  country  and 
friends  ;  and  she,  much  more  reluctantly  than  before  again 
grants  it.  Meanwhile  his  mother,  frames  a  device  similar 
to  that  with  which  the  unhappy  Psyche  was  deceived  by 
her  jealous  sisters.  She  gives  her  son  a  ma8:ic  lamp,  of 
power  to  break  the  invisible  charm  by  which  Melior  is  de- 
fended, instructs  him  to  use  it  aright,  and  sends  him  back 
■with  her  benediction  to  the  land  of  Faerie. 

'Again  his  feet  the  fairy  pa-ace  tread  ; 

Again  with  costly  cates  the  board  is  spread, 

Now  half-repenlant  of  his  purpos'd  di^^dy 

Now  trembling  at  the  priest's  remembered  rede, 

He  to  the  nuptial  chamber  bends  his  way. 

And,  couch'd  within  lier  bovv'r,  expects  the  fay, 

*  Alas  !  and  she  wasWitless,  woe  the  uhile  ! 
Of  the  false  child's  premeditated  guile. 
He,  while  the  damsel  to  his  bosom  grew, 
Rais'd  with  his  better  harid  the  lamp  to  view. 
Struck  with  the  beauties  of  a  matchless  face", 
A  masterpiece  oi  loveliness  and  ^race, 
Back  starts  the  boy,  and,  as  he  moves,  the  blaze 
O'er  her  fair  limbs  and  lovely  figure  plays. 
Dishevelled,  all  about  her  tresses  hung, 
And  on  each  charm  a  softening  shadow  flang. 
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Meanwhile  her  eyes  were  closed,  and  not  a  strealc 
Of  faint  carnation  ting'd  her  faded  cheek; 
But  bitterly  she  sobb'd,  and  frequent  rose 
Her  bosom,  as  conyulsed  with  cruel  throes.  ' 

*  He  with  one  arm  her  body  did  embrace. 
And  gaz'd  in  silent  anguish  on  her  face. 
She  hung  upon  that  arm,  like  to  a  flower 
HalfiCropt,  or  overcharg'd  with  summer  shpw'r:  \ 
Then  loud  be  call'd  upon  her  name,  and  press'd 
The  lifeless  burden  to  his  throbbing  breast. 
Lor;;;  fruitless  was  the  pain,   till  with  a  sigh 
She  iieavily  'g^n  ope  each  drooping  eye, 
And,  for  a  little  season,  strove  for  breath, 
Then  sunk  again,  entranc'd  in  seeming  death. 

<  Again  the  boy  his  frantic  plaint  renew'd. 
And  toiler  lij>s  of  faded  coral  glu'd 
His  mouth,  as  he  bidiev'd  each  ki3sha,d  might 
To  breathe  new  life,  or  catch  her  fleeting  sprite.' 

Melior  recovers  from  her.^woon  J)ut  awakes  only  to  fage 
and  indignation.  Her  sister  Uraqua,  moved  by  the  gentleness 
of  her  nature  and  perhaps  by  a  more  tender  feeling,  inter- 
cedes for  the  unhappy  Farlenopex  in  vain.  The  fairy 
abandons  him  to  his  fate,  and  all  that  his  generous  friend 
can  do  is  to  contrive  the  means  of  withdrawing  him  in  secu- 
rity from  the  court,  where,  deprived  of  the  aid  of  enchant- 
ment he  is  near  falling  a  sacrifice  to  the  resentment  of  the 
nobles.  They  escape  to  the  harbour  where  they  find  a  bark 
ready  t©  sail,  and  the  charitable  Uraqua,  loath  to  abaadoa 
biiu  to  his  desperate  imagination,  becomes  the  companion 
of  his  voyage.  The  melancholy  which  oppresses  him  on 
taking  a  last  farewell  of  scenes  where  he  had  been  so  happy 
is  pamted  with  much  nature  and  feeling. 

*  Upon  the  poop  the  County  took  his  stand, 
And  gaz'd  in  silent  anguish,  on  theland^, 
^y  slow  degrees  still  l^^ssening  from  his  sight 
Till  the  dim  sx;ene  was  lost  in  shadowy  night. 
Then  on  the  deck  his  fever'd  limbs  he  strews. 
Regardless  of  tlije  cold  ancj  sickly  dews. 
Straightway,  there  is  such  heaviness  in  woe, 
Ileslumber'd  :  but  cold  comfort  thence  did  grow  i 
For  fancy  brought  the  past  again  to  view,  ^ 

With  circumstance  of  sorrow,  strange  and  nqw. 
Next  (for  that  mimic,  as  she  still  doth  ply 
Her  random  task  with  ever-roving  eye, 
Will  often  mar  her  web,  then  quickly  piece, 
With  diversi^  dye,  the  party.colour'd  fleece,)   . 
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He  with  hi^lief  on  mossy  bank  did  sif, 

In  converse  sweet  and  interchange  of  wit, 

And  it  bethought  him  she,  in  amorous  play, 

His  head  upon  her  daint}'  lap  did  lay  < 

While  music  from  about  and  underneath, 

Such  as  earth  knows  not,    did   around  them  breathe. 

He  wak'd,  and  noise  was  none,  save  of  the  tide, 

Soft  rippling  as  the  barque  did  onward  glide. 

And  of  the  creaking  yards,   which  grated  sloWj 

With  melancholy  murmur  to  and  fro. 

*  I  not  misrate  the  measure  of  his  woes, 
Who  from  his  love  a  cheerless  outcast  goes  ; 
Yet  him  kind  nature's  varied  sweets  some  deal 
From  that  his  soul-consuming  care  may  steal 

,  The  breeze,  the  bad,  fresh-bursting  into  life, 
The  rivulet,  with  its  pebbly  banks  at  strife, 
All,  all,  may  to  some  sense,  some  charm  convey^ 
And  soothe  awhile  the  wanderer  on  his  way. 
And  when  the  garish  lamp  of  day  is  out. 
And  the  blue  vault  is  set  with  stars  about, 
And  pensive  Philomel,  that  in  the  light 
Sat  mute,  repeats  her  Sahe  to  the  night, 
In  rich  and  changeful  descant* — though  he  bortow 
Plaint  of  her  plaint,  and  sorrow  of  her  sorrow, 
That  vent  of  grief  shall  bring  its  own  delight. 
And  soothe  to  softer  tone  his  tortur'd  sprite. 

*  'Tis  ill  to  chuse  betwixt :  yet  sorer  pain 

Is  his,  who,  love-lorn,  plouglis  the  watry  main. — 

The  discord  of  the  mutinous  waves  and  wind 

Shall  speak  no  comfort  to  his  troubled  mind  : 

But  he,  as  he  still  views  on  every  side 

The  world  of  trembling  waters,  drear  and  wide. 

Shall  needs  lament  as  one  who  cannot  miss, 

To  think  what  gulph  there  is  'twixt  him  and  bliss/ 

They  land,  and  his  kind  guardian,  after  embracing  and 
bidding  him  farewell,  dismisses  him  on  his  road  to  Blois, 
and  returns  alone  to  the  court  of  her  sister.  On  his  arrival 
at  his  native  place,  all  his  friends  and  relations  deplore  his 
altered  air;  and  his  mother,  who  is  conscious  to  herself  of 
the  cause,  endeavours  in  vain  to  soothe  and  comfort  him. 
Partenopex  upbraids  her  with  the  misery  to  which  he  is  re- 
duced, and  in  the  transports  of  his  phrensy,  hardly  abstains 
from  reviling  his  sovereign  mistress,  which  gives  occasion 
to  the  poet  to  break  out  into  a  truly  chivalrous  apos- 
trophe. 

*  Ah  !  well  was  he  that  he  forebore  to  blame ! 
Misfartune  be  his  lot  and  wordly  shame, 
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Nor,  frying  l^t  h'm  taste  of  hcaveDJv  bliss, 
Whoe'er  ot  dame  cr  damsel  spedks  amiss,*   dec.  Scc» 

For  a  twelvemonth  Partenopex  confines  himself  to  h'li 
chamber,  living  on  the  most  coarse  and  scantv  iare,  and 
abandoned  to  grief.  Ai  length  he  is  persuaded  hv  a  page  to 
seek  rehef  in  travelhng.  He  mounts  his  hoise,  qu'ts  Bloif 
by  night,  and,  accompanied  only  hy  his  adviser,  penetrarei 
the  recesses  of  Ardennes  foresU  Tiiere  he  torms  the  des- 
perate reso  hi  tion  of' giving  himself  up  a  prey  to  ihe  wild 
ijeasts  which  haunt  the  wood.  He  leaves  Ins  page  asleep 
on  the  ground  and  rides  onward  alone  into  the  inost  savage 
parts  of  the  forest.  A  ty(i;er  rushes  from  a  thicket  as  if  to 
devour- him,  and  Partenopex  coolly  expects  his  tate,  but  ift 
strangely  disappointed  when^  instead  of  attacking  him^ 

*  The  «^')I)en  beast,  with   balf-averted  eye, 
Giar'd  fiercely  on  the  child  and  passed  him  by/ 

Imagining  that  his  horse  mi^jht  deter  the  animalj  he 
alights  ;  and  the  tyger  im4nediaiely  rushes,  not  on  the  rider 
but  his  beast,  who,  wildly  shrieking  with  affright,  flics  and 
is  pu'sued  by  the  savage  assailant.  The  flying  horse  never 
Slops  in  his  career  till  he  reaches  the  sea  shore  where  a  bark 
is  just  come  to  land,  having  Uraqua  herself,  and  a  reverend 
usher,  her  companion,  on  board.  The  horse  most  forta- 
nately  leads  to  the  discovery  of  his  wretclied  master.  Ura- 
qua persuades  him  to  e:ive  up  his  dreadful  purpose,  and  car- 
lies  him  witii  her  to  Salence  ;  which,  it  fieems,  is  a  fief  of 
her  own,  situated  in  the  dominions  of  her  sister. 

Here  the  wretched  state  to  which  Partenopex  is  reduced 
by  his  despair,  requires  all  the  aid  of  medicine,  in  which  his 
fair  hostess  is  very  expert;  but  it  very  naturally  happen* 
that,  in  curing  her  patient,  the  physician  herself  should  im- 
bibe a  portion  of  his  malady. 

*  Haply  this  leech,  while  so  she  proves  her  skill, 
iMight  catch  some  portion  o{  her  patient's  ill. 
To  waste  with  sulIi  a  youth,  aye  side  by  side. 
In  fellowship  of  feast,  noon's  jocund  tide; 
From  the  same  dish  to  teed,  from  the  same  cup, 
In  sweet  exchange,  the  rosy  wire  to  sup  ; 

And  still,  when  nature,  prankM  in  trim  attire, 
Through  air  and  earth  iimi  flood  breathes  new  desire, 
And  the  small  fowl,  they  cannot  choose  but  sing, 
Through  lu^tyhood  of  heart,  and  joy  of  spring  ; 
With  such  ft  boy.  to   sport    in  greenwood  shade 
— -Twere  perilous,  insooih,  to  coldest  maid/ 
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Partenopex,  unconscious  of  the  harm  he  has  done,  re« 
quests  his  hostess  to  intercede  for  him  again  with  his  offend- 
ed fay  ;  and  Uraqua^  with  a  generosity  of  which  even  ro- 
mance furnishes  but  few  examples,  undelrtakes  his  cause,  and 
serves  him  in  it  with  firm  and  unshaken  fidehty.  The 
relentless  Melior,  however,  continues  inexorable.  Parteno- 
pex grows  restless  and  uneasy  at  the  delay  of  his  hostess, 
■when  a  messenger  arrives  from  her  declaring  the  ill-suc- 
cess of  her  negociations,  but  recommending  him,  as  a  last 
resource,  to  arm  himself  and  repair,  incognito,  to  a  mag- 
nificent tournament  about  to  be  given  in  honour  of  Melior 
on  her  coming  of  age. 

On  his  way  he  overtakes  a  knight  named  Sir  Gaudwin, 
"who  exhibits  a  very  strong  and  natural  picture  of  the  rude 
age  of  chivalry  when  the  mixture  of  courage,  rapacity,  and 
generosity,  made  up  the  Ivue  and  leading  feature  of  the 
baronial  character.  It  is  the  same  character  which  Mr. 
Scott  has  pourirayed  with  an  accuracy  and  force  of  descrip- 
tion peculiar  to  himself  in  his  Lord  AJarmion.  None  but 
a  very  vulgar  or  ignorant  mind  can  doubt  the  perfect  con- 
sistency with  which  he  is  made  to  sacrifice  the  unfortunate 
Constance  to  his  covelousness  of  Clara's  wide  possessions^ 
and,  having  the  same  object  in  view,  to  adopt  the  device  of 
forged  lettefrs  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  rival. 

In  the  midst  of  our  admiration  for  the  virtues  of  chivalry, 
we  must  recollect  that,  generally  speaking,  they  were  raised 
upon  a  weak  and  rotten  foundation;  that,  during  the  feu- 
dal ages,  the  most  fervent  piety  commonly  rested  on  igno- 
rance, and  the  most  refined  gallantry  on  an  imaginary  and 
absurd  estimate  of  female  perfection ;  that  even  courage 
and  genero&ity  were  oflener  constitutional  qualities  guided 
by  a  blind  impulse  than  the  result  of  reflection,  operating 
on  any  rational  principles.  That  extrordinary  system  of 
manners,  so  delightful. to  fancy,  and  so  goodly  when  con- 
templated at  a  distance,  will  not  by  any  means  bear  the  close 
inspection  of  truth  and  judgment.  It  was  a  system  which 
admitted  the  closest  conjunction  of  the  extremes  of  vice 
and  virtue,  and  reconciled  the  most  apparently  contradic- 
tory qualities  of  human  nature. 

Lord  Marmion  was  proud,  magnificent,  valiant,  and  ge- 
nerous, according  to  the  taste  and  spirit  of  the  times.  But 
covetousness  was  his  prevailing  passion,  (perhaps,  it  would 
not  he  much  amiss  to  style  it  the  characteristic  vice  ofall 
semi-barbarous  ages)  and  he  possesses  no  one  principle 
Btrong 'enough  to  oppose  its  influence. 
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History  furnishes  ns  with  man^r  examples  of  knights 
who,  like  Sir  Gaudwin,  frequented  tournauients,  iScc.  onlj/ 
for  what  they  might  gel;  and  that  without  any  disparage- 
ment to  their  general  character. 

*  So  riding,  they  overtake  an  errant  kniglit, 

Well  horsM  and  large  of  limb,  Sir  Gaudwin  hight* 
He  nor  of  castle,  nor  of  land,  was  lord ; 
Houseless,  he  reap'd  the  harvest  of  his  sword : 
And  now,  not  more  on  fame  than  profit  bent, 
Rode  withblythe  heart  unto  the  tournament. 
For  cowardice — he  held  it  deadly  sin  ; 
And  sure  his  mind  and  bearing  were  akin, 
The  frtce  an  index  to  the  soul    within, 
It  seem'd  that  he  (such  pomp  his  train  bewray'd) 
Had  shap'd  a  goodly  fortune  by  his  blade. 
His  knaves  were  point  device,  in  livery  dight. 
With  sampler  nags,  and  tents  for  shelter  in   the  night. 
He,  for  he  saw  the  boy  was  ill  bested, 
Proffer'd  fair  harbourage  of  board  and  bed  ; 
And,  'mid  their  social  cups,  soon  learn'd  the  scope 
Of  his  mischances  past,   and  present  hope. 
For  wine  unlocks  the  heart,  and  sooth  to  say, 
Quick  friendship  springs  from  fellowship  of  way.' 

The  description  of  Chedore,  the  royal  seat  of  the  fairy, 
and  of  the  preparations  for  the  tournament,  which  imme- 
diately follows,  is  very  picturesque. 

*  It  was  the  second  noon,  and  far  before^ 
Rose  to  their  view  the  ramparts  of  Chedore. 

And  now  so  nigh  they  came,  that  they  might  see 

The  walls  and  windows  throng'd  with  bravery* 

The  sea  was  on  the  castle's  further  side. 

And  loud  upon  the  shingle  lash'd  the  tide ; 

There  gilded  shallops  rode,  with  silken  sail, 

With  mariners,  and  shout  of '  how  and  hail  I  *  * 

Upon  the  spacious  field,  without  the  gates, 

Camp'd  feudatory  lords  and  great  estates. 

Here  lusty  gallants  prick'd  across  the  plain; 

There  brawling  gamesters  threw  the  merry  main; 

Here  their  quaint  art  the  shifting  jugglers  ply, 

And  there  in  frolic  strife  the  jesters  vie. 

Still  from  the  crowd  a  busy  humupwent, 

Loud  laughter,  and  the  sound  of  merriment ; 

Shrill  minstrels  pipe,  and  barded  coursers  neigh, 

Drums  thunder,  trumpets  flourish,  ban-dogs  bay.' 

The  conclusion  of  this  interesting  tale  will  be  easily  antr- 
cipated  by  our  readers.   .Having  been  so  profuse  in  our  ex- 
Crit.  Rev.   Vol.   -i^.  August,    180vS.  Bb 
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tracts  from  the  former  parts  of  the  work,  we  will  forbear 
entering  at  all  into  the  particulars  of  the  fourth  and  last 
canto,  which  possesses  suthcient  charms  to  detain  us  much 
longer  than  is  consistent  with  ojir  duty.  Some  of  these 
charmsare  indeed  of  a  nature  whicli  may  possibly  give  occa- 
sion to  some  critics  of  recurrirtg  to  a  very  favourit'e  compa- 
rison, the  justness  of  which  we  are  lanable  fully  to  appreciate. 
But  we  shall  not  hesitate  in  declaring  our  opinion  that,  al- 
though iMr.  Rose  has  been  very  minute  in  many  of  his  de- 
scriptions, particuiarl}^  in  the  toilette  and  wardrobe  of  the 
fairy  Melior,  he  had  no  works  of  the  Chinese  masters  before 
his  eyes  when  he  drew  his  pictures. 

It  will  be  conrluded  that  Partenopex  by  his  iitirivalled 
valour  recovers  the  heart  and  obtains  the  hand  of  his  no 
longer  invisible  mistress,  and  is  welcomed  by  all  her  sub- 
jects as  their  sovereign  with  shouts  of  joy  and  triumph.  It 
is  with  r\o  less  pleasure  that  we  learn  of  Urraqua's  having 
conquered  her  unfortunate  passion  and  bestowed  her  hand 
on  SirGaudwin,  who  is  a  very  honest  fellow,  notwithstand- 
ing his  love  of  something  more  substantial  thnn  glory. 

We  have  given  our  readers  so  ample  a  power  of  judging 
for  themselves  of  Mr.  Rose's  general  merits,  that  we  may 
spare  ourselves  the  superfluous  lask  of  commenting  upon  the 
specimens  before  their  eyes.  Still  less  shall  we  attempt  to 
institute  a  comparison  between  him  and  his  friend  Mr.  Scott, 
which,  in  the  present  instance,  would  be  particularly  invi- 
dious, since  the  one  is  an  original  poet,  while  the  other 
(though  not  without  his  claims  to  originality)  assumes 
only  the  humbler  dress  and  air  of  a  poetical  translator. 
The  most  striking  peculiarity  in  the  work  is  the  mixture  of 
antique  and  obsolete  phraseology  with  modern  versification, 
which  we  are  unable,  in  toto,  eiilier  to  approve  or  condemn. 
In  some  respects  it  stamps  a  form  and  character  on  the 
poem  which  we  do  not  wish  to  have  softened  away  into  pre- 
sent elegancevand  refinement.  There  is  an  idiom  apper- 
taining to  romance,  of  which,  when  it  is  divested,  it  loses 
every  individual  mark  of  distinction.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  numerous  instances  where  we  are  not  pleased 
with  the  quaintness,  so  much  as  disgusted  by  the  affecta- 
tion with  which  it^  is  introduced.  All  we  can  say  is  that 
the  peculiarity  ought  not  to  be  rejected,  but  that  it  must  be 
used  with  great  judgment  not  to  become  offensive  ;  and  that 
it  is  necessary  for  the  critic  to  be  possessed  of  at  least  an  equaf 
share  of  caution  with  the  poet,  not  to  condemn  too  rashly 
where  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  hold  the  balaace  even  be- 
tween defect  and  beauty,  i 
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We  have  bad  too  91  any  reasons  lately  for  decrying  the 
book-selling  art  of  annotation  so  unmercifully  used  by  mo- 
dern poets.  But  we  are  not  at  all  inclined  to  rank  Mr.  Rose 
among  the  objects  of  our  wrath  as  participa^ting  in  the  vice 
of  the  times.  His  notes  do  r^ot  hear  any  extravagant  dis- 
proportion to  the  text.  Many  of  them  are  very  amusing, 
some  very-instructive,  and  all  tend  to  illustrate  the  romance 
of  whicU  they  are  appendages.  We  were  perticularly  pleas- 
ed with  those  on  hunting,  on  the  amours  of  fairies,  on 
military  servicer,  the  mysteries  of  woods  and  rivers,  the 
seven  secrets  of  art,  and  the  introduction  of  '  the  art  magic' 
out  of  the  east  into  Europe.  , 

Neither  are  we  at  all  displeased  with  the  accidental 
delay  of  publication  which  gave  xVIr.  Rose  time  to  wiite 
his  ballad  on  the  death  of  William  Rufus  which  pos- 
sesses considerable  merit  in  itself,  hut  still  more  as  having 
fiven  occasion  to  a  very  interesting  dissertation  on  the  New 
orest  in  Hampshire,  in  which  Mr.  Rose,  with  a  laudable 
perseverance  ofexamination  and  research,  has  brought  to- 
gether proofs,  in  our  opinion  sufficiently  convincing,  of  the 
reality  of  that  merciless  depopulation  by  the  Conqueror; 
which  all  our  later  historians  have  doubted  and  some  affectf 
ed  to  ridicule  as  an  absurdity  utterly  unworthy  of  belief  oj 
even  of  serious  refutation. 

We  ought  not,  however,  to  close  the  work  without  giving 
the  due  share  of  praise  to  \Jr.  Smirke  for  the  very  elegant 
and  appropriate  designs  with  which  he  has  contributed  to 
embellish  it  ;  nor  should  we  omit  to  mention  that  Ballantyne 
has  displayed  all  the  skill  of  which  he  is  so  eminently  pos-, 
sessed  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  volumes  in  its 
external  appearance  lliat  we  have  ever  beheld.  Notwith- 
standing these  superior  charms,  we  shall  not  be  at  all  sorry 
to  welcome  our  friend  Partenopex  hereafter  in  an  every-day 
suit. 


Art.  HI.  — ^  Jlhtoryofthe  Island  of  St.  Helena,  from  its 
Discovert/  bi^  the  Portu<yneze,  to  the  Year  I8O6,  to  which  h 
added  an  Appendix.  Dedicated  by  Permission,  to  the  Ho- 
nonrable  the  Court  of  Directors  for  A  fairs  of  the  Uni^ 
ted  English  JSast  India  Company.  By  T.  H.  Brooke,  Se^ 
cretary  to  the  Government  of  St.  Helena.  Svo,  Black  and 
Parry.     1808. 

ST.  Helena  forms  so  trifting  a  part  of  the  British  empire, 
tlut  a  satisfactory  history  of  it,  as  it  seems  to  us^  might  hav« 
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been  comprised  in  nearly  as  few  vvordt  as  the  following;  viz. 
that  it  was  first  discovered  by  the  Portugueze,in  the  year  1 501, 
wlio  peopled  and  retained  it  for  about  ax^entury,  when  they 
either  relinquished  it  as  an  useless  possession,  or  were  forci- 
bly expelled  by  the  Dutch.  The  latter  in  their  turn  made 
room  for  the  English,  in  the  year  1661 ,  who  have  kept  pos- 
session of  it  ever  since,  and  found  it  of  great  advantage  as 
a  place  of  refreshment  for  their  merchant  ships  reluming 
from  India.  A  list  of  the  governors  who  have  been  succes- 
sively appointed  to  administer  its  little  affairs,  and  some 
petty  disturbances  that  occasionally  have  taken  place  among 
its  few  hundreds  of  inhabitants,  can  surely  be  interesting  to 
none.  And  although  some  of  those  who  have  visited  the 
island,  may  have  expressed  a  desire  (as  the  author  in  hi»  pre- 
face assures  us)  to  have  some  further  information  respecting 
it  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  accounts  that  have  hi- 
therto been  published,,  we  can  hardly  think  their  curiosity 
will  be  more  fully  gratified  by  the  present  performance,  as 
the  body  of  the  work  consists  of  the  dry  details  above  men- 
tioned, and  of  a  still  more  dry  appendix,  being  transcripts 
of  the  several  charters  which  have  been  granted  by  the 
crown  to  the  East  India  company,  while  thirty  pages 
alone  are  devoted  to  the  soil,  climate,  natural  history,  pro- 
ductions and  inhabitants  of  the  island.  To  these  we  shall 
confine  our  attention,  and  after  a  short  survey  of  them,  dis- 
miss ihe  work,  which  upon  the  whole  as  we  can  by  no  means 
consider  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  stock  of  travels,  or  of 
history,  for  it  may  come  under  either  one  or  the  other  des- 
cription. 

*The  island  of  St.  Helena,  is  situated  in  15*>  55*  south  latitude, 
and  6"  49*  west  longitude  from  Greenwich.  It  lies  within  the 
limit  of  the  south-east  trade  wind,  and  is  distant  400  leagues  from 
the  coast  of  Africa,  the  nearest  continent.  The  extreme  length  of 
the  island  is  104  miles,  its  breadth  6|,  its  circumference  about  28 
miles,  and  its  surface  in  acres,  30,300.' 

The  atmosphere  is  remarkably  mild  and  favourable  to  the 
constitution  of  man.  The  instances  are  surprizing  of  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  those  who  have  for  months  been  afflicted 
with  the  sea  scurvy,  in  its  worst  state,  have  recovered  their 
health  on  landing  at  St.  Helena.  Kor  is  the  climate  less  fa- 
vourable to  vegetable  productions,  and  the  fruits  and  treesof 
the  most  opposite  climesare  here  found  to  arrive  at  perfection. 
The  pine  of  the  north,  'the  mimosa  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  the  bamboo  of  India,  flourish  with  equal  luxuriance. 
There  are  also  several  indigenous  timber  trees  of  consider- 
able value.    The  vaiiies  near  the  sea  me  ad*ipted  to  fruits  of 
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the  more  delicate  kind,  as  vines,  figs,  oranges,  lemons,  gua- 
vas,  peaches,  plantains,  and  bananoes.  Some  of  the  more 
hardy  ones,  as  cherries,  have  been  tried  without  success. 
Gooseberry  and  currant  trees,  turn  to  ever-greens,  and  do 
not  bear  fruit.  The  island  however  cannot  be  said  to  be 
possessed  of  general  fertility,  the  mountainous  districts 
which  form  the  greatest  portion,  are  a  barren  and  reluctant 
waste.  Yams,  potatoes,  pulse,  and  the  other  ordinary  vegeta- 
bles of  Europe,  are  produced  m  sufficient  abundance  to  sup- 
ply the  East  India  ships  which  touch  at  the  island,  in  the 
greatest  profusion.  These  are  annually,  on  the  average^  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  in  numbe.. 

Cattle  and  sheep  are  less  abundant.  The  extra  consump- 
tion of  them  by  the  East  Indiamen,issogreaJ;  as  to  render  liv- 
ing at  St.  Helena,  upon  the  whole,  extremely  dear,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  statement  of  the  prices  of  the- 
principal  necessaries  ia  the  year  1805. 

*  Mutton,  from  Ud.  to  18d.  per  pound. 
Pork,  from  18d.to20d.  per  pound. 
Grown  fowls,  from  9s.  to  12s.  each. 
Turkeys  from,  30s.  10  40s.  each. 
Geese,  25s.  to  30s.  each. 

Ducks,  10s.  to  12s.  each. 
Potatoes,  8s.  to  lOs.  per  bushel. 
Milk  4fd.  to  6'd.  per  quart. 
Eggs,  5s.  per  dozen.* 

The  exorbitance  of  these  rales,  is  in  some  measure,  how- 
ever, compensated  by  the  cheapness  offish,  of  which  there 
is  a  verygre  variety,  including  turtle  and  otliers  of  a  very 
delicate  nature,  and  which  sell  on  an  average  for  4d.  or  5d. 
per  pound. 

Experiments  have  been  made  at  different  times  to  ascer- 
tain^ the  resources  and  capability  of  ihe  island  shortly  after 
its  first  settlement. 

*  Indigo,  cotton,  sugar  canes  and  vines  were  introduced.  Rum, 
sugar,  wine,  and  brandy,  were  brought  to  some  degree  of  perfection, 
and  at  a  more  recent  period,  crops  of  barley  and  other  grain  were 
raised  at  Long-wood,  which  were  subsequently  found  not  to  answer. 
The  intrinsic  value  of  St.  Me|ena,  consisiijig  in  its  local  situaiion,asa 
place  of  refreshment  and  rendezvous  for  the  homeward-bound  ships 
from  India,  the  attention  of  the  court  of  directors  has  bt^en  confined  to 
the  objects  which  most  conduced  to  that  irfiportant  purpose.  On  this 
groundeven  ihe  cultivation  of  corn  has  beendeemed  of  less  consequence, 
than  that  every  acre  should  be  appropriated  to  raising  live  stock, 
roots,  and  culinary  vegetables.  As  the  island  on  this  account  cannot 
)^  devoted  to  commercial  produce,  its  profits  or  revenues  must  cun- 
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sequently  be  very  smaJl,  and  its  annual  expense  to  the  proprietors 
eonsiderable.  The  returns  which  it  makes  for  this  expenditure,  ap- 
ply to  the  accomodation  and  the  security  of  the  company's  cum- 
xyerce,  against  the  hazards  of  the  sea,  and  the  hostilities  of  an  ene* 
my.* 

The  population  of  St.  Helena,  by  the  registered  returns 
of  180.3,  appeared  to  consist  of  504  wliite  inhabitants, 
i5fiO  blacks,  of  whom  SQ.Q  were  free,  makinj^  a  total  o\'  "11064, 
exclusive  of  the  garrison,  and  civil  estabhshmeui  of  the 
co4npany. 

The  East  India  company  are  lords  proprietors  of  the  island, 
with  powers  of  sovereignty  and  legislation.  The  supreme  ex-» 
ecutive  authority  is  vested  in  the  governor,  and  a  council 
composed  of  a  lieutenant  governor  and  senior  civil  servant. 
The  military  force  consists  of  one  regiment  of  infaiUry,  five 
companies  of  militia,  and  a  corps  of  artillery. 

It  has  been  before  observed  that  provisions  of  most  kinds 
are  dear  at  St.  Helena.  House-iei|t  also  is  extremely  high, 
and  the  price  of  labor  exorbitant.  The  inhabitants,  siiutoutso 
completely  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  lead  a  confined  and 
uniform  life.  But. these  inconveniences  are  counterbalanced 
by  the  extreme  salubrity^of  the  climate,  and  some  other  ad- 
vantages, which  upon  the  whole,  perhaps,  put  their  romforts 
on  a  level  with  those  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  are  an  ad- 
ditional proof  of  the  general  rule,  that  Providence  has  made 
an  equal  distribution  of  happiness. 


Art.  IV. — Critical  Essays  on  the  Performers  of  the  Londs>n 
Theatres,  iUciudirig  general  Observations  on  the  Practice 
and  Genius  of  the  Stage,  by  the  Author  of  the  'ihealrical 
Criticisms  in  the  wtekly  Paper  called  the  'Sews,  I'lmo.  8s, 
Hunt,  Bridges  Street,  Strand. 

SOME  of  these  Essays  evince  solidity  of  judgiHent  and 
delicacy  of  discrimii>ation  ;  the  remarks  on  several  of  the 
first  performers  are  candid,  ingenious,  and  acute.  The  author 
displays  an  unvitiated  taste  and  much  knowledge  of  what 
is  called  stage  effect.  His  observations  are  divested  of  that 
fondness  for  foreign  manners  and  frippery  and  nonsense 
which  has  so  long  disgraced  our  theatres-;  his  notions  are 
truly  English,  and  evince  that  genuine  good  sense  which 
once  seemed  a  native  of  the  soil.  Among  the  different  per- 
formers Avho  are  here  criticized,  are  Mr.  Kemhle  and  his 
fister  Mrs.  Siddons,  Mr.  Bannister,  Lewis,  Munden,  Faw* 
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eel,  and  Mr.  Charles  Kemble,  Mr.  Listen,  Emery,  JOow* 
ton,  and  Matthews,  Mrs.  Jordan,  Mrs.  H.  Siddons,  and 
Miss  Duncan,  8cc.  &c.  The  above  mentioned  we  think  by 
far  the  best  and  most  deserving  of  attention.  The  critique 
on  Mr.  Kemble  must  strike  every  one  as  very  judicious,  and 
characteristically  descriptive  of  the  actor  and  the  man.  As 
long  as  Mr.  Hunt  keeps  within  his  proper  sphere  of  simple 
language  and  plain  good  sense  he  commands  our  attention 
and  we  listen  to  him  with  delii>:ht;  but  his  attempts  at 
sprighlliness  and  wit  are  not  very  successful.  When  he 
tells  us  that  his  majesty  of  Naples  used  lo  smoke  with  his 
Lazzaroni,  fish  with  his  fishermen,  and  sell  the  produce  of 
his  labours  ;  that  George  II.  loved  to  kick  his  minis- 
ters, and  Cliarles  XII.  of  Sweden  combed  his  hair  with 
his  fingers ;— however  true  all  this  may  be,  the  recital 
brings  with  it  no  conviction  of  what  he  wants  to  impress; 
and  the  simile  which  he  presents  i^s  no  simile  at  all,  or  so  en- 
veloped in  dissimilarity  that  it  would  take  too  much  of  our 
time  to  penetrate  the  faint  traces  of  resemblance  even  were 
"we  at  all  likely  to  comprehend  it  ai  last. 

We  agree  with  Mr,  Hufit,  that  the  great  fault  of  most  of 
our  best  actors,  is  the  pUiyii'g  to  that  part  of  the  audience 
who  have  really  neitlier  a  particle  of  taste  norof  judgnient  : 
rant  and  bomhast  are  with  them  very  fine  tragic  acting,  and 
buffoonery  and  grimace  vastly  funny  and  clever,  though 
the  former  are  not  the  true  province  of  the  tragic,  nor  the 
latter  of  the  comic  art.  Our  stage  has  so  lamentably  fallea 
from  the  respectable  eminence  which  it  had  attained,  that 
instead  of  saying  we  are  going  to  see  a  play,  we  sliould  say 
we  are  going  lo  see  any  thing  except  a  play  ;  for  what  are 
now  so  called  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  broad  farce 
or  sing-song  nonsense.  Mr.  Kemble  has  much  merit  in 
bringing  forward,  when  he  cauj,  those  excellent  stock-plays, 
from  which  the  sensible  part  of  his  audience  and  the  true 
lovers  of  the  drama  may  not  only  derive  amusement,  but 
instruction.  But  whatever  merit  Mr.K.  may  have  in  endea- 
vouring to  regulate  or  restore  the  good  taste  for  theatrical 
representation,  he  spoils  all  by  his  presumptuous  conceits 
and  his  new  readings  of  our  best  authors  and  particularly 
our  immortal  bard.  What  man  of  good  sense  and  un vi- 
tiated taste  can  refrain  his  indignation  at  heating  Mr.  K/s 
pronunciation  of  the  most  plain  words  in  the  EJaglish  lan- 
guage ?  Mr.  Hunt  criticizes  Mr.  Kemble's  performances 
with  much  sagacity  and  force  ;  he  depicts  his  merits  and 
demerits  with  no  ordinary  felicity.  If  Mr.  K.  would  pay 
«ome  httie  attention  lo  these  useful  hints  he  would  rendw 
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his  present  good  acting  most  excellent ;  but  as  Mr.  K.  seems, 
like  most  other  people,  to  be  on  extremely  good  terms  with 
himself  J  we  fear  that  the  salutary  councils  of  the  critic  will 
be  spent  in  vain. 

In  the  critique  of  Mr.H. on  Mrs.  Siddons  we  perfectly  agree, 
she  is  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  an  excellent  actress  ;  she 
feels  the  part  which  she  performs  ;  and  of  course  she  makes 
her  audience  sympathize  in  the  scene.  Her  actions  are 
appropriate  ;  well  suited  to  her  words  ;  graceful  and  majes- 
tic ;  her  countenance  is  marked  and  noble  ;  affected  and 
impassioned.  Mr.  Hunt  points  out  among  her  most  excel- 
lent representations^ 

*  The  bewildered  melancholy  of  lady  Macbeth  walking  in  her 
sleep,  the  widow's  mute  stare  of  perfected  misery  by  the  corp&e  of 
the  gamester  Beverly ^  twe  of  the  sublimest  pieces  of  acting  on  tho 
English  stage.' 

He  says  and  with  truth  that 

*  Mrs.  Siddons  has  the  air  of  never  being  the  actress ;  she  seema 
unconscious  that  there  is  a  motly  croud  called  a  pit  waiting  to 
applaud  her,  or  that  there  are  a  dozen  fiddlers  waiting  for  her 
exit/ 

Mr.  Hunt  observes  that 

*  If  Mrs.  S.  has  not  every  single  requisite  to  a  perfect  tragedian, 
St  is  the  amatory  pathetic:  in  the  despair  of  Belvidera,  for  instance, 
she  rises  to  sublimity,  but  in  the  tenderness  of  Belvidera  she  pre- 
serves too  stately  and  self-subdued  an  air:  she  can  overpower, 
astonish,  afflict,  but  she  cannot  win  :  her  commanding  features 
seem  to  disregard  love  as  a  trifle  to  which  they  cannot  descend.' 

We  agree  with  Mr,  H.  that  Mrs.  Siddons  in  every  other 
character  unites  all  the  excellences  which  are  necessary  to 
produce  the  intended  effect  of  representation.  Her  actions 
have  ihp  carelessness,  the  ease,  and  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment, it  is  the  intuition  of  genius  not  the  toil  of  study  ; 
there  is  nostilFminuteness,  no  affectation,  no  clipping  and 
choppinjT  of  words,  all  is  smooth, 'warm,energic,  chaste,  sub- 
lime.' We  have  been  told  and  on  good  authority,that  Gar- 
rick  discouraged  Mrs.  Siddons  from  attempting  thestage,as- 
suringher  that  she  was  unequal  to  support  any  great  charac- 
ter saying  at  the  same  time  that  she  was  mere  milk  and  wa- 
ter; but  one  of  the  mana^prs  of  the  Bath  stage^  we  believe 
Diamond,  was  a  better  prophet,  and  pronounced  in  the  hear^ 
ing  of  several  persons  and  at  the  rooms  at  Bath,  after  a  very 
unsuccessful  season  ofher  perforraaace  at  his  theatre,  tb^( 
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Mrs.  Siddons  would  eventually  become  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect actresses  that  ever  graced  an  English  stage.  Aud  such 
does  Mrs.  Siddons  prove.  In  enumerating  Mr.  Bannister's 
qualifications  as  a  comic  actor,  Mr.  H.  ascribes  tne  highest 
merit  to  that  most  admirable  performer.  His  Acres  in  the 
Rivals,  his  Marplot  in  the  Busy  Body,  his  Lissardo,  and  his 
Young  Phil  pot  are  so  well  known,  and  so  properly  appre- 
ciated by  the  world,  that  litlle  else  can  be  said  than  that 
nothing:  can  be  more  natural.     Mr.  H.  observes  that 

*  Mr.  Bannister  in  comic  character  is  always  animated,  is  always 
natural,  except  when  he  assumes  the  lively  gentleman.  His  Mtr- 
cutio  is  not  gay  bat  Jolly;  it  exhibits,  not  ihe  elegant  vivacity  of 
the  gentkninuy  but  the  boisterous  mirth  of  the  honest  fellQw:  the 
audience  immediately  think  themselves  on  a  level  with  him,  and 
this  familiar  sensation  is  always  a  proof  that  the  gentleman  is  ub* 
gent.' 

We  cannot  at  all  subscribe  to  this  assertion  ;  nor  do  we 
see  the  truth  of  the  observation  ;  that  Mercutio  is  a  noble- 
man and  a  lively  spirited  man  we  agree  ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  in  him  a  bluntness  and  love  of  mirth  that  bor- 
der very  near  on  jollity  and  fun  ;  and  yet  the  gentleman 
remains.  Mr.  Bannister  is  most  happy  in  his  character  of 
a  sailor,  rough,  good  natured,  and  pleasant :  his  smile  is 
open,  his  walk  free  and  careless,  his  voice  sincere,  and  at- 
tests the  honesty  which  you  see  displayed  in  his  counte- 
nance. His  Walter,  in  the  Children  in  the  Wood,  is  not 
to  be  forgotten,  and  the  recollection  must  ever  delight.  In 
the  character  of  ^eignwell  in  A  bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife,  Mr, 
Hunt  gives  him  every  praise,  and  says  it  is  'enough  to 
stamp  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  versatile  comedi- 
ans.' Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  expatiate  on  the  n«- 
merous  excellencesi  of  this  comic  actor;  he  is  a  great  and 
deserved  favourite  with  the  public;  he  has  well  earned  the 
laurels  which  public  favour  has  bestowed  ;  and  we  hope  that 
he  will  long  live  to  enjoy  the  merited  applause  which  he  has 
for  so  many  years  experienced. 

Mr.  Hunt's  observations  on  Mrs.  Jordan,  Mrs.  H.  Sid- 
dons, Miss  Duncan,  &,c.  are  extremely  just  ;  he  places  Mrs. 
Jordan  under  the  head  of  comedy,  and  very  properly, 
though  she  sonietimes  appears  witli  less  success  in  tragedy. 
She  certainly  excels  in  Ophelia;  and  he  observes  that  in  the 
former, 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  natural,  or  pathetic  than  the  complacent 
tones  and  busy  good  nature  of  ^Irs,  Jordan  in  the  ckcrangement  of 
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Ophelia;  her-liUfe  bewiMfred   songs   in  particular,  like   all  her 
songs  indeed,  pierce  to  our  feelings  with  a  most  original   simplicity. 

•  The  immediate  felicity  of  Mrs  Jordan^s  style  consists  perhaps 
in  that  great  excellence  of  Mr.  Bannister,  which  1  have  called  hear- 
tiness ;  but  as  the  manner  of  this  feeling  is  naturally  softened  in  a 
female,  it  becomes  a  charming  openness  mingled  with  the  most 
artless  vivacity.  In  characters  that  require  this  expression,  Mrs. 
Jordan  seems  to  speak  with  all  her  soul;  her  voice,pregnantwith  me. 
lodyjdelights  the  ear  with  a  peculiar  and  exquisite  fulness,  and  with 
an  emphasis  that  appears  the  result  of  perfect  conviction  ;  yet  this 
conviction  is  the  effect  of  a  sensibility  willing  to  be  convinced  rather 
than  of  a  judgment  weighing  it's  reasons  ;  her  he:irt  always  precedes 
her  speech,  which  follows  with  the  readiest  and  happiest  acquies- 
cence/ 

The  rest  of  Mr.  H/s  ohseryations  are  equally  good  ;  he 
allrihules  the  inability  of  M^'s.  Jordan  to  catching  the  ele- 
gant delicacy  of  the /ar/y,  to  her  perpetually  representing  the 
other  sex.  This  is  a  vile  and  abominable  custom  on  our 
»tage ;  and  we  join  most  heartily  in  condemning  a  usage 
/iwrhich  so  much  disgraces  the  female  character.  JMr.  H, 
bowever,  pronounces  her,  as  every  one  must,  the  first  actress 
of  the  day.  Mrs.  H.  Siddons  comes  in  for  a  proper  share  of 
approbation,  as  an  actress,  and  what  is  more  iionorable, 
a  modest  woman, 

*  A  modest  fema'e,*  says  Mr.  H.,  *  is  beneath  n©  dignity  of  alld- 
5ron  or  of  language  ;  and  after  admiring  all  the  sweetness  and  the 
feeling  of  Mrs.  H.  Siddons,!  find  nothing  so  delightful  as  the  chastity 
of  her  demeanour.  One  would  think,  that  a  sensible  actress  would 
cultivate  this  modesty  if  it  were  merely  for  its  theatric  rarity. 
^Vhen  Mrs.  Jordan  plays  Roscflindj  you  are  amused  with  her  arch- 
ness, her  vivacity,  her  carelessness,  and  you  admire  the  shape  of 
hcT  leg  :  the  Rosalind  of  Mrs.  H.  Siddons,  interests  you  with  a 
chastened  feeling,  you  love  the  very  awkwardness  with  which  she 
■wears  her  male  attire,  and  you  are  even  better  pleased  with  her 
shape  because  you  are  left  to  fancy  it.  If  the  sight  is  more  accu- 
rate in  likenesses,  fancy  is-  a  better  painter  of  things  to  be  liked. 
When  the  generality  of  actresses  are  representing  the  objects  of  a 
man's  attachment,  their  broadness  of  demeanour  produces  in  the 
heholders  a  kind  of  silent  disagreement  with  the  hero's  choice,  that 
deranges  their  satisfaction  :  his  compliments  become  false,  his  ardour 
unwarrantable,  his  sorrows  ridiculous;  but  a  modest  actress  like 
IVIrs.  H.  Siddons,  reconciles  this  inconsistency:  love  resumes  it's 
respectability,  and  with  it's  respectability  the  acquiescence  of  the 
audience.* 

Mr.  H.  pursues  his  thoughts  on  the  unbecoming  appear- 
ance of  male  atlhe  ia  his  essay  on  Miss  DuncaHi,  who  seems 
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to  have  imbibed  an  increased  love  for  displaying  her  persoa 
in  coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches.  Unlike  other  ladies  ot  the 
stage,  who  give  as  little  to  the  public  eye  as  possible,  he  ac- 
cuses this  respectable  lady  (For  sucii  in  her  private  character 
he  allows  her  to  be,)  of  wearing 

*  Tight  waistcoats  that  imprison  the  waist  merely  to  give  greater 
freedom  to  the  chest,  white  silk  socidngs  that  make  the  leg  want 
nothing  but  a  pedes'tal  to  fix  it  for  the  eye  of  the  connoisseur,  and 
tight  breeches  throu^^h  which  Mr.  Sheldon  might  read  a  leciare  oa 
the  Sartorian  muscles.* 

In  his  admiration  of  Miss  Duncan  as  an  actress  and  a  res- 
pectable female,  he  reminds  her  that  to 

*  Strut  about  in  all  the  insolence  of  a  military  coxcomb,  to  slap 
the  jovial  fellows  on  their  backs,  to  rap  out  oaths  with  a  twang,  and 
to  imitate  drunken  lobby-loungers,  is  mttibe  surest  way  to  preserve 
either  her  own  delicacy  or  the  respect  of  others.  She  may  become 
a  very  gay  sort  of  something  like  a  man,  but  she  must  forget  herself 
first;  and  in  proportion  as  she  does  this,  she  will  forgft  somethin* 
very  ingenious  and  very  pleasing/ 

We  recommend  these  considerations  to  the  fair  sex  la 
general,'.vho,thougli  they  do  not  actually  all  wear  male  attire, 
wear  so  little  of  the  female  habiliments,  as  to  make  us  sus- 
pect that  they  have  forgotten  that  modesty  is  a  jewel  of  great 
price;  and  more  to  be  admired  and  higher  to  be  esteemed 
than  tlie  most  beautiful  face  or  the  finest  figure  in  the  world. 
Upon  the  whole,  these  essays  are  sensible,  ingenious,  and 
amusing;  and  the  instructions  which  they  contain^  the 
merits  which  they  extol,  and  the  defects  which  they  cen- 
sure, constitute  a  dramatic  monitor,  whose  wholesome  coun- 
sels we  earnestly  recommend  to  the  male  and  female  perfor- 
mers  of  ihe  English  stage. 


Art.  V. — Hints  to  the    Vuhlic  and  the   Legislature  on  the 
Nature  and  Effect  of  Evangelical  Preaching.    By  a  Bar-^ 
.   rister.     Part  the  Second,     Hvo,  3s.  6d.     Johnson.  J 808, 

WE  are  happy  to  renew  our  acquaintaiice  with  theBarris- 
ter.  We  were  much  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  his  first 
performance, and  we  have  perused  the  present  with  increased 
delight.  There  is  more  correctness,  more  splendour  and 
more  force  in  the  composition.  The  arguments  are  solid 
and  the  remarks  are  acute  ;  the  theology  is  rational  and  the 
inoiaiity  is  pure.    The  evil,  which   the  Barrister  is  endea- 
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vouring  along  with  other  good  men  to  counteract  is  one  of 
no  common  magnitude.  Indeed  it  is  so  great,  and  the  effects 
so  various  and  comphcated,  that  it  is  difficult  to  calculate  the 
extent  of  the  danger,  or  the  enormity  of  the  mischief. 

The  primary  tendency  of  what  is  called  methodism  is  to 
convert  the  doctrine  which  Christ  taught,  by  a  dexterous 
perversion  of  the  sense,  into  the  most  potent  engine  of  de- 
prfivity.  By  the  aid  of  that  noxious  matter  which  they 
extract  from  their  favourite  tenets  of  hereditary  guilt,  vica^ 
rio us  punishment  and  imputed  righteousness,  the  anti-moral 
preachers  form  a  sort  of  magic  talisman,  which  relaxes  the 
hold  of  every  moral  obligation  on  the  heart.  With  this 
efficacious  antidote  to  remorse,  and  this  supposed  prevent 
ttve  of  punishment,  the  disciple  of  Whitfield  and  of  West- 
ley  marches  fearlessly  forth  into  the  world,  and  cares  not 
what  duty  of  truth,  of  justice  or  humanity  he  violates  as  long 
as  he  preserves  that  ceremonial  exterior  of  a  sab  bath- keeping 
piety,  which  renders  him  holy  in  the  opinion  of  his  sect, 
l*ra\ers  and  hymns  are  the  maximum  of  necessity  in  their 
code  of  duty.  All  the  rest,  which  includes  the  practice  of 
social  virtue,  is  matter  of  gratuitous  performance,  and  makes 
ro  part  of  the  Saint's  hook  of  offices.  As  long  as  the  out^ 
pde  of  his  character  presents  a  polished  surface  to  the 
worW,  he  possesses  an  infallible  cure  in  the  dogmas  of  his 
creed  for  the  turpitude  within. 

Jf*  the  articles  of  belief,  which  the  disciple  of  methodism 
professes  to  revere,  do  not  always  give  birth  to  that  progeny 
of  crimes  which  they  have  a  direct  tendency  to  generate ,  the 
reason  is  not  that  they  are  innocuous  in  themselves,  but 
that  the  naluraUy  virtuous  propensities  of  humanity  often 
counteract  the  vitiating  efficacy  of  the  most  superstitious 
cj^eed.  For  whatever  may  be  pretended  to  the  contrary  by 
the  niethodists,  the  genuine  philosopher  and  the  humble 
qhristian  will  assent  to  the  proposition  of  Bishop  Butler,  that 

\1UTUE  IS  THE  LAW    OF  OUR  NATURE.      The  loVC  of    virtUe 

is  innate  in  the  heart;  and  though  a  vitiated  education,  cor- 
lupl  example,  and  bad  habits  may  weaken  the  principle,  yet 
the  sense  of  duly  is  seldom  so  entirely  obliterated  as  to  leave 
i]o  trace  of  virtue's  superior  loveliness  on  the  conscience,  A 
taste  for  virtue,  for  truth,  for  justice  and  humanity  is  not 
less  A  part  of  our  nature  than  a  taste  for  fresh  air  ;  but  we 
know  that  the  lungs  will  gradually  accommodate  theiraction 
to  a  very  impure  and  vitiated  atmosphere,  and  the  moral 
taste  of  man  will  by  degrees  degenerate  into  an  appetite  for 
all  manner  of  impurity. 
The  moral  virtues^  which  we  sometimes  observe  even 
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in  the  votaries  cf  methodism,  are  not  the  natural  product 
of  their  belief  ,  hat  of  the  virtuous  dispositions  which  theif  in- 
herit from  nature y  and  jchich  often  triumph  over  the  incentives 
to  immoralitj/  xs)hich  are  so  copiously  furnished  by  their  faith » 
When  they  are  good  men,  they  are  not  made  so  by  what 
they  beheve,  but  they  are  so  in  spite  of  what  they  believe^ 
The  articles  of  their  religions  creed,  which  tell  them  that 
they  have  a  naturally  irresistible  propensity  to  all  manner 
of  unrighteousness  ;  that  the  forfeit  of  this  unrighteousness 
has  been  paid  by  the  sufferings  of  another  person ;  and  that 
the  virtues  of  this  same  person  are  accepted  by  the  Deity  as 
a  substitute  for  any  virtue  in  themselves;  have  a  tendency 
to  render  them  the  most  obdurate  and  abandoned  transgres- 
sors, till  they  become  totally  insensible  to  the  importance  of 
moral  obligation.  But  in  this  respect^  as  in  many  others,  the 
wisdom  of  God  counteracts  the  foolishness  of  man.  Even  a 
vicious  system  (and  one  more  vicious  than  that  o^  Westiey 
and  of  Whitfield  can  hardly  be  imagined,)  cannot  al- 
ways extirpate  the  principles  of  virtue,  the  seeds  of  goodness 
in  the  heart;  and  these  principles  will  often  take  root  and 
these  seeds  spring  up  and  bear  fruit  even  in  the  wiids  of 
methodism.  As  far  as  the  tenets  of  the  methodists  are  opera- 
tive in  their  conduct,  nothing  but  vice  can  be  produced,  for 
virtuous  actions  cannot  be  the  practical  result  of  a  radically 
vicious  theory.  Whenever,  therefore,  this  godly  sect/ exhibit 
any  examples  of  moral  virtue,  there  is  a  glaring  oppodcion 
between  their  conduct  and  their   belief.     Their    bklief  is 

FUNDAMENTALLY     AND       SYSTEMATICALLY    VICIOUS     AND 

VITIATING,  It  libels  the  moral  nature  of  man  ;  and  it  su- 
persedes the  moral  government  of  God.  It  destroys  the 
idea  that  life  is  a  state  of  trial,  and  that  there  will  be  a  state 
of  retribution  aftej  death  when  every  man  will  receive  ac- 
cording to  what  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  whe- 
ther 'il  be  evil.  Thus,  like  the  system  of  Epicurus,  whiclvit 
greatly  resembles  in  its  deadening  influence  on  the  natural 
sensibility  to  the  differences  of  moral  good  or  evil,  it  an- 
nihilaies  the  moral  responsibility  of  man,  and  removes  .the 
strongest  barrier  against  vice  and  the  strongest  encourage- 
ment to  virtue. 

If  we  could  suppose  it  possible  for  a  whole  nation  to  em- 
brace the  creed  of  the  methodists,  and  to  become  thorough 
adepts  in  all  the  external  Jianctity  and  all  the  internal  tur- 
pitude of  the  sect,  the  spectacle  which  would  present.itself  to 
a  stranger  coming  among  this  righteous  crew,  would  powerfulr 
]y  interest  his  curiosity,  if  the  feeJing  of  curiosil  r  werenot  sup- 
pressed  by  that  of  detestation.     The  mon;ejit  lie  set  his  foot 
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©n  the  shore  of  this  praywg  and  psalm-singwg  people,  hit- 
ears  would  be  assailed  with  hallelujahs^  gioatis,  sighs,  and 
pious  ejaculations  of  every  description.  At  Hrst  he  might, 
perhaps  think  that  he  was  going  to  enjoy  the  harmony  of 
lieaven,  or  to  dwell  wiili  men,  among  whom  there  was  no 
bUterness,  no  dissention_,  no  cruelly,  no  falsehood  and  no 
guile.  But  this  supposition  would  soon  vanish  like  the  morn- 
ing dew,  when  he  found  that  their  tenets  were  at  utter  va^ 
Tiance  with  every  moral  rule  which  he  had  been  wont  to 
esteem  sacred  ;  which  his  heart  inwardly  approved,  and 
■which  reason  and  revelation  united  to  inculcate.  What 
would  he  think,  when,  notwithstanding  all  the  grimace  of 
|)iety  which  they  assumed,  he  found  them  to  delight  in  pro- 
nouncing the  most  atrocious  slanders  against  the  moral  crea- 
tion of  God  ?  when  he  heard  them  assert  in  utter  contra- 
diction to  reason  and  experience  that  the  Almighty  had  in- 
Tused  into  them  from  the  womb,  an  irresistible  propensity  to 
evil,  to  falsehood,  to  injustice  and  to  cruelty  ?  that  iheir  de- 
pravity^ was  hereditary,  innate,  and  constitutional  ?  but  that 
notwithstanding  this  whatever  crimes  they  might  commit, 
•  a  fuH,perfect  and  sufficient  sacrifice,oblatioriand  satisfaction' 
had  been  made  for  them  by  the  sufferings  «f  a  God  who  had 
come  upon  earth  about  eighteen  centuries  ago,  and  been 
put  to  death  by  his  own  creatures ;  that  the  blood  which  this 
God,  zvho  made,  man,  and  yet  was  horn  of  a  zi'onian^  shed, 
was  a  fountain  of  puriHcation  in  which  the  blackest 
turpitude  would  be  waslied  white  as  snow  ?  Who  that 
heard  this  and  similar  jargon,  which  would  be  talked  by  a 
nation  of  melhodisis,  would  not  believe  that  every  man, 
woman  and  child  among  them  were  out  of  their  senses ;  or 
that  notwithstanding  all  their  kneeling,  praying,  and  singing, 
they  were  an  inconigible  mass  of  hypocrites,  w^****,  and 
logues  ? 

If  there  could  be  no  virtue  in  a  nation  of  methodists,  who 
practkalli/follozi'ed  the  doctrines  which  they  taught ^  it  is  clear 
that  the  more  niethodism  itself  increases  in  any  country^  the 
more  will  the  sum  of  vice  be  augmented,  and  that  of  virtue 
be  diminished.  For  virtue  and  methodism  are  like  two 
opposing  powers  ;  and  according  as  one  rises  iii  the  scale 
the  other  will  decline.  The  only  reason  why  this  abomi- 
nablesuperstition  is  not  productive  in  this  country  of  a,ll  the 
evil  which  it  hasa  natural  tendency  toengender,  is  that  the 
liuman  nature  which  belongs  to  a  methodist  as  well  as 
to  any  other  religionist  in  many  instances  operates  as  a 
counteracting  remedy  to  the  deleterious  influence  of  his  creed. 
Even   methodism  itself  caunot  always  extirpate  the  social 
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sympathies  which  prompt  to  the  kind  exertions  of  humanity, 
nor  efface  that  sense  of  justice,  wliich  ahnost  coaimenceii 
with  the  first  pulsations  of  the  heart. 

The  Barrister  commences  his  work  with  some  observation^ 
on  the  precipitate  temerity  with  which    the  promulgators  of 
methodism  undertake  the  pastoral  office.     For  this  purpose 
all  that  with  them  is  necessary  is  a  little  glihness  of  speech 
and  a  large  stock  of  impudence.     This  serves    them  instead 
of  a  university  education.     Few  of  them  even  know  ihat  th^ 
New  Testament  was  originally   composed  in  a  foreign    lan- 
fijuage;  or  that  it  wj^s  not  sent  down  from  iieaven  ready  printed 
in  the  English  tongue.    Hence  they    are  totally   unacquaint* 
€d  with  the  idiom  of  the  scriptures  ;  and  of  course  they  rusii. 
blindfold  into  all  the  absurdities  of  a  literal  interpretation. 
The  mode  in  which  the   scriptures  are  broken   into  verses; 
is  very  favourable  to  their  supposition,   that  every  verse  or 
text  as  they  call  it,  is  a  whole  in  itself;  a  sort  of  oracle  which 
has  all  the  verity  of  inspiration,   without  depending  for  its 
leal  explanation  on  what  follows  after,  or  what  goes  before- 
Thus,  whenever  they  are  attacked    they  seek  lo  overwhelm, 
their  antagonist  by  a  heap  of  disconnected  texts  of  scripture, 
which,  when  explained   together  with  the  contexts,  have  a 
sense  totally  different  from   that  which  they  make  them  as- 
sume.    Thus  they  can  readily  corxvert   conditional  or  modi- 
fied   into    absolute    propositions.      When    Isaiah   says  oa 
the  corrupt  slate  of  the   Jewish  people,   among  whom  the 
vital  kernel  of  moral  virtue  was  forsaken  fur  the  empty  shell 
of  ceremonial   observances,"   ail  our  righteousness^   are  M 
Jilthy  rags,^*   they  quote    the  passage  as  if  it  were  an  un- 
qualitied  assertion,  designed    by    the  prophet  to  VJepreciate 
the  real  wovth  of  piety   and  virttie.     When    David   iu    the 
agonies  of  penitential  remorse,confesses  himself  a  great  siuuer, 
he  says,  '^  Behold  Izcas  shapeu  in  wickedness,  undin  sin  hath 
my  mother  conceived  mej*     'i'his  hyperbolical  declaration  of 
a  contrite  individual,  astounded  with  a  sense  of  the  murder 
which  he  had  commiUed,  the  method ists  convert  into  a  gene* 
ral  proposjtion,  that  every  man   who  comes  into   the  world 
isshapen  in  wickedness  and    conceived  in  sin.     '1  bus  they 
convert  the  pangs  of  contrition  into  words  of  blasphemy. 

Biblical  criticism  is  so  opposite  to  the  genius  of  metho*. 
dism,  that  no  person  who  had  ever  attained  to  any  eminence 
in  sacred  criticism  was  ever  found  marshalled  under  th« 
banner  of  the  methodists.  Few  among  them  ever  read  any 
books  but  such  as  have  been  written  by  persons  of  their  own 
sect.  All  the  theology  but  their  own,  is  denominated 
atheism,  itt/idditj/,  and  hettthenism  ;  and  every  pl^ce  of  wut- 
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ship  which  does  not  ring  the  chan^^es  on  the  articles  of 
their  belief,  is  reckoned  unholy  and  profane,  the  abode  of 
sceptics,  and  monsters  of  every  description  wliich  people  the 
tvangelicnl  brain.  These  pious  expositors  of  the  Gospel 
place,  as  the  Barrister  said  in  the  first  part  of  his  Hints, 

*  Their  own  interpn  tations  of  the  script.! re  doctrines  on  the  same 
level  of  authority  uiih  the  scripture  itstit,  and  whoever  does  not 
subscribe  to  them  must  expect  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  abuse  from 
the  shower-bath  of  Calvinism  :  the  term  of  infiuel,  heathen,  so- 
cinian,  deist,  atheist,  with  all  the  abusive  epithets  which  their 
evangelical  spleen  can  furnish,  will  be  vented  agamst  him.' 

The  Barrister  well  remarks  of  these  pretenders  to  sanctity 
that  in  the  fallacious  estimate  of  their  own  self-conceit, 

*They  alone  are  the  serious  christians  ;  all  the  world  beside  con- 
tains a  motly  mixture  of  the  infidel  and  the  ungodly.  They  are  the 
elect  of  the  flock  and  graze  in  green  pastures  ;  the  rest  are  lost 
sheep,  black  with  the  rot  of  their  original  corruption,  and  outcasts 
from  the  fold  of  faith.  Lifted  up  as  they  are  in  their  vision  of  vanity 
to  the  highest  heaven,  they  look  down  with  affected  pity  on  the 
creatures  of  this  world.  They  fancy  themselves  taught,  as  by  spe- 
cial favour  from  above,  and  by  a  very  natural  progress,  in  which 
their  fanaticism  panders  to  their  pride,  they  soon  come  to  consider 
all  human  knowledge  as  beneath  their  attainment.  Human  reason 
compared  with  the  light  that  floats  round  their  holy  temples,  be- 
comes in  their  estimation,  no  better  than  a  carnal  varnish  which 
throws  its  delusive  glare  over  the  unsightly  picture  of  human  de- 
pravity.* 

Dr.  Hawker,  one  of  the  high  priests  of  the  Baal  of  metho- 
dism,has  said  that  he  '  shall  not  recommend  human  strength  to 
exert  itself  in  acts  of  moral  virtue  towards  its  own  salvation,^ 
For    according  to  the   Doctor's  creed,   '  man   is   wholly 

INCAPABLE      of  .DOING     ANY    THING      TOWARDS    HIS    OWN 

REFORMATION.*  Here  the  Barrister  sagaciously  intimates 
that  the  Doctor  has  forcibly  controverted  the  utility  of  his 
own  preaching.  For  where  can  be  *  the  utility  of  preach- 
ing to  such  helpless  machines  as  he  describes  q^ankind  to 
be  V  And  how  can  the  doctor,  or  his  preaching  and  praying 
associates,  in  any  conscience,  receive  their  maintenance 
from  those  whom  with  all  the  toil  which  they  can  bestow, 
they  know  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  amend?  The  doctor 
confesses  tliat  all  the  rational,  historical, and  moral  evidences 
in  favour  of  Christianity  stand  for  nothing  ;  that  they  are  not 
sufficient  to  produce  faith  in  any  man's  soul  ;  that  faith  is  a 
supernatural  gift  and  must  be  effected  by  supernatural 
mean*  5  and  consequently  that  all  the  works,  which  have 
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been  written  to  prove  the  truth  of  Christianity,  from  thj^ 
answer  of  Origen  to  Celsusto  the  reply  of  Bishop  Watson  1^9 
Thomas  Payne,  might,  for  any  good  which  they  ca,ti  do,  as 
well  be  put  into  the  fire.  When  Dr.  Hawker  intimates  that' 
faith  in  thie  divine  mission  of  Christ  is  not  to  be  prodHiced  by 
evidence,  but  by  the  immediate  interposition  of  the  Deity, 
he  virtually  asserts  that  Christianity  is  false.  For  the  doctor 
with  all  his  perspicuity  will  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish  be- 
tween a  religion  which  is  f»lse  and  a  religion  which  is  not  sup- 
ported by  evidence;  or  only  by  such  evidence  as  is  utterly* 
insufficient  to  convince  any  rational  man  that  it  is  true. 
Such  are  the  contradictions  and  absurdities  in  which  the 
evangelical  preachers  are  necessarily  entangled.  The  doctor 
had  said  that  the  gospel  "  has  neithkr  ifs  nor  buts, 
NEITHER  TERMS  NOR  CONDITIONS;'*  and  when  the  Bar- 
rister pressed  him  with  the  unscriptural  principles  and  ihe 
iii)»oral  consequences  of  this  monstrous  doctrine,  the  doctor 
instead  of  either  establishing  the  principles  or  refuting  the 
consequences,  only  repeats  his  assertion,  and  says  that  a 
distinct  treatise  would  be  necessary  for  the  proof  of  what  he 
had  advanced.  Thus  the  doctor  attempts  to  parry  the 
home-thrust  of  the  Barrister ! — But  the  way  in  which  he  en- 
deavours to  elude  the  objection  is  a  proof  that  he  feels  the 
force.  For  if  the  absence  of  all  iFS  and  3UT3,  all  terms 
of  moral  performance  and  conuitions  of  voluntary  obedi- 
eace,  from  the  covenant  of  salvation  were  so  palpably  true 
as  the  doctor  asserts,  the  proof  would  be  easy  ;  and  instead 
of  ^distinct  treatise  being  necessary,  a  single  page  wouli 
suffice/or  the  demonstration. 

Tlie  Barrister  well  remarks  that  from  the  sage  instruclpi^ 
of  the  evangelical  school, 

*  You  can  never  get  a  plain  answer  to  a  plain  question.  Ask 
them  in  the  midst  of  their  harangue  to  explain  any  difficulty  that 
arises  out  of  their  doctrines  and  they  lead  you  into  the  wilderness  of 
mystery,  lose  themselves  and  you  in  a  maze  of  texts  without  con- 
nection, and  terms  without  meaning;  and  after  all,  like  dancers  19 
a  miuuet,  they  «nd  where  they  began.* 

In  p.  18— !23,  the  Barrister  has  incontrovertibly  convicted 
Pr.  Hawker  of  picking  and  stealing  numerous  embellish- 
ments of  rhetoric,  with  some  elegant  turns  of  phrase  and 
thought  from  the  letter  of  Edmund  Burke  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford.  By  the  help  of  these  plagiarisms,  the  doctor  no 
doubt  thought  to  rival  his  foes,  and  captivate  his  tnends  by 
the  fascinations  of  his  style.  But  the  doctor  has  certainly" 
Dot  snatched  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art;  and  the  doctor*^ 

Crit.  Rev.  "^oLlA:,  August,  1808.  Cc   V  - 
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diction,  when  divested  of  the  purloined  decorations,  loolcs 
not  ifnhke  the  livid  skin  of  the  old  crow  when  stripped  of  the 
peacock's  plumes. 

One  pf  the  favourite  doctrines  of  the  oieihodisis  is  the 
KEW  birth;  by  which  they  do  not  understand  an  amelio- 
ration of  moral  habils,  a  radical  improvement  of  the  incli- 
nations and  the  conduct,  but  a  certain  paroxysm  of  the  de- 
votional feelings,  which  is  unaccompanied  with  any  salutary 
impressions  either  on  the  head  or  on  the  lieart.  This  new 
BIRTH  sometimes  takes  place  among  the  godly  in  very 
mz^kward situntions ;  and  we  are  almost  inclined  to  term  it  a 
spiritual  miscarriage.  Thus  in  the  Methodist  Magazine  for 
179B,  p  273,  we  have  an  account  of  an  old  woman,  who 
had  a  new  birth  while  busy  at  the  wash-tub. 

'  The 'Lord  astonished  Sarah  Roberts  with  hU  mercy,  by 
setting  her  at  liberty^  while  employed  in  the  necessary  business  of 
tDoahing  for  her  family.  For  even  while  her  hands  were  engaged  in 
the  world,  her  heart  was  given  unto  the  Lord,  She  now  found  all 
the  wa^s  of  religion  to  be  ways  of  pleasanlness  and  ail  its  paths 
peace.  She  reciived  a  clear  witness  that  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  had 
blotted  out  all  her  sin  s^  and  received  her  into  his  family/ 

This  lady  seems  to  have  had  a  very  pleasant  time  during 
her  travail ;  and  to  have  got  rid  of  her  sins  at  a  very  easy 
rate.     We  heartily  congratulate  her  on  her  safe-deliverance. 

The  religious  parturition  of  Sarah  Roberts,,  is  we  suppose, 
a  proof  of  Dr.  Hawker's  assertion,  that  salvation  '*  is  alto- 
gether unconditional  on  the  part  of  God\  and  requires 
po  previous  qualification  or   work  on  the  part  oj  man/' 

"  According  to  the  gospel  .which  hitherto,'*  says  the 
author,  *•  has  been  the  pillar  of  the  ciiristian  world,  we  are 
taught  that  whosoever  endeavours  to  the  be^t  of  Ins  ability 
to  reform  his  manners  and  amend  his  life  will  find  pardon 
and  acceptance.  That  zthcj,  the  wicked  man  turneth  away 
from  the  wickedness  which  he  hath  committed,  and  doeth  that 
which  is  lawful  and  ri^ht,  he  shall  save  his  soul  alive  !  I'his 
gracious  declaration  the  old  moral  divines  of  our  cbui:ch 
nave  placed  in  the  front  of  iis  liturgy.  When  the  doctor 
hujiselfannounces  this  from  the  desk,  as  he  must  do,  at  the 
very  ccmmencement  of  tliC  service,  does  it  neyer  strike  him 
as  utterly  repugnant  to  the  doctrine  he  delivers  froqi  the 
pulpit?  Would  it  not  be  a  sort  of  inhuman  or  tyrannic  rnock- 
ery  to  assure  a  poor  helpless  being,  that  if  he  walked  to  a  cer- 
tain distance  he  shopld  be  restojred  to  health,  when  we  knew 
jjim  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  putting  one  leg  "before  the 
•pthfir }  The  jjcriptural  promise  ^bpve  quoted,  la   order  to 
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square  with  the  Doctor^s  creed,  should  be  altered  thus : 
**  When  the  wicked  man  hath  bcm  turned  away  from  the 
wickedness  which  he  hath  committed,  and  that  is  done  for 
him  which  is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall  save  his  soul  alive." 
According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  evangelical  junto,  it  is  not 
the  sincerity  of  the  repentance,  but  the  greatness  of  the  sin 
that  offers  the  most  effectual  plea  for  the  mercy  of  God. 
'This,*  says  Dr.  Hawker,'  becomes  the  universal  remedy  for 
great  sinners  as  well  as  little  sinners  :  the  blood  of  Christ 
cleareth  from  ALL  sin/  Here  the  Barrister  asks  with  eio. 
quent  animation  : 

*  Does  our  Saviour  teach  in  any  one  passage  of  his  gospel,  that 
there  was  any  thing  in  his  sutferings  that  would  alter  the  nature  of 
sin  ;  or  that  his  blood — bhell  by  the  most  obstinate  and  cruel  bigots 
that  ever  disgraced  the  hums  A  character — would,  when  thus  shed, 
exempt  sinners  from  the  piinishment  denounced  against  thftir 
crijiies  ?— Did  he,  in  any  one  instance,  affirii)  that  the  blood  thus 
spilt,  was  in  itself  effectual  to  the  pardon  of  guilt,  and  would  there- 
fore annul  that  solemn  declaration  of  God,  that  he  would  in  a  fu- 
ture life  render  to  every  man  accorrf//;^  ^o  his  works?  D'u\  he  in- 
vite the  miscreant  muitiluvie,  that  flocked  with  frantic  mockery  to 

.  his  crobs, — d>d  he  invite  them  to  uash  their  guilt  auuy  in  the  blood 
they  were  shedding?  \)n\  lie  direct  them  to  bathe  in  that  crimson 
bloody  in  order  to  purify  iht-mselves  from  the  blackness  of  their 
guilt — a  guilt  so   tremendous   that  the  darkeneil  earth  trembled    to 

'  its  centre  ?  Did  our  Savrour  after  his  resurrection  in  any  manner, 
or  on  any  occasion  evtn  allude  to  his  blood,  as  cleansing  the  im- 
pure from  their  vices,  or  as  clearing  the  guilty  frorii  their  crimes? 
Did  lie,  when  lisen  from  the  dead  give  commission  to  his  disciples 
to  direct  those  who  had  lived  m  open  violation  of  his  laws,  to  a 
Ccontttin  filled  with  blood  ?' 

The  phrases,  [  hlood  of  Christ'  '  hluod  of  the  Lamb,' 
*  atouuig  filood,^ '  redtemiNg  blood,*  seem  used  like  so  many 
spe  Is  pi  conjuration,  in  the  aiouths  of  the  methodists,  and 
'no  discourse,  which  they  hear,  is  thought  to  liave  any  savour 
of  the  gospel  in  it  that  is  not  well  seasoned' with  this  high- 
Sj^ced  phraseology.  The  Barrister  gives  an  example  of  the 
familiar  manner  in  which  the  blood  of  Christ  is  mentioned 
even  in  the  common. place  discourse  of  these  modern  pha- 
risees.  In  the  Evangelical  Magazine  for  December  last  we 
Tead  the  following  among 

^  The  last  wordsof  a  ra'erfitri  me thodist, whose  life,  charoCter,  a'^d 
behaviour  is  duly  recorded  in  that  marvellous  chronicle  oi^  Saints, 
Sunday  the  24th.  On  a  friend  saying;  take  a  drop  of  wine  into 
your  deaf  mouth,  he  replied,it  is  a  dear  mouth  for  it  was  purchased 
y/iih  precious  blood/ 

Cos 
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According  to  the  doctrjne  of  the  melhodists,  even  the 
inurder  of  Christ  carried  with  it  its  own  justification^  for 
they  represent  his  blood  as,  '  an  ample  atonement  for 
THE  SIN  OF  SHEDDING  IT.'  Tlius  do  these  detestable  fana- 
tics endeavour  to  confound  all  our  ideas  of  right  and  wrong, 
of  innocence  and  guilt.  But  though  the  evangelical  pastors 
iiave  discovered  this  great  expanse  of  charity  towards  the 
murderers  of  Christ,  one  of  their  godly  hymns  breathes  this 
sentiment  of  ferocious  intolerance  towards  those  who  wor^ 
ship  the  Deity  after  the  manner  of  Christ. 

'Stretch  out  thy  arm,  thou  triune  god, 

The  unitarian  fiend  expel, 

And  chase  his  doctrine  back  to  hell/ 

Large  Hy ran  Book,  4-31  • 

This  is  one  of  the  evangelical  petitions  which  this  fcneeling, 
prayings  and  canting  fraternity  have  the  audacity    to  offer 

to  the  GREAT  SPIRIT  OF  FORBEARANCE,  OF   PATIENCE  AND 

OF  LOVE  !  ! !  The  Barrister  well  remarks  that  the  term  Dni- 
tarian,  which  is  synonymous  with  every  thing  execrable  in 
the  idiom  of  methodism,  can  properly  be  applied  only  to 
him  who  believes  that  there  is  but  one  god.  The  appel- 
lation Unitarian  can  properly  denote  on/i/  this  particular 
opzmofi,  and  we  have  no  right  to  couple  it  with  any  other 
tenets  which  are  not  necessarily  implied  in  the  terra.  You 
cannot  in  fairness  apply  to  the  person  whom  it  designates 
a  belief  in  fables  of  the  Koran  or  an  attachment  to  the  cere- 
monies pf  Jn^iaism.  And  yet  bpth  J^ws  and  Mahpmet^ns 
are  iinitarians  ;  but  they  are  unitarians,  not  b^caqse  they 
believe  either  in  Moses  or  in  Mahomet,  but  in  theoNiENESS 
of  the  Godliead.  An  Unitarian  is  not  neceesarily  of  any 
s^ect ;.  and  he  does  not,  like  the  Calvinist  or  Socinian,  follow 
the  dogmas  or  acknowledge  the  authority  of  any  individual. 
'-IThe  UNITARIAN  Christian,  belongs  not  to  the  school  of 
'Calvin,  nor  of  Wesley,  nor  of  Whitfield,  nor  of  Socinus, 
nor  of  Priestly^but  of  Christ.  In  this  sense  of 'the  \yords 
we  profess  ourselves  Unitarians  ;  we  belong  to  no  sect  but 
that  of  CHARITY  ;  and  in  matters  of  faith  we  acknowledge 
KG  AUTHORITY  BUT  THAT  OF  CHRIST.  We  belicye  ih  otie 
God,  the  loving  father  of  all  mankind;  we  '  acknowledge 
with  reverence  and  gratitude  the  divine  mission  ^of  Jesus  ; 
we  assent  to  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  ;  we  confess  the  purity 
of  his  example,  and  we  feel  a  degree  of  comfort  which  we 
canncfct  express  in  the  reality  of  his  resurrection;  But  yet 
this  is  the  doctrine,  this  is  the  encouragement  to- virtue,  the 
spring  pf  joy,  and   the  support  under  suffering  which  the 
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pious  Worshippers  of  the  Moloch  o(  fhethodism'im^lote  their 
'  Triune  God  to  chase  back  to  hell* 

The  sense  which  the  methodisls  have  of  tftie  religion  itiay 
be  seen  not  only  from  their  charitable  anathemas  which  have 
been  just  quoted,  but  from  the  manner  in  which  the  leader 
of  the  band  Dr.  Hawker,  (who  is  at  the  same  time  a  bene- 
ficed clergyman  of  the  church  of  England)  speaks  of  Dr. 
Paley,  whose  writings  have  tended  so  much  to  convince  the  in-* 
fidel,  to  confirm  the" believer,  atid  to  keep  the  wavering  in  the 
faith.  ^ There  are  not  many/  says  Dr.  Hawker,  •  who  have 
contributed  more  tp  increase  the  mass  of  moral  evil  and  there- 
fore deserve  less  from  mankind  than  Mr.  Paley.'  We  were 
not  indeed  mucli  surpris*  d  to  find  this  honourable  abuse  of 
the  author  of  the  *  Evidences  of  Christianity'  by  a  writer 
who  makes  Christianiiy  to  be  a  religion  zcithout  evidence  ; 
and  wliq  represents  it  as  impossibh  to  produce  faith  in  Chris- 
iianity  by  any  humanmeans  as  it  would  be  to  create  a  world. 

The  Barrister  brings  a  charge  of  worldly-mindedness  and 
carnal  propensity  against  these  Evangelical  pastors,  which 
is  very  incompatible  with  the  professions  which  they  make 
wherever  ihey  may  happen  to  sojourn^  to  know  nothing  but 
Jesus  and  him  crucified. 

*  But*  says  this  forcible  assailant  on  the  strong  holds  of  Metho- 
dism, *  these  saints  take  good  case  (care)  never  to  unite  themselves 
but  with  the  elect  of  fortune.  They  never  tread  the  road  of 
matrimony,  but  in  the  track  of  her  wheel.  This  is  a  speculation 
which  more  or  less  prompts  and  presides  over  all  their  labours  of 
love.  Their  eye  is  ever  on  the  watch.  They  know  weli  who  has 
a  rich  uncle,  and  who  has  an  estate  in  expectancy, — and  they  stand 
*  like  hogs  in  an  orchard  waiting  for  a  windfall.* 

It  may  seem  very  uncourteous  to  compare  the  saints  to 
a  herd  of  swine,  but  we  must  confess,  from  our  knowledge 
of  the  fraternity,  that  we  were  much  struck  with  the  singti- 
lar  aptitude  of  the  simile. 

The  Barrister  well  remarks  that  methodism,  instead  of 
making  its  followers  better  than  others,  has  a  direct  taidency, 
AS  FAR  AS  IT  IS  ACTED  UPON,  \o  make  tliem  worse.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  speculative  principles  of  methodism  about  innate 
depravity y  vicarious  punishment,  imputed  righteousness,  &c. 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  if  they  were  made  a  practical  rule 
tiflife,  they  would  tear  up  the  very  poundatiqns  of 
Society,  and  banish  every  partfcle  of  truth,  justice 
AND  HUMANITY  FROM  AMONG  MEN.  But  what  can  we 
tla  ;k  of  a  system  which  leads  directly  to  such  consequences, 
6nd  which  cannot  be  made  a  rule  of  life  witbbut  producing 
tbem  ?  The  truth  of  any  reli^ou^  system  may,  in  some  de- 
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gree  be  ascertained  from  the  results  which  must  follow  from 
the  practice  of  the  principles  which  it  inculcates. — As  far, 
as  the  speculative  tenets  of  the  Unitarians  are  made  prac- 
tical rules  of  life,  truth, justice  and  humanity  will  flourish  in 
the  world  ;  but  the  doctrines  of  methodism  render  vice  the 
only  uppanage  of  liian,  and  make  Christianity  itself  only  n 
nursery  for  crimes  and  a  receptacle  for  criminals.  Happily, 
however,  as  we  have  remarked  above,  the  human  nature  of 
the  methodists  counteracts  the  vitiating  tendencies  of  me* 
thodism  ;  and  the  moral  sense,  which  God  infused  into  their 
liearts,  is  with  difficulty  suppressed  by  the  pernicious  influ- 
ence of  their  demoralizing  creed. 

With  the  unitarians  r/ct"  is  the  u or st  heresy  \  but  with  the 
methodists /ifreay,  or  a  dissent  from  their  unscriptural  tenets, 
is  the  worst  vice.  With  the  unitarians  religion  becomes  prac- 
tical usefulness;  with  the  methodists  it  is  nothing  but  a  chaos 
of  speculative  polemics.  The  piety  of  the  first  so'te  is  the 
heart  and  improves  the  life;  that  of  the  last  cen  re^  in  a 
labyrinth  of  words  without  a  spark  of  sense.  The  creed  of 
the  unitarian  lends  to  elicit  all  the  virtues  which  constitute 
the  charm  and  the  bliss  of  life  ;  that  of  the  methodist  tends 
to  chill  all  the  sympathies  which  sweeten  existence,  and  to 
extinguish  all  the  liberal,  the  generous,  and  exalted  senti- 
ments which  ennoble  man.  Mr.  Wilberforce  in  the  ignorance 
of  his  zeal,  or  in  the  zeal  of  his  ignorance  once  said  that 
'  Unitarianism  was  the  half-way-house  to  infidelity  \  butbfe 
might  with  more  truth  have  asserted  that  methodism  is  the 
last  stage  of  vice,  zohere  all  the  roads  meet  that  lead  to  the 
gal  tows  from  all  the  sources  of  crimes. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  immoral  poison  which  was 
diff'used  over  the  earth  by  the  atheists  of  France ;  but  a  much 
more  subtle  and  more  pernicious  material  is  produced  by  the 
chemistry  of  methodism  and  retailed  by  the  evangelical 
hll<c;kslers  in  every  part  of  the  empire.  The  Barrister  exhibits 
aspecimen  of  this,  not  only  in  the  publications  of  Dr.  Haw- 
ker, but  in  Rowland  Hill's  Sale  of  Curates;  which  is  artfully 
designed  to  bring  into  disrepute  not  only  the  clergy  but  the 
religion  of  the  couniry.  We  will  venture  to  say  that  false-» 
hood  more  atrocious,  that  slanders  more  malicious,  insinua- 
tions more  unfavourable  to  morality,  and  more  subversive  of 
genuine  piety,  were  never  vented  in  any  publication.  The 
mouths  of  the  saints  are  proverbially  foul;  and  if. we  may 
judge  from  their  own  confessions  that  foulness inustixroceeci 
i'roui  turpitude  of  heart. 

In  the  concluding  pages  of  his  pamphlet  the  Barrister  men^ 
tioos  a  fact^  which  merits  serious  attention,  and  deserves  to 
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be  minutely  Investigated  both  in  its  principles  and  its  conse- 
quences. ■  The  harde  of  methodists,  who  seem  from  the  num- 
ber and  the   diversity  of  their  missions  to   assume  a  sDrt  of 
pontifical  sovereignty  over   the  religious  systems  of  all  the 
countries  in  the   world,  have  lately  had  the  audacity  to   ap» 
point  a  committee,  armed  with  all  the  inquisitorial  powers 
which    these   evangelists   can    confer,  uj   examine  into   the 
RELIGIOUS  STATE  OF  Ireland.     This  self-co!istituted  com- 
mission of  bigots  havepnblishedthelr  report, in  which  in  their 
hypocritical  gibbberish  they  pledge  themselves  to  attend  to 
thespiritual  welfare  (viz.  to  promote  the  moral  deterioration) 
of  the  sister  isle.     These  sanctified  impostors  tell  us  that 

*  They  will  msit  many  places y  confei-  with  a  variety  of  individu- 
als, and  notice  wwh  united  care  and  candour,  the  state  of  all.  rtli* 
gious  denominations.  Accumulating  such  testimonies  as  agree  and 
balancing  such  as  are  discordant  they  will  emleaVour  to  form  just 
conclusions,  so  thut  the  comnvf tee  without  any  further  appeal, 
will,  in  abundance  of  cases  know  when  to  heshdie  and  whim  to  de- 
cide, where  to  EXERT  THEMSELVES  and  where  to  be  still.'  Report 
of  the  Hibernian  Society,  p.  1,  2.' 

Here  we  find  these  pragmatical  usurpers  of  a  jurisdiction 
over  the  consciences  of  men  talking  in  a  lofty  and  magisterial 
tone,  which  becomes  not  the  teachers  of  any  sect,  and  much, 
less  of  such  an  incorporated  mass  of  ignorance  and  vice. 

*  What  power,'  exclaims  the  author  of  this  excellent  pamphlet, 
*  do  thebc  spiritual  directors  calculate  to  have  under  their  command 
that  they  talk  so  coufidt^nily  of  dedcling  zeithout  appeal,  and  exerting 
themselves^  when  in  their  judgment  the  exertion  o\  their  power  shall 
be  necessary  ?  It  becomes  prudent  to  look  at  (he  length  of  the  mus- 
ter-roll of  the  saints,  when  they  thus  assume  to  themselves  an  autiio- 
rity  which  the  provident  constitution  of  this  country  has  hitherto 
confined  to  the  executive  magiitracj/.  The  recognised  principles  9f 
freedom  neither  justify  nor  suffer  this  kind  of  active  interference. 
To  me  it  appears  the  most  haughty  and  insolent  intrusion  into  the 
annals  of  domestic  life  that  we  have  ever  witnessed.  Assuming  the 
i)ame,style,  and  title  of  the  Hibernian  Society,  they  announce 
themselves  with  as  much  assurance,  and  reveal  their  intentions  with 
an  air  as  magisterial  as  if  they  were  the  plenipoi^'ntiaries  ofthe  spiri- 
tual kingdom.  The  legates  ot  the  Pope  in  the  mtri  lian  of  his  supre- 
macy, Hfver  adopted  a  lone  more  peremptory,  or  proclaimed  their 
commi^siori  in  tenns  more  decisjve.'  *  1  hese  Evangelical  en- 
voys open  their  circttit  with  sufficient  pomp,  and  liicy  divide  their 
inquisitorial  researches  with  due  precision,  *•  On  Friciay,  July  Sist, 
.(says  th«  report)  '  they  comnienced  their  tour.  Messrs.  Bt)gueand 
Charles  proposiog  to  visit  A  thy,  C<isilecomber,  Kilkenny  an(i  Clon- 
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mel ;  while  for  the  sake  of  enlarging  the  field  of  obser- 
VATI6N,  Messrs,  Mills  and  Hnghes  took  the  road  through  Wicklow, 
Arklow,  Gorcy,  Fearns,  Enniscorthy,and  New  Ross/  *  What  his 
majesty *s  subjects  in  Ireland  may  think  of  the  deputies  of  this  nezo 
convention,  sent  to  spy  out  the  nakedness  of  the  land,  I  do  not 
know.  But  if  this  is  to  be  the  prelude  to  other  conventions  of  a  si- 
milar nature,  I  am  sure  it  cannot  on  this  side  the  \Vater  be  too  se- 
rioasly  inspecled,  or  (nor)  too  severely  condemned/ 

We  are  no  friends  to  popery  ;  but  we  are  persuaded  that 
popery,  even  with  all  its  superstitions,  is,  in  respect  to  il» 
moral  influence  preferable  to  those  horrible  impieties,  those 
blasphemies  against  the  goodness  of  God  and  those  insults 
on  the  common  sense  of  man,  which  are  brawled  abroad  by 
the  missionaries  of  methodism. 

•The  religious  faith  of  the  Catholic,*  says'the  Barrister,  *  con- 
tains much  that  a  more  enliglttened  reason  would  rectify  and  much 
that  a  more  sound,  extensive,  and  unprejudiced  inquiry  would  re- 
move.' 

But  if  Popery  should  ever  be  subverted  by  methodism,  ii 
^greater  evil  will  eventually  be  substituted  for  a  less  ;  more 
superstition  willTae  generated,  more  intolerance  be  produced, 
and  moie  vice,  particularly,  more  of  that  vice  which  Mr. 
Fox  calls  in  his  history, /Ae  wos^  detestable  of  alt  'cicet^  hy- 
pocrisy, will  be  the  practical  result.  Let  England,  let  Ire- 
land,and  indeed  the  United  Empire  beware  of  theenvencnned 
arts,  the  pernicious  doctrines  and  the  subtle  machinations 
of  the  methodists  !  Their  real  object  is  to  subvert  every  sys- 
tem of  rational  religion,  and  all  the  true,  that  is,  all  the  moral 
Christianity  that  is  left  in  the  country;  and  if  they  should 
unfortunately,  through  the  apathy  or  the  indolence  of  wiser 
religionists,  effect  this,  the  most  furious  persecution  will 
then  be  commenced  agamst  every  man  who  will  not  bow  his 
head  and  bend  his  knee  to  that  ghastly  and  barbarous 
SUPERSTITION  which  they  will  cause  to  raise  its  hydra-head 
over  the  land. 

We  are  now  obliged  reluctantly  to  quit  the  farther  consi- 
deration of  this  excellent  pamphlet.  We  took  it  up  with 
pleasure  and  we  lay  it  down  with  regret.  He  who  isa  friend 
to  pure  unvitialed  Christianity  and  an  enemy  to  that  anti^ 
moral  system,  which  the  fanatics  are  attempting  to  substitute 
in  its  stead,  will  peruse  it  with  delight.  The  composition  is 
forcible  and  eloquent,  and  the  theology  would  do  honour  to 
any  professional  divine.  The  writer,  whoever  he  may  be, 
has  rendered  an  essential  service  to  the  cause  of  revealed  truth 
and  to  the  best  interests  of  political  society. 
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ArTs  VI.— Memoirs  of  Captain  George  Carleton,  an  Eng' 
lish  Officer,  including  Anecdotes  of  the  War  in  Spain  un- 
der the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  and  many  interesting  Par- 
ficulars  relating  to  the  Manners  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  Century,  Written  bif  Himself.  S2?o. 
12s.     Murray.    1808. 

THE  Memoirs  which  are  here  republished,  made  their 
first  appearance  in  1743,  before  our  journal  was'established. 
They  have  long  been  oui  of  print,  and  have  been  much 
less  known  tlian  they  deserved.  The  recent  occurresoes 
in  Spain  give  them  an  additional  interest  in  the  present  pe- 
riod ;  as  they  exhibit  a  very  correct  and  animated  account 
of  the  different  campaigns  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  dur- 
ing the  war  of  the  succession;  and  as  the  moral  and  phy^v 
sical  culture  of  that  country  has,  since  the  above  ajia,  un- 
dergone fewer  changes  than  most  other  European  nations 
have  experienced  in  the  same  lapse  of  time,  many  of  the  re- 
marks vvhichCarleton  makes,and  many  of  the  particulars  whicii 
he  relates,will  be  found  as  applicable  to  the  present  condition 
of  Spain  as  to  the  past.  The  lapse  of  more  than  a  century, 
and  the  substitution  of  a  Gallic  for  the  Austrian  dynasty  have 
not  much  altered  the  face  of  the  country,  ncr  the  manners 
ofthe.people.  Since  tlie  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Mexico 
and  Peru,  the  internal  improvement  of  Spain  seems  not 
merely  to  have  been  stationary,  but  to  have  beconie  retro- 
grade ;  and  a  degree  of  revolutionary  convulsion,  such  as 
that,  with  which  the  country  is  at  this  moment  agitated, 
seemed  wanting  to  rouse  the  dormant  faculties  and  latent 
energies  of  this  brave  and  generous  people. 

Captain  George  Carleton,  the  author  of  the  present  Me- 
moirs, appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  an  active  and  enter- 
prizing  spirit,  and  impatient  of  what  may  he  termed  the 
quiescence  of  still  life.  That  kind  of  calm,  unruffled  ser-e* 
nity,  which  is  most  delicious  to  some  dispositions,  is  quite  in- 
supportable to  others.  There  are  some  persons,  whose  frame 
is  sa  peculiarly  organized,  that  they  seem  to  respire  with 
most  facility  in  a  turbid  atmosphere;  and  to  enjoy  all  their 
vital  functions  most  when  the  winds  rage  and  the  tempests 
howl.  The  temperament  of  Captain  Carleton  was  of 
that  species  ;  he  seems  to  have  delighted  more  in  a  state  of 
turbulence  than  repose.  He  had  no  sooner  finished  one 
enterprize  than  he  felt  uneasy  till  he  begun  another.  Thus 
be  passed  a  large  part  of  his  life  in  a  constant  succession 
of  hardy  exertions  and  military  toils.  Thus  he  was  verse4 
in  a  variety  of  perils  both  by  sea  and  land. 
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When  about  twenty  years  of  age,  he  entered  as  a  voltMi* 
teer  on  board  the  London,  com.nanded  by  Sir  E<lward 
*^pra^e,  and  was  present  in  the  glorious  and  hard  fought 
conflict  between  tne  English  fleet  under  James  II.  then 
Dukeof  York,  and  the  Dutch  under  the  celebrated  De  Ruyter. 
Carleton  on  this  occasion  bears  honorkbie  testimony  to  the 
courage  of  the  Duke,  which  some  parts  of  his  ulterior  con- 
duct seem  to  liave  rendered  problematical.  The  Duke  re- 
mained all  the  timeof  tiie  engagement  on  the  quarter  dec^k, 
showers  of  balls  whizzed  around  him,  but  neither  his  man^ 
ner  nor  his  conduct  evinced  any  signs  of  fear. 

In  l6'74,  our  author  loathing  the  inactivity  of  peace,  pas- 
sed into  Flanders,  and  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army 
which  was  commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  iit  the 
famous  battle  of  Seneff',  Carleton  was  stationed    in  the  rear 

fuard,  which  was  cut  off"  from  the  main  body  of  the  army 
y  the  address  of  the  Prince  of  Conde  ;  and  he  was  among 
the  few  who  escaped  with  his  life.  In  this  battle  the  im- 
petuous ardour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  carried  him  into 
the  midst  of  the  enemy;  but  his  usual  presence  of  mind  did 
not  forsake  him  in  this  emergency,  and  he  saved  himself  by 
giving  the  command  in  French  which  he  spoke  perfectly 
well.  Our  author  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Maestricht  ia 
1676;  and  was  among  those  who  were  appointed  to  mount 
a  breach  which  had  been  made  in  one  of  the  bastions  of  tiie 
place.  The  breach  was  twice  mounted  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  the  enemy,  but  the  first  time  the  bastion 
was  lost  by  an  accident,  and  in  the  second,  it  was  blown  up 
l)y  the  ^besieged.  Many  lives  were  lost,  but  Captain  Carle- 
ton escaped  unhurt.  A  general  storm  was  meditated,  when 
the  approach  of  the  French  army  caused  the  Prince  to  raise 
the  siege. 

After  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  in  I67S,  the  author  tefriaiiied 
near  four  years  in  garrison  at  the  Grave.  After  the  deaih  of 
Charles  11.  the  reajiment  in  which  he  served  receivied  orders 
to  [Tass  over  into  England  on  account  of  Monmouth's  iriva- 
sion  ;  but  on  the  conclusion  of  that  unfortunate  affair  lye  $*^a5 
again  ordered  into  Holland.  Carleton  afterwards  l^ft  the 
Butch  service,  and  had  a  commission  given  hifti'  by  king; 
James  in  a  new-raised  regiment  under  the  coMiIuifid  of  Co- 
lonel Tuftoii  ;  when  he  tells  us  that 

*  He  sojourned  out  two  peaceable  campaigns  ob  Hourislpw  keat^r^ 

After  the  revolution,  our  author  took  the  oatiisoP^lle^i'V 
ance  to  the.  Prince  of  Orange.  He  next  passed^t^o  v^in ters' 
si  Inverness,  where  he  was  eiriplbyed  m  bridliAg  IBl  rbffivc'-* 
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tory  Highlantlers,  and  in  constructing  the  fort  at  Inver- 
iochy,  nowfort  William.  The  autlior  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  much  pleased  with  his  Scottish  residence.  At  Inver- 
ness he  tells  us  that  he  was 

*  Perpetually  harassed  upon  parties,  and  hunting  of  somewhat 
wilder  than  their  wildest  game,  namely  the  Highlanders,  who  were, 
if  not  as  nimble-footed,  yet  fully  as  hard  to  be  found.' 

In  his  march  from  Inverness  to  Inverlochy,  he  says, 

*  In  this  march,  or  rather,  if  you  please,  most  dismal  peregrina- 
iion,  we  could  but  very  rarely  go  two  on  a  breast  ;  and  oflener  like 
geese  in  a  string,  one  after  another.  So  that  our  very  little  army 
had  sometimes,  or  rather  most  commonly,  an  extent  of  many  miles; 
our  enemy,  the  Highlanders,  firing  down  upon  us  from  their  sum- 
mits all  the  way.  Nor  was  it  possible  for  our  men,  or  very  rarely 
at  least,  to  return  their  favours  with  any  prospect  of  success;  iot 
as  they  popped  upon  us  always  on  a  sudden,  they  never  staid  long 
enough  to  allow  any  of  our  soldiers  a  mark,  or  even  time  enoughi 
to  fire  ;  and  for  our  men  to  march  or  climb  up  those  mountain*, 
which,  to  them  were  natural  clfampaign,  would  have  been  as  dan- 
gerous as  it  seemed  to  us  impracticable/ 

We  hope  that  this  is  a  specimen  of  the  war  which  the  Spa- 
niards, in  the  mountainous  parts  of  their  territory,  will  wage 
against  the  French. 

Captain  Carleton  was  afterwards  appointed  by  king  WiU 
liam  to  the  command  of  a  company  in  Brigadier  Tifhn's 
regiment,  and  he  served  under  the  banners  of  that  monarch 
in  most  of  the  campaigns  which  he  carried  on  in  the  Nether- 
lands against  his  inveterate  enemy  Louis  X.VV ,  After  the 
death  of  king  William,  Carleton  was  recommended  by  Lord 
Cutts  to  the  Lord  Peterborough,  and  accompanied  him  iu 
ihe  expedition,  which  was  intended  to  place  the  archduke 
Charles  of  Austria  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  Lord  Peterborongti 
took  the  Archduke  and  his  attendants  on  board  his  fleet;  and 
indeed  is  said  to  have  transported  that  prince  and  his  whole 
retinue  to  Barcelona  at  his  own  expence.  The  force  which 
Lord  Peterborough  took  out  with  him  to  Spain  was  very 
diminutive  compared  with  the  greatness  of  the  object  whicii 
)ie  had  to  execute.  But  scanty  as  were  his  means,  his  geniiig 
was  of  that  commanding  kind,  which  creates  resources,  or 
which  knows  how  to  make  even  it*difficulties  contribute  to 
ibe  facility  of  its  success.  As  a  military  commander  iing- 
land  has  hardly  ever  possessed  one,  who  was  superior  to 
Lord  Peterborough  ;  who  did  so  much  with  such  trivial 
j^jcans^  a^aiust  such  powerful  obstacles^  and  who  would  c^t^ 
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ta^nly  have  accomplished  the  imj3ortant  work  which  he  had 
so  successfully  begun,  if  his  plans  had  not  been  frustrated  by 
the  obstinacy,  the  infatuation,  or  the  jealousy  of  men,  who 
"were  wanting  in  judgment,  in  penetfaftion,  or  integrity.  His 
short  bat  splendid  career  no  doubt  excited  envy,  which 
could  not  be  appeased  till  the  command  was  transferred  to 
less  able  hands. 

The  first  plai  e  which  Lord  Peterborough  attacked  on  his 
arrival  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  was  the  fortress  of  Denia  in 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia.  The  place  surrendered,  and  the 
archduke  was  here  first  proclaimed  the  lawful  king  of  Spain. 
At  this  period,  there  were  no  forces  in  the  middle  parts  of 
Spain;  and  all  the  troops  were  cither  at  the  extremities  of 
the  kingdom,  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  or  in  the  city  of 
Barcelona.  King  Philip  and  the  royal  family  were  at  Ma- 
drid with  only  a  small  bodyguard.  The  earl,  therefore,  pro- 
posed, after  taking  Valencia,  or  some  other  town  on  th« 
coast  in  order  to  secure  his  maritime  communication,  l^ 
bave  marched  directly  to  the  capital.  Nothing  coCild  af 
that  moment  have  frustrated  this  plan,  which  would  have 
instantly  placed  the  archduke  on  the  throne.  But  Peter- 
borough was  unfortunately  obliged  to  sacrilice  his  judg- 
ment to  the  orders  which  he  received  fropi  home  ;  and  in- 
stead of  marching  to  Madrid,  he  was  constrained  to  lay 
siege  to  Barcelona.  Nothing  could  be  more  imprudent 
than  this  step,  to  which  may  eventually  be  ascribed  the 
whole  failure  of  the  expe,dition.  Nothing  but  the  genius 
of  Peterborough  could  so  long  have  preserved  the  footing 
which  the  English  obtained  in  Spain. 

*  Barcelona/  says  Captain  Carleton,  *  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  populous  cities  in  all  Spain,  fortified  with  bastions  ;  one  side 
thereof  is  secured  by  the  sea,  and  the  other  by  a  strong  fortifica- 
tion called  Monjouick.  Ttj.e  place  is  of  so  large  a  circumference 
that  thirty  thousand  men  would  scarce  suffice  to  form  the  lines 
of  circum-vallation.  It  once  resisted  for  many  months  an  army  of 
that  force  ;  and  is  almost  "at  the  greatest  distance  from  England  of 
any  place  belonging  to  that  monarchy.' 

The  regular  forces,  which  were  at  this  time  in  garrison  in 
Barcelona,  exceeded  the  number  of  the  troops  which  the  earl 
bad  to  undertake  the  siege. 

In  six  councils  of  war,  which  were  held  on  the  occasion, 
the  giege  of  Barcelona  was  judged  to  be  rash  and  impracti- 
cable. -    J       . 

♦  A»d  though  the  GENERAL  and  brigadier  Stanhope  (aftemiards 
Earl  Stanhope)   consented  to  some  effort,  yet  it  was   ratfier   that 
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some  effort  should  be  made  to  satisfy  the  expectation  qf  tl)e  >vorld» 
than  with  any  hopes  of  success/ 

There  are  talents  which  seem  rather  animated  than  de- 
pressed by  difficulties  ;  and  which  make  even  the  difficulty 
itself  the  means  of  executing  the  purpose  of  the  will.  The 
fortress  of  Monjouick  is  much  stronger  than  Barcelona 
itself,  but  the  sagacity  of  Lord  Peterborough  saw  that  the 
strength  of  that  place  was  likely  to  constitute  the  security 
of  the  garrison.  Tiie  Ear),  unknown  to  any  person  but  an 
aid-de*camj  »  who  attended  him,  went  out  to  view  the  forti- 
Ccations.  lie  was  confirmed  in  his  suspicion  of  the  supine- 
ness  of  the  garrison  ;  and  he  resolved,  if  possible,  to  carry 
the  place  l?y  assaiilt^  after  whicja  he  might  hppe  to  recjuce 
t\\e  tpwn. 

We  shall  give  an  account  of  the  capture  of  fort  Mon- 
jouick in  the  author's  own  words. 

^Thc  troops  which  marched  all  night  along  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  arrived  two  hours  before  day  under  the  hill  of  Monjou- 
ick, not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  outward  works :  For  this 
reason,  it  was  t  ken  for  granted,  whatever  the  design  was  which  the 
general  had  proposed  to  himself,  that  it  would  be  put  in  exerution 
before  day-light ;  but  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  was  now  pleased  to 
inform  the  officers  of  the  reasons  why  he  chose  to  stay'tilf  the 
light  appeared.  He  was  of  opinion  that  ajiy  success  woufd'  be  im- 
possible, unless  the  enemy  came  into  the  outward  ditch  und^r  the 
'bastions  of  the  second  inclosure  ;  but  that  if  they  had  time  allowed 
them  to  come  thither,  there  being  no  palisadoes,  our  inen,  by  leap- 
ing in  upon  them,  after  receipt  of  their  first  fire,  might  drive  them 
into  the  upper  works  ;  and  following  them  close,  with  some  probabi- 
lity, might  force  them,  under  that  confusion,  into  the  inward  for- 
tifications. Such  were  the  general's  reasons  then  and  there  given  ; 
after  which,  having  promised  ample  rewards  to  such  as  discharged 
their  duty  well',  a  lieutenant  with  thirty  men,  wis  ordered  to  ad- 
vance towards  the  bastion  nearest  the  town  ;  and  a  captain  with 
fifty  men  to  support  him.  After  the  enemy's  fire,  they  were  to  le^ip 
into  the  ditch;  and  their  orders  were  to  follow  them  close,  if  ihey 
retired  into  the  upper  works:  nevertheless,  not  to  pursue  them 
faiHher,  if  they  made  into  the  inner  iort ;  but  to  endeavour  to  cover 
themselves  within  the  gorge  of  the  bastion. 

'A  lieutenant  and  a  captain,  with  the  like  number  of  men,  and 
the  same  orders,  were  commanded  to  a  demi-bastion,  at  the  extre- 
?nity  ^^i  the  fort  towards  the  west,  which  wys  above  mu^ket-shot 
from  the  inward  fortification.  Towards  this  place  the  wall,  whic!) 
was  cut  into  the  rock,  was  not  faced  for  about  twenty  yards ;  q.\m\ 
here  on r  own  men  got  up,  where  they  found  three  pieces  of  cannon 
upon  a  platform,  without  any  men  to  defend  them.  Those  ap- 
pointed to  the  Jjaition   towards  the   town,  were  sustained  by  two 
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hundred  men  ;  with  which  the  general  and  prince  went  in  person* 
The  like  number,  under  the  directions  of  Colonel  Southwell,  were 
to  SBstam  the  attack  towards  the  west  ;  and  about  five  hundred  men 
were  left  under  the  eommand  of  a  Dutch  colonel,  whoaie  orders  were 
to  assist,  where  in  his  own  judgment,  he  should  think  most  proper; 
and  these  were  drawn  up  between  the  two  parties  appointed  to  begia 
the  assault.  My  lot  was  on  ihe  side  where  the  prince  and  earl 
were  in  person;  and  where  we  sustained  the  only  loss  from  the 
first  fire  of  the  enemy. 

*  Our  men  though  quite  exposed,  and  though 'the  glacis  was  all 
escarped  upon  the  live  rock,  went  on  with  an  undaunted  coarage  ; 
and,  immediately  after  the  fust  fire  of  the  eiiemy,  all,  that  were  not 
killed  or  wounded,  leaped  in,  pel-mel,  amongst  the  enemy  ;  who, 
being  thus  boldly  attacked,  and  seeing  others  pouring  rn  upon  thera, 
retired  in  great  confusion  ;  and  some  one  way,  some  another,  ran 
into  the  inward  works.  There  was  a  large  port  in  the  flank  of  the 
principal  bastion,  towards  the  north  east,  and  a  covered  way, 
through  which  the  general  and  the  Prince  of  Hesse  followed  the 
flying  forces ;  and  by  that  means  became  possessed  of  it.  Luckily 
enough  here  lay  a  number  of  great  stones  in  the  gorge  of  the  bas- 
tion, for  the  use  of  the  fortification  ;  with  which  we  made  a  sort 
of  breast- work,  before  the  enemy  recovered  of  their  amaze^  or  made 
any  considerable  fire  upon  us  from  their  inward  fort,  whicli  com- 
inanded  the   upper  part  of  that  bastion. 

•  We  were  afterwards  informed,  that  the  commander  of  the  citadel, 
expecting  but  one  attack,    had  called  off  the  men  from  the  most 

i  distant  and  western  part  of  the  fort,  to  that  side  which  was  next 
.  the  town  ;  upon  which  our  men  got  into  a  demi-bastion  in  the 
most  extreme  part  of  the  fortification.  Here  they  got  possession 
of  three  pieces  of  cannon,  with  hardly  any  opposition;  and  had  lei- 
sure to  cast  up  a  little  entrenchment,  and  to  make  use  of  the  guns 
they  had  taken  to  defend  it.  Under  this  situation,  the  enemy, 
when  drove  into  the  inward  fort,  were  exposed  to  our  fire  from  those 
places  we  were  possessed  of,  in  case  they  offered  to  make  any  sally, 
or  other  attempt  against  us.  Thus,  we  every  moment  became  bet- 
ter and  better  prepared  against  any  effort  of  the  garrison.  And, 
as  they  could  not  pretend  to  assail  us  without  evident  hazard,  so  no- 
thing reojained  for  us  to  do  till  we  could  bring  up  our  ariiiiery  and 
mortars.  Now  it  was  that  the  general  sent  for  the  thousand  men 
under  Brigadier  Stanhope's  command,  which  he  had  posted  at  a 
convent,  half  way  between  the  town  and  Monjouick,  Ther  was 
almost  a  total  cessation  of  fire,  the  men  on  both  sides  being  under 
cover.  The  general  was  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bastion;  the 
Prince  of  Hesse  below,  behind  a  little  work  at  the  point  of  the  bas- 
tion, whence  he  could  only  see  the  heads  of  the  enemy  over  the  pa- 
rapet of  the  inward  fort.  Soon  after  an  accident  happened,  which 
cost  that  gallant  prince  his  life. 

'  The  enemy  had  lines  of  comniunication  between  Barpelopa  and 
Monj'iuick.     The  governor  of  the  formefj  upon  hearing  tjie  firing 
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from  the  latter,  immediately  sent  four  hundred  dragoons  on  fiorse- 
back,  under  orders,  that  two  hundred  dismounting  should  reinforce 
thegarrison,  and  the  other  two  hundred  should  remrn  with  their 
horses  back  to  the  town.  When  those  two  hundred  dragoons  were 
accortlingly  got  into  the  inward  fort,  unseen  by  any  of  our  men, 
the  Spaniards,  waving;  their  hats  over  their  heads,  repeated  over  and 
over,  Viva  el  Rey,  Viva.  This  the  Prince  of  Hesse  unfortunately 
took  for  a  signal  of  their  desire  to  surrender.  Upon  which,  witii 
too  much  warmth  and  precipitancy^  ca'.liiig  to  the  soldiers  follow* 
ing,  *  They  surrender,  they  surrender!*  he  advanced  with  near 
three  hundred  men  (who  followed,  him  without  any  orders  from 
their  gf^^neral,)  along  the  curtain  which  led  to  the  ditch  of  the  in- 
\vard  fort.  The  enemy  suffered  them  to  come  to  the  ditch,  and  there 
surrounding  them  look  two  hundred  of  them  prisoners,  at  the  same 
time  mfiking  a  discharf;e  upon  the  rest,  who  were  running  back  the 
way  they  came. This  firing  brought  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  dowu 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  bastion,  to  see  what  was  doing  below* 
When  he  had  just  turned  the  point  of  the  bastion,  he  saw  the  Prince 
of  Hf^se  retiring  with  the  men  that  had  so  rashly  advanced.  The 
Earl  had  exchange<l  a  very  few  words  with  hira,wben,  froma  second 
fire,  thai  prince  received  a  shot  in  the  great  artery  of  the  thigh, 
of  which  he  died  immediately,  falling  down  at  the  general's  feet, 
uho  instantly  gave  orders  to  carry  off  ihe  body  to  the  next  convent. 
*  Almost  the  same  moment,  an  officer  came  to  acquaint  the  Earl 
of  Peterborough,  that  a  great  body  of  horse  and  foot,  at  least  thre« 
thousand,  were  on  iheir  march  from  Barcelona  towards  the  fort. 
The  distance  is  near  a  mile,  all  uneven  ground  ;  so  that  the  enemy 
was  either  iliscoveratjje,  or  not  to  be  seen,  just  as  they  were  march- 
ing on  the  hills,  or  in  the  vailevs.  However,  the  general  directly 
got  on  horseback,  to  take  a  view  of  those  forces  from  the  risiiig 
ground  witiiuut  ihe  tort,  haviitg  lelt  all  the  posts,  which  were  al- 
reaiiy  taken,  iveU. secured  mth  the  allotted  numbers  of  officers  ani 
soldiers,, ;.. j^    ,..1  ,.,„     .'.,;.. 

.  *  But  tlie  event  will  demonstrate  ofwhat  consequence  the  absents 
or  pre^ence  of  one  man  may  prove  on  great  occasions  ;  No  sooner 
was  the  Earl  out  of  the  fort,  the  care  of  which  he  had  left  under  the 
command  of  the  Lord  Charlemont,  (a  person  of  known  merit  and 
undoubted  courage,  but  somewhat  too  flexible  in  his  temper)  whea 
a  panic  fear  (though  the  Earl,  as  1  have  sa»d^  was  only  gone  to 
take  a  view  of  the  enemy)  seized  upon  thp  soldiery,  which  was  a 
little  too  easily  complied  with  by  the  Lord  Charlemont,  then  corn- 
mantling  officer.  True  it  is  ;  fori  heard  an  officer,,  ready  enough 
to  take  such  advantages,  urge  to  him,  that  none  of  all  those  out-posts 
we  were  become  masters  of,  were  tenable  ;  that  to  offer  at  it  would 
be  no  better  than  wilfully  sacrificing  human  lives  to  caprice  and 
humour  ;  and  just  like  a  man's  knocking  his  head  against  stone 
walls,  to  try  which  was  hardest.  Having  overheard  this  piece  of 
Jip-oratory,  and  finding  by  the  answer  that  it  was  too  likely  to  prevail, 
#1)4  ^hat  all  1  was  like  to  say  would  avail  nothing,  1  slipp^ed  away 
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as  fast  as  I  could,  to  acquaint  tlie  general  with  the  danger  impend* 
ing.  As  I  passed  along,  I  took  notice,  that  the  pani^  wa's^upon 
the  increase  ;  the  general  rumour  affirming,  that  we  sh6i^d  -be  all 
cut  ofi' by  the  troops  that  were  come  out  df-Bareerona,  if^tt'C  did 
not  immediately  gain  the  hills,  or  the  houses  i[>ossesse{l  by  Miquelets. 
Officers  and  soldiers,  under  this  prevailing  tefror,  quitteil  therr 
posts,  and  in  one  united  body  (the  Lord  Charlemont  at  the  head 
ot  them)  marched,  or  rather  hurried  out  of  the  fort;  and  were 
come  half-way  down  the  hill  before  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  came 
up  to  th«m  ;  though,  on  my  acquainting  him  with  the  shameful 
and  b'lrprizing  accident,  he  made  no  stay  ;  but  answering,  \vith  a 
good  deal  ot  vehemence,  '  Good  God,  is  it  possible  I*  hastened 
back  as  fast  as  be  could.  1  never  thought  myself  happier  than  iti 
tins  piece  of  service  to  my  country.  1  confess  I  could  not  but  valud 
it,  ^shaving  been  therein  more  than  a  little  instrumental  in  the  glo- 
rious successes  which  succeeded  ;  since  immediately  upon  this  no- 
tice from  me,  the  Earl  galloped  up  the  hill,  and  lighting  when  ho 
came  to  Lord  Charlemont,  he  took  his  half  pike  out  of  his  hand  ; 
and  turning  to  the  officers  and  soldiers,  told  them,  if  they  would 
3)ot  face  about  and  follow  him,  they  should  have  the  scandal  aFi(| 
eternal  infamy  upon  them,  of  having  deserted  their  posts,  and  aban- 
doned their  general.  It  was  surprizing  to  see  with  what  alacrity 
and  new  courage  they  faced  about,  and  followed  the  Earl  of  Peter- 
l>orough.  In  a  moment  they  had  forgot  their  apprehensions  ;  and, 
with,o4t  doubt,  had  they  met  with  any  opposition,  they  would  have 
b^biived themselves  with  the  greatest  bravery.  But  as  these  mo- 
tions were  unperceived  by  the  enemy,  all  the  posts  were  regained, 
and  anevy  possessed  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  without  any  loss ; 
though,  had  our  forces  marched  half  musket-shot  further,  their  re^ 
treat  would  have  been  perceived,  and  all  the  success  attendant  oii 
this  glorious  attempt  must  have  been  entirely  blasted/' 

Barcelona  itself  soon  after  surrendered.  The  autlwr  m^o* 
tions  the  following  affecting  incident  which  occurred  du- 
ring the  siege. 

'  Brigadier  Stanhope  ordered  a  tent  to  be  pitched  as  near  thf 
trenches  as  possibly  could  be  with  safety  ;  where  lie  not  only  ertterr 
tained  the  chief  officers  who  were  upon  duly,  but  likewise  the  C^ta^ 
Ionian  gentlemen,  who  brought  Miquelets  to'our  assistftnce.  I  re- 
member 1  saw  an  old  cavalier,  having  his-  oiily  son  with  hin»/ who 
appeared  a  fine  younggentleman,  about  twenty  years  of-age,  ^ointp 
the  tent,  in  order  to  dine  with  the  brigadier.  But  whilst  they  were 
at  dinner,  an  unfortunate  shot  came  from  the  bastion  of  St.  Antonio, 
suid  entirely  struck  off  the  head  of  the  son.  The  fatljer  immediate^ 
Jy  rose  up,  first  looking  down  upon  his  headless  cbi^ti,  and  then  lift- 
ing up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  whilst  the  tea r^  ran  down  his.ph?cl«,,hp 
crossed  himself,  and  only  said.  Fiat  yolaotas  tual  aed  ^or^  i^t  \xith 
a  wonderful  patience.  It  was  a  sad  spcctiicle,  an4 '  truj^^;  \\  Jifejcts 
ig© now  whilst  I  am  writing.*  >  ,* 
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After  the  fall  of  Barcelona,  Lord  Peterborough  began  his 
march  to  Valencia  ;  but  he   had  not  proceeded  far  when  he 
received  positive  orders  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Santo  Mat- 
theo,  a  phice  of  considerable  importance,  which  was  at  that 
time  besieged  by  the  Cvjnde  de  los  Torres   with   upwards  of 
three  thousand   men.     The  gallant  Earl  could   not   muster 
more  than  one  thousand    foot  and  two  hundred    horse.      But 
his  genius  was  fertile  in  expedients.     He  dispatched  a  letter 
to  the   governor  of  Sanlo  Maltheo,  to  inform  him  that    he 
was  marching  to  assist  him,  and   inviting  him  on  the  si2:ht 
of  his   troops,  to   sally   from  the  place,  and   to   pursue   and 
plunder  the  enemy  which  would  be  all  that    lie  would  have 
to  do.     The   Earl  look  care  that  this  letter  should  be  betray- 
ed to  the  enemy,  who   caught  the  alarm,    and    precipitately 
drew  off  his  army  while  the   English   general  marched    into 
the  place  without  any  interruption.     The   Earl  made  a  feint: 
of  pursuing  the  flying  foe,  but  adhered  to    his    resolution  of 
accomplishing  his  expedition  to  Valencia,  and  securing  the 
possession  of  that  capiluL     With  a  body  of  only  two   hun- 
dred horse,  he  spread  terror  every  where  around  hv  the  rapi- 
dity of  liis  motions,  the  sagacity  of  his   plans,  and  the  bold- 
ness of  his  enterprizes.     On  his  approacliing    the   town  of 
Nules,  the  fortifications  of  which   were  in  the  best  repair  of 
any  in  the  kingdom,  the  garrison,  struck  with    a  panic,  left 
the  place  to  the  care  of  one   thousand  of  the  town's  people, 
wlw  were  well,  armed  for  its  defence.     The  Earl,  with   his 
accustomed  intrepidity,  rode  up  to  the  gates,  and  threatened, 
as  soon  as  his  artillery  arrived,  to  lay  the  town  in  ruins   if 
a  surrender  were  not  agreed  upon  in  six  minutes  time.     The 
priests,   who   came  out  to  speak  to   the  Earl,    carried   this 
jiiessjige  into   the  place ;   and  the   fears  of  the   inhabitants 
caused  a  ready  compliance  with  the  demand. 

The  whole  collective  force  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough 
did  not,  at  this  period,  amount  to  more  than  six  hundred 
horse,  and  two  thousand  foot.  Before  he  could  reach  Va- 
lencia, he  had  to  make  himself  master  of  a  strong  pass  over 
a  river  just  under  the  walls  of  Morviedro.  Morviedro, 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  high  hill,  on  the  upper  part  of 
which  the  ruins  of  Saguntum  are  still  seen,  had  in  it  at  that 
time  a  coaipetent  garrison  under  the  command  of  Brigadier 
Mal)oni.  The  Earl,  who  was  well  aware  of  the  difficulty 
of  taking  the  place  by  force,  resolved,  if  possible,  to  carry 
it  by  stratagem.  For  this  purpose  he  invited  Mahoni  to  an 
interview  ;  and  having  previously  stationed  his  troops  to  ad- 
vantage, hie  ordered  that  they  should  wind  in  a  slow  march 
up  Uie  side  of  a  hill  during  the  time  of  the  conference.  Th% 
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Earl  first  endeavoured  to  engage  M^honi  in  the  interest  of 
king  Charles,  but  when  he  found  him  inflexible  to  all  per- 
suasions of  this  kind,  he  begun  to  change  his  style. 

*  You  see  how  near  my  forces  are/ said  he,  'and  can  hardly  doubt 
our  soon  being  masters  of  the  place.  What  l  would  therefore  oflfer 
you  is  a  capitulation,  that  my  inclination  may  be  held  in  counte- 
nance by  my  honour.  Barbarities,  however  justified  by  example, 
are  my  utter  aversion,  and  agaiiist  my  nature  ;  and  to  testify  so 
much,  together  with  my  good'will  to  your  person,  was  the  main 
intent  of  this  interview.' 

Mahoni  agreed  to  return  an  answer  in  half  an  hour, 
when  he  surrendered  the  place.  The  Duke  of  Arcos,  with 
a  very  superior  force,  was  placed  on  the  other  side  of  a 
very  large  plain,  over  which  the  Earl  was  obliged  to  pass, 
In  order  to  elude  the  attack  of  the  Duke,  Lord  Peterborough 
sent  two  spies,  who  were  to  inform  him  that 

'They  overheard  the  conference  between  the  Earl  and  Mahoni  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  saw  a  considerable  number  of  pistoles  de- 
liveied  into  Mahoni's  hands,  large  promises  passing  at  that  instant 
reciprocally  ;  but  above  all,  that  the  Earl  had  recommended  to  him  . 
the  procuring  the  march  of  the  Duke  over  the  plain  between  them. 
The  spies  went  and  delivered  all  according  to  concert  ;  concluding 
tefore  the  Duke  that  they  would  ask  no  reward,  but  undergo  any 
punishment,if  Mahoni  did  not  very  soon  send  to  theDuke  a  request  to 
inarch  over  the  plain  in  order  to  put  the  concerted  plot  in  execution. 
It  was  not  long  after  this  pretended  discovery,  before  Mahoni  did 
send,  indeed,  an  officer  to  the  Duke  desiring  the  march  of  his  forces 
over  the  plain  ;  but,  in  reality,  to  obstruct  the  Earl's  passage,  which 
he  knew  very  well,  must  be  that  and  no  other  way.' 

But  the  Duke  prepossessed  by  the  previous  information 
of  the  spies,  and  suspecting  Mahoni's  treachery,  drew  off 
his  forces,  and  left  the  Earl  to  pursue  his  way  without  any 
opposition.  On  this,  and  on  many  other  occasions,  the  Earl 
coirpensated  the  smallness  of  his  force  by  a  presence  of  mind 
Ti'h  h  never  forsook  him  in  the  most  perilous  moments, 
and  wliich  rendered  him  as  fertile  as  Hannibal,  or  any  other 
great  general  in  those  combinations  of  art  which  supply  the 
defect  of  numbers,  and  which  evince  that  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature  which  procures  its  own  safety  by  a  judicious 
application  to  the  fears,  the  passions,  and  the  interests  of  its 
adversaries. 

As  moralists,  we  cannot  often  commend  the  actions  of  he- 
roes; bit  as  war  is  one  of  the  evils  which  is  destined  to  afilict 
the  world,  till  the  christian  precepts  of  universal  benevolence 
are  universally  practised,  we  think  that  those  military  strata- 
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gems,  by  which  danger  is  ehided,  defeat  prevented,  or  vie-' 
torysecured,deserve  as  much  praise  as  those  conflicts  of  phy-*'* 
sical  strength,  where  the    success   is  more   owing  to    brutoj 
force  than  to  intellectual  penetration.     The  present  and  the* 
past  condition  of  the  world  may  almost  induce  us  to  believe^ 
that  a  state  of  war  is  the  natural  state  of  man  ;   but  this  pro**« 
position  is  proved  false  when  we  consider  that  virtue,  consi^' 
dered  under  its  several  heads  of  temperance,  trutli,  justice, 
and  benevolence^  is  the  law  of  our  nature;  or  in  other  words, 
that  there  is  a  reciprocal  fitness  between   those  virtues  arid 
the  constitution   of  man.     But,  if  this  be  the  case,   then  a 
state  of  war  cannot  be  the  natural  state  of  man  ;   for  the 
virtues  of  war  are  the  vices  of  peace.     A    rigid  observance 
of  the  great  duties  of  truth,  justice,  and  humanity,  is  incom- 
patible with  a  state  of  war  ;  and  consequently  war  being  op-  ' 
posite  to  that  virtue,  which  is  the  law  of  our  nature,  or  that 
state  of  action,  to   which  our  nature  is  best  adapted  by  the 
author  of  our  being,  is   most  repugnant  to  our  nature,  and 
most  offensive  to  God. 

Lord  Peterborough  entered  Valencia,  without  faMher  op-- 
position,  after  having  traversed  a  large  tract  of  Spain  with 
only  a  handful  of  troops,  but  by  a  singular  conjunction  of' 
courage  and  address  overcoming  every  obstacle  in  his  way* 
Here  the  author  tells  us  that  the 

*  E'arl  had  a  secret  concern  for  the  public,  which  lay  gnawing  at 
his  heart,  and  which  yet  he  was  forced  to  conceal.' 

The  truth  is,  that  he  was  almost  entirely  destitute  of  mi- 
litary resources  except  such  as  his  own  genius  could  sup- 
ply ;  and  the  war  which  he  could  have  terminated  in  the 
first  instance,  by  securing  Valencia,  and  then  marching  to 
the  capital,  seemed  likely  to  be  protracted  lo  an  indefinite 
extent  by  the  folly  of  his  employers,  and  atjast  to  have  an 
unfortunate  result.  With  a  body  of  only  two  thousand  foot 
and  six  hundred  horse,he' again  set  out  for  Barcelona  in  order 
to  oppose  king  Philip,  who  v/as  on  his  march  for  that  place 
with  pn  army  of  upwards  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  under 
thecommand  of  a  marschal  of  France.  But  theEarl  posted  him- 
self and  his  diminutive  force  so  judiciously*  in  the  hills  which 
surround  the  city  of  Barcelona,  that  the  marschal  was 
incapable  of  deriving  any  advantage  from  his  great  superi- 
ority of  numbers,  and  was  kept  in  perpetual  alarm  by  the 
impetuous  and  incessant  activity  of  the  Earl,  who  constantly 
varied  his  situation,  and,  when  most  ardently  sought,  was 
always  farthest  off  from  being  found.  The  military  capa- 
city of  Peterborough  never  shone  more  resplendent  than 
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on  this  occasion.  The  French,  though  perpetually  haras- 
tfcd  by  the  English  forces,  pressed  the  siege  wilh  great  vi- 
gour; but  oh  the  arrival  of  the  English  fleet  with  a  small 
reinforcement  for  the  garrison,  they  suddenly  abandoned 
the  attetiipt,  and  left  behind  them  most  of  their  artillery, 
ammunition,  and  provisions.  The  whole  collective  force, 
which  Lord  Peterborough  could  muster  on  this  occasion, 
including  the  recent  reinforcement,  did  not  exceed  seven 
thousand  foot  and  four  hundred  horse,  or  nqt  one-third  of 
the  troops  which  were  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  But 
notwithstanding  this,  the  French  army  instead  of  retiring 
into  the  interior  of  Spain,  found  such  numerous  obstacles 
placed  in  their  way  by  the  deliberate  sagacity  and  wise  pre- 
cautious of  the  English  general,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
march  towards  the  frontiers  of  France.  If  the  councils  of  Lord 
Peterborough  had  after  this  been  steadily^  pursued,  and  he 
had  not  himself  been  so  soon  superseded  in  the  command 
by  the  Earl  of  Gal  way,  who  was  greatly  inferior  to  him  in 
military  capacity,  the  French  would  never  have  been  able  to 
place  the  grandson  of  Louis  on  the  Spanish  throne.  After  the 
departure  of  Lord  Peterborough,  the  cause  of  the  Archduke 
became  gradually  more  desperate,  and  the  two  great  victories 
of  Almanarand  Saragossa,  in&tead  of  retrieving  his  affairs, 
served  only  to  accelerate  the  ruin  of  his  cause. 

Captain  Carieton  bestows  higi)  praises  on  the  pleasures  of 
Valencia,  and  says  that,  according  to  a  Spanish  proverb, 
they  are  '  such  tis  would  make  a  Jew  forget  Jerusalem/  He 
particularly -celebrates  the  profusion  of  female  beauty  in  this 
enchanting  spot.  He  mentions  an  imprudent  adventure  of 
two  English  officers,  which,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  hu* 
mane  and  courteous  interposition  of  Lord  Peterborough, 
would   have  been   productive   of  very    fatal  consequence*. 

The  author  informs  us  that  it  is  customary  for  young 
people^in  an  evening  to  go  to  the  convents  in  order  to  have 
a  little  innocent  chit  chat  with  the  nuns  through  the  grate. 
Two  of  oUr  countrymen  embraced  this  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing love  to  two  of  the  fair  sisters  who  were  imnlured  in  one 
of  the oonvcnts  at  Valencia  ;  and  they  prosecuted  their  suit 
with  so  much  dexterity  and  success,  that  they  actually  pre- 
vailed on  the  two  vestals  to  elope'from  their  place  of  con- 
finement. It  was  the  custom  of  ih^t  convent  for  the  nuns 
to  take  their  turn*  every  week  in  keeping  the  keys  of  all  the 
doors.  When  the  turn  of  one  of  these  ladies  oai^e,  they 
took  care  to  apprize  their  lovers,  who  embraced  the  op- 
portunity of  carrying  them  off  without  any  molestation. 
This  notable  affair,  as   might  be  expected,   caused  a  great 
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hue  and  cry  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  The  parents  of^ 
the  vestals  vowed  vengeance  for  the  affront,  The  aggres- 
sors were  soon  known,  but  with  diffi<^Uy  they  efteeted 
their  escape.  The  poor  nuns^  bo\\jever>  who  were  basely 
deserted  by  their  paramours,  knew  not  where  to  fly.  ^ey 
were  taken  and  were  condemned  to  be  immured  or  shut  iip 
within  four  narrow  walls  open  only  at  the  top,  where 
they  were  to  receive  a  small  allowance  of  bread  and  water 
till  they  were  gradually  starved  to.death.  Theearl  of  Peter- 
borough,whowas  highly  exasperated  against  the  two  oliieers, 
was,  at  the  same  time,  powerfully  affected  by  the  cruej  fate 
which  awaited  the  victims  of  their  seduction.  But  he  was 
obliged  to  be  very  cautious  in  hia  proceedings  lest  he  should 
seem  to  countenance  the  act,  which  so  forcibly  outraged 
the  public  opinion' of  the  Spaniards.  The  charitable  inter- 
cessions of  the  earl  were  warmly  opposed  by  the  superiors 
of  the  convent,  but  particularly  by  the  relations  of  the  par- 
ties, who  seemed  to  thirst  for  the  gratification  of  their  bar- 
barous revenge.  But  the  generous  earl  first  got  the  penalty 
suspended,  and  afterwards,  says  Captain  Carleton 

*  By  the  dint  of  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money  (a  most  pow- 
erful argument  which  prevails  in  every  country)  saved  the  poor  nuns 
from  immuring;  and  at  last,  though  with  great  reluctance,  he  got 
them  received  again  into  the  nunnery.' 

Among  other  agreeable  details,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
this  volume,  we  ought  to  mention  a  very  pleasing  de- 
scription of  the  mountain  and  hermitages  of  Montserrat.  To 
this  we  may  add  the  account  which  the  author  has  given  of 
the  ceremony  practised  on  the  initiation  of  a  nun  ;  and  of 
that  source  of  recreation  to  a  Spaniard  termed  a  bulljcait. 

The  military  exertions  of  Captain  Carleton  in  Spain  were 
terminated  hy  his  l>eing  made  prisoner  at  the  siege  of  the 
castle  of  Denia ;  which  was  surrendered  to  the  enemy  by 
the  perfidy  of  the  governor.  After  this,  he  remained  on  his 
parole  for  three  years  at  Sante  Clemente  de  La  Mancha,  a 
place  which  has  been  rendered  famous  by  the  pen  of  Cer- 
vantes. Here  Captain  Carleton  passed  his  time  very  ple^,.  - 
santly,  and  conciliated  the  esteem  of  the  inhabitants  by  his 
amiable  qualities.  He  seems  to  have  been  particularly  wary 
not  to  offend  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  natives,  b}"  any 
ridicule  or  opposition.  The  outward  ceremonies  of  religion, 
arc  things  so  indifferent  in  themselves,  that  a  wise  man  will 
rather  judge  it  more  rational  and  becoming  to  conciliate 
good  will  by  conformity,  thau  to  excite  hatred  and  aversion 
by  dissent. 
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We  have  on  the  whole  perused  these  Memoirs  with  con- 
siderable satisfaction.  The):  contain  mucli  information  re- 
lative to  a  country  whose  noble  exertions  in  favour  of  Hberty 
and  independence,  are  at  this  moment  exciting  our  warmest 
ttdmiration;  and  they  possess  indubitable  marks  of  being  the 
composition  of  a  very  inteUigent,  and  what  is  more  rare  and 
more  valuable,  a  truly  honest  man. 


Art.  VII  — Queenhoo  Hall,  a  Romance  ;  aiid  Jncicnt  Times, 
aDrama^  By  the  late  Joseph ^trutt,  4  F6(s*  i^nio, 
Murray. 

IT  does  not  frequently  happen  that  we  are  called   upon  to 
estimate  in  the  same  writer  the  merit*  of  deep  and  laborious 
research  and  those  of  imagination    and    fancy.     Yet,    how-, 
^ver  rarely  they  may  be  found  united,  there  is  every  reason 
to  wish  that  union  a  circumstance  of  more   frequent   occur*. 
tence.     Although  some  metaphysical  critics  may  be  inclined 
to  ridicule,'  or  to  deny,  the  fact,  nevertheless,   it  is  undoubt* 
edly  true,  that  there  exists  a  propensity  in   human  nature  to 
magnify  ihe  value  of  things  that  are  past,  to  attach  dignity 
to  the  merest  trifles  which  bear  the  stamp  of  antiquity,  and 
to  rake  into  the  records  of  former  ages  for  the  counterparts 
of,what,  iti  the  present,  are  deemed  hardly  worthy  of  our 
attention.     The  helmet,  the   hauberk,  and  the    cuirass,   nay 
even  the   slashed    doublet,  studded    belt,  and  golden   spur, 
are  objects  of  high  and  mysterious  interest  on  account  of  this 
imz^ginary   value,  although  to  the  cold  calculations  of  reason, 
the  cocked  hat  and  feather,  the  coat,  waistcoat,  breeches, 
and  boots  of  an  officer  in  theguards,are  fully  as  respectable. 
Yet  all  the  reasoning   in  the   wgrld   cannot  alter  the  com- 
mon  feelings   of  our  nature.     A    host  of  military  retainers 
with  all  the  particulars  of  dress  and  equipage  must  (whetlier 
like  Chinese  painting,   or  not,)  form  a  very  interesting  pic- 
ture ;   while  a  full  establishment   of  modern  livery    servants 
with  the  appendages  of  gold-headed   canes,  laced  hats,  and 
epaulets,   is  an  object  fit  only  for  burlesque  or  satire. 

The  characters  and  manners  of  our  ancestors  are,  in  our 
opinion,  (but  we  deliver  it  with  great  submission  to  the  mo- 
dern philosophers)  no  unwise  nor  unworthyobjects  of  our  cu- 
riosity. History  itself,  unaided  by  this  active  principle, 
becomes  a  mere  detail  of  facts,  or  at  best  a  dry  and  abstract 
sptculation,  without  much  practical  use  or  profit.  But 
when  we  learn  to  view  ihe  characters  of  which  it  treats  in 
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their  proper  persons  and  habits,  to  converse  with  them  in 
their  own  language,  to  enter  with  them  into  their  houses 
and  castles,  to  accompany  thera  in  their  exercises  of  plea- 
sure, business,  or  devotion,  it  is  then  that  we  are  enabled  to 
estimate  properly  the  real  dignity  of  history,  and  to  derive 
the  greatest  possible  advantage  from  the  study  of  it. 

We  see  no  objection  to  the  plan  of  mixing  this  useful  and 
agreeable  species  of  information  with  the  productions  of  fan- 
cy. On  the  contrary,  when  the  mind  is  already  engaged  by 
the  progress  of  some  entertaining  fiction,  the  characters  and 
manners  which  are  introduced,  make  a  stronger  impres- 
sion, and  produce  a  warmer  interest  than  they  are  capable 
of  exciting  in  a  work  of  mere  abstract  detail,  or  illustration. 
Whether  poetry  or  prose  be  the  vehicle  in  which  it  is  con- 
veyed, the  practice  appears  to  us  equally  deserving  of  praise 
and  encouragement.  One  only  limit  seems  necessary  to  be 
prescribed  to  its  use,and  that  limit  may  be  fixed  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  writer.  Wherever  the  interest  of  the  fable  is  so 
strong,  or  the  action  so  rapid,  as  to  reject  unnecessary  delay, 
all  minuteness  of  description,  nay  even  all  reference  to  parti- 
cularities in  custom  and  manner  should  be  avoided.  The  in- 
fluence of  passion  is  general  and  unaltered  by  age  or  climate; 
the  operations  of  nature  are  invariable  ;  and  where  any  of 
these  are  intended  to  be  very  strongly  pourtrayed,  all  at- 
tention to  lesser  objects  irritates  and  disgusts  the  reader  and 
entirely  destroys  the  effect  which  is  desired.  In  Marmion, 
for  instance,  the  descriptions  of  the  baron's  person  and  reti- 
nue, of  his  reception  at  Norham  castle,  his  entertainment 
at  the  board  of  his  host,  and  even  the  conversation  v^bich 
passed  at  that  entertainment,  are  perfectly  admissible,  and 
(were  it  not  for  certain  defects  which  we  have  noticed  on  d 
former  occasion,  but  which  are  independent  of  the  present 
x]uestion}  would  be  extremely  just  and  pleasing.  But  when 
the  writer  breathes  from  the  heat  of  battle  and  leads  us  away 
from  his  dying  hero  only  to  show  us  the  Gothic  characters 
inscribed  on  the  tomb  of  Sybill  Grey,  we  are  most  properly 
offended  and  tempted,  at  the  moment,  to  exclaim,  'This  is 
the  very  vice  of  antiquarian  pedantry  !*  So,  in  the  entertain-  ^ 
ing  little  volume  before  us,  the  extreme  minuteness  of  detail 
with  which  the  May-games  and  country-sports,  the  alehouse 
assemblies  and  village  superstitions,  are  delineated,  is  ex- 
tremely attractive  and  entertaining.  No  great  action  is  de- 
layed, no  ruling  interest  checked  by  it.  But  when  a  lady, 
in  relating  the  most  melancholy  and  affecting  circumstances 
of  her  life,  circumstances  which  combine  evfery  degree  of 
horror  and  passion^  which  force  floods  of  tears  from  her  eyes 
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at  the  bare  remembrance,  and  are  supposed  to  prodace-  an 
effect  hardly  less  powerful  on  ihe  minds  of  lier  hearers,  &topfe 
to  tell  us  ibat  *  she  removed  iier  manlk,  but  retained  her 
coat-hardy,  which  she  always  wore  when  travelling:  in  the 
summer  ;'  that  her  brother  *  pulled  off  his /ir/^f,  mantle,  and 
npper  tunic,  which  was  no  sooner  done,  than  the  hostess 
brought  him  her  husband's  sandy-cloak  to  throw  over  his 
shoulders,*  that  the  girl  of  the  house,  at  her  request  *  slip- 
ped on  her  juppon^  and  quitted  the  room  witliout  having 
laced  the  bosom  of  her  kirtet,'  that,  *  entering  a  little  fur- 
ther, she  saw  a  gisarme  stained  with  blood  lying  on  the 
floor,'  and  (above  all)  that  when,  in  the  greatest  an- 
guish of  mind,  she  reached  her  protector's  house  at  Billeri- 
cay,  she  was  introduced  into  'a  hall  hung  with  tapestry 
and  the  pavement  strewed  with  clean  rushes,*  and  *  accom- 
modated with  a  carved  stool,  and  cushion  handsomely  em- 
broidered,* all  the  interest  which  we  ought  to  have  in  the 
characters  and  in  the  fable,  is  exchanged  for  that  afforded 
by  a  glossarial  dictionary. 

The  plot  of  this  romance  is  very  simple  and  confined,  so 
much  so  as  to  make  it  a  great  deal  too  evident  that  it  qould 
only  he  intended  as  a  vehicle  for  antiquarian  illustration  ; 
and  thus  that  which  ought  to  be  the  appendage  is  in  fact  the 
principal  object.  Queenhoo  hall,  in  Hertfordshire,  is  the 
baronial  residence  of  Lord  Boteler,  a  good  old  English 
knight  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  ladies  Matilda  and 
Eleanor,  (the  niece  and  daughter  of  the  haronj  condesceiided, 
in  the  absence  of  the  lord,  to  witness  the  celebration  of 
May-day  sports  by  the  domestics  and  retainers  of  the  house. 
Toward  the  conclusion  of  the  games,  a  set  of  mummers  un^ 
known  to  any  of  th«  parties  make  their  appearance,  and  a 
sort  of  mock  tournament  is  presented,  in  which  the  victor, 
after  throwing  away  his  mummery  weeds,  and  appearing  in 
the  form  of  a  young  and  gallant  knight,  presents  a  rnag-r 
nificent  chaplet  of  gold  and  precious  stones  to  the  Lady 
Matilda,  and  hails  her  *  sovereign  of  the  May/  He  then 
departs  without  any  further  explanation,  and  nobody  knows 
what  course  he  has  taken. 

The  mystery  attending  upon  this  occurrence  occupies  the 
conversation  of  the  fair  cousins  for  a  day  or  two  till  the 
baron  returns  and  informs  them  tliat  he  expects  the  young 
lord  St.  Clere  (a  favourite  of  the  king's)  to  take  up  his  resi- 
dence for  a  few  days  at  Queenhoo  hall.  In  the  oiean  time 
they  chance  to  meet  a  young  lady  whose,  person  and  manner 
excites  in  them  a  very  considerable  interest,  and  wha  had 
lived  for  some  weeks  past  at  the  collage  of  the  baron's  ran- 
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ger  in  a  state  of  eonceahnent.  She  is  persuaded  to  accom- 
pany thetn  to  the  raansion-house,  and  exchange  her  poor 
iodginfg' lor  a  itiore  convenient  apannienU  \n  the  course 
of  coJtversalion,  Mhtilda  relates  the  events  oF  May-day,  and 
shea's  Ihe  mysterious  ehaplet,  at  sii>ht  of  vvliich  the  stranger 
swoons  a^a)'.  On  recovering,  she  proceeds  to  ex[)lain  the 
cause  of  her  extraordinary  agitation,  and  relates  tlie  history 
of'he^r  hfe,  ^vhich  includes  the  greatest  part  of  the  book. 
It  is  the  relation  of  the  supposed  murder  of  her  brother  an<i 
only  friend  by  robbers,  and  of  her  own  subsequent  adven- 
tures, dangers,  and  distresses,  in  attempting  to  recover  her 
birth-right,  which  had  been  invaded  by  a  covetous  and  un- 
principled kinsman  ;  but  it  is  not  distinguished  by  a  sufricient 
variety  of  incident  to  atone  for  its  great  prolixity  and  mi- 
nuteness of  detail.  Within  a  few  days  alter  she  has  finished, 
the  expected  guest  arrives,  and  in  iiim  MatiKia  discovers 
the  victorattlie  tournament,  and  Lady  Emma  Darty  recog- 
n:izes  the  tlear  brother  whom  she  believed  to  be  dead, 
Meanwliiie  Gaston,  the  wicked  cousin,  forms  a  design  to 
surprise  and  murder  Emma ;  and  a  new  character,  is  all  at 
once  raised  up  in  a  certain  Lord  Fitzosborne,  merely  to  res- 
cue the  intended  victim  and  punish  the  perhdious  miser. 

Saint  Clere  then  marries  Matilda,  Eleanor  finds  a  bus- 
band  in  Lord  Fitzalan,  (who  is  often  mentioned,  but  to  no 
great  purpose  before,)and  the  upstart  Fitzosborne  is  rewarded 
for  his  gratuitous  gallantry  by  the  hand  of  Emma. 

There  i«  an  underplot  among  the  domestics,  also,  which 
is  by  far  the  most  entertaining  part  of  the  book  ;  and  upon 
this  the  author  ha3  bestowed  all  the  treasures  of  his  curious 
lore  without  Any  interruption  of  graver  matter*  or  any  sacri- 
fice of  interest. 

Upon  \A\e  whole,  we  think  ourselves  obliged  to  say,  that 
Queenhoo  Hall  is  a  ted^ious  performance  notwithstanding 
many  amusing  and  characleristic  bits.  It  is  one  of  those 
books  with  which  we  are  enteriained,  bu,'  not  interested,  as 
vvt? proceed,  which  we  take  up' wi\h  pleasure,  but  Jay  down 
witliout  regret,  whiclF  keeps  lis  in  good  humour  while  we 
are  reading,  but  does  not  leave  much  behind  it  that  we  can 
praise  or  recommend.  It  is  very  diffuse  and  inartificial  as 
a  story  ;  as  a  picture  ol  the  tiiues,  particularly  among  the 
lower  orders  of  people,  it  is  exact  and  familiar;  and  it  will 
add  to-  Mr.  Strutt's  reputation  ati  an  antiquarian,  if  it  does 
not-«stab!{ish^br  him  tlie  character  of  a  strong  and  lively 
imaginatiorl. 

The  dra4<*aof*  Ancient  Times'  it  had  probably  been  wiser 
to  suppress  than  'publish,  not  on  account  of  any  glaring 
faults,  but  for  the  lolal  absence  of  all  distinguished  merit. 
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Art.  VIII. — A  Practical  Trentise  of  Pozoers.  By  Edward 
Burtenshazfi  Siigden,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister  at 
Law.     Reed. 

WE  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Sugden  that  the  Essay  on  Pow- 
ers published  by  Mr.  Pouel,  is  not  such  a  work  as  to  render 
a  further  illustration  of  ihesame  subject  superfluous;  and  we 
think  it  will  be  generahly  admitted  by  the  profession  that 
Mr.  Sugden  himself  Las  supplied  the  deficiency  which  still 
remained  in  ihe  best  and  most  useful  manner.  It  is  no 
small  praise  to  a  work  of  this  'description  that  the  style  is 
clear,  simple, and  concise;  that  the  author  neither  absurdly 
attempts  to  strew  the  dry  and  regular  path  of  the  law  with 
flowers,  (as  is  tlie  fashion  among,  many  contemporary  wri- 
ters) nor  pedantically  adheres  to  the  stiff  and  technical 
qnaintness  of  our  musty  ancestors.  When  to  this  we  add, 
that  his  arrangement  of  the  subject  is  lucid,  his  information 
correct,  and  his  conclusions  (as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
estimate  them)  generally  just  and  of  practical  utility,  we 
have  said  all  that  the  naluie  of  the  work  can  admit. 

One  of  the  most  striking  points  of  observation  to  a  general 
reader  is  the  great;  and  in  some  instances  we  fear,  hurtful 
extent  to  which  courts  of  equity  have  carried  their  inter- 
ference in  the  plain  and  simple  rules  of  law,  an  interference 
which  has,  perhaps,  occasioned  more  mischief  by  the  vast 
€ncouraG;ement  of  litigation,  than  good  by  the  particular 
cases  in  which  it  has  promoted  the  ends  of  true  justice,  and 
corrected  hardship  and  oppression.  In  the  earlier  periods 
of  the  existence  of  this  most  singular  branch  of  our  constitu- 
tion, while  men  guided  themselves  of  necessity  less  by  pre- 
cedent than  by  the  circumstances  of  every  new  case,  it  re- 
quired the  soundest  judgment  to  abstain  from  violating  the 
principles  of  law  in  almost  every  instance  of  apparent  hard- 
ship arising  from  its  execution. 

Among  the  greaj  men  who  have  held  the  seals  from  Eliza- 
beth's time  to  our  own,  some  undoul>tediy  were  clear-sighted 
enough  to  ascertain  with  precision  in  what  casies  they  could 
make  use  of  their  unbounded  privilege  of  equity  to  thegene- 
ral  advancement  of  justice,  and  in  what  they  were  likely  to 
involve  themselves  and  their  successors  in  difficulties  to  the 
mischief  of  which  the  hardship  of  the  individual  ta$e  bore 
no  proportion.  But  many,  with  the  best  intentions  and 
the  soundest  knowledge  of  the  lavv,  did  not  possess  minds 
sufhciently  vigorous  to  resist  the  pressure  of  circumstances, 
nor  sufhcienljy  capacious  to  estimatethe  eflfectof  their  deci- 
sions upon  the  general  system  which  they  tended  to  modify. 

The  consequence  is    tjial  in   many   notorious  instances^ 
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the  courts  of  equity  find  ihemseives  at  the.  liresenL  dav  e„- 
tanged  by  premienii  whic-h  ousrht  never  to  have  exited 
which  they  would  most  gladly  dispense  with,  at  the'sam'e 
tinie  that  they  feel  (a.,d  nghtly  feel)  that  the  abandoniueut 
of  tuem.hort-ever  injurious,  would  itseif  be  the  very  worst  of 
precedents.  •' 

It  seems,  however,  to  be  now  the  general  leanino-  of  the 
courts  not  to  exceed,  even  in  the  smalUst  degree,  tte  strict 
nr"L?H  "'■'""■""'"J'  "■"''  *''°"Sh  such  an^inclinalion  i, 
undoubedly  wise  and  necessary,  yet  u  must  be  confessed 
that  not  unfrequently  the  conclusions  to  which  it  leads  in- 
volve a  considerable  degree  of  apparent  absurdity. 

Ihesirange  doctrine   respecting  'illusory  anpointmenls' 
which  has  oMained   for  much   more  than  a%em  "ry  h.      ,e 
courts,  affords  no  improper  illustration  of  the  above  remarks 
A  general  power  to  appoint  among  certain    persons,  leaving 
the  ratio  of  appointment    at  the  disposal  of  the  oivn«  of  the 

etter  of  it,  by  eaving  something,  however  small,  to  each  of 
its  objects,  could  not,  at  law,  belmpugned.  But  equity  took 
upon  herself  to  say  (with  how  muL.h"injustice,  'sTZ,erai 
rule  IS  evident ;)  -  all  the  objects  of  this  plwer  were  mCt  to 
be  substantially  benefited-you  shall  therefore  appoi^to  a  r 

f  not  f.y«fl/ shares,  at  least,  shares  not    «.  „„eL„/ as  vi 
tually  to  exclude  any  one  from  the  benefit  he  wal   intended 

o  receive.'Irom  the  day  when  that  doctrine  was  t^rst  held 'o 
thepresent,itis  easy  to  imaginefhowstrangely  ,he  courts  have 

J2,1a1  ?^  "'  "'^  'mp'opnety  of  its  having  ever  been 
adop  ed.  but  cannot  now  get  out  of  the  chains  of  orecedrnt 

Tnl'; -o'L  :T  ''"";  '''r  '•'^'  ^-'--  on  the  sf lb  a'g"o 
only  «  far  as  to  say  that  the  very  smallest  share   wliich  has 

cer!ai?r«.^n       ^    ^'''""   ''"'   '"•^'""^^   establishment  of  « 
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produced  five  hundred  or  athousand  poundsfor  every  share, 
if  on  the  other  hand  (whlcl)  is  at  least  equally  probable  in 
the  reason  of  things)  he  meant  tliat  the  person  empowered 
by  him  should  have  the  uncontrolled  discretion  of  appoinU 
ing  among  the  persons  he  has  named,  then  it  u  equally 
agreeable  to  his  intention  ihat  ten  guineas,  or  ten  pounds, 
or  ten  shillings,  should  be  the  amount  of  the  smallest  share 
appointed. 

This,  however,  by  no  means  tends  to  impeach  the  wisdom 
with  which  the  rule,  however  inconsistent,  has  at  least  been 
established.  Hampered  as  it  is  by  precedents,  it  is  perhaps 
impossible  that  the  court  could  have  adopted  any  one  more  ge- 
nerally just,  and  involving  less  of  incongruity  and  absurdity. 

We  will  subjoin  by  way  of  specimen  of  Mr.  Sugden's 
method  of  treatment,  his  statement  of,  and  general  conclu- 
sion from,  the  late  cases  upon  which  that  rule  has  been 
founded. 

*Thus  the  doctrine  stood  till  the  late  case  of  Butcher  v.  Butcher. 
in  which  the  master  of  the  roils,  after  delivering  the  most  luminous 
and  argumentative  judgment  perhaps  in  the  books,  held,  that  as  no 
case  had  been  found  in  which  a  sum  of  the  amount  in  the  case  he. 
fore  him  had  been  declare«l  illusory,  there  was  no  ground  upon 
■vihich  he  thought  himseW" justified  in  determining  that  this  was  an 
invalid  appointment.  He  summed  up  the  difficulties  attending  this 
branch  of  equitable  jurisdiction  in  a  few  words.  To  say^  under 
such  a  power  an  illusory  share  must  not  b«  given,  or  that  a  substan- 
tial share  must  be  given,  is  rather  to  raise  a  question  than  establish 
a  rule.  What  is  an  illusory  share,  and  what  is  a  substantial  share? 
Is  It  to  be  judged  of  upon  a  mere  statement  of  the  sum  given,  with- 
out reference  to  the  amount  of  the  fortune  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  power  ?  If  so,  what  is  the  sum  that  must  be  given  to  exclude 
the  interference  of  the  ctjurt  ?  What  is  the  limit  of  amount  at 
which  it  ceases  to  be  illusory  and  begins  to  be  substantial?  If  it 
is  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  the  fortune,  what 
is  the  proportion,  either  of  the  whole,  or  of  the  share,  that  would 
belong  to  each  upon  an  equal  division  ? 

*  In  the  case  of  Butcher  v.  Butcher,  there  were  nme  persons,  and 
the  fund  amounted  to  about  1/000/.  To  some  of  the  children  200/. 
3  per  cents  only  were  given  ;  so  that  reckoning  the  stock  at  even 
70  per  cent,  the  share  did  not  exceed  a  hundred  and  twenty-second 
part  of  the  fund.  In  the  next  ca.se  which  came  before  the  master  of 
the  rolls,  the  fund  was  2500/.  South  sea  annuities,  and  there  were 
only  two  objects  of  the  power  ;  to  one  1 00/.  stock  was  given,  and 
the  residue  to  the  other.  The  first  therefore  had  only  a  twenly- 
iifth  share  ;  and  the  master  of  the  rolls  referring  to  his  former  de- 
cision, held  the  apfjointment  not  illusory.  Another  case  arose  soon 
afterwards,  in  which  tha  fund  was  2500/.    There  were  five  objects 
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of  the  power.  To  some  the  donee  of  the  power  gave  only  a  share 
which  amounted >lo  33/.  C>*.  8c/.  eacli,  when,  upon  an  equal  division, 
they  woiiUi  have  been  entitled  to  500/.  each,  'i'he  raaster  of  the 
roUs  said  that  he  adhered  to  the  rule  he  laid  down  in  Butcher  f . 
Butcher  ;  that  he  would  go  as  far  as  he  was  bound  by  authority  and 
no  farther.  Shew  me,  he  added,  a  case  in  which  a  specirlc  sum, 
or  an  equal  proportion  of  what  would  be  the  share  of  each  object 
of  the  appointment  upon  an  equal  division,  has  been  held  to  be  illu- 
sory, and  i  will  in  the  same  case  make  the  same  dt^cision.  And, 
after  sht- wing  that  Kemp  v.  Kemp*  was  an  authority  only  as  to  the 
JO/.,  and  did  not  turn  upon  the  50/.,  he  determined  that  the  ap- 
pointment was  good,  as  the  sum  of  33/.  6$.  8c/.  was  not  the  same 
specific  sum,  or  the  same  proportion  of  the  share  of  each  child,  upon 
an  equal  division,  that  had  been  in  any  former  case  held  to  be  illu* 
sory. 

*In  the  foregoing  case,  with  reference  to  the  whole  fund,  the  share 
given  was  only  eqnal  to  about  a  seventy-fifth  of  it ;  and  in  another 
case,  which  occurred  a  month  afterwards,  and  is  the  last  case  on  the 
subject,  the  disproportion  was  still  greater.  The  fund  amounted 
to  about  7100/.  and  there  were  nine  objects  of  the  power,  seven  of 
whom  had  only  about  71 /«  apiece  given  to  them.  The  point  was 
given  up  in  argument :  and  the  master  of  the  rolls  thought  that 
there  was  nothing  in  an  objection  taken  that  there  might  be  more 
children,  there  was  so  little  probability,  under  the  circumstances, 
that  the  shares  would  ever  be  reduced  below  the  standard  under 
which  he  had  said  he  should  consider  himself  bound  by  the  autho- 
rilitfs. 

'The  result  of  the  authorities,  then,  is  rather  a  neg^itive  than  an 
affirmative  rule.  Lord  Alvaniey  h  is  determined  that  where  a  party 
is  in  default  of  appointment  to  take  a  third  shar«»,  a  gift  of  a  hun- 
dred and  ninetieth  share  t'6  him  is  illusoryf;  and  ht-re  at  length  the 
line  appe«rf>  to  haviebeen  drawn  ;  so  that  any  share  which  squared 
by  this  rule  would  exceed  that  in  amcnint,  is  not  illusory.  As  the 
rule  is  now  estabHshed,  some  of  the  objects  may  in  effect  b«»  exclud- 
ed ;  therefore,  where  it  is  intended  that  a  party  shall  have  a  power 
to  divide  the  fund  amongst  several  objects  in  substantial  proportion* 
according  to  his  discretion,  but  shall  not  be  at  libeity  to  give 
iperely  a  nominal  share  to  any  ;  the  smallest  sum  which  the  person 
creating  the  power  vvould  wish  each  of  the  objects  in  any  event 
to  have,  should  be  named  ;  and  it  should  be  expressly  declared 
that  the  donee  of  the  power  shall  not  appoint  a  less  sum  to  any  one 
oftheobie'ctV/  "p.  405^407. 

^    i  'r    ^v>ni    hr\\  i..(.;,  ijp — r^, — .- .  — — — 

*  A  case  de(^tde(l    Hj"'  Lord   Alvaniey,  and  the  last,  in  order  of  time,   before 
thatof  Bntcher  u.  Butcher.  i-^The  circumstances  of  that  case  are  stated  by  Mr. 
.S>  itt  ft  pi'eceding  paragraph,     t   .  ;i    , 
,  HhrXij  i>!»^i»ff  tbp  ratiio  ii),the  case.ojf  Keaip  v.  Kerop  jjeforc  cited. 
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j^RT.  IX. — A  more  extended  Discussion  in  favour  of  Libert?/ 
of  Cofi science,  recommended  by  the  Rev,  Christopher  ffy. 
vill.     Johnson.    1608. 

MR.  WYVILL  is  one  of  the  few  persons,  whose  lives 
have  been  marked  by  an  uniform  consistency  in  ^nniniain- 
ingthe  great  principles  of  civil  and  of  religious  liberty.  The 
principles  which  VJr.  Wyvill  defended  in  his  youth/he  has 
not  deserted  in  his  age.  Changes  of  circumstances  have 
made  no  change  in  his  character  nor  his  conduct.  He  knows, 
he  feels,  and  he  reveres,  the  immutability  of  truth.  In  his 
pure  and  upright  mind,  truth  and  falsehood  are  not  con- 
ventional and  riuciuating  things-,  their  differences  are 
fixed,  permanent,  and  eternal.  The  advances  of  age,  the 
dark  and  turbid  aspect  of  the  political  horizon,  and  the  con- 
vulsed state  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  have  not  been  able 
to  alter,  to  shake,  or  to  subvert  the  principles  which  Mr. 
Wyvill  espoused  in  an  earlier  period,  when  tlie  ardour  of 
youth  invigorated  the  love  of  liberty,  and  when^the  political 
hemisphere  of  Europe  was  more  unclouded  and  serene. 
Freedom  has  never  for  a  moment  relinquished  her  hold  on 
his  underslanding  or  his  heart ;  and  the  augmiented  €xperi- 
encr  of  years  has  served  to  convince  him  that  it  is  not  to  the 
'7)rinciples  of  civil  or  of  religious  liberty,  but  to  the  neglect 
of  those  principles  that  we  may  trace  the  miseries  of  Europe; 
and  that  it  is  only  by  a  penitential  recurrence  to  those  prin- 
ciples, and  a  constant  obedience  to  their  immortal  precepts, 
that  the  present  distractions  of  the  world  can  be  composed, 
and  that  genuine  tranquillity  and  happiness  can  be  secured. 
Jt  is  time  to  have  done  with  autocrats  and  popes,  with  secu- 
lar and  with  spiritual  despots  of  every  description,  whether 
in  ermine,  in  purple,  or  in  lawn.  The  tragedy  of  tempo- 
ral and  of  spiritual  domination  has  been  acted  long  enough  ; 
tlie  hypocritical  pageantry  may  have  cheated  the  senses, 
but  nothing  but  murder,  cruelly,  and  injustice,  have  been 
perpetrated  under  the  mask. 

Mr.  Wyvill  was  formerly  the  associate  of  Mr.  Pitt,  when 
the  bosom  of  that  gentleman,  who  was  not  yet  minister, 
gio'w^d,  or  seemed  to  glow,  with  the  flame  of  liberty.  To 
this  appearance,  for  the  event  proved  that  it  was  nothing 
but  appearance,  Mr.  Pitt  was  indebted  for  his  first  elevation 
,io  power,  and  for  the  transports  of  popular  applause  with 
which  his  administration  seemed  so  auspiciously  to  begin. 
But  Mr.  Pitt  had  no  love  of  liberty,  except  as  far  as  it  was 
identihed  with  his  personal  lust  of  power.  All  his  early 
professions,  therefore,  of  a  desire  to  renovate  and  to  improve 
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the  constitutional  liberties  oi  his  country,  were  abandoned 
as  soon  as  they  had  served  his  turn.  Like  the  ladders,  by  which 
ambition  rises  to  the  pinnacle  of  power,  tliey  were  kicked 
down  when  they  could  not  enable  him  to  mount  to  a  greater 
heiglit.  .     -         . 

Mr.  Wyvill,  though  he  was  seriously  affected  by  the  apos- 
tacy  of  Mr.  Pitt,  was  not  seduced  by  tiie  example  to  imi- 
tate the  crime.  He  continued  to  pursue  the  same  tempe- 
rate plan  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  reformation,  which  his 
reason  and  his  conscience  told  him  to  be  necessary  to  avert 
the  destruction  of  his  country.  During  tiie  hurricane  of  the 
French  revolution,where  there  was  aconflict  of  opposing  in-, 
terests,  of  prejudices  and  passions,greater  than  had  ever  been 
experienced  before,  and  when  the  wild  hubbub  seemed  to 
shake  the  very  centre  of  the  moral  world,  Mr.  Wyvill  and 
his  friends,  like  wise  and  constant  men,  did  not,  as  mapy 
less  honest  or  less  virtuous  men  did,  cut  asunder  the  sheet 
anchor  of  their  principles,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  drifted 
in  the  same  vessel  of  despair  with  the  alarmtsts  by  Uiefury  of 
the  storm.  No ;  they  knew  that  neither  the  madness  of 
courts,  nor  tlie  tumult  of  the  people,  nor  the  falling  of 
thrones,  nor  the  wreck  of  nations,  could  alter  the  nature  of 
freedom  and  of  truth.  They  knew  that,  notwithstanding 
along  intermediate  state  of  turbulence  and  confusion,  the 
principles  which  they  had  defended  would  be  finally  ac- 
knowledged ;  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  resort  to 
them  in  order  to  avert  the  misery  which  their  abandonment 
had  occasioned.  Snch  a  period  seems  at  last  to  have  arriv- 
ed.    \vhf:nce  do  the  evils  under  which  Europe  has 

CROANED  FOR  THE  LAST  FIFTEEN  YEARS  PROCEED,  BUT 
FROM  A  SHAMELESS  DERELICTION  OF  THE  TRUE  PRIN- 
CIPLES OF  LIBERTY  ?  Whence  have  ensued  the  subversion 
of  SO  many  governments,  and  the  subjugation  of  so  many 
nations  by  the  ambition  of  France  ?  VVhence  if  not  from 
the  inherent  nature  of  despotism,  which  never  can  com- 
mand the  warm,  the  zealous,  the  affeciionate  support  of  its 
subjects: 

If  this  country  have  hitherto  been  able  to  resist  the  arms 
of  France,  she  is  indebted  for  this  favour  solely  to  the  rem- 
nant of  liberty  which  she  still  retains.  But^  m  proportion 
as  France  succeeds  in  condensing  the  minor  despotisms  of 
the  continent  into  one  mighty  tyranny  under  the  sceptre  of 
Bonaparte,  more  necessary  will  \t  be  for  us  to  cherish  this 
spirit  of  freedom,  to  increase  its  activity,  and  to  diffuse  its 
influence,  on  which  alone  at  this  moment  our  seif-preserva- 
tion  as  a  state  depends.     It  behoves  us  seriously  to  examine 
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what  are  the  rotten  and  defective  parts  of  our  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical constitution,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  applying  tlie 
i)eces«?ary  repairs.  It  is  the  duty,  and  in  this  critical  junc- 
ture not  ffss  the  duty  than  tlie  interest  of  the  governmenF;.' 
to  inspire  tlie  people  with  ifie  enthusiastic  ardour  of  liberty' 
that  they  may  be  willing  cheerfully  to  gubmit  not  only  loeverj^ 
privation,  but  even  to  death  lts^^l^in  defence  of  tlieir  coun*' 
try. 

Slaves  have  no  country  which  they  can  call  their 
own  ;  or  at  least  which  they  ieel  to  be  worth  fighting 
for.  Though  they,  as  well  as  free-men,  must  have  a  place 
^f  nativity  ;  yet  that  place  is  associated  with  none  of  those 
causesof  animation  and  endearment  by  which  |;he  genius 
of  liberty  connects //er  sons  with  their  natal  soil.  The  slave 
has  no  feelings  of  personal  dignity  to  connect  with  the  ho- 
nour and  independence  of  his  nominal  country.  W  that 
country  be  subdued  by  a  foreign  foe,  a  change  of  masters  is 
the  only  evil  which  he  can  endure.  And  this  evil  will  not 
be  unaccompanied  with  the  hope  of  good;  for  he,  whose 
present  circumstances  present  nothing  but  the  aspect  of 
gloom  and  suffering,  will  always  think  that  he  maybe  bene- 
iiied  by  a  change  of  situation.  Some  pleasnreable  expecta- 
tions of  an  ameliorated  condition  will  cross  his  path,  even 
while  he  is  advancing  to  a  worse  but  new  species  of  subju- 
gation. But  known  evils  are  always  in  the  fallaciousness  of 
tiuman  estimates  gieater  than  the  unknown.  The  govern- 
ments of  the  continent  would-  not  have  fallen  so  easily  be- 
i(;re  tlic  sword  of  the  French,  if  the  rulers  bad  not  been 
despots  and  the  people  slaves.  The  people  had  nothing  to 
fight  tor  ;  and  their  condition  under  anew  yoke  could  hard- 
ly be  worse  and  might  be  better  thnn  it  was  under  the  old. 
'fhal  heroic  courage  which  will  brave  death,  and  make  its, 
Hfeawillii.g  offering  on  the  altar  of  patriotism,  may  ani- 
mate a  freeman,  but  is  not  to  be  expected  in  a  slave. 

Demosthenes  remarks,  that  a  despotic  government  is  ne-, 
cessurTly  and  instinctively  hostile  to  a  free,particularljwhen.^' 
both  possess  an  adjacent  territory.  If  this  observaiion  be!" 
just,  FFEE  BRITAIN  oiost  constitute  an  object  of  implaca-^ 
t:>le  hoj^tiliiy  to  despotic  France,  as  long  as  Britain  preserve?^, 
her  liberty,  and  France  retains  her  servitude,  ^ui  it  isthi,^'. 
libertywhich,  while  it  renders  this  country  the  ol^^ept  of^ 
GhIIic  anJmcsUy,  constitutes  her  best,  her  safest,  her  pixlj^l 
6P1.F-PIJESLRV1NG  powfiR.  A  aatior)  of  1^1  fn,.\tr,u l.yfree^ - 
an<l  worlhyof  freedonr,  need  not  4re^a(l.M)e  most  vindietiy^;^ 
hosiility  of  any  despotism,  wiiatqv^r-i?i,ap|i' i)e  Us  magriitiide,^. 
oriisforce.  jBW  ^id^a-iu  aar-iv. 
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H^nce  the  safel)^  of  Ihe^  British  monarchy  is  more  than 
cveridentified  with  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Hence  the 
government  of  this  country  is  more  than  ever  interested  in 
enlarging  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  and  in  correcting  those 
abuses  which  time  aic^ne  will  imperceptibly  introduce  into 
every  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution.  Mr.Wyvill,  \'\  the 
present  publication,  is  anxious  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
country  to  ilie  repeal  of  those  statutes  of  intolerance  w'  ich 
still  diiigrare  the  religions  and  the  social  polity  of  the  state  ; 
and  to  establish  that  nnhor.nded  liberty  of  conscience  which 
accords  with  ihe  most  elaborate  deductions  of  reason,  and 
tie  most  sublime  precepts  of  revelation.  Civil  liberty  can- 
Dot  exist  without  religious  ;  and  though  a  high  comparative 
dtgree  of  religious  liberty  has  for  many  years  been  enjoyed 
in  this  country,  yet  the  late  proceedings  against  Mr.  Stone 
are  a  palpable  dereliction  of  that  tolerant  spirit,  which  had 
heretofore  been  cherished  and  practised  in  this  country. 
And  if  we  are  to  place  any  credit  in  a  menace  which  was 
dropped  by  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  this  act 
of  Intolerance  is  to  be  followed  by  the  exercise  of  a  still 
more  unchristian  persecution.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this 
indecent  threat,  we  trust  that  the  government  will  he  too 
wise  to  lollovv  the  suggestions  of  the  advocate;  but  if 
they  do  follow  it,  we  are  certain  it  will  be  productive  of 
consequences  which  will  endanger  the  very  safety  of  the  em- 
pire. These  are  not  fit  days  for  protestant  governments  to 
place  popish  inquisitors  over  the  consciences  of  men.  The 
age  is  too  much  enlightened  for  the  dangerous  experiment ; 
•and  we  think  that  those,  who  attempt  it,  may  read  their  fate 
without  our  assistance. 

Mr.  Wyvill  thinks  that  much  good  has  been  done  to  the 
cause  of  religious  liberty  by  the  late  discussions  which  have 
taken  place  in  parliament,  on  the  question  of  catholic  eman- 
cipation. That  question  was  certainly  supported  in  the  two 
houses  by  the  most  powerful  arguments  ;  and  those  argu- 
ments were  combated  only  by  frivolous  objections.  But  the 
arguments,  though  strong  and  indeed  unanswerable  in  their 
kind,  took  rather  the  ground  of  expediency  than  of  right,' 
and  the  present  state  of  Ireland  was  more  urged  than  those 
principles  of  religious  liberty  which  furn'rsh  the  most  solid 
support  to  the  claims  of  the  catholics,  not  only  in  the  pre- 
sent momentof  danger,  but  in  all  seasons  and  at  all  times  ;  not 
only  in  the  tumult  of  war  but  in  the  tranquillity  of  peace. 
We  do  not  wish  any  concessions  to  the  catholics  nor  to  any 
other  sect,  so  much  from  the  instigations  of  fear  as  from  a 
§ense  of  right;  not  so  much  from  any  dread  of  their  opposi- 
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tion  if  their  petition  be  not  grante<},  as  from  a  conviction 
that  they  ask  no  more  than  it  is  our  duty  to  bestow.  Times 
of  peril  are  indeed  usually  those  when  governments  are 
most  wilhng  to  lend  a  iavourable  ear  to  the  discussions  of 
right.  Where  men  v;ould  otherwise  be  unwilling  to  relax 
the  rigours  of  oppression,  terror  may  lend  a  reasonable  aid 
to  the  cogency  of  truth.  Bui  it  is  not  by  forced  but  gratui- 
tous, not  by  constrained  but  by  voluntary  concessions,  not 
by  waiting  till  clamour  is  provoked  and  the  sense  of  injury 
infuriates  the  passions,  but  by  anticipating  the  feeling  of 
injustice  and  preventing  the  effects  by  the  boon  of  an 
unforced  benevolence,  that  any  government  can  secure 
the  affections  of  its  subjects.  To  give  merely  because  we 
cannot  withhold  any  longer,  or  because  our  selfishness  is  in- 
ferior only  to  our  fears,  is  to  confer  no  boon,  and  to  merit  no 
thanks.  It  is  not  to  be  generous  but  base.  But  yet  such 
is  the  way  which  most  governments  take  to  be  bountiful,  to 
redress  the  wrongs  or  to  acknowledge  the  rights  of  their 
subjects  ;  and  thus  they  ralber  alienate  than  conciliate  af- 
fection. They  usually  suffer  the  favourable  moment  of  con- 
cession to  glide  away,  and  by  never  making  any  addition  to 
the  popular  stock  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  till  they  can- 
not do  otherwise,  they  do  not  put  in  even  one  pretension  to 
gratitude  till  they  have  merited  heart-felt  execration. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  assent  of  the  government  will 
finally  be  given  to  the  petitions  of  the  catholics;  but  it  will  not 
be  given,  till  after  it  has  been  so  repeatedly  denied,  that  it 
will  appear  to  be  rather  a  matter  of  necessity  than  of  choice. 
Instead  of  being  regarded  with  gratitude  as  the  free-will  offer- 
ing of  spontaneous  beneficence,  it  will  rather  be  considered 
as  a  triumph  over  the  weakness  and  the  fears  of  an  enemy 
and  oppressor.  The  favourable  moment  for  granting  all 
that  the  catholics  ask  was  that  of  the  union.  If  the  mea- 
sure of  emancipation  had  then  been  voluntarily  conceded.by 
the  government,  it  would  have  been  received  with  an  enthu- 
siastic ardour  ol  attachment  that  would  instantly  have  ap- 
peased the  discontents  of  Ireland,  and  have  consolidated  the 
iniertslsand  the  affections  of  the  empire.  But  at  the  mo- 
inent  of  the  union,  the  emancipation  ofthe  catholics  instead 
of  being  gratuitously  conceded  was  only  hypocritically  pro- 
mised, and  tliat  promise  was  perfidiously  broken. 

ButthouLh  the  government  of  this  country  have  omitted 
the  most  favourable  opportunity  of  doing  justice  to  the  ca- 
tholics, they  have  still  the  means  of  securing  a  large  share 
of  popular  applause,  ami  of  exciting  even  ttje  enthusiastic 
ardour  of  public  gratitude  by  instantly  conferring  on  a 
large,  a  highly  resp«c table,  «rudile,  and  virtuous  body  of 
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diristians  in  this  country,  a  favour  which  ihey  have  not 
hitlterto  solicited,  and  which  therefore  will  have  all  that 
salutary  influence  on  the  public  mind  which  acts  of  free  and 
spontaneous  beneficence  and  patriotism  cannot  fail  to  pro-, 
duee.  By  the  9th  and  10th  of  William  III.  the  whole 
society  of  christians  who  maintain  the  strict  literal  unity  ot 
the  Godhead,  and  who  worship  according  to  the  principles 
of  reason  and  the  precepts  of  Christ,  one  only  God,  are 
pL<ced  under  the  impending  axe  of  a  statute,  which  would 
have  disgraced  even  a  period  of  the  most  sanguinary 
persecution.  Let  the  present  ministers  instantly  repeal 
ibe  unchristian  clauses  of  this  barbarous  law:  and  if  in 
addition  to  this  act  of  enlightened  liberality  they  wilf 
substitute  a  few  simple  and  truly  scriptural  articles,  such 
as  we  mentioned  in  p.  324  of  our  last  number,  for  the  pre* 
sent  thirty-nine  complex,  scholastic, and  ambiguous  proposi- 
tions, and  order  a  reformation  of  the  liturgy  on  the  plan  of 
Br.  Clarke,  so  as  to  exclude  that  uncertain  and  polemical, 
ipatter,  which,  instead  of  conducing  to  edification  only  en- 
genders strife,  they  will  render  their  names  immortal,  and 
will  secure  the  heart-felt  gratitude  and  the  willing  praise 
not  only  of  the  present  generation  but  of  the  remotest  pos- 
terity. 

But  if  the  government  want  either  the  wisdom  or  the  vir- 
tue to  d6  this  unasked,  we  trust  that  accumulated  petitions 
will  hereafter  be  brought  before  parliament  in  favour  of 
the  measure,  and  that  the  question  itself  will  be  debated 
in  parliament,  and  discussed  both  in  conversation  and  in 
print,  till  such  a  general  conviction  of  its  reasonableness 
is  produced  as  will  make  even  an  unwilling  cabinet  comply 
with  the  demand.  The  great  object  of  MrpWyvill's  pam- 
phlet is  to  invite  this  discussion,  and  to  render  jt  as  general 
35  possible. 

'Considering,*  says  Mr.  W.,  *  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  to 
have  been  much  advanced  by  the  late  debaK-s^  but  seeing  reason 
to  fear  final  disappointment  from  the  event  of  a  peace,  and  froiii'^ 
ofber  contingencies  which  niay  be  foreseen  and  are  not  even  im- 
probable, ought  not  the  friends  of  religious  liberty  to  seize  the  fa-.  ^ 
v<kir^b!e  opportunity  now  offered  by  the  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try to  extend  the  field  of  discussion,  and  to  reinforce  the  arguments 
which  seem  calculated  only  to  obtain  from  the  prudence  qr  the  hu- 
m^i^iV^'  feelings  of  the  legislature  some  small  and  partial  boon,  by 
representing  the  grand  considerations  of  religious  duty  ;  by  which, 
when  clekrly  stated,  every  attempt  to  bias  men  in  the  choice  t)f 
their  religion,  whether  by  terror,  or  by  sordid  motives  of  emolu- 
ment, roust  be  condemned  ?     And  as  it  is  the  acjinowledged  duty 
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of  all  men  diligently  to  examine  the  doctrines  of  religion,  and  opcn» 
}y  to  profess  what  may  appear  to  them  to  be  thfe  triith,  it  surely  ougbt 
not  to,  be  considered  a  hopeless  and  impracticable  enterprise  to 
which  they  are  invited  ;  neither  cnn\(\  their  conduct  be  juilly  ccJn- 
8trued  as  engaging  in  a  mode  of  a rguVnent  disrespectful  to  our  par- 
liament, should  they  proceed  still  further  to  state,  with  all  becom- 
ing deference,  that  from  such  premises  the  just  consequence  is,  that; - 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  repeal  every  law  by  which  the- 
misguided  zeal  of  fCrme-r  ages  h«as  infringed  that  most  sacred  right 
to  tUe  free  choice  and  free  profession  of  religion  ;  this  is  the  ground 
on  which,  sooner  or  later,  christian  liberty  will  be  restored  ;  and  on 
any  narrower  principles  it  were  unreasonable  to  expect  it.,  And 
never  may  the  advocates  of  this  inestimable  right,  in  this  country, 
Jiope  to  find  a  fitter  occasion  than  the  present,  foe  entering  into. this, 
most  arduous,  but  necessary,  controversy! 

'  Already  a  small  but  truly  respectable  band  of  persons  have  de- 
clared their  approbation  of  the  proposed  attempt,  and  testified  their 
adherence  to  the  principles  on  which  it  will  be  conducted.*  To 
more,  the  plan  has  been  commun.icated  ;  and  by  them  it  has  been, 
"very  generally  approved,  though  they  have  not  yet  borne  that  testi- 
mony in  its  favour  which  has  been  given  by  others.  They  who 
Ijave  at  this  early  period  thus  generously  stood  forward  with  the 
proposer  of  this  attempt,  are  members  of  our  established  church; 
and  such  is  he  also  himself.  Among  them  one  exception  alone  is 
known  ;  one  dissentcrf  only  from  the  church  has  signed  the  paper 
alluded  to,  whom,  for  his  own  great  character,  and  that  of  his  vener* 
able  father-in-law, +  it  was  their  honour  to  admit  among  them. 
And  he  who  now  stands  before  the  nation,  to  invite  the  truly  liberal 
christians  of  every  sect  and  denomination  to  contribute  their  assist- 
tance,  does  it,. he  trusts,  with  all  due  deference  and  respect  for  the 
opinion  of  the  public  ;  but  he  does  it  fearlessly,  and  with  perfect  sa- 
tisfaction of  mind,  because  he  is  conscious  he  is  acting  on  the 
bfest  principles  of  our  holy  religion.  They  are  the  principles  so  noy 
bly  maintained  by  Hoadly,  Clarke,  and  Locke;  they  are  the  prm- 
ciples  on  which  alone  protestants  can  justify  their  separation  froiti 
the  church  of  Rome ;  on  which  alone  Christianity  can  accomplish 
tlie  gracious  purpose  of  its  divine  Author,  can  become  the  religion 
of  the  world,  and  the  source  of  continual  improvement  in. virtue  aiid 
happiness  to  ail  mankind. 

To  the  liberal,  among  their  brethren  of  the  established  churcfi, 
he  and  his  friends  look  with  confidence  for  their  concurrence ;  and 
io  whatever  proportioii  they  may ^  be  found,  to  ^jv^e  it,  their  ass{j(^' 


♦   By  s"gning  a  petition  to  parliament  for  the  repeal  *f  every  law  against  the 
ljt)€rty  of  consciepce. 

fThftRev.Dr.  Disney. 

4  The  Rev.  archdeacon  Biackburne. 
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tance .will  be  highly  valued  ;  their  conduct  will  be  marked  by  the 
gcnerpsity  which  prompts  them  to  extend  thjtt  redress  to  others, 
whffch  they  want  not  for  themselves  ;  and  it  will  at  least  be  credit- 
abJe  to  the  church,  whose  members,  in  any  considerable  number, 
manifest  this  truly  christian  soirit.  To  the  liumerous  class  of 
catholics,  and  the  almost  equally  numerous  sects  of  protestants  who 
differ  from  our  church,  they  look  with  not  less  confidence  fof  their 
approbation  and  cordial  co-operation  :  and,  thus  supported,  they 
trust,  their  plea  for  unlimited  toleration  will  nof  be  (/ffered  to  par- 
liament in  vain,  in  the  succeeding  session.  , 

*  And  since  nothing  which. can  tend  to  promote  the  acquisition  of 
religious  freedom  ought  to   be  deemed  an    uni.nportant    matter,  or 
unworthy  of  attention  by  persons  of  competent  ability  and  of  hfitiest 
zeal  for  the  restoration  of  tliat  invaluable  ri^ht,  lei  it  \bc  considered, 
whether  it  would,   or  would  not,    be  advantageous    to'this    best   of 
causes,  if  the  subject  were  to  receive  a    more    extended    discussioa 
than  has  yet   been  given  it  in   papers  vvliich  are  widely   circulated, 
through  the  country,  in  magazn;'S,  Sec,     Nutnerous  classes   of  the 
people    most  liable    to  be  prejudiced  against  every  measure  for  re- 
storing the   rights   of  conscience,   would  thus  find  that  information 
which  they  want,  and  would    be  prepared  to  maintain    against  the 
arts  and  efforts  of  intolerant   men  the  justice  ati'l  piety  as  well  as 
the  pUicy  and  humanity  of  repealingevery  law  which  restrains  or  dis- 
courages the  free  exerc'se    of  reason    in    matters  of  religion.     Till 
at  last  what  all  men  feel   would  be  owned  by  all  —  that    religion  is 
every  man's  grand   concern,  and  ought  to   be  left  to    bis  free  and 
unbiassed  choice.     And  hencc    parliaments,  also,    would   feel  that 
they  have  exceeded  their  just  powf  r  when  they  have  attempted  to 
-errifymen  by  any  punishment,  or  to  seduce  them  by  any  emolument 
held  forth  by  the  laws,  as  inducements  to  prevaricate  and  to  stiflwthe 
decisions  of  thcircon^ciencein  the  choice  and  profession  of  religion. 
And  when  these  most  salutary  impressions  shall  have  been  mude  on 
the  mind  of  the  public  and  of  the  parliament,  then  and  not  till  then 
shall  we,  behold  the  rights   t)f  conscience    willingly   restored  to  aU 
men,  and  the»  spread  of  rational  religion  promoted  by   the  free  exer- 
cise of  reason  ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  hypocrisy  and   ihe  false 
zeal  of  bigotry  and  fanaticism  be   effectually  beaten  down  by  the 
prevalence  of  the  true  gospel  spirit  of  candour,  sincerity,  and  bene* 
volence.     But  it  must  irot  be  expected  that  this   will  be  found  ai> 
easy  task*  or  that  much  can  be   done  toivards  its  accomplishment 
in  a  short  time,  and  by  a  fev;   short  lietters  or  cssay%  however  forci- 
bly they   may  be  written.     The   contest  will    undoubledly   belong 
and  arduous  •  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  no  cogency  of  argu- 
ment will  -convince  the  bigots  of    intolerance  that  ihcy  are  wrong; 
and  not  Jess  to  be  feared  perhaps  that   no  degree   of   mi.Mness  and 
<:andopf  inthe  whole  course  and  conduct  ofthe  intended  discussiory;^^ 
on  the  part  of  those  who  may  maintainthe  cause  of  universal  tylera* 
tionj  will  prevent  those  calumnious  misreprescnt-ations,    thosfc  bursts 
of  rage  and  rancour  which  lu  similar  di»puites  have  been  before  ex- 
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,  pericnceJ  from  the  advocates  of  intolerance.     Unilercircunastances 
of  such  extreme  difficulty,  the   writer  trusts  that  it  naay  bt?  nlloweil 
to  a  man  aged  as  he  is,  and  not  altogether  unexperienced  in  debates, 
sometimes  respecting  civil   affairs,  and   sometimes  respecting  those 
also  which  concern  religious  liberty,  to  suggest  his  cottncd  to  persons 
younger,  and  far  abler  than  himself  to  bear  a  part  in   the  projected 
controversy.   What  he  would  most  earnestly  represent  to  them  is,  that 
they  must  be  temperate,  or  they  will  do  more  harm  than  good;  that 
they  must  persoere,  or  tetter  would  it  be  that  they  should   not  be- 
gin ;   they  never  must  forget  that  the   weapons  they  have  to  fight 
with  are  those  furnished  by  reason  and  the  gospel ;    and  it  will  be 
their  first  duty  so  to  press  their  antagonists  in  the  true  spirit  of  reli- 
gion, that  in  the  course   of  their   dispute    not  a  word,  if  possible, 
may  escape  them,  which  prudence  would  wish  to  recall,   or  bene- 
volence would  disown.     The  times  are  truly  critical,  perils  on  every 
side  surround  us;  but  fortunately  for  the  friends  of  toleration  the  dan- 
ger of  a   revolution  so    insidiously    insisted  on    before  by   a  late 
great  and  inconsistent  minister,  as  the  sufficient  reason  for  our  ac- 
quiescence* in  measures  destructive  to   national  liberty,  cannot  he 
apprehended  now  by  the   most  timid,   as  a  consequence  likely  to 
result  from  their  virtuous  endeavours  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  con- 
science.    Whatever  danger  may  justly  be  apprehended  to  arise  iri 
the  prosecution  of  this  discussion  lies  all  on  the  side  of  intolerance. 
If  the  clamors  of  bigots  and  the  calumniesof  corrupt  politicians  should 
too  long  prevail  over  the  pleas  of  sound    policy   and    humanity,  and 
against  the  christian  rule  of  justice, to  do  toofhersas  we  wouh* 
THAT  OTHEBS  SHOULD  DO  TO  US,  then  indeed  let  the  fawning  sy- 
cophants of  power,  who  support  that  injustice  which  they  condemn, 
look  with  fearful  apprehension  to  Ireland  ;   for  they  will  have  much 
to  dread:    then  let  this  misguided  nation  tremble    at  the  near   ap- 
proach of  that  revolution,  which  may  with  reason  be  expected  to 
explode   from   the  rage  of  disappointed  millions.     May  God  in  his 
mercy  avert  those  dreaded  evils  ;   may  his  providence  ordain  that 
far  better,  far  wiser  dispositions  thall  be  found   to  influence,  before 
it  be  too  late,  those  who  govern  and  those  who   are  governed;  and 
may  that  conduct  which  is  calculated  to  conciliate  our  exasperated 
brethren,  to  secure  this    widely-extended  empire  from  internal  con- 
vulsions and  'from    foreign    subjugation,  and   at  last    to  establish 
christian  peace,  benevolence,  and  liberty,  for  ever  among  us,  be  the 
-    happy  result  of  those  better  and  wiser  dispositions.     But  *ihauld  the 
event  prove  far   otherwise;   should  every  attempt   to  promote  the 
.benign  disposition  of  the  gospel  too  long  prove  unsuccessful,  should 
repealed  disappointments  and  repeated  insults  at  last  goad  the  Irish 
to  tiesperation  and  madness,  and  should  confusion  be  the  unhappy 


*  The  laws  alluded  to  were  not  acquiesced  in  by  the  nation;  by  th«  niinJstcr, 
at  that  time,  th?y  were  sutlered  to  expire;  and  it  may  be  Jioped  that  s«ob  rnea- 
rutes  wHl-4Wt«g»*n- be  res'.trted  to.      •  ■    ■■ 
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consequence  in  their  part  of  the  empire  ;  in  that  situation  of  ex- 
treme peril  and  distress,  it  would  be  the  utmost  coi)Solation  to  the 
early  aeclafed  friends  of  unlimited  liberty  of  conscience  to  reflect, 
that  their  conduct  as  churchmen  engaged  in  the  support  of  that 
cause  had  been  uniformly  marked  by  a  truly  christian  spirit ;  by 
the  constant  candour  of  their  controversial  writings;  and  by  tlieir 
impartial  endeavour  that  justice  might  be  done  to  all  who  differ 
from  the  religion  of  the  state.  And  should  their  virtuous  efforts  be 
assisted  in  the  course  of  this  discussion  by  any  considerable  propor- 
tion of  those  persons  who  adhere  with  them  to  that  religion,  the  ge- 
nerous zeal  of  churchmen  like  themselves  co  operating  with  them 
to  diffuse  the  true  principles  of  gospel-benevolence  and  christian 
Jiberty,  would  afford  to  their  ihen-distracted  country  the ,  best  or 
only  ground  of  h(ipe,  that  wiser  counsels  and  a  happier  temper 
might  even  then  prevail;  that  the  impending  revolution,  and  dis- 
memberment of  Ireland,  with  their  inseparable  train  of  crimes  and 
Calamities,  might  even  then  be  averted  by  a  perfect  rtconciliation 
with  their  Irish  brethren/ 


Art.  X. — The  Gu/istdrif  or  Rose  Garden.  By  Mush  Hud' 
deen  Shaik  Sady ,  of  Sheraz,  Translated  from  the  Origi- 
nal btj  Francis  Gladwin,  Qvo,  Blacky  Parry,  awe?  Kings- 
bury.    1808. 

*  RELYING,'  says  the  author  of  this  beautiful  performance,  with 
which  Mr.  Gladwin  has  favoured  us  with  an  excellent  translation,' 
*  on  the  liberal  disposition  of  the  great,  who  shut  their  eyes  on  tho 
defects  of  the  humble,  and  strive  not  to  expose  the  faults  of  inferiors^ 
I  have  in  a  summary  form  comprised  in  this  book  morals  and  choice 
tales,  embellished  with  verses  and  relations  of  meritorious  deeds 
of  kings  ;  in  collecting  materials  for  which  I  have  spent  a  consi- 
derable part  of  my  life.  These  were  my  reasons  for  writing  the 
Giilistan.  May  God  favour  me  with  his  aid  1  The  verses  and  reci- 
tals will  last  for  years,  when  every  particle  of  dust  of  which  I  am 
compounded^  will  be  dispersed.  The  intention  in  drawing  this 
picture  is  that  it  may  remain  after  me,  seeing  that  existence 
IS  fleeting,  unless  a  devout  person  should  one  day  out  of 
compassion,  bestow  his  blessing  on  the  works  of  the  Durwaishes. 
Having  maturely  deliberated  on  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
book,  the  order  of  the  chapters,  and  abridging  the  style  of  the  lan- 
guage, it  seemed  advisable  that  this  verdant  garden,  planted  like 
paradise,  should  also  resemble  it  by  having  •  eight  gates  ;  and  I 
abridged,  the  work  that  it  might  not  be  thought  tedious/ 

Thfe'cotilentsof  th€  cbiKpters^ aVe 
\*  t.  On  tSe  Morals  of  Kings.     II.  On  the  Morals  oi  Durwaishes, 
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III.  On  the  excellency  of  Cantt^ntment.  IV.  On  the  advantage 
of  Silence.  V.  On  Love  a,[jd  Youth,  VI.  On  Weakness  and 
old  Age.  VII.  On  the  I'orce  of  Education.  VIII.  Kules  for  the 
conduct  of  Life.' 

Under  each  of  these  heads  we  meet  with  a  variety  of 
penetrating  and  instructive  ohservations,  enlivened  by  short 
but  interesting  and  appropriate  tales.  We  shall  not  insert 
many  of  the  tales  at  length,  but  shall  make  u  rather  copious 
collection  of  the  moral  sentences,  acute  sayings,  judicious 
maxims,  and  prudential  observations  which  are  scattered 
through  the  work,  and  which  discover  no  small  knowledge 
of  human  life  and  no  small  insight  into  human  nature.  la 
the  first  chapter  which  relates  to  the  morals  of  kings  the 
author  evinces  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  real  inte- 
rests and  tlve  political  duties  of  sovereigns  than  could  be  ex- 
pected from  one  who  from  his  infancy  had  breathed  the  des- 
potic air  of  Asia  and  been  inured  to  that  idolatrous  adulation 
which  is  addressed  to  the  ears  of  eastern  kings. 

The  two  following  tales  which  we  extract  from  the  first 
fchapter  shew  that  the  author  entertained  a  just  hatred  of 
tyranny,  and  a  proper  feeling  for  the  best  interests  of  man- 
Vmd. 

Tale  XL  *  A  certain  tyrannical  king  aske^d  a  religious  man ;  What 
kind  of  devotion  will  be  most  meritorious  fot  me  to  perform.  He  re- 
plied ;  That  you  sleep  at  not>n  because  in  that  one  moment  you 
will  not  oppress  mankiniL  When  I  saw  a  tyrant  sleeping  at  noon, 
I  said,  He  is  a  tyrant,  it  is  best  that  he  should  be  overcome  with 
sleep.  He  who  is  belter  asleep  than  awake,  death  is  preferable  to 
such  an  evil  life.* 

Tale  XXVIII.  *  A  solitary  Durwaish  had  taken  up  hisatoJe  in 
a  corner  of  a  desert.  The  king  passed  him,  and  the  Durwaish,  be- 
cause retirement  is  th^  kingdom  of  contentment,  did  not  lift  tip  his 
head  nor  shew  any  signs  of  politeness.  The  monarch,  conscious 
of  his  superior  dignity,  was  chagrined  and  said  ;  This  tribe  of  rag- 
ged mendicants  resemble  the  brute  beasts.  His  vizier  said  to  the 
l)urwaish  ;  When  the  monarch  of  the  terrestrial  globe  passed  by  you, 
why  did  you  not  do  him  homage,  nor  behave  even  with  good  man- 
ners ?  He  replied  ;  tell  the  monarch  of  the  earth  to  expect  service 
from  him  who  hope$  to  receive  benefits  ;  and  let  him  know  also  that 
the  monarch  is  for  the  protection  of  his  subjects,  and  not  the  sub- 
jects for  the  service  of  the  king.  The  king  is  the  sentinel  of  the 
pooi^  although  affluence,  pomp,  and  power,  are  his  portion* '  The 
sheep  are  not  for  theshepherdi  but  the  sheptierd  is  for  their  service. 
To  day  you  will  see  one  prosperous  and  another  i  a  bo  u  ring  under  an 
a0!Lcted heart;  wait  only  a  few  days,  Mheti  the  earth  will  consume 
the  brains  of  the  vain  thinker.    The  difference  between  royally  »ad 
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servitude  ceases,  when  the  decress  of  fate  are  fulfilled.  If  any  one 
should  open  the  grave,  he  could  not  distinguish  the  rich  man  from 
tbej)(5ior.  This  speech  of  the  Dur\<'aish  ma(ie  a  favourable  impres- 
sion OQthe  king,  who  commanrled  him  to  make  kniwn  his  wishes. 
He  replied,  I  dtsiie  you  not  to  trouble  me  again.  The  king  said; 
Give  me  good  advice  ;  He  replied;  Reflect  while  you  enjoy  power, 
thiit  wealth  ahd  dominion  pasis  fromoiie  to  another.* 

Many  of  the  following  sentences  which  we  have  selected 
from  the  first  chapter,  convey  a  good  deal  of  meaning  in  a 
few  words,  and  are  the  product  of  a  vigorous  and  penetrat- 
ing mind. 

*  Iniflgine  not  every  desert  to  be  empty,  for  perhaps  a  tyger 
may  be  there  asleep/  *  *  *  »  Ten  Durwaishes  may  sleep  upon  one 
blanket,  but  one  kingdom  cannot  contain  two  kings.'  *♦'*  'I'he 
tree  that  has  only  ju^t  taken  root,  may  be  pulled  up  by  the  strength 
oi  a  man,  but  should  it  continue  some  time  in  that  state,  it  could 
not  be  eradicated  even  by  a  windlass.*  *  *^  *  It  is  possible  to  stop 
the  course  of  a  spring  with  a  bodkin,  which,  when  formed  iitto  a 
full  stream,  cannot  be  forded  by  an  elephant.* 

The  strength  of  vicious  Iiabit  has  not  often  been  more 
happily  expressed  than  in  the  two  sentences  quoted  above. 

**  «  Ho\v  can  any  one  form  a  good  sword  of  bad  iron?  **» 
'If  the  bat's  eye  seeth  not  in  the  day,  what  fault  is  on  lhatacc6unt 
to  be  imputed  to  ^he  sun?'  **  '  A  tyrant  cannot  govern  a  king, 
dom  as  a  wolf  cannot  perform  the  office  of  a  shepherd.  The  tyran- 
nic prince  saps  the  foundation  of  his  own  empire.*  *  *  *  *  The  king 
who  suffep  the  poor  to  be  oppressed,  will  find,  in  the  day  of  adver- 
sity,  his  friends  become  powerful  foes.  Be  on  good  terms  wirh 
your  iiubjects,  and  sit  down  secure  from  the  attack  of  j'our  enemy  ; 
for  to  a  jiist  monarch,  his  siibjects  are  an  army/  '**  *  There  is 
difference  between  him  who  claspeth  his  mistress  in  his  arms,  and 
him  whose  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  door  expecting  her.'  ***  'Fear 
him  who  feareih  you,  although  you  be  able  to  cope  with  an  hun- 
dred such.'  *  **  'The  poor  and  the  rich  are  servants  of  this  earth, 
'l4hdih6se'Wh<rfti:e'tichest  have  the  greatest  wants.' 
"'/■"■■"■■'''■■■  / 

'  'If  the  despots' of  the  continent  had  attended  to  the  fo]« 
'l'6wing  adtnonition,  they  would  not  have  found  Bonaparte 
'|Ui;h  an  invitidible  foe. 

'  ■'*  Shew   mercy  to  the  weak  peasant  that  you  may  not  experience 

-titfficulty  from   a   strong  enemy.'  ***  'lie   iiveth  in    dread    who 

feefriendeth  not   the  .poor,  for  should  his  foot  slip,   no  one  layeih 

bold  of  his  hand.*  ***  'Rectitude   is   the  means  of  conciliating 

i Ihe^Ji vine  favour  ;   1  never  saw  any  one  lost  on   a   strnight   road/ 

*  •  •  *  Kepine  not  at  the  versatility  of  fortune,  for  patience  is   bit- 
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.  ter,  but  the  fruit  is  sweet.*  *  *  *   'If  you  are   not  able  to   endure 
the  stiug.   put  not  your  linger  into  the  scor(>i»>n%.bole.*  *  *tf:  M'Jie 
burning  flame  from  \\ild  rue  raises  not  ^uch  u  smoke  as  is  occasioned 
by  the  sighs  of  the    afflicted   heart.*  ***Mf  you  wish   that    God 
should  be  bountiful  to  you,  do  good    unto  his  rriatures.'  *  *  *  Ex- 
cuse him  who   bath  conferred    continual   bfnetiis,   if  during    the 
course  of  your  life  he    doeth  you  only  a  single  injury.'  ♦  *  *  Jn  or- 
'     der  to  boil  y(>«r  well-wishers  pot  it  is   advisable  to  burn  all  your  fur- 
niture/ *  •  *  *  He  is  not  a  brave  man,  who  combats  with   a  iurious 
elephant  ;    but  he  fs  a  man  ir»deed,  who,    even   in  wrath,    ultereth 
not  idle  words.'  ***  As  far  as  you  can    avoid    it,  distress  not   the 
mind  of  any  one,  for  in  the    path  of  life    there   are    many  thorns. 
Assist  thcexigenries  of  others,  since  you  also  stand   in  need   of  roa- 
ny  ihin|;s.*  *•♦*  '  It  the  fuigmentalion  of  wealth   depended  upon 
Jcnowledge,  none  would  be  so  distressed  as  an   ignorant  fellow;    but 
God  bestows  on  a  ?ingle  fool,  as  much  wealth  as  would  astonish  Ai\ 
hundred  men  of  wisdozn.'  *  **  '  Mankind   praise  the  peacock  for 
his  beautiful  plumage,  but  he  is  ashamed  of  his  ugly  feet.* 

***  *  They  asked  Lokman  from  whom  he  learnt  urbanity,  he 
replied  ;  From  those  of  rude  manners  ;  for  whatsoever  I  saw  in  ihem 
that  \\as  <lisagreeable,  I  avoided  doing  the  same.* 

*•*  *  A  certain  religious  man  in  one  night  would  eat  ten  pounds 
,  of  food,  and  who  before  the  morning  would  have  completely  iinish- 
ed  the  Koran  in  his  devotions.     A  holy  man    hearing  this  said;    If 
he  had  eaten  half  a  loaf,  and  slept,  it  would  have  been  much  more 
Ttieritoriou;?.'  *  *  *   *  Whosoever  possesseth  a    virtuous  dii^position, 
and  has  his  mind  devoted  to  God,  is  a  religious  man,  without  feeding 
on  consecrated  bnad.*  ***  'A  pupil  complained  to   his   spiritual 
guide  of  being  much  disturbed  by   impertinent   visitors,  who  broke 
in  upon  his  valuable   time,  and  he  asked  how  he  could  get  rid   of 
them.    The  superior  replied;    To   such  as  are  poor,   lend  money, 
and  from  those  that  are  rich,  ask  something,  when  you  may  depend 
upon  not  seeing  one  of  them  again.*  *  *  *  '  Whosoever  through  folly 
txaits  his  neck,   precipitates   himself  into  distress.*  *** 'T<>  sew 
patch  upon  patch,  and  be  patieul,  is  preferable  to  writing  a  petjj|ion 
to  a  great  man  for  clothing.* 

**  *  '  In  the  annals  of  Ardsbeer  Bahukan,  it  is  recorded,  that  be 
asked  an  Arabian  physician,  what  quantity  of  food  ought  t<>  be 
eaten  in  the  course  ota  day.  He  answered  that  the  weight  of  one 
hundred  dirt-ms  was  sufficient.  The  king  asked  what  strength  conld 
be  derived  from  so  ^mall  a  quantity  ?  The  physician  replied  j  This 
<juantity  is  sbfiicient  to  support  you,  and  whateAei^  you  ea,t  j|<)ti 
must  carry.  We  eat  to  live  and  praise  Gqj^j  X^tb^%vpi|^a4y^u 
live  to  eat.'  •         ' 

*A  certain  gallant  man  was  grievomly  wounded  in  an  jexpedi- 
tion  againi^l  the  Tartars  ;  somebody  said,  Such  a  merchaiit'  Iwt*  lan 
unguent  of  which  perhaps  he  might  give  you  a  little  were  you  to  ask 
it.  The  merchant  was  notorious  for  his  parsimony.  If  ihesiin  Jl)ad 
been  on  his  table  instead  of  bread,  no  one  would  have  ^een  light  in 
the  world  till  the  day  of  judgment.*  .;i  an.f^j. 
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'IfyoU  eat  colocynih  from  the  hand  of  a' kind  man,  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  R  sweetmeat  given  by  one  who  has  a  crabbed  coun- 
tenance.' *  *  *  *  Evil  is  the  food  which  you  obtain  in  the  time  of  dis- 
tress ;  the  kettle  is  indeed  upon  the  hearth,  but  your  reputation  is 
diminished.  He  increased  my  bread  and  lessened  my  honour;  it 
is  better  to  be  destitute  of  means,  than  to  suffer  the  disgrace  of  soli- 
citation.' *  •*  'Th^y  asked  Uatim  Tai,  if  he  had  ever  seen  or 
heard  of  any  person  in  the  world  more  noble-minded  than  himself. 
He  replied  ;  One  day,  after  having  sacrificed  forty  camels,  I  went 
along  with  an  Arab  chief  to  the  skirt  of  a  desert,  where  I  saw  a 
labourer,  who  had  made  up  a  bundle  of  thorns ;  whom  I  asked, 
"why  he  did  not  go  to  the  feast  of  Hatim  Tai,  to  whose  table  people 
were  repairing  in  crowds?  he  answeretl  ;  Whoever  eateth  bredd  from 
his  own  labour  will  not  submit  to  be  ander  obligation  to  Hatira 
Tai.* 

*  I  never  complained  of  the  vicissitudes  oT  fortune,  nor  murmured 
at  the  ordinances  of  heaven,  excepting  once,  when  my  feet  wera 
bare,  and  I  had  not  the  means  of  procuring  myself  shoes.  I  entered 
ihe  great  mosque  at  Cuftih  with  a  heavy  heart,  when  I  beheld  a  man 
who  had  no  feet.  I  offered  up  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  God  for 
his  bounty,  und  bore  with  patience  the  want  of  shoes/  ***  'if 
every  hair  of  your  head  possessed  two  hundred  accomplishments, 
they  w6uld  be  of  no  use  when  fortune  is  unpropitious.'  ••  *  *  He, 
who  quickly  lays  hold  of  the  sword  in  his  anger,  will  gnaw  the 
back  of  his  hand  through  sorrow.'  ***  *  If  you  want  a  paternal 
inheritance,  acquire  from  your  father  knowledge,  for  his  wealth 
may  be  spent  in  ten  days.*  •  ♦  •  <  You  may  bend  .green  wood  as 
much  as  you  please;  but  when  it  is  dry  it  cannot  be  made  straight 
without  fire.' 

*  An  Indian  was  teaching  others  how  to  make  fire-works,  when 
a  wise  man  said  to  him,  *  This  is  not  fit  play  for  you,  who  inhabit 
a  house  made  of  reeds.*  ♦♦•  'They  inquired  of  a  religious  man, 
the  meaning  of  this  tradition,  *  You  have  not  any  enemy  so  powerful 
as  the  passion  of  lust  which  is  within  you.'  He  replied.  Because 
that  any  enemy  to  whom  you  shew  kindness  becomes  your  friend, 
excepting  lust^  the  indulgence  of  which  increases   its   enmity.'  *  * 

*  The  rich  are  the  revenue  of  the  poor,  a  storehouse  for  the  recluse, 
the  pilgrim's  hope,  and  the  asylum  of  iraveUers,'  *  *  *  *  He  »leeps 
uneasily  at  night  who  knows    not  how  to   provide  for  to-morrow.* 

-  *  *  *  Riches  are  for  the  comfort  of  life,   and  not  life  for  the  accu- 
'  **ulation  of  riches.'  *♦•  *  How  much  soever  you  may  study  sci- 
ence, when  you  do  not  wisely,  you  are  ignorant.*  *  *  *  *  A  learne<i 
man  without   temperance  is  a   blind  man  carrying  a   link.*  *  *  * 

*  Keveal  not  to  a  friend  every  secret  that  you  possess,  for  how  can 
%<)u  tell  but  what  he  may  some  time  or  other  become  your  enemy.* 

-*•  *  '  Inflict  not  on  an  enemy  every  injury  in  your  power,  for  h« 
^^"toay  afterwards  become  your  friend.*  *  *  *  'Speak  in  such  a  man- 
^^er  between  two  enemies,  that  should  they  afterwards  become 
'■'iH'ei\d<^you  may  not  be  put  to  the  blush.'  **  *  'Hostility   between 
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two  people  is  like  fire,  and  the  evil-fated  backbiter  supplies  fueU, 
Afterwards,  when  they  are  reconciled  together,  the  backbiter  is 
hated,  and  despised  by  both  purties.'**  *  *  O  wise  man!  wash  yoiir" 
hand;*  of  that  trienrl,  who  associates  »vith  your  enemies/  **  *  *  when' 
in  transacting  business,  you  are  undt- r  any  hesitation,  make  choice 
of  that  which  will  produce  the  lenst  injury.*  ***  *  Speak  not 
Iiarshly  to  a  man  of  placid  manners.'  •♦*  'Anger,  whfcn  excesr 
sive,  crealeth  terror;  and  kindi^.ess  out  of  season  destroys  autborityj./ 

*  *♦  *  A  shtpherd  said  to  his  father  ;  O  thou,  who  art  wise,  teach 
itieone  maxim  from  your  experience.  He  replied.  Be  complacent, 
but  not  to  that  degree  that  they  may  insult  you  with  the  sharp  teeth 
of  the  wolf.'  *  *  *  When  you  see  contentious  anlongstyour  enemies, 
go  and  «it  at  ease  with  your  friends  ;  but  when  you  see  them  of  one 
mind,  string  your  bow,  and  place  stones  upon   the  ramparts.*  "**  ♦ 

*  He  who  gives  advice  to  a  self-conceited  man,  stands  himself  in 
need  of  counsel  froui  another.'  ***  'If  wisdom  was  to  cease 
throughout  the  world,  no  one  would  suspect  himself  of  ignorance.' 
**♦  *  He^  who^when  he  hath  power  doeth  not  good,  when  he 
Joseth  the  means,  will  suffer  distress.'  *  **  'He  who  performeth 
not  the  divine  precepts,  neither  will  he  care  for  \iH  debt  to  you.* 
»  »'*  ''Not  every  one  that  is  ready  to  dispute  is  quick  in  transact- 
ing business.'  **  '  It  is  not  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  box  with  a 
lion,  or  to  strike  his  fist  against  a  sword.'  *  *  *  *  He  who  is  a  slave 
to  his  belly  sleeps  not  for  two  nights;  one  night  from  a  loaded 
stomach  and  the  next  night  through  want.'  ****  A  friend  whom 
you  have    bten   gaining  during  your  whole  life,  you  ought  not  to 

-  be  displeased  with  in  a  moment.'  *  *  *  *  The'  widow  I'elishes  grapes 
'andTiot  the  master  of  the  vineyard.  He  who  lives  in  ease  and 
wealth,  how  can  he  know  what  it  is  to  be  hungry?  He  knows  the 
condition  of  the  distressed  whose  own  circumstances  are  needy, 
O  thou  who  art  mounted  on  a  swift  horse,  reflect  that  the  ass  laden 
vith  thorns,  is  sticking  in  the  mud.'  *  *  *  'A  siniief  who  liTts  up 
his  hands  in  prayer,  is  better  than  a  devotee  who  exalts  his  head.' 
**  *  ♦  Vineyar  and  pot  herbs  obtained  by  one's  own  labour,  are 
preferable  to  bread  and  lamb  recerved  fi'om  the  head  man  of  the 
'  villBge.'  ***  '  A  grateful  dog  is  better  than  an   ungrateful  mail.* 

*  ^  *  'Those" who  do  not  pity  thetv^k,  will  sirffer  vidlence  from 
•  the  powerful/  -  1 

We  have  ihusbeen  at  some  pains  to  extract  what  constt- 
tutestbe  moral  essence   of  this  interesting  work.     But   the 
excellence  of  many  of  the  observations  will   certainly   be 
heightened  by  reading  them  in  conjunction    with   the  tales. 
by   which   they   are  illustrated.     We  have   exlfihited  spe- . 
cimens  of  only  h    few   of  the  shortest   tales.    'The j  ^l(^f-j 
themselves  do  not  evince  much  art  in  the  cpnstructjoiij^npr^* 
much  genius  in  the  invention  ;  but  none  of  them  hay^  tfi^j^ 
faultof  beiitig  complex,  and  moslof  them  have  the  merit,  pf.j; 
'being  brief.     Both  the  tales  and  the  remarks  eVince  a  co^,., 
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si^^J^fWe  insight  into  liumptp  nature,  ancj  a  profound  sense 
°l'2=  '"^f'^Wtl'te.'PipofWBee  ofm9raliu-,in,^!J  ibe  relation$ 
of  life.    ,  . , 


Art.  XL— a  Sermon  on  the  Duty  and  Expediency  of  trans- 
lating the  Scriptures  into  the  current  'Lansuii^es  of  the 
East, for  the  Use  and  Benefit  of  the  Natives:  drenched bu 
special  Appointment  before  the  Universitu  of  Oxford  No 
vemher  2(>M,  1807.  Bi/  the  Rev.  Edward  Nares  M  A 
late  Fellow  of  MertonQoUege,  and  lUctor  of  Bi'ddaiden 
Kent.  4io.     Black   and  Pariy.    1808.  ' 

THE    subject  which    the    Reverend    Edivard  Nares  has 
chosen  tor   his   discourse  is   found    in  Acts  ii  7— n      The 
miraculons  gift  of  tongues,  with  which  the  apostles  were  en 
dowed  for  a  specific  purpose,  Mr.  N.  considers  as  an  arsn- 
nient_lor  our  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  every  part  of  the 

•The great  importance,' say,sJ.e,  'of  this  miracle  is,  that  it  not 
only  warrants,  ■„  .he  most  indisputable  manner,  our  interposition 
insuchmatters  (meaning  an  attempt  to  alter  the  relig,„us  belief 
of  other  states)  •  but  it  enables  usjit  once  to  pass  by  various  obiee! 
^::^!:^'  P-versenessofm.a„s  reason  vvoufd   opp„se  to^";- 

We  do  not,  we  must  confess,  discern  the  justness  of  ihig. 
conclusion  nor  the  .relevancy  of  this  inference.  If  the  aoos 
ties  were  favoured  with  the  miraculous  gift  of  tongues  for  a 
particular  and  temporary  object,  it  does  ?ot  follow  fbat  ch  is! 
tians.n  all  future  times  are  to  practice   the  same  cond  1 
vruhout  having  received  asimilar  commission.    The S  of 
tongueswhich  the  apostles  received,  was   an  iniunctfon  to 
them   to    attempt    the  conversion    of  the   nauo,"s    whole 
languages   they    were    thus   supernaturaliv.  empowered     ' 
Tu^-  N?"V?""  ''^  P'oducecreden.iHls  of  similar '1^01,^? 
When  Mr.  Nares  adds  that  this  miracle  '  enables  us  to  Z, 
by.  we  suppose  he  means  that  it  ii.validaie.  '  various  oWec 
hint  ,h""f  ™'S.h'»',«.  opposed  to  such  an  unde  uk  n-we 
thnk  that  he  carries  his  conclusion    far  beyond   wJiltlle^t 
authorised,  by  his  premises.     For   those  ol.jectio  is    vhlh 
ni^ht  be  removed  by   a  miracle  may  remain   ii    luVf  ie 
where  they  are  ,6t  repelled  by  a,  miraculwis  confota  on 
^■•Saviour's  directio,,,  'Go    ye    and  teach   ail   mition"' 
baptizing  then,  in  the  name.  &c.'  supposing  that   v^r^e  gt' 
mm.  ot  which  we  kagw  tfa at w«e  learned  men  hlje  tl^if 
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donbtSj  wasi  evidently  restricted  to  his  immediaie  disciples. 
In  the  third  paragraph  oF  his  elaborate  discourse^  Mr.  Nares 
savs. 


•We  need  notstop  to  inquire  what  impediments  have  heretofore 
hindered  the  propagation  of  (he  gospel,  what  causes  have  operale4 
to  retard  the  general  conversion  of  niankiml ;  but  being  possessed 
at  any  time  of  any  means  to  promote  an  object,  not  only  obvious  to 
the  understanding  of  any  considx^rate  person,  bqt  pointed  out  to  lis , 
by  an  express  miracle  from  heaven,  we  may  not^  I  think,  hcsitdte 
to  do  our  utmost  to  accomplish  the  will  of  God,  and  to  propagHte 
by  ail  possible  opportunities^  and  to  the  remotest  parti  of  he 
earthf  the  gospel  of  his  blessed  son/ 
> 

Surely  Mr.  Nares  does  not  mean  by  this  sentence  that 
if  the  propagation  of  Christianity  ought  to  be  our  end  we  arcy 
not  to  be  scrupuious  about  the  means!  I !  We  are,  we  trust, 
as  warm  and  as  zealous  advocates  for  the  unvitiated  doctrine 
of  Jesus  as  Mr.  Nares  or  any  of  his  friends,  but  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  gospel  of  Christ  is  not  to  be  propagated  by 
barbarous  compulsion  nor  by  pious  fraud.  Yet  if  we  are,  in 
the  language  of  Mr.  Nares,  to  *  promote  the  object  at  ariyi 
tirrif  by  any  means*  what  cruelty  and  deception  may  we  not 
soon  practise  without  any  hesitation?  No  truth  in  morals 
is  more  sacred  nor  more  clear  lisan  this,  that  we  ought  not 
to  do  evil  that  good  may  come^ 

When  Mr.  N.  intimates  that  the  proselyting  propensities 
which  be  wishes  to  inflame,  '  are  pointed  out  to  us  by  an 
express  miracle  from  heaven*  we  must  beg  leave  to  suggest 
that  there  is  no  resemblance  between  an  act  which  was  per- 
formed by  miracuiojis  powers  and  a  similar  attempt  by  hit- 
man means.  If  God  himself  did  not  suffer  the  first  teachers 
of  Christianity  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the  heathen 
without  supernatural  aid,  is  it  suck  a  clear  pointy  as  Mr.  N. 
supposes,  that  we  are  to  prosecute  the  same  work  without 
similar  assistance  ?  We  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  a 
gentleman  of  sucli  acUrrowledged  piety  as  Mr.  Nares,  mak- 
ing use  of  the  following  sentence  ;  ^  Whatever,' says  he^ 
'  we  may  be  disposed  to  think  of  the  success  of  this  miracu- 
lous assistance  from  the  present  stale  of  mankind,  1  see  not 
how  it  is  possible  to  doubt  of  the  intention  of  God's  eternal' 
providence/  Does  Mr.  Nares  intimate  that  this  miraculous 
gift  of  tongues,  was  not  so  efficacious  as  might  have  been 
expected;  and  that  WAe  intentions  of  God' f  eternal  pr^vi'' 
dtnce,'  were  greater  than  the  performance  ?  it  may  oitea- 
truly  be  said  of  man  that  his  performances  are  less  than  his 
intentions;  but  ought  we,  even  in  the  most  distant  maii* 
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ner,  to  asc^'ibe  this  imperfection  to  the  Deity  ?  God  never 
intends  what  he  does  not  perform  ;  and  he  always  performs 
\vbi\l  he  i, 'it tnda.  His  acts  aiways  correspond  with  his  in- 
tentions and  his  intentions  with  his  acts.  The  miraculous 
assistance,  therefore,  which  God  afforded  to  the  first  teach, 
ers  of  Christianity  was  to  the  full  as  efficacious  and  success- 
ful as  Unintended  that  it  should.  It  is  impossible  to  think 
otherwise  without  evincing  great  disrespect  to  the  attri- 
butes of  God. 

Mr.  Nares  asserts  p.  7.  that  the  praciicabihiy  of  the  fu- 
ture conversion  of  the  Hindoos  is  proved  by  tliemany  thou- 
sands who  have  been  already  converted  to  the  christian  faith. 
We  do  not  know  wnence  iVir.  N.  derived  this  information  • 
for  Major  Scott  Waring,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  has  told  us  that  all  the  conversions,  which  have 
hitherto  been  effected  by  the  industry  of  the  missionaries 
are  few  ;  and  that  those  few  have  been  confined  to  persons 
of  the  most  worthless  characters,  who  would  reflect  disgrace 
on  any  cause  ;  and  with  respect  to  whom  consequentiv  it 
matters  very  little  \\\vd\.forrn  of  worship  they  profess.  Per. 
haps  when  Mr.  Nares  boasted  of  his  mani/  thousands  of  con- 
versions before  his  admiring  audience  at  St.  Mnrv's,  he 
imagined  that  the  pious  work  which  the  munificent  douceur 
oi' the  evangelical  Ml'.  Buchanan  had  incited  him  to  per- 
form, might  well  excuse  a  little  rhetorical  exaggeration. 
Mr.  Nares  says,  p.  8,  that  '  the  mere  alarm  of  opposing  preju^ 
dices  can  have  nothing  in  it  to  deter  us  ;'  but  we  trust  ihat 
there  is  lio  sober-minded  religionist  in  this  country  who 
would  not  shrink  from  the  perilous  attempt  to  crush  the 
rooted,  the  fondly-cherished,  the  long  continued,  and  the 
far-transmitted  prejudices  of  fifty  millions  of  men.  Shall 
we  in  order  to  gratify  the  enthusiasm  or  the  pride  of  a  few- 
visionaries  and  fanatics,  risk  tlie  safety  of  an  empire  by  en. 
deavouring  to  subvert  the  ancient  creed,  and  to  crumble  into 
dust  the  beloved  and  revered  institutions  of  such  a  mas* 
of  population  ?  Can  he,  who  is  rationally  pious,  justify 
such  attempt  to  his  conscience  ?  or  he,  who  is  politically 
wise,  to  bis  country  ?  But  what  is  the  doctrine  which  Mr. 
Nares  proposes  to  impart  to  the  natives  of  Hindoostan  iti 
exchange  for  their  present  religious  rites?  Does  he  urge 
us  to  disperse  among  them  the^simp/e  morality  of, the  gospel, 
eniibrced  by  die  impressive  sanction  of  a  future  life  ?— No'; 
of tbi«  the  learned  theologue  says  little;  and,  though  this' 
comprizes  ail  the  religioa  that  Christ  taught,  and  all  that  is 
fequiMtefor  the   natives    etther  of    Europe  or  of  Asia, //e 
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thinks  it  not  enough,  7/c  must  add  the  doctrines  of  incarqa- 
tion,  of  the  atonement,  of  hereditary  depravity,  of  the  moral 
incapacity  of  man,  of  justification  by  faith,  &:c.  &c.  which 
ivould  only  bevvjlder  ihe  minds  of  the  people  in  the  east 
as  much  as  they  do  in  the  west.  Indeed,  for  every  moral 
purpose,  the  Hindoos  might  as  well  be  lelt  under  the  influ- 
ence of  their  present  superstitions,  as  have  their  minds  per- 
plexed, and  ilieir  affections  chilled  by  that  deleterious  doc- 
trine which  the  evangelical  missionaiies  would  instil.  We 
«ee  no  objection  to  tlie  circulation  of  the  scriptures  in  ihe 
languages  of  the  East  ;  but  we  must  consider  any  attempt 
to  overturn  the  present  religious  institutions  of  ihe  Hindoos 
and  Mahomedans  through  a  host  of  calvinistic  visionaries 
and  fanatics,  to  be  pregnant  with  infinite  danger  to  our 
Asiatic  sway.  Let  us  spare  no  pains  to  moralize  the  people 
of  India,  to  teach  them  the  duties  of  trulh,  of  justice,  and 
of  charity  ;  let  usendeavour  to  deter  them  from  vice,  to  en- 
courage them  in  virtue,  and  to  console  them  in  woe  by  the 
prospect  of  a  life  after  death.  All  this  may  be  done  by  ra- 
tional and  sober-minded  christians  with  great  benefit  to  tl^ 
natives,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  company.  More  thafi 
tliisne  ought  not  to  attempt  :  and,  in  attempting  this,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  respect  the  ancient  prejudices  of  the  people, 
Qnd  nut  to  shew  any  contempt  even  tor  the  most  frivolous 
of  tieir  ceremonial  rites.   Let  us  leave  these  to  the  gmadual 

ABOI.ITION  OF  RKASON,    AND  THE    SLOW  DESTRUCTJOS  OF 

TIME.  The  religion  of  Jesus  which  is  the  boon  of  heaven, 
yf'\\\  finally  triumph  over  evpry  system  which  is  the  mere  con- 
trivance of  man  j  but  let  us  not  suifer  the  hot-headed  votaries 
of  methodism  to  traverse  the  peninsula  of  India  not  to  dif^ 
fuse  the  moral  'light  of  genuine  Christianity,  but  only  to  sub- 
stitute one  species  of  superstition  J  or  another,  AW  superstition 
inay  be  accounted  evil ;  but,  of  all  the  superstitions  which 
V(ere  ever  engendered  in  the  mind  of  man,  that  which  goes 
under  the  name  of  methodism,  is  the  most  opposite  to  truth, 
andthe  most  destructive  of  virtue  and  of  happiness.  The  best 
things,  when  corrupted,  become  the  worst ;  this  may  be 
said  of  the  heavenly  doctrine  of  Christ,  when  nitiamor.* 
phosed  by  ignorance  ,  hypocrisy,  qnd  fraud,  into  that  shape- 
jess  mass  of  pollution  which  is  taught  by  the  fanatics  of  the 
evangelical  school.  In  exposing,  as  we  shall  never  omit  any 
opportunity  of  doing,  the  dangerous  tendency  of  this  subtle 
poison,  though  we  are  incurring  tlie  maijgnity  of  a  host,  we 
are  conscious  that  we  are  acting  as  the  best  fiiends  of  that 
Christianity  which  we  revere,  of  that  countiy  which  we  love, 
and  of  the  general  interests  of  mankind,  which>  we  should 
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TJdt  be  christians,  if  we  did  not' labour  to  proraote.  iVIr. 
Nares  appears  to  h^ve  bestowed  considemble  pains  on  the 
composition  of  his  ?wmon,  but  he  -  seorfts  unftjrtitnately  to 
have  viewed  ihe  subject  in  a  wrong  light;  and  we  think  thpat 
on  more  mature  consideration^  he  will  be  induced  tp  alter 
^&«pi 


Kta  amnions. 
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RELIGION. 

Art.  12. — A  new  Argumtnt  for  the   Existence  of  God*     Loudpn^s 
12mo»     Longman.     1808. 

THIS  new  argument  is  founded  on  the  Berk leyan  hypothesis  of. 
llie  non-existence  of  matter.  "The  non-existence  of  matter"  saya, 
the  author  '*  is  an  irresistable  proof  of  the  existence  of  God."  The 
writer  enumerates  eleven  difficulties.*'  which  the  hypothesis  of  a- 
material  world,  involves  and  which  he  consid&rs  as  so  many  argu-' 
nientsagainst  its  existence.  We  will  givea  specimen  of  these  diffi- 
CAikies  as  they  are  called.  It  shall  be  the  seventh. — **  The  commori 
hypothesis  supposes  the  substance  of  matter  to  be  composed  of  atoms, 
and  that  those  atoms  are  indiscernible,  indivisible  ;  yet  a  n^umber  of 
them  put  together  will  beget  a  divisible.  One  would  think  this  was 
said  by  w^y  of  juke  or  mockery;  and  more  than  this  that  this  in<^i- 
visible  in  d'\\ Wible  ud  injinitum — to  an  eternity  of  eternities  (pass 
the  hyperbole)  without  advancing  one  step  towaVds  annihilation.— 
Xhereis  no  other  way  of  getting  rid  of  this  dilemma  (I  rather  call- it 
absurdity)  no  alternative  but  the  non-existence  of  matter.'  The. 
author  says  that  the  operations  of  nature  are  carried  on  in  the  most, 
si^nple  way^  that  God's  doing  every  thing  himself  is  the  most 
sample  way ;  and  that  consequently  the  apparatus  of  an  external 
\vt)rld  is  not  so  simple  a  way  of  producing  effects  as  an  immediate 
oi)eration  of  the  divine  mind  on  the  sensory  of  animals.  We  give  the 
opinions  of  the  ingenious  author  ;  but  we  do  not  state  our  owa. 

Art.  13.— T/te  Importance  of  educating  the  Poor; — a  Sermon  preach^ 

■    fiilJuly  1 8M,1808,c^  the  Black  Friars,  Canterbury ,  in  Behalf  of  the 

'Royal  Free  School,rt€ently  established  in  that  City,  To  which  is  ad* 

ded  an  interesting  Letter  of  Sir  Richard  PhillifSj  Sheriff  of  Jjondouj 

CitiT.  Rev.  VqL  14.  ,^w^«5^^.1808.  Ff 
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0n  the  present  State  of  the  Prisnnx  in  (he  MefropoUsj  as  iUustra^ 
five  of  this  Sutject.  J5^  Jokn  JEvans,  AM*  i* reached  aMpuhm 
iiahed  ^i  particuhr  J^quest.    Second  Eiitim,  U.    Symonds. 

MR.  Evans  is  always  rra<1y  to  embrace  every  favourable  op» 
portunity  for  difFuhjng  knowlerlge  and  promoripg  virtue.  On 
P#>R*>i  through  Canterbury  last  month,  he  w^s  requested  to  preach 
the  present  discourse  for  th«  benefit  of  a  school  which  has  lately  been 
instituted  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Lancaster.  The  sermon  was  not  com- 
p6sed  till  the  day  before  it  was  preached  ;  but  though  a  hasty  it  is 
a  respectable  performance  and  well  suited  to  the  benevolent  purpose 
for  which  it  was  designed. 

Art.  14. — Christian  Libertjf  adtocated;  a  Discourse  delivered 
June  ^9th^  1808,  nt  the  l/nitarian  Chapel  in  Lincoln,  Bi/ Henrf 
Hunt  Piper,     Longman.     1808.  '     * 

WE  consider  it  as  a  very  favourable  symptom  of  the  increase  6f 
pure  religion  in  Represent  times  that  unitarian  chapels  and  unitari* 
aa  preacher*  are  beginning  to  be  diffused  over  the  country.  ^  Tfti« 
appears  to  us  the  best,  perhaps  the  only  way  of  effectually  counter- 
acting the  progress  of  that  pernicious  anti-moral  evil,  called  Metho* 
dism.  Thus  error  will  be  combated  by  Icnowledge,  enthusiasm  by 
gowl  sense,  fanaticism  by  sober  conduct,  and  intolerance  by  charity^ ,, 

Thesermonof  Mr.  Hunt  Piper  breathes  those  enlightened,  liberal, 
and  amiable  sentiments  which  are  always  beard  in  the  sanctuary  of 
ynitarian  Christianrty. 

A  ill*'  i5.^^A  Letter  to  the  Parisian   Sanhedrin,   containing.  Re* 
Jlectionson  thtir  rectnt  Proceedings^  and  on  their  venal  Apostacy 
Jrom  the  Mosaic  Institutes  ;  mth  Observations  o.n  the  Conduct 
cf  Butn^ipuite,  rclativt  to  his  projected  Subversion  dndjinal.  E^:r 
termination  oj  the  Religion  of  Judaism  in  France.     Bf/  .at^Enw   ' 
^iisk Israelite,     ^vo,  25.  6d.     Jones  and  Biimfoj:d. ,    1808*    , .      ' 

•  .  .    ■  -  -'  ■  --^  "  ■  ■  :^ 

ITHIS  English  Israelite  very  pointedly  »nd  very  properly  rcprovfibr: 
Ae  mtjnbers  of  the  Parisian  Sanhedrimfor  their  mean  apddastai^jyV' 
compliances  with  the  arbitiary  will  of  Bonaparte.  He  ri?pr«;Sent?|Us»»*l.: 
Hy  of  tb^  answers  which  they  gave  to  his  queries,  as  contrary  to  ,  Jit48     . 
law  pi  Moses,  ai.d  as  exhibiti.ng  marks  of  the  most  di;sgi:acefyl  a^tii**    . 
tion  to  a  t}rai)i   riilher  than  of  apnper  fegaril  fprjh©^pj«p€|)tsao4 
Wiages  of  th<*ir  foi ( fathers.     1  he  writer  says  that  ihp  ^M«Jv.e^  jpadwig  ^ 
Cjuestions  whith  were  proposed  to  the  Sanhedrim.  i»y,,Bor}ap^5te'« 
rr-mmissioners  shewed  a  very  imperfect  acjfjqaintance-  \vilh  Judaisni. 
as  contained  in  the  Pentateuch  ;  and  he  teems  "to  think  that  one  ob- 
ject of  the  emperor  was  to  get  acknowledgierd  as  tl^'o^fljAemperal^  * 
»overe  an  of  the  4tws  dispersed  throughuut  Europt  .'^tttrit  wte'rtibw^ 
probably  designed  to  tarr^jf  v^  b^  tb«ii  m€an»  a  svi)em  p/  politu:^!^ 
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«fpfo/r«jf<  V«fy  favour^le.  Jo  his  hjofdinately  ahibitiotiB  tiews,  We 
are,happX:to  fnd  tbal  the  poiicy  of  the. ty pant-  is  not-likejy  to  sHir- 
Ceed  ;  and  that  the  English  Jews  strongly  disapprove  the  proceed- 
ings of  their  fellow-religionists  in  the  Parisian  Sanhedrim, 

JC^rJ'  t^.-^/in  Antidbtttp  Infidelity ^  insinuated  m  the  Works  of  £-. 
'Gibbon^  Esq^,  containing^  fie  Expositions  of  the  Prophecies  of  our 
bltssed  Saviour,  in  Matt,  9.^^  Mark  13,  and  Luke  2i,  with  other 
interesting  Disquisitions   to  similar  Effect y    carefully  selected.;, 
'and  enlarged  loith  some  few  additional  .Rejnarksp     B/a  Loveritf- 
'Truth,    '^vo,   ;Hatchard.     1S08.  V     .  -       = 

THK Antidote  is  the  composition  of  an  old    Ittdy,  who   devdt^s 
Jaer  time  to  these  pious  works.     Whether  the  success  of  her  remedy 
wiU,i)e<qual,u»  her  own  good  intentions,  we  do  not  pretend  to  de-'- 
^•'^^    --^^.^^^^fU'y  Ayisb  that  as  it  has  been  charitably  pieparcd  "it 
«>ay  be  successtuiiy  administered. 

•  POLITICS, 

Art.  17. — The  Dawn  of  Liberti/  on  the  Contimeni  of  Europe;  or 
thr  Struggle  of  the  Spanish  Patriots,  for  the  Emancipation  dj 
their  Country.     %  J.  Agg,     gro.     Longman.     1808. 

IVirH  Mr,  Agg,  whose  ejpiritcd  and  sensible  pamphlet  we  have 
rtad    with   pleasure,  we   hailed  the  earliest  indication  of  a  general 
and  well  concerted  determination  in  the  Spaiysh  people  to  emanci- 
pate their  country  iVom  the  foreign  influence,  to  which  its  dearest    ' 
wlcrests  have  been  so    long  sacrificeJ,   and  to  make  a  vigorous 
jtand  against  th«  overbearing  ambition  of  the  tyrant  of  France, 
We  saw  m  this  event  the  reduction  of  his  power  and   the  ultimate 
deliverance  of  Europe  from  the   chains   with   which   he  threat- 
ened evety  people  and  state  in  the  civilized  world.  The  resistance  of 
the  Spaniards  has  hitherto  been  attended  with  the  happiest  results. 
Though  we  afways  thought  that  they  would  be  successful  yet  theirsuc- 
cesses  have  hitherto  exceeded  ourexpectalions.     There'have  l>een  i 
|;ravify  and  a  wisdom  in  their  councils.and  a  vigour  and  a  caution  in 
th*flr  military  operations,  which  if  they  be  contini^ed   must  render.    , 
them  Invittcible.  In  this  pamphlet  Mr.  Agg  first  gives  a  brief  sketch 
of  t-be  events  which  led  to  and  have  accompanied  the  recent  revolution     . 
in  &pain,  and  he  next  considers  the  probable  issue  of  the  conflict.     ' 
In  4he~4ircufriHaneis  of  thh  country,  m  the  disposition  of  t/ie  people^   "' 
in  the  miUtaryfbrce  vfhich  ihty  can  bring  into  action,  and  in  the 
iyst^m  whieh  they  ^apc  well  digested  and  vigorously  pursued,  hesees^  "l 
as  w«  €9€j»y  reason  to  anticipate,  one  of  the  most  glorious  triumphs    '. 
that  rtk€t]|eni\ii  of  libcrtj^  eier  gained  over  the  demon  of  despotism,  .     ' 

AB'^f,l$,yr^rrujUion  and.  Intolerance.;  tzs>o  Poems,   iuith  Notes;    'C 
C04r^udlQ  a»  Englishman,  by  an  Irishman^     Carpentei*.  18(W»     - 

J-A-i^—l  '-'    •-' •' ■'■■'■  -■'-■'    '•  -'  V".--^  --  ':-.-.•-■..•  v.^..c^-, 

Ab  tiM  prose  constitutes  tbe  largest  part  of  the  present  pamphlet, 
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and  as  the  poetry,  though  far  from  being  destitute  of  spirit^  is  ^wjiv 
bably  considered  by  the  author  himself  as  subordinate  to  the  mat- 
ter in  the  notes  we  have  classed  this  wcrk  rather  under  the  head  of 
politics  than  of  poetry.  In  his  prose  as  well  as  in  his  poetry  the 
author  see-ms  studiously  to  depreciate  the  revolution  of  1 688  to 
which  the  epithet  ^glorious'  is  usually  applied,  *  No  nation' says 
the  author  '  was  ever  blessed  with  a  more  golden  opportunity  of 
establishing  and  securing  its  liberties  for  ever  than  the  conjuncturtt 
of  eighty  eight  presented  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  But  the 
disgraceful  reigns  of  Charles  and  James  had  weakened  and  degraded 
the  national  character.  The  bold  notions  of  popular  right  whicii 
had  arisen  out  of  the  struggles  between  Charles  the  first  and  his.  par- 
liament were  gradually  supplanted  by  those  slavish  doctrines  for 
which  Lord  H — kesb-~ry  eulogizes  the  churchmen  of  that  pe«> 
^iod;  and  as  the  reformation  had  happened  too  soon  for  the  puri*- 
ty  of  religion,  so  the  revolution  came  too  late  for  the  spirit  of  ii- 
berty.  Its  advantages,  accordingly,  were  for  the  most  part  spe- 
cious and  transitory,  while  the  evils  which  it  entailed  are  still  felt 
and  still  encreasing.'  Further  on  he  says,that  as  in  l688,  we  *  had 
a  revolution  without  a  reform,'  the  object  of  his  wishes  now.  «s-ihjLj 
we  may  have  *  a  reform  without  a  revolution.' 

The  note  which  follows,  may  perhaps  b0  read  with  advantage  by 
those,  who  think  that  the  religious  system  of  the  catholics  is  incgm* 
patible  with  any  enlightened  sentiments  of  political  liberty^and  with 
any  correct  idea  of  the  relations  which  subsist  and  ought  to  Be 
maintained  between  thegovernors  and  the  governed,  ' 

^  Bellarmine  the  most  violent  of  the  advocates  for  papal  autho* 
rity,  was  one  of  the  first  to  maintain  (see  De  Pontif.  lib.  i. 
cap.  70»  *  'yh-At  kings  have  not  their  authority  or  ofiice  imme^ 
diately  from  God  nor  his  law,  but  only  from  the  law  of  nations;' 
and  in  King  James's  *  Defence  of  the  rights  of  kings  against 
Cardinal  Perron,'  we  find  his  majesty  expressing  strong  indigna- 
tion against  the  Cardinal  for  having  assi^rted  *  that  to  the  de- 
posing of  a  king  the  consent  of  the  people  must  be  obtaineil' — '  fof 
by  these  words  (says  James)  the  people  are  exalted  above  the  King, 
and  made  the  judges  of  the  King's  deposing.*  P.  424 — Even  in  Ma- 
riana's celebrated  book,  where  the  nonsense  of  bigotry  does  not  in- 
terfere, there  are  some  liberal  and  enlightened  ideas  of  government, 
of  the  restraints  which  should  be  imposed  upon  royal  power,  of  the 
subonJinaiion  of  the  throne  to  the  interest  of  the  people,  &c.  &c. 
(De  Rege  et  Regis  Institutione.  See  particularly  lib.  i.  cap.  6,  8, 
and  p.) — It  is  rather  remarkable  too,  that  England  should  be  in- 
debted to  another  Jesuit,  for  the  earliest  defence  of  that  principle 
upon  which  the  revolution  was  founded, namely,  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  change  the  succession.  (See  Doleman's  *  Conferences,' 
written  in  support  of  the  title  of  the  ihfarta  of  Spainirgainst  th■a^of 
James  I.) — When  Englishmen,  therefore,say  that  Popery  is  the  reli- 
gion of  slavery, they  should  not  only  recollect  that  their  boasted  con- 
stitution is  the  work  and  Bequest  of  Popish  ancestors ;  they  shduld 
not  only  remember  the  laws  of  Edward  III.  *  under  whom  (says  Bo- 
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liH^hTOke)  tiie  constitution  of  our  parliaments,  and  the  whole 
form  of  our  government,  became  reduced  into  better  form;' 
but  they  should  know  that  even  the  errors  of  popery  have 
leaned  to  (h«  cause  of  liberty,  and  that  papists,  however  mis- 
taken their  motives  may  have  been,  were  the  first  promul- 
gators  of  the  doctrines  which  led  to  the  Revolution.  But, 
in  truth,  the  political  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
generally  been  made  to  suit  the  convenience  of  their  oppressors, 
and  they  have  been  represented  alternately  as  slavish  or  refrac- 
tory, according  as  a  pretext  for  tormenting  them  was  wanting. 
The  same  inconsistency  has  marked  every  imputation  against  them. 
They  ure  charged  with  laxity  in  the  observance  of  oaths,  though  an 
oath  has  been  found  suflicient  to  shut  them  from  all  worldy  ad- 
vantages. If  they  reject  some  decisions  of  their  church,  they  are 
said  to  be  sceplics  and  bad  Christians  ;  if  they  admit  those  very- 
decisions,  they  are  branded  as  bigots  and  bad  subjects.  We  arp 
told  that  confiilence  and  kindness  will  make  them  enemies  to  the 
Government,  though  we  know  that  exclusion  and  injuries  have 
with  difiiculty  prevented  thttm  from  being  its  friends.  In  short, 
nothing  can  better  illustrate  the  misery  of  those  shifts  and  evasions 
by  which  a  long  course  of  cowardly  injustice  must  be  supported, 
than  the  whole  history  of  Great  Britain's  conduct  towards,  the  Ca- 
tholic part  of  her  empire/ 

Art.  19.-^Annals of  Europe,  exhibiting  the  Origin ^  Progress^  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  ever  1/  Kingdom  and  State,  from  the  Dismember  m 
ment  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  in  1S07,  com' 
prehending  a  View  of  Italy   and  the  Church,  France,   Germany^ 

•  Great  Britain,  Ireland y  Spain ^  Portugal,  Ho/land,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark,  Poland,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Turkey  ;  also  an  Account  of 
the  Monastic  L^/e,  and  a  List  of  the  Popes,  and  containing  a 
Life  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  mth  Strictures  on  his  Merits  as 
*i  Soldier,  a  Sovereign,  and  a  Man  ;  to  which  are  added  all  the 
Treaties  and  Declarations,  concluded  and  issued  by  the  Bellige" 
rent  Powers.     By  James  Ede.     2  Vols,  \2mo»     Richards.  1808. 

THIS  title  page  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  author  has  attempt-* 
ed  to  comprize  loo  much  in  two  12mo. volumes  of  the  ordinary  siie. 
We  are  not  friends  to  such  meagre  and  barren  epitomes.  Instead 
of  enlarging  the  stock  of  knowledge  they  rather  starve  the  supply  ; 
like  the  present  work  they  profess  much  and  perform  little; 
Had  I\Ir.  Ede's  Annals  been  a  Imniiious  chronological  summary  of 
the  histories  of  Italy,  France,  Germany,  he.  we  might  have  bestow- 
ed some  commendation  on  his  work ;  but  it  appears  to  be  rather 
a  collection  of  scraps  than  a  concentrated  narrative  of  facts  well 
arranged  and  perspicuously  described. 

Art.  20. — A  Statement  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Glasgow,  relative  (0  (he  Use  of  an  Organ  in  Sf.  Andrew* s  Church 
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trt  thtpihUc  Worship  of' God,  on  the  S'Std  of  August  ^  %mf, 
l^mo.     Ogle,  London. 

IT  appear*  that  the  congregation  of  St.  Andrew's  church  in  Glas- 
gow had  long  been  anxious  to  enliven  the  son>b re  gravity  of  fheit 
pu1>Iic  worship  by  the  introduction  of  instrumentat  music.  With 
this  wish  of  his  coi>gregation,  Dr.  Ritchie  the  pi»€sent  minister  of 
the  parish  lately  concurred;  and  on  the  ^Cnd  of  August  t8©7,  Jin 
organ  was  employed  in  the  public  Worship  of  St.  Andrew'^s  chiirch. 
No  disturbance  was  occasioned  by  this  innovation  ;  the  measure  iu* 
^ed  seemed  to  be  generally  approved.  But  the  Lord  Provost  of 
the  city  of  Glasgow,  who  perhaps  considered  the  tones  of  the  organ 
as  heretical  sounds  in  the  service  of  the  Kirk  determined  to  lay  the 
whole  business  before  the  presbytery.  Before  the  presbyters  it  w*$ 
accordingly  brought  in  due  form ;  and  on  the  7th  Oct.  1807  thi» 
axiti-musical  body  declared,  though  not  without  several  dissentient 
v«>fce9,  thai  *  the  use  of  organs  in  the  public  worship  of  God  is  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  the  land, and  to  the  law  and  constitution  of  our  es* 
tablished  church,and  that  therefore  they  prohibit  it  in  all  the  church* 
es-and  chapels  within  their  bounds.'— Thus  the  attempt  to  intro- 
duce  a  little  harmony  into  the  service  of  the  kirk  is  likely  to  ex- 
cite great  discard  among  the  members. 

Art.  21. — A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  EUcnhorout^h^  xciththe 
Report  of  a  Motion  made  in  the  Court  of  King* s  Bench,  By 
Nathaniel  Highmore,  L.L*  and  M»D,    Svo,    Budd.    1807. 

Art.  22. — A  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord',  touching  some  Points  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  ;  with  an  occasionai 

':  -^-yjlemark  on  the  tatc  Orders  of  Council,  B^  Nathaniel  Highmore, 
Doctor  and  Professor  of  Civil  Lawy  Member  of  Jesus  College j 
Cambridge^  and  coutmissioned  Advocate  in  his  Majesty* i  Courts  of 

■'.EcclesiasticalJarisdiction.     9vo,     Budd.     >80*.   —    "' 

THBcflse  wWch  Dr.  Hifhmore  has  made  o«t  in  these  two  let- 
ters is  one  of  singular  hardship  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  oppres- 
^Qih.  '  Dr.  HigHmore  was  ordaiued  (k^conin  1787  ;  he  never 'took 
*«est*s  orders,  tnd  i«  the  year  1792  he  abandoned  the  clerical  *^^- 
fessiow.     In  the  year  179^  be  took  the  degree  x>f.tloctor  of  civil  law 
-  in  the  university  of  Gamhridge,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  to  prac- 
tise as  an  advocate  in  theecclestastrcal^^ourt  undtn"'  the  jurisdiction 
» %tA  controul  of  .the  Archbishop  of  Canrerbuiy.,    Fcr  tiii«  piirpose 
^  lie  obtained  ihejtfuf  of  the.  Archbishop ;  but  when  he  pfoposfed  to 
Hke  his  seat  in  the  court  of  Arches,  agreeably  to  the  coramissiorv 
r  of.'tlxe  asrchbishop;  hewas  informed  by  thedeanofthearches'that"hi» 
':  jMto^ssion  to  act  as  an  advocate  of  that  cuurt,  wa^  cotrtrary  t*)   the 
f,Xftpof)«  ;  as  he  had  previously  taken  deacon's  ordersr    \it,  Hi^* 
>.«b#ltiilMt;^mj^^  archbishop  with  the  refus^iof  the  deanrof  the 
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jlirtjltes  ;«ll\4$;arpbbishop  referred  Dr.  H.  tothejadgeof  the  admi- 
ralty, Sir  Wtn.  Scott,  for  his  opinion  on  the  case.  The  judge  of  the 
admiralty  coincided  with  the  dean  of  the  arches  with  respect  to  the 
iuj^dmiisibility  of  Dr.  Highmore.  But  Dr.  Highmore  says  that 
tke  register <)f  the  society  of  advocates  will  furnish  several  install- 
^t3v(  persons  in  holy  orders  who  have  practised  as  advocates  in  th^ 
court  of  arches,  &c.  &c.  Indeed  according  to  the  original  consti^ 
tutioR of  these  courts,  the  admission  of  laymen  is  an  innovation; 
and  the  only  qualified  prisons  are  persons  in  holy  orders.  After 
^thisDr.  H,  made  several  ineffectual  applications  to  the  archbishop 
to  ^'niforce  his  authority  and  to  make  his  own  fiat  obeyed  \i\  his  aim 
courts.  But  the  metropolitan  seems  to  have  paid  more  deference 
to  the ppir^ions  of  Sir  W.  Wynne  and  Sir  VV.  Scott  than  to  the  co- 
gency of  precedents  or  to  the  strong  rewsons  of  the  case.  Instead  oC 
enforcing  the  archbishop  recalled  the^^  which  he  had  issued*  Dr. 
Highmore  appealed  to  the  court  of  King*s  Bench  ;  but  that  court 
seems  to  have  thought  itself  incompetent  to  interfere.  Thus  after 
spending  half  his  patrimony  in  qualifying  himself  to  act  as  an  advo- 
cate in  Doctor's  Commons,  Dr.  Highmore-  is  refused  admission  on  a 
point  of  form, wjiich  we  will  venture  to  say  ihat  no  persons  of  enlarj^d 
minds,  ingenuous  sentiments,  and  benevident  hearts, would  ever  have 
alleged.  We  feel  most  sincerely  for  the  great  distress,  the  poignant 
mortifications  and  the  bitter  disappointments  which  Dr.  H,  has  ex« 
perienccd  ;  and  we  think  it  not  a  little  hard  that  the  episcopal  or- 
dination, which  Dr.  H.  unfortunately  underwent,  should  have  ope- 
rated as  a  curse  on  his  fairer  prospects  of  fortune  and  of  fame. 

NOVELS. 

A.tiT.QS.'-^Mananntj  or  Modern   Manners,     SI  Tiols,     Cadeii  end 
Davies.     IS08, 


heroine  of  this  novel  maies  her  debut  in  the  following 
manner.  Sir  William  and  Lady  Ashford,  a  most  worthy  couple^ 
have  the  misfortune  to  lose  their  only  remaining  child,  a  son,  who 
had.justuttjined  his  majority,  and  been  returned  to  parliament  for 
a  neighbouring  borough.  This  blow,  which  crushed  all  their  hopes 
ajrd  prospects,  induces  them  to  leave  England,  and  travel  through 
many  parts  of  Europe.  On  their  way  home,  through  the  south 
of  France,  they  x^erc  detained  by  the  illness  of  their  favourite  ser- 
vant, who  is  very  carefully  attended  by  one  of  the  members  of  a 
TcligiouB  community.  Thisguod  man.  called  the  Pere  Elois,  applies' 
to  Sir  William  on  behalf  of  an  English  lady  who  was  confined  fht 
^bt-and  dying  in  a  jail.  Sir  Wiliirtm  ami  his  wife  repait  to' the 
afflicted  lady,  whom  they  find  in  theogonlcs  of  death  attended  by'a 
little  daughter,  Marian^ia^  who  is  represented  as  Aboui  10  yearix»f 
age;  she  implores  their' protection  for  her  child,  arid  is  about  to 
disclose  her  history,  when  l»r  tongue-  is  arrested  by  ^e  haodof 
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death,  and  the  child's  birth  is  left   involved  in  mystery.     Erfoughi* 
collected  to  impress  them  with  an  idea   that  she  is  of  some  conse- 
quence, which  is  strengthened  by  their  redeeming  some  valuable 
trinkets  which  had  been  pawned.  Sir  William  and  Lady  A.  resolve  to 
bring  the  child  up  as  their  own,  and  to  provide   for  her  accordingly. 
At  a  proper  age  she  is  presented  at  court  and   introduced  into  the 
world,  where  her    person  and    accomplishonents    are  admired,  and 
her  goodn«?ss  of  heart  and  amiability   of  disposition  render  her  be- 
loved.    She  fixes  her  affections  on  a  Mr.  C.  Marsdale,  the  second  son 
of  an  upstart  lord,  who   had    been    an   army   contractor,    and  by 
making  himself  useful  to  th«3  minister,   became  an  Irish  peer,  uiuier 
the  title  of  Lord  Tewksbury.     Many  difficulties  present  themselves 
to  the  lovers,  which  are  in  a  fair  way  of  being  surmounted  when  Sir 
William  Ashford  dies  so  very  suddenly  that   he  has  not  had  time 
to  finish  his  will ;  consequently  Marianna  is   left  on  the  bounty  of 
Lady  Ashford5who  with  parental    tenderness  saves  ail  she  can  from 
her  jointure,    that  she  may   bequeath  to  her  beloved    friend    an 
independence  at  her  death.     They    retire    to  Bern  in   Switzerland, 
and  become   acquainted  (amongst  a   number  of  English,)    with  a 
Lord  Gayton,  a  most  dissipated   and  wicked  character.     He  is   de- 
scribed as  clever,  artful,  and  insinuating,  regulating  his  conduct  by 
-  the  strictest  rules  of  exterior   propriety,  and  passing  his  whole  life 
-in  devising  schemes  for  the  seduction  of  female  innocence.  Such  are 
•  his  views  onMarianna;  Marianna  accompanies  a  lady  and  her  daugh- 
-ter  on  an  expedition  to  the  Glaciers  of  Savoy,  and  Lord  Gayton  con- 
trives to  be  of  the  party.     On  this  occasion  he  hires  some  bravoes 
to  carry  her  off  and  confine  her  in   a  remote  house,  from  which  pe- 
rilous situation  she  is  released  by    her  lover   Mr.   Marsdale,   when 
after  various  troubles   she  discovers  this  Lord  Gayton   to   be  her 
^  father,  whom  she  finds  afterwards  at  Basle  wounded  in  a  duel  ;  and 
■  every  thing  is  soon  cleared  up  respecting  her  birth  to  the  entire  sa- 
tisfaction of  all  panics.     Lord   Gayton   very  complaisantly  chooses 
tQ  die,  and  leave  his  daughter  in  possession  of  his  fortune,  vyho  soon 
•after  marries  Mr.  Marsdale.    'In  this  attempt    to   pourtray  modern 
manners   we   have  a  marquis '  with  the   actions  and  language  of  a 
groom  ;  bold  and  dashing  misses  in  despair  of  getting  married,  trying 
whitt  affected  timidity  will  do  ;~  a  literary  lady  in    lady  Ashford  ; 
a  good  whig  trembliMgly  alive  for  the  constitution  in  Sir  William  ; — 
'and   an  English  woman  who  affects   to  despise  her  native   country 
•and  ape  every  thing  foreign.  We  cannot  accuse  the  author  of  giving 
*us  any  thing  very  new,    but  the  story  is  simply  told  ;    and  at  least 
'  cannot  offfiid  if  it  do  not  delight. 

.Art.  24. —  Characteis  at  Brighton,     By  Aim  Trelawney,.    4  VqIs, 
.,   .,.  1/.  4*.     Hughes.     1808. 

THE  author  tells  us  in  her  preface  that  the  virtuous  characters  of 
'  \]i\^  work  are  Wiirm  fromnalute,  arid  sketched  by  the  faithfui  pen 
cf   an  hi?tonan,  rather  than  with    the  flattering   pencil  of  a   pa- 
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tasite.  To  tliflse  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who'frequent  Brighton,  this 
work  will  be  very  gratifying,  as  they  will  recognize  some  of  their 
old  acquaintance  ;  but  every  anecdote  must  give  place  to  the  plea- 
sure  which  we  received  from  the  following  instance  of  benevolence 
ifl  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

.  *  As  soon  as  the  youth  saw  Caustic  approaching  him,  .he  ran  for- 
ward to  meet  him,  and  taking  off  his  cap,  he  said;  *  I  hope,  Sir, 
you  ben't  offended  at  my  rudeness  just  now  when  I  pushed  before 
you;  but  the  truth  was,  1  had  been  running  fit  to  break  my  neck  to 
get  to  the  Pavilion  in  time  to  see  the  Prince,  and  when  I  got  there 
the  whole  place  was  jammed  up  with  people,  so  I  says  to  myself,  says 
I,  here  goes,  PU  get  a  peep  at  him,  push  who  I  will,  or  ray  name 
be'nt  Will  Haslegrove.  This  grateful  boy  after  some  sly  slaps  at 
what  he  calls  the  fine  folks  that  surround  the  Prince  and  who  he 
says  gets  blamed  for  their  dogs  tricks  very  undeservedly,  begins  his 
story. 

*  You  must  know  that  about  three  years  ago,  when  I  worked  for 
old  Russel  the  builder,  I  was  but  quite  a  stripling  then,  we  were 
building  a  house  in  North  Street,  -and  I  was  always  a  careless  sort 
of  a  chap  and  never  thought  of  any  fear  ;  and  mother  she  used  al- 
ways to  be  saying  to  me,  Will,  do  be  a  little  steady,  you  be  always 
so  headlong  at  every  thing,  by  and  bye  you'll  meet  with  some  mis- 
chance.— Well,  sure  enough  it  happened  just  as  mother  said  it 
would,  for  one  day  when  I  was  coming  down  the  ladder  from  the 
top  of  the  house  I  was  telling  you  about,  to  fetch  a  hod  of  mortar, 
instead  of  minding  my  footing,  I  stepped  ofi'  the  ladder  whilst  I  was 
chattering  to  the  workmen  above,  and  down  I  went  an  end  upon  my 
head,  and  struck  my  forehea(i against  a  shovel  that  was  stuck  in  a 
heap  of  mortar  below.  So  1  fractured  my  skull  just  here  (said  he, 
taking  off  his  hair  cap  and  shewing  a  large  scar  on  his  forehead,)  and 
then  to  be  sure,  I  knew  nothing  more  of  what  happened,  only  what 
people  told  me  afterwards,  but  howsomdever  I  must  go  on  you 
know  just  the  same  in  telling  the  story  as  if  I  had  knowed  every 
thing. — Well  as  luck  would  have  it,  just  as  1  fell,  by  comes  the 
the  prince,  in  his  phaeton,  so  he  stopped  to  ax  what  was  the  matter 
and  when  they  told  him,  he  got  out  of  his  carriage,  and  came  through 
.  the  crowd  to  me,  and  ordered  the  people  to  go  and  get  a  chair  to 
set  me  in  ;  and  then  he  sent  one  this  way,  and  t'other  that,- to  fetch 
ever  so  many  doctors,  and  he  staid  till  two  of  them  came,  and  bid 
them  take  great  care  of  me,  and  he  would  pay  all  expences,  and  he 
charged  the  people  that  were  carrying  me,  to  be  very  gentle  with 
me,and  not  to  let  the  crowd  press  upon  me,  and  seemed  just  as  good 
and  as  anxious  about  me  as  ifl  had  been  his  relation.  Well  he  was 
not  content  with  doing  all  that,  but  he  went  into  his  own  phaeton, 

apd  called  to  Dr.  N himself,  and  bid  him  go  to  me,  and  spare 

no  expence  to  cure  me  :  Lord  bless  you,  I,had,ten   doctors  all  at 
..once,  a  body  would  have  thought  that  was  engugl^,to^kjl^an)'  bod>'. 
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Brut  LorcJ  love  yo^^  it  was  quite  another  guess  taing  wltK  roe,  fo#- 
tkey  all  put^^ir  (w^i  foot  foremost  to  cure  me^fo  please  the  prince' 
you  know,  and  ihcy  (lid'nttr.y  aiiy  impedimentswith  me  a,s  they.l^u 
too  apt  to  do  to  poor  folks  ;  and  iKere  was  poor  Dr»  K't'**^  aiive 
then,  young  and  blooming  as  a  body  may  say,  though  he  was  sooa 
afterwards  a  corpse,  T.oro'sthe  pity,  for  he  was  a  dear  good^eutle- 
man,  j.ust  like  his  father  before  him,  as  I  have  heard  m- the r  sfiy. 
Well,  there  was  he  as  tender  over  me  as  a  hen  with  a  latter  chick^ 
lor  he  was  always  more  softer  and  gooder  like  to  the  poor  il^n  tiic 
rich,  and  that  is  not  always  the  ease  with  doctors  you  know.  So 
then  the  prince,  hesentfor  Mr.  B-  the  surgeon,  and  axed  him 
whether  he  thought  as  we  were  very  poor,  and  he  said  as  how  wc 
was;  and  that  was  true  enough,  fur  poor  mother  had  not  sixpence, 
and  it  was  a  long  time  before  she  recovered  enough  to  know  what  a 
good  friend  Go<l  has  sent  for  us.  So  when  the  prince  heard  as  we 
were  so  poor  he  sent  me  a  bed  and  blankets,  nnd  a  pair  of  sheets,and 
ordered  wv  should  have  every  thing  we  wanted  from  his  kitchen  all 
the  while  I  was  ill,  and  thnt  poor  niotiier  should  have  a  woman  to 
help  her  to  tend  me,  for  hesuid<>  .a  mother  must  suffer  too  much  m 
anxiety,  she  need  not  have  frttigue  addwl  to  it:  th«*se  were  his  own 
dearwor<ls,  I  learnt  them  by  heart  as  soon  p,s  1  heard  them,  and  I 
uften  repeat  them  to  myself  till  the  tears  comes  into  my  eyes,  for  I 
love  hitn  more  for  4iis  goodtiesji  to  poor  mother,  if  so  be  it  be  pos- 
sible, than  fi)r  what  lie  did  for  1.      Well,  but  this.  be*nt  all   neitheiv 

liardly  half,  for  do  you  know,  when  Mr,.  U the  sui^eon,  told 

the  prince  as  how  my  hfe  depej»ded  up*>u  being  kept  quiet^and  that 
the  carriages  passing  our  house,  disturbed  me,  he  sent  his  caravan 
full  of  straw,  in  ten  minutes  afterwards,  arid  there  the  street  was  lit* 
tercd  just  like  as  they  luy  it  before  fine  ladies  houses  when  they  lie 
jn.  And  would  you.  believe  it,  he  called  his'ownself  at  our  poor 
hovel  door,  twice,  to  enquire  how  1  went  on.  Well  to  be  sure,  with. 
m\\  this  care  I  got  over  this  misfortune,  and  when  I  was  qiiiie  reco- 
•vered,  it  wa»  beginning  to  be  cold  weatherrAlttd  the  pruico  ordered 
me  a  nice  warm  suit  ofclonths. ;'  And  let.him.hav'e  a  hair  cap/  said 
he,  '  it  will  prevent  bis  catching cold,.which  might-occasion  bad  head* 
achesafcersi«:ha»  accident. •  Weagree  with  the  author  that  a 
prince  may  give  away  a-  large  sum  oi  money  vvithout  ««y  effort  of 
generosity,  but  that  such  human«  a:ttemionjr  ciwi  Q«lf  be  suggested 
iy  A  truly  benevolent  heart,      r  •  .  •  • 

PDETllY/ 

Aa'^.  25.— Poe/n5  andjtale^,     ptf  Msss^Trrfusis^  .y%^  Vols,   Bvo, 
tipper.     1808. 

AVHRTfltER  lh<^  pmicqtjre,  by  irritatmgjVe* absorbents,  jifQf 
ifqc^s  'a  <6ft  spot  in"  tHcS  ^faniuffl,  bt'  whethef  it  it) .  sori^e  peculiar 
'*iajitiejriaii«t:is'tiie  train,  »o  as  to  protfticfe  that' ungovernable"' rage 
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ftrscriijbrinff  always  mnnifested  when  tfee  tnorbid  affection  is  at  iti 
hcf^lvt,  we  cfiticaVpractitioners  cannot  tiecisively  take  upon  »ttr- 
s^tv<ss  to  pronounce.  Notwithstanding  the  strong  doses  whidi  we 
Ijiive  administered,  we  have  not  hilh<»rto  been  able  to  remove  the 
stimufus,  whatever  it  be,  without  which  we  cannot  speedily  pTomise 
o«^elv«s  that  we  shall  be  able  to  eradicate  the  disease. 

The  patient  at  present  brought  before  us  ^or  examination,  h  H 
female  ;  and  poetical  females  arc  privileged  t<>  talk  a.nd  to  write  of 
*snoWysfcin  and  amber  hair,  '  more  especiaUy  if  they  have  the 
privilege  of  pvssessiun,  which  according  to  the  calculations  of  tht 
teamed  judges  of  these  matters,  is  a  point  of  fact  worth  nim  pointt 
of  the  law.     This  being  the  case,  if  ihe  r^der  is  fond  of 

'Those  lips  of  vermeil  hue 
Encircling  pearls  so  white,  so  small. 
Those  eyes  which  rival  heaven's  own  blue 
Th^t  smile  so  tender  and  so  true — 

Undso  on-— if  this  is  to  her  taste.  Miss  Trefusis  has  a  sonnet  to  Stella 
*  on  her  while  forehead'  and  a  sonnet  to  Bruno  *  on  his  black  eyes/ 
in  which  some  very  pretty  things  are  said  on  these  very  pretty  sub- 
jects. 

We  would  with  great  deference,  but  with  great  sincerity,  recom- 
mend to  this  fair  lady  the  making  of  pastry,  in  preference  to  the 
making  of  poetry  :  for  it  is  an  absolute  truth— a  truth,  which  in 
spite  of  the  muses  we  cannot  conceal, — that,  a  good  pie  is  better 
than  a  bad  poem.  It  is  bet;er,  fox  example,  than  such  ^  a  mad  son^' 
as  the  following : 

*  Over  the  mountains  he  wanders  afar. 
Over  the  woodlands,  along  the  Sea-shore ; 
By  the  light  of  the  glow-worm  we'll  follow  hi<  car^ 
VVheij  once  he  iscawght,  he  shall  wander  lio  more. 
Rattle,  Rattle,  Rattle ! 
Hark  !  how  they  r'^sh  to  battle 
Have  courage,  love,  there's  murder  vn  thin© eye  c 
By  looking  on  ihee,  myriads  die.'-i^ 

Heard  ye  not  yon  passing  bell  ? 

Slowl/ sad  it  lolls  hir knoll:  -  / 

iVay,  do  not  weep 

Perhaps  he  does  but  sl?ep 

Whistle  ye  winds  his  lullaby. 

m'?    /      <  Orerthe  mountains,  &c.  ^c.  ^rc.  '  ^ 

^,If  the  reader  is  an  amateur  of  this  sort  of  poetry,  hr  Hfts  here-  an 
bjpporiuhity  of  gratifying  his  taste,  by  purcL|si.ng^^  two  nea:  vtAume^ 
luilbl  the  ta^M^zdfe  commodity.  •!'*  j'  \ 
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Art.  26. — An  Address  to  Time,  with  ot^ier  Poems.  By  John  Jack" 
ton  of  Barrop  Wood,  near  MacdesJield^Cheshirt.  Second  Edition  / 
with  an  Appendix:  containing  various  Letters  oj  the  Author  to  hi^ 
Friends,         Longman,     1808. 

WE  are  tald  in  an  advertisement  prefixed  to  these  poems,  that 
the  publication  of  them  is  designed  as 

*  A  .means  of  procuring  for  a  virtuous  and  deserving  young 
man  that  pecuniary  assistance  which  may  enable  him  in  some  mea- 
sure to  co-operate  with  the  wishes  and  liberality  of  his  patrons  and 
friends  in  acquiring  the  very  important  advantage  of  a  cl.as>sical  edu- 
cation.' 

Mr.  Jackson  appears  to  be  about  twenty  years  of  age ;  and  we 
suppose  that  hi»  friends  esteem  him  a  young  man  of  no  ordinary 
promise.  In  his  poems  we  do  riot,  however,  discover  any  such 
marks  of  f^eniusas  would  justify  us  in  placing  him  -on  a  level  with 
Chatterton,  Burns,  Bloomfield,  or  Kirk  \yhite.  Of  these  four  re- 
splendent names,  in  the  poetic  hemisphere,  only  Kirk  White  had  the 
benefit  of  a  classicaleducation  ;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  want 
of  it  wou?d  not  have  made  any  deduction  from  his  poetic  excellence. 
If  Mr.  Jackson  possesses  a.  genuine  taste  for  poetry,  we  do  not 
think  with  his  friends  and  patron's,  that  he  would  derive  any  impor- 
tant advantage  from  a  classical  education  ;  but  if  a  classical  educa- 
tion be  intended  to  be  subservient  to  his  taking  orders,  practising 
tuition,  or  to  any  other  means  of  gaininga  comfortable  livelihood,  we 
heartily  wish  that  he  may  receive  every  encouragement  which  is 
suited  to  his  literary  merit,  and  his  private  worth.  '  ' 

Art.  27- — Odes,  SannetSf  and  other   Poems,  by  IVilliam  Maclido- 
ivall  Tarit.     6s.     Longman.     ^808. 

TfllS  is  another  juvenile  production  ;  it  isdedicated  to  Mr.  Ros- 
coe,  and  consists-of  ode-s,  sonnets,  and  miscellaneous  poems.  Some 
of  thesonnets  are  pretty,  but  no  sensations  of  poetic  enthusiasm  will 
be  kin<!led  by  the  perusal  of  the  odes  ;  and  the  ipiscellaneous  poems 
arenotwithout  their  due^hare  of  insipidity. 

Art.  28. — The  Siller  Gim;  aVbem  in  four  "Carttos^  with   Kotes 
and  a  Glossary.  l2mo,  '4s,   "Richardson.  1808. 

THIS  poem  is  said  to  be'fonnded  on  an  ancient  Custom  in  Dum- 
fries Called  '  shooting  for  the  siller  gun,*  The  ^i\n  is  a  small  silver 
tube  like  the  barrel  of  a  j^istof,  bat  derives  gi*ea't  importance  from 
its  being  the  gift  ofJames  yl.  That  monarch  having  ordajntii  it 
as  a  prize  to  the  best  marksman  among  the  corporations  of  Dumfries. 
The  contest  was  byi  oyal  authority  IVcen^ed  to^take  place  every jear; 
Ittt  in  consec^oence  of  the  trouble  and'^spence  attending'  it  the  cus» 
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toita  has  not  been  so' ffeqaenlEly  observet!.  'Whenever  the  festival  ifc 
appointed,  the  birth-day  of  the  reignirig  sovereign  is  mvariably  cho- 
sen for  thkt  purpose.'  ■  It-was  on  One^of  (hese  occasions,  4th  June 
177(),  that  some  verses  which  formed  the  grb\mdwork  of  this  pdem 
were  composed.  The  dramatis  personce  are  s-dld  to  have  be^p  per- 
ftofns  welMcTi(5Ns'n"'At  t!)rt't  ti?ne  in  Dumflie^  afid  who  inade  a  promi- 
nent figure  in  the  festivcil.  From  theife  circumstances  and  the  un- 
couth dialect  in  which  the  poem  is  written  it  is  n(jt  liitelyto  interest 
many  readers  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed;' but  beyond  the.  Tweed' atid 

particularly  at  Dtfmfriies  it  Will  no  "ctoubt'  excitie'iriterestand  grati^ 

L     •     •<.  !    ■,,.-,,,.        ,     .     *#.*,,/■    -J    •  •         >•»}'••  y  " :     *7 

curiosity. 

Art.  29. — A  Sdecticn  of  Psalms^  adapted'to  the  S&'Cicc  of  a  PiU 
rochial  Church.     l2mo.   U.     Crosby.     180^. '^""^**"^' "^ 

.-.;>   :•.:;.  J  ;  •      i.; 

JUDICIOUSLY  selected,  and  \yell  adapted   to   the  devotional 
^music  of  a  parochial  church. 

Art.  30. — The  Eaglets  Masque,     By    Tot/i  Tit,     1  '2mo,     London. 

1808. 

THIS  will  prove  adeliciousrtreat  to  some  of  our  young  frj^mfs-;  in 
the  perusal  they  may  derive  both  pleasure  and  instruction  from  the 
very  characteristic  descriptions  with  vvhich  the  poetical  Mr.  'Jom 
Tit  has  here  presented  them  of  most  of  the  feathered  citation,  who 
were  present  at  the  grand  masquerade  which  was  giv^u  by  the  ku\g 
of  birds, 

MEDICINE. 

Art.  31. — The  Medical  Compendium,  for £ke  UseofFa7mlie8^  SfC» 
considerably  enlarged  and  improved  by  D,  Cox^  Chemist  to 
his  Majesty,     12wo.  Longman^  1808* 

THE  great  object  of  Mr.  Cox  in  publishing  this  volume,  is,  (if 
we  may  judge  from  his  fronti'^piece)  to  promote  the  sale  of  his  me- 
dicine chests.  His  compendium  then  contains  a  short  account  of 
the  drugs,  which  we  presume  are  to  be  found  in  his  chests,  and  df 
which  he  says,  *  1  do  assert,  that  all  and  every  drug  introdutfeU 
shall  be  of  the  first  quality.'  We  cannot  give  Mr.  Cox  credit  fdr 
originality  in  this  design,  and  are  inclined  10  believe  that  the  success 
of  some  others  has  prompted  him  to  this  undertaking.  However  as 
rke  device  is  harmless,  and  even  tends  to  promote  popular  knowledge 
we  cannot  object  to  it,.  Mr.  Cox's  book  will  serve  as  a  good  family 
dispensatory,  and  the  medical  information  which  is  scattered  through 
U,  will  at  least  do  no  harm  :  this  we    think  commendation  enough. 

We  ought  to  add  that  Mr.  Cox's  laboratory  is  at  Gloucester  where 
this  book  is  printed,  .    .       - 
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Art. 32. — A  Letter  on  Vaccination^  or  (heProprieti/ nf  inoeulati'ng 
Infants  for  Coxv-Pox,  considered;  addressed  to  tfune  whose  Ex» 
emple  may  influence  the  inferior  Orders,  Bj/  T,  W,  WadUyt 
Surgeon,  8vo.  Murray.  .     ,       . . 

MR.  Wadley  does  not  profess  to  advance  any  thing  novel  on  the 
Tacciive  disease  or  the  practice  of  vaccination.  But  he  seems  con- 
scientiously to  recommend  it,  from  the  successful  result  of  his  own 
experience,  having  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  and  coadjutor 
innoculated  many  hundreds,  and  not  m.et  with  an  untoward  event* 
He  therefore  considers  it  his  duty  to  recommend  the  practice  to  uni- 
versal adoption,  and  has  enforced  his  opinion  by  arguments^  whiclt 
vre  trust  witl  carry  conviction  to  every  unprejudiced  and  well  dh* 
posed  mind. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

AltT.  SS.'^Th  Lttdy^s  Economical  Assistant  ;  or^  the  Art  of  cutting 
out,  and  making  the  most  useful  Articles  of  wearing  Apparel  with" 
0ut  IVaste;  explained  hy  the  clearest  Directions ^  and  numerous 
lEngr agings f  of  appropriate  and  Tasteful  Patterns.  By  a  Lam 
dy.  Designed  for  domestic  Use.  12s.  4to,  Murray,  Fleet  Street. 
3808. 

IT  cannot  be  supposed  that  we  hoary-headed  philosophers  should 
be  sufficiently  proficients  in  the  art  of  cutting  out,  to  be  able  to  cri- 
ticise the  present  performance;  but  as  we  know  that  our  review  is 
lionoured  with  the  perusal  of  some  persons  of  the  softer  sex,we  were 
unwilling  that  the  present  performance,  which  >s  the  production  of 
a  very  sensible  matron,  should  pass  entirely  unnoticed.  These  are 
times  in  which  no  lady  n«ed  blush  to  be  an  (economist  in  cutting 
out ;  and  if  we  unsightly  reviewers  ever  took  a  wife  we  should  wish 
lier  to  be  one  who  was  a  pro^cient  in  the  art;  conscious  that  our 
fondled  bairps  would  not  then  play  before  our  door  in  garments  as 
ragged  as  colts  that  have  passed  ti^e  winter  on  a  common.  We  there- 
fore solicited  an  active,  sober,  and  judicious  housewife,  of^  our 
acquaintance  to  favour  u>  with  her  opinion  of  the  work.  That 
©pinion  is  as  follows  :  The  most  useful  part  of  these  insLtii<>lipir5  is 
that  which  tends  to  make  the  workwoman  an  adept  in  the  useful  art  of 
i^uttin^out  without  waste^-dnd  which  defines  the  exact  quantity  >vhirlj 
the  dress  or  dresses  will  take  according  to  the  width  of  :he  material 
i¥^hich  is  employed  for  the' purpose.  Single  or  married  ladies  tviW  dtx 
vf«U  to  devote  a  few  mornings  to  the  study  of  this  very  ja<lici« 
ous-book  ;  the  patterns  are  well  drawn  and  very  clearly-  and  simply 
explained.  A  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age  may  with  a  little  atitn. 
tion  perfectly  comprehend  the  essentials  in  tbeartof tultf«)g.Qut. 
|ifotbrng  requires  greater  nicety  then  child-bed  linen  making  :  and 
no  work  is  more  pleasant  to  do;  the  mind  and  the  affections  are 
charmingly  interested  whilst  the  fingers  are  employed  ih'providing 
for  iim  littl^  sehsaive  imiac^at&coui^ortable  hubdiments  ortlegant 
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decorations.  We  canngt  select  one  p^rt  of  this  liook  whicb  is  tnom 
tiseful  than  another;  the  patterns,  which  ur.e  in  twenty-seven  plates, 
ar*  all  good  and  plaiti,but  modern, neat,aml  convenient ;  and  a  good 
^vorkAvo man  will  readily  accominodate  her  sciitsars  to  the  variatioA* 
and  caprices  of  the  mode. 

Auk.  ^if^^T/ie  Cutter^  in  Jivc  Lectures  vpon  the  Art  of  cuftmg 
■Tiiehds^/AcquainittjiceSf  and  Relations.  Ss,     I.  Carpenter.  18U«, 

THE  contents  of  this  book  are  divided  into  five  lectures  :  1st. 
The  introductions  and  , definitions.  2jid,  Art  of  c«/^??/i^  acquaint-^ 
ances.  Sd,  Art  kA  cutting  friends.  4th.  Art  of  art  ting  relations.  5rh. 
Ffrst  lineb  for  the  ladies.  In  these  lectures  are  »mpie  instructions, 
with  theit  proper  phrases,  such  as  the  cut  puignant,  the  cut  tlirecl^ 
and  the  dead  cut,^c.  We  opened  this  book  with  the  hopeof  boiii^ 
entertained  with  something  very  gay,  lively,  and  smwrt  on  the 
present  modern  manners;  but  we  were  obliged  to  lay  down  the  book, 
wearied  by  the  tediousness  with  which  it  must  affect  all  viho  at- 
tempt a  perusal.  The  iustructi«>ns  are  so  destitute  of  sprighrliiii.'Ss  or 
wit  that  it  is  ditTicult  to  pick  out  a  paragraph  which  is  worthy  of  at- 
tention. In  describing  the  various  methods  of  cutting  we  eactiacl 
the  following  as  one  of  the  best.  *  From  what  has  been  »aid  it  will 
ke  easily  understood,  thni  the  c«^^cr  signifies  ^hc  agent,  or  inflirtof 
ofacu^;  and  that  by  tne  cuttee  is  meant  he,  on  whom  the  cut  is 
made.  Adeodeut,  or  \o  cut  dead,  is  itiat  most  tflfectual  meihoii  of 
cuttingt  whiCh  cann  I  f-iil  tomnke  the  cuttee  perfectly  sensible  of  it; 
ai  Jur  instance  io  staie  hunfull  in  the  fact,  -with  a  look  partuking  uf 
tHcl'Jfeteiice  uud  cr,uttmpt,  and,  us  he  approaches  with  a  counfe/unne  of 
conxiliating  humility^  to  turn  on  t/our  htel  and  aetk  for  atnustment  tm 
the  other  side  of  the  way%  or  to  pass  him  without  so  mwch  as  a  no4 
of  recognization.*  Five  coloured  prints  adorn  the  woik  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  different  kinds  of  ni^»  to  be  practised,  and  if  tha 
set  study  of  them  can  give  our  readers  the  smallest  satisfaction  or 
amuse  them  for  five  minutes, we  must  own  that  they  are  much  moi^ 
£db^  to  be  pleased  than  our$&lvx.'s« 

AnT.  35. — Aniiquiti/y  aFttrce,  in  tiso  Jets.     Reyndl.     1808. 

THE  peculiarities  of  an  antiquary  afford  cOrtsMerabliB  room  for, 

ridicule;  but  we  fear  that  the  author  has  not  made  the  most  of 
his  subject;  at  least  we  have  found  nothing  to  relax  the  gravity  of 
x)ur  muscles  during  iht^  perusal.  Perhaps  the  author  wi^l  reto^ 
*— that  is  not  the  fault  of  my  wit,  but  of  your  gravity. 


Art.  36.— T/ifi  Royal  Legend:  d  Tale,     lltno.  5s.    Eil^ngh*^"' 
Wilson.     1808.  ■ 

IN  thi^  legend  many  shafts  are  aimed   against  the  character  of  a 
certain  ill^btrious  priDce  >  JWi  *fap«gb:lhcyTttay  hkv'e  been  dippej 
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in  gall,  they  are  shot  with  a  feeble  arm  ;  and  the  virtues  of  the  great 
personage  to  whom  we  alludt',  are  made  of  too  stubborn  stuff  to  be 
pierced  even  by  the  slanders  of  a  more  able  calumniator.  We  must 
however  express  our  abhorrence  of  any  attempt  to  debase  exalted 
characters  by  anonymous  defamation. 

iiiRT.  37. — British  Chronology  ;  or  a  Catalogue  of  Monarchic 
from  the  Invasion  of  Julius  Ceesar,  to  the  Conquest  of  William 
Duke  of  Normamli/ ;  to  which  are  added  Chronological  Tables 
of  English  Hi&tori/^  from  the  Conquest  to  the  present  Reign^ 
calculated  to  afford  Assistance  to  ^oung  Students  of  either 
Sexy  who  are  desirous  of  attaining  a  Knowledge  of  the  Annals, 
of  their  Country.  By  the  Bev.  George  Whiiakery  A.M\  Do- 
mestic Chaplain  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdozane^   and  Jiflasier  of 

,  the  Grammar  School  in  Southampton,     l^rno.     Law.     1808. 

THE  object  is  explained  in  the  ti;le,  and  we  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  the  execution. 

Art.  38. — Mghinges    Historiques    et   Literaires,    par    F,   L. 
Bamel.     Svo,     Symonds.     1808. 

THIS  Melange,  orRecueil  of  history  and  literature  is  in  no  re- 
ject inferior,  and  in  many  superior,  to  the  other  numerous  works  of 
the  same  nature,  which  have  of  late  years  issued  in  loads  from  the 
groaning  printing  offices  of  this  town  ;  we  therefore  recommend 
it  to  the  perusal  of  the  }  oung  masters  and  misses  of  the  fashionable' 
schools  of  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity,  where  the  study  of  the 
French  language  constitutes  a  principal  part  o'\  modern  educa- 
tion. 


List  of  j^r ticks,  which,  with  many  others,  will  appear  in  the 
next  Number  of  the  Critical  Beview. 

Zouch's  Memoirs  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

Account  of  Jamaica  by  a  Gentleman. 

Translation  of  Boileaw's  Satires, 

!]?auche-Boree's  Accounts  of  Pichegru  and  Moreau. 

Boyer  on  the  Bones. 

Macgili's  Travels  in  Turkey. 

Jervis's  Standard  of  the  English  Constitution. 

Kett  Smith's  Narrative  of  Major  Andre. 

Ti<^he's  Plants,  a  Poem. 

Williamson's  Mathematics. 


The  Appendix  to  vol.  XIV.  of  the  Critical  Review,  containing  various 
articles  of  Foreign  Literature,  with  a  Digest  of  Literature  and  Politics  tor 
the  last  four  months,  will  appear  on  the  1st  of  next  montli . 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS.  ^ 

The  inaecuracies  to  which  Mr.  f  iraraous  refers,  "were  owing  to  the 
precipitation  of  the  press. 
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ART.l.-^Histoire  Critique  de  la  RepubJique  Romaiuc,  3^c. 

A  Critical  History  of  the  Roman  Republic,  in  which  Work 
it  is  proposed  to  destroy  the  inveterate  PrejndiceSy  with 
respect  to  the  History  of  the  Jirst  Jges  of  the  Republic  ; 
the  Morality  of  the  Romans,  their  f^irtues,  their  external 
Policy,  their  Constitution,  and  the  Character  of  their  ce- 
lebrated Men.  By  Peter  Charles  Levesque,  Member  of 
file  Institute  and  of  the  Legion  of  honor.  Professor  of  Mo-, 
rality  and  History  in  the  College  of  France.  3  vols.  Sfo. 
Paris.      1807. 

THERE  is  nothing  perhaps  which  has  so  great  an  influence 
both  on  the  improvement  of  individual  intellect  and  on  the  ge- 
neral interests  of  truth,  as  the  sober  exercise  and  proper  regula- 
tion of  the  faculty  of  ^0 a/; ^iwg.  If  lightly  employed,  and  injudi- 
ciously directed,  it  involves  us  in  infinite  embarrassment,  im- 
becility, and  misery.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  indu- 
ced by  indolence  or  timidity  to  stifle  the  freedom  of  its  opera- 
tions, and  bury  one  of  our  most  important  talents  in  fruitless 
inactivity,  the  understanding  will  gradually  forfeit  all  its  vi- 
gor and  originality,  and  our  noblest  powels  will  be  overwhelm- 
ed by  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  unquestioned  authoritv,  and 
unexamined  prejudice. 

Of  these  two  dangers  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  latter  is  the 
most  formidable  ;  it  is  certainly  by  far  the  most  frequent.— 
We  laugh  indeed  at  the  child,  orthe  rustic,  vho  professes  his' 
implicit  belief  of  preposterous  facts,  because'  he  has  seen  them 
printed  in  a  book  :  but  arc  we  sure  that  the  convictions  of  the 
scholar  and  the  statesman  are  always  founded  on  a  surer  basis  ? 
App.  Vol.  14.  G  g 
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Is  any  thing  more  common  than  to  observe  that  facts  are  not 
only  admitted  to  be  true  as  facts,  but  are  relied  on  as  the  guides 
of  future  conduct,  merely  because  they  form  apart  o^  history  ? 
And  what  is  history  ?  -Not  indeed,  as  Voltaire  rashly  defined 
it,  **  a  romance,  which  is  believed  ;'*  tuch  general  and  indis- 
criminate censures  are  as  hostile  to  truth,  and  as  revolting  to 
philosophy,  as  the  undistinguishing  admissions  of  weak  credu- 
lity ;  bu' history  is  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  facts  de- 
pending on  the  testimony  of  men,  and  consequently  more  or 
less  entitled  to  credit  according  to  their  means  of  information, 
and  their  willingness  to  speak  the  truth.  If  recurrence  were 
more  frequently  had  to  this  simple  definition,  we  should  at 
least  learn  to  postpone  our  decisions  on  facts  to  an  examination 
of  evidence,  and  probably  might  be  led  to  believe  that  the  com- 
mon argument  in  favor  of  their  truth  **  that  they  form  a  part 
of  history  "  is  al  -ost  as  much  a  cause  of  suspicion  as  a  ground 
of  implicit  confidence. 

Among  those  who  have  attempted  to  teach  men  to  think  for 
themselves,  by  a  bold  attack  on  established  errors,  M.  Le- 
vesque  holds  a  distinguished  rank.  His  enterprise  is  hardy  and 
difficult,  in  proportion  as  the  common  history  of  Rome  has  been 
long  and  universally  accepted,  devoutly  believed,  and  ardently 
admired.  The  historical  facts  which  first  become  familiar  to 
our  understanding,  the  deeds  of  valor  and  generosity  which 
earliest  warm  our  hearts,  the  examples  of  honor,  patriotism 
and  friendship,  which  first  form  our  little  code  of  morality, 
are  drawn  from  the  Roman  r^'public.  It  has  been  canonized 
for  ages  by  sentiments  approaching  adoration  ;  and  we  cannot 
help  considering  the  present  author  in  the  light  of  Tin  avvocat9 
del  diavoio,  who  now  questions  its  title  to  the  honor  and  ap- 
plause it  has  so  long  commanded.  He  aspires  indeed  to  the 
character  of  a  judge  ;  but  he  is  far  indeed  from  the  grave  mo- 
deration and  impartiality  which  authorise  a  solemn  decision  of 
the  cause,  though  his  address,  his  acuteness,  his  various 
knowledge  and  versatile  talents,  qualify  him  to  throw  great 
light  on  every  part  of  it.  He  is  an  excellent  counsel,  and  that 
love  of  system,  of  which  it  is  peculiarly  necessary  to  divest  our- 
selves when  we  wish  to  pronounce  with  fairness,  brings  to  our 
view  many  important  observations  which  might  have  escaped 
a  more  calm  enquiry.  He  comments  on  the  probability  of  par- 
ticular facts,  and  the  consistency  of  the  entire  narrative  ;  con- 
fronts the  witnesses,  exposes  their  contradictions,  attacks  their 
credit,  or  denies  their  sources  of  information.  And  the  mor- 
tifying result  of  his  argument  is  that  the  boasted  virtues  of  the 
Romans  are  all  traced  to  a  period  so  little  known  and  so  ob* 
scurely  recorded,  as  almost  to  deserve  the  epithet  of  fabulous, 
while  the  ages,  of  which  an  accursite  and  credible  narrative  has 
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cached  us,  are  distinguished  by  corruption,  tyranny,  cruelty, 
every  thing  that  is  mischievous  in  politics,  and  disgraceful  in 
manners. 

With  respect  to  the  witnesses,  it  would  be  unjust  to  con* 
ceal  that  they  do  not  suffer  materially  from  his  cross-examina- 
tion. Livy  in  particular,  though  he,  like  M.  Levesque, 
thought  it  right  to  preserve  all  that  was  reported  of  the  early 
ages  of  Rome,  is  so  far  from  stating  them  as  certain  facts,  that  he 
frequently  pauses  to  express  his  doubts,  often  laments  the  de* 
ficiency  of  details,  and  the  want  of  authority.  He  goes  farther. 
In  summing  up  the  facts  related  in  the  five  first  books  of  his  im- 
mortal work,  he  throws  a  doubt  on  the  whole  recital,  from  the 
defective  manner  in  which  all  the  records  had  been  preserved. 
He  frankly  acknowledges  them  to  be  obscure  from  extreme  an- 
tiquity ;  and  hardly  discernible  from  so  great  a  distance  as  that 
at  which  he  wrote,  and  adds  another  important  cause  of  their 
uncertainty,  the  want  of  letters,  the  only  sure  guardian  of  tho 
memory  of  events*.  This  important  observation,  which  is 
alone  sufficient  to  rescue  the  discernment  of  the  great  historian 
from  the  stigma  cast  on  it  by  the  character  of  many  facts  related 
by  him,  may  be  considered  as  the  germ  of  the  work  before  us ; 
and  if  modern  cornpilers  had  reported  the  statements  of  Livy 
with  the  same  diffidence  with  which  he  made  them,  tiiere 
would  have  been  littl<5  room  for  historic  doubts  on  the  early 
ages  of  this  illustrious  people.  The  good  sense,  however,  of  the 
following  passage,  and  its  application  to  the  chronicles  of 
other  nations  will  plead  our  excuse  for  laying  it  entire  be* 
fore  our  readers.     Preface,  p.  ii. 

*  To  establish  the  degree  of  confidence,  which  ought  to  be  grant- 
ed to  the  history  of  an  antient  people,  we  should  inquire  if  thry 
were  in  the  familiar  use  of  writing,  or  if  on  the  contrary  they  ha«  on- 
ly slow  an. I  difficult  processes  for  tracing  their  ideas,  or  were  e\eil 
unacquainted  with  any.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  history,  for  a  peo- 
ple, which  cannot  write  j  there  is  nothing  but  tradition,  and  the 
character  of  all  tradition  is  to  change  in  passing  from  niuuth  to 
mouth,  and  from  age  to  age  ;  to  confound  names,  times,  places, 
circumstances;  to  be  incessantly  overloaded  with  tew  elements; 
to  lose  all  those,  which  formed  its  origin,  and  in  the  efid  to  be  no 
more  the  same.  Such  is  the  fund  of  the  hibtory  of  every  time,  in 
which  there  was  no  writing. 


*  Quae  at  conditi  urbe  Roma  ad  captam  eandem  urbeni,  Romani  sub  regibus  pri* 
mum,  consulibus  deinde  acdictatoribus,(lecemvirisque  ac  tribunis  consularibus  ge§- 
sere  foris  bella,  domi  seditiones,quinquelibrlsexposui;  reSfCunivtlusfatenimia  ob  cu* 
ras,velut  qu^magno  ex  intcrv  alio  loci  v'viccernunt'ir;  tum,quodperiara  pereadem  rem* 
pora  Uteres fuercy  ttna  cmtodiafidelis  memona  rerum  gestaium  :  &  quod  etian.si  qital 
inpontificutn  aliisquepublicis  pri\atisque  eraut  monumeuti.s,  ingt^si  urb*;  |4e« 
rsque  uit«ri«re.    Tit.  Liv.  ),  6,  c*  1. 

G  gi 
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*  The  Greeks,  the  first  people  in  Europe  who  were  raisc(l  Jo  a 
high  point  of  civilization,  for  a  longtime  made  little  u^e  of  writing; 
or  rather,  they  were  long  ignorant  of  writing,  and  understood  only 
the  art  of  inscribing  on  stone,  on  wood,  on  lend.  In  consequence, 
continued  and  detailed  history  began  with  them  very  late, — about 
thfl  time  of  the  Median  wars.  They  put  into  verse  all  of  which  they 
wished  to  preserve  the  remembrance,  to  aid  the  memory  by  rhithm 
and  metre.  Their  laws  were  in  verse,  and  even  inverse  that  was 
sung;  their  morality  was  versified,  and  it  was  Ic^s  presu(nptuous  but 
wiserthan  that  which  afterwards  the  philosophers  established  ;  their 
histories  were  poems,  and  it  was  from  these  poems  that  historians 
spoke  of  antienl  events, 

*  The  origin  of  wooden  taUets  plaistered  wirh  wax  cannot  be 
determined  :  they  were  little  fitted  to  receive  works  of  any  extent, 
and  still  less  so  to  ensure  their  preservation  ;  and  the  process  by 
which  characters  were  traced  upon  them  by  the  aid  of  ^  sharp  ux" 
strumcnt,  was  rather  engraving  than  writing  properly  so  called. 
When  the  Greeks  had  at  last  discovered  a  licjuor  proper  for  tracing 
characters,  they  still  were  long  befi>re  they  procured  a  substance 
capable  of  commodiously  receiving  its  marks,  and  contented  them- 
selves  with  roiled  skins,  which  they  called  diphtheric.  Herod()tus 
informs  us  thatthcseskins  were  in  use  before  his  time,  and  that  when 
he  wrote,  they  had  been  long  abandoned,  and  the  papyrus  preferred. 
This  was  the  only  convenient  substa'nce  for  receiving  writing  known 
to  the  antients,  till  the  invention  of  parchment. 

*  But  the  Greeks  could  not  have  been  acquainted  with  it,  so  long 
as  the  inhospitable  Egyptians  rigorously  excluded  foreigners  from 
their  country,  and  refused  all  commerce  with  them.  At  length 
Psammetichus  acquired  the  dominion  of  Egypt  by  the  assistance  of 
some  Ionian  and  Carian  pirates  driven  by  the  wtather.  His  bene- 
fus  fixed  these  strangers  with  him  ;  and  he  opened  the  entrance  of 
his  empire  to  all  those  Greeks  whom  the  example  of  their  good  for- 
tune might  attract.  Commerce  was  then  established  between  the  tw-o 
nations. 

*  One  may  believe  that  the  papyrus  was  not  one  of  the  first  arti- 
cles that  occupied  the  Grecian  merchants.  Some  time  must  have 
passed   before    they   had    occasion   to  be  acquainted  with    it,    still 

,  more,  before  they  could  wish  to  be  charged  with,  it.  Before  this 
mcrchandrse  could  excite  their  attention,  some  curious  inen,  with 
minds  superior  to  the  age  they  lived  in,  must  have  gone  into  Egypt, 
This  happened  about  the  srxth  century  before  our  aera.  Thales, 
Solon,  ^;ther  Greeks,  whose  names  are  less  famous,  went  thither  to 
seek  more  knowledge  than  they  could  as  yet  find  in  their  own  coun- 
try, or  ratherto  corrupt,  by  the  false  lights  of  Egyptian  science,  that 
purer  light  which  Homer  and  Hesiod  had  displayed  in  Greece.  It 
wjis  not  till  this  epoch  that  works  began  to  be  composed  in  prose, 
because  there  was  no  longer  the  same  necessity  to  afford  to  ihe.  me- 
mory the  aid  of  metre.  It  was  then  that  Pherecydes,  the  master 
ol  Pythagoras,  first  wrote  in  prose  on  subjects  of  philosophy  ;  that 
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Cadmus  of  Miletus  and  Acusilaus  of  Argos  first  gav«  the  example 
of  not  enslaving  history  by  the  incumbrance  of  versification;  andthat 
Pisistratus  caused  the  writings  of  Homer,  before  dispersed,  to  be  col- 
lected. Possibly  they  then  first  became  continued  works,  and  weie 
then  perhapS'Z^TiV^fff,  for  the  first  time  ; — an  opinion,  which  at  first 
seems  paradoxical,  but  on  fuller  examination  appears  highly  pro- 
bable. 

*  Three  centuries  rolled  away  before  this  discovery  reached  the 
Ptomans,  who  had  no  communication  with  the  Greeks  till  near  the 
time  of  the  expedition  ofPyrrhus  in  Italy.  They  had  first  graven 
written  characters  on  paiinels  of  oak,  they  afterwards  engraved  them 
oa  tables  of  copper,  they  painted  them  on  leather,  at  length,  they 
bethought  themselves  of  writing  on  linen.  But  people  write  very  lit- 
tle, when  they  have  only  such  inconvenient  methods  of  writing.  It 
appears  then  that  they  had  on]y  fasti,  in  which  they  recorded  the 
names  of  the  magistrates  fer  the  year,  and  apparently  the  principal 
facts  which  had  occurred  during  th«.ir  magistracy.' 

He  ther^goes  on'to  observe  that  even  if  these  anticnt  an- 
nals were  much  more  detailed  than  the  state  of  writing  makes 
it  probable  they  viere,  the  Gallic  conflagration  had  swept  away 
almost  all  mo  umerits,  whether  of  a  public  or  private  nature. 
What  memorial  then  could  remain  at  theearliest  period  of  writ- 
ing history,  of  the  infancy  of  the  republic,  and  still  more  of 
the  kingly  government  ?  ^ 

In  this  manner  M.  Levesque^as  confirmed  and   expanded 
the  observation  of  Liyy.     Nothing  can  be  more  ingenious,  or, 
in  our  own  opinion,  more  satisfactory  ;  but  let  it  be  remember- 
ed that  the    observation  proceeds  originally  from   Livy.   '  It 
certainly  affords  a  fair  ground  for  disputing  every  part  of  the 
early  history  of  Rome,  which  is  highly  improbable  in  itself,  or 
inconsistent  with  facts  better  authenticated.     Some   facts  of  a 
public  nature,  as  treaties,  decrees,  &c.  are  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  doubt,  by  having  been  recorded  on  brass  at  the   time, 
and  found  so  preserved  in  subsequent  ages.     But  those  readers 
who  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  turning  their  minds  to  such 
enquiries  will  be  astonished  to  see  how  many  facts,  long  uncon- 
troverted  and  unsuspected,  are  placed  in  a  very  doubtful  light, 
and  how  many  are  proved  to  be   absolutely   incredible.     We 
are  under  some  difficulty  in  forming  a  selection,  because  the  re- 
marks  are  in  a  great  degree  connected  with  minute  facts  and 
uninteresting  details  :  besides,  the  same  want  of  authentic  in- 
formation, which  leads  our  authortoquestion  the  received  ac- 
count, necessarily  prevents  his  substituting  any  other.     It  may 
be  sufficient  to  observe  thatall^the  particulars  of  the  history  of 
Rome  under  her  kings  are  considered  as  unworthy  of  credit,  not 
only  from  the  marvellous  recitals,  which  are  connected    with 
it,  and  fairly  bring  the  whole  into  disrepute,  but  from -many 
apparent  contradictions  on  the  very  face  of  the  rclatiun;    The 
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author  does  not  agree  with  those  who  think  the^duration  of  the 
rtionarchy  shorter  bv  acentury  than  it  is  represented  in  the  orli* 
nar  chronologies, though  he  strongly  exposes  the  improbability 
of  seven  succes  ive  reigns  in  an  elective  monarchy  extending  to 
the  period  of  270  years  :  on  the  contrary  he  appears  to  be  of 
opinion  that  (he  foundation  of  the  city  should  be  referred  to  a 
inuch  earlier  period,  in  oiderto  account  for  that  perfection  in 
the  arts,  which  some  of  the  publicwvorks  of  thai  epoch  prove 
to  have  been  attained,  but  which  was  certainly  lost  in  the  first 
agesof  the  commonwealth* 

The  invasion  of  the  Gauls  in  the  year  A.  U.  C.  363,  is  rela- 
ted at  large — the  defenceot  Clusium  by  the  Fabii,  the  defeat 
of  the  Romans  near  the  Allia,  the  consequent  desertion  of  the 
city,  the  stern  immobil  ty  of  the  senators,  waiiing  to  be  mur- 
dered at  their  doors  in  their  robes  of  dignity,  and  at  first  mista* 
ken  for  the  im.^ges  of  divinities  by  the  barbarous  foe,  by  whom 
they  were  afterwards  massacred,  the  general  resort  to  the 
Capitol,  to  which  the  enemy  find  access  by  tracing  the  steps  of 
.a  young  messenger  to  Camillus,  the  seasonable  alarm  giv-r 
en  by  the  consecrated  geese  of  Juno,  the  sale  of  the  city  for  a 
certain  weight  of  }:old  by  Brennus,  who  would  have  cheated 
the  purchasers  by  a  false -balance,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Gauls  at  that  critical  moment  by  the  arrival  of  iheir  fugitive 
army,  —all  these  extraordinary  events  are  faithfully  copied 
from  the  fiUh  bock  of  Livy.  When  ihe  narrative  is  finished| 
the  critic  proceeds  to  oDserve  upon  it,  vol.  i.  p.  281. 

*  On.e  is  stopped  by  improbabililies  at  every  part  of  the  relation, 
*raking  each  /circuiiistance  separately,  one  might  defend  it,  and 
present  it  as  on,e  of  those  facts  which  are  out  of  the  con)mon  order 
of  things,  hut  yet  are  not  impossible  ;  but  al!  together  are  out  of 
the  class  o\  events  of  which  criticism  can  admit  the  exi^^tence,  an(| 
|)(long  to  that  of  fables  inspired  at  once  by  superstition  and  national 
vanity. 

*  from  the  commencement  of  the  recital,  I  think  I  can  perceive 
anachronisms  in  maumrs.  Doubtless  the  Romans,  vvhien  conquer- 
ors ofPyrrhus  and  the  Carthaginians,  might  conceive  so  high  an 
Opinion  of  themselves  as  to  believe  that  every  thinw  ought  to  obey 
their  voice:  doubtless,  (»ne  of  their  ambassadors  might  then  inclose 
the  king  of  Syria  in  a  circle,  and  forbid  him  to  quit  it  till  he  had 
given  him  an  answer^  But  how  could  the  three  jF'ai)ii,young  and  im- 
prudent as  they  might  be,suppose  that  a  powerful  army  of  the  Gauls 
would  obey  their  first  orders  ?  Could  such  a  presumption  enter  in- 
to th  *  character  of  a  people,  who  had  indeed  been  powerful  under 
their  kings,  but  who,  since  their  expulsion,  had  only  conquered 
jome  uf  their  neighbours,  and  which  had  just  employed  ten  years 
jui  the^ege  of  a  town,  that  had  easily  been  taken  in  the  time  of  ib(p 
piptiartk/. 
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*•  Another  fault  against  the  observation  of  manners,  is  the  sup- 
j30sition  that  all  the  oid  s**nators  expected  to  bend  the  anger  of  the 
gods,  by  d^'voiing  themselves  to  death,  and  that  siting  nionoiilesi 
on  their  curule  chairs,  they  waited  for  the  blow  that  was  aboui  to 
strike  them.  This  self  devotion  is  not  in  the  character  of  their  age. 
Superstition,  and  oven  patriotism,  which  sometimes  degenerates  in- 
to superstition,  may  introduce  enthusiasm  into  a  few  ardent  headS| 
but  not  into  a  great  number^)f  heads  cooled   by  old  age. 

*'  Can  Wf  believe  that  the  Gauls,  ignorant  as  we  must  suppose 
them,  could  at  first  have  mistaken  these  senators  for  statues  of  the 
divinities  }  Could  those  old  men,  in  their  immoveable  state, 
repress  even  the  moti(m  of  the  breath,  and  that  of  the  eyelids  ? 
Piutarch  here  abandons  Livy,  and  contents  himself  with  saying 
that  they  regarded  these  motionless  senators  as  superior  men. 
£ut  since  all  that  remained  in  Rome  received  death  on  that  day  of 
blood,  how  tan  it  he  known  that  it  was  the  senator  Papyrius,  who 
firsprritated  the  enemy,  by  striking  a  disrespectful  Gaul  ?  Plu- 
tarch might  as  well  have  declined  to  copy  Livy  in  this  instance 
also. 

*  The  footsteps  of  the  young  Pontius  indicated  to  the  Gauls  the 
road  which  he  had  passed,  and  taught  them  to  follow  in  their  turn. 
They  di(i  not  watJt  this  instruction  :  for  Livy,  whom  Plutarch  has 
had  the  prudence  not  t(»  translate  in  this  place,  relates  that  after  the 
Voyage  of  Pontius,  C.  Fabius  Dorso  had  descended  from  the  Capitol 
to  (..ffer'a  sacrifice  on  the  Quirinal  hill,  and  dressed  in  sacerdotal 
Tobes  and  bearing  the  sacred  thingsin  his  hand,  he  passed  through 
the  midst  of  the  Gallic  guards.—  As  this  pious  voyage  was  made  in 
open  day,  they  niioht  observe  the  road    taken  by  the  ponliflr. 

*  Lastly,  the  Gauls  mounted  in  the  night  time.  We  are  told 
that  the  sentinels  did  not  hear  them,  and  that  the  very  dogs  were 
mute.  'I'he  geese  consecrated  to  Juno  betrayed  them  by  their  cries, 
end  the  fl^pijing  ot  their  wings.  In  this  event  we  discover  a  mira- 
cle :  the  goddess  chose  to  reward  the  piety  of  the  Romans,  who,  in 
the  horror  of  lamine,  devoutly  nourished  her  geese,  instead  of  eat- 
JHg  them. 

*  I  will  not  raise  any  doubt  on  the  capitulation  made  with  Bren- 
tius,  nor  even  as  to  the  gold  which  they  consented  to  pay  him,  par- 
ticularly if  we  re«luce  the  quantity. — 1  will  admit  that  the  sword  was 
thrown  in,  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  bason  :  it  is  a  trait  of  Gal- 
lic gaiety,  of  which  that  La  Hire  would  have  been  capable,  who 
said  that  if  God  had  been  a  gen'd'arme,  he  would  have  been  a  plun* 
derer.  The  phrase  "  vae  victis'* — woe  to  the  conquered,  is  preg* 
nant  with  meaning  and  inspired  by  the  circumstances,* 

• 
After  remarking  the  improbability  of  the  too  seasonable  ar- 
rival of  Camillas  at  the  very  crisis  of  his  country's  destiny,  he 
thus  sums  up  his  opinion  on  the  whole  account,  p.  287. 

*  The  Gauls  took  Rome,  and  yetired  by  capitulation  ;  this  can- 
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l^Ot  be  doubted.  It  is  too  great  an  event  not  to  have  left  deep  tra* 
ceS,  and  tradition  would  be  suflRcient  to  preserve  the  reraembranGC 
of  it.  All  the  rest  is  a  Table,  founded  partly  on  uncertain  tradi- 
tions, and  partly  invented  by  the  patricians.* 

The  above  passage  is  a  fair  spec?menof  our  author's  style  of 
argument  and  observation.  It  shews  him  as  he  often  appears 
to  be,  disposed  to  push  his  reasoning  to  an  extreme,  and  some- 
times to  weaken  a  point,  by  labouring  it  too  much.  The  re- 
mark which  we  have  printed  in  italics  is  quite  sufficient  to  dis- 
prove the  incredible  story  of  the  senators  who  waited  to  be 
|)utchercd,  and  the  other  arguments  are  as  superfluous  as  were 
the  ninety-nine  remaining  reasons  of  the  officer  for  not  doing 
"what  he  was  required,  when  he  had  set  out  with  declaring  it 
impossible. — We  also  see  In  this  extract  a  disposition  to  flatter 
the  ruling  power  in  France,  and  keep  the  public  opinion  at- 
tached to  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  by  observing 
that  the  republic  was  a  much  less  iorniidablti  power  than  the 
monarchy  had  been.  And  we  may  perceive  a  still  more  direct 
mode  of  pleasing  the  vanity  of  his  countrymen,  in  the  eulogies 
which  are  here  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  work,  most  la- 
vishly bestowed  on  their  Gallic  ancestors.  And  an  opportuni- 
ty is  afforded  us  of  pointing  out  that,  though  the  Gauls  are  de- 
cidedly the  favourites  of  our  author,  yet  there  is  a  general 
disposition  to  embrace  the  cause  of  every  nation  and  every  ar- 
my, which  is  at  any  time  arrayed  against  the  power  of  Rome. 
The  name  of  Brtimus  is  supposed  to  be  a  generic  term  for  a 
captain,  and  not  the  name  of  an  individual,  otherwise  the  vic- 
torious chief,  who  is  so  designated  by  the  Roman  wi  iters, 
would  probably  have  been  the'prominenthero  of  these  volumes  : 
but  Hannibal,  Viriatus,  Spnrtacus,  all  in  short  who  are 
found  in  arms  resisting  the  republic,  are  mentioned  with  a  de- 
gree of  esteem  and  partiality,  for  which  they  appear  to  be  less 
indebted  to  their  respective  merits,  than  to  the  aversion  enter- 
tained by  the  historian  against  their  haughty  {ot. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  second  Punic  war,  we  find 
the  evidence  clearer,  and  the  narration  more  intelligible.  The 
questionable  reports  which  were  inserted  in  it  by  the  pride  of 
Rome  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  general  mass  of  events, 
and  the  '  sage  Polybius'  will  always  secure  us  from  serious 
error.  The  whole  series  of  events  from  this  period  to  that  of 
the  civil  wars  is  related  in  the  present  work  with  equal  spirit 
and  judgment  ;  and  few  portions  of  history  are  more  abundant 
in  entertainment,  interest,  and  instruction.  The  character  of 
the  Carthaginian  C(jmmonwealth  is  successfully  vindicated 
from  many  of  the  dreadful  imputations  cast- on  it  by  the  Roman 
|iistonans,  fiom  whom  alone  we  have  taken  our  reports  of.that 
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powerful  adversary.  The  progref^s  of  Hannibal  is  traced  with 
the  most  partial  admiration,  and  we  cannot  forbear  transcribing 
the  observations  on  the  battle  of  Cannae,  for  the  sake  of  the 
curious,  though  endless,  speculations,  to  which  it  naturall/ 
gives  birth.     Vol.  ii'.  p.  ii6. 

*  After  the  battle,  Maharbal  said  to  him,  **  Do  you  know  what 
you  have  gained  f  In  five  days,  you  will  sup  at  the  capitol.  Go 
with  the  cavalry,  and  arrive,  before  you  are  known  to  be  on  the 
inarch."  Hannibal  praised  the  counsel  of  Maharbal,  but  addecl 
that  it  required  tiune  to  reflect  on  it.  Maharbal  replied,  *'  Ihe 
gods  have  not  given  every  thing  to  all  men.  You,  Hannibal^ 
knuw  how  to  conquer,  but  not  how  to  take  advantnge  of  a  victo- 
ry." 

'  Poiybius  says  that  on  hearing  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Cannse,  t1i« 
Romans  themselves  thought  their  power  destroyed,  and  that,  in 
their  consternation,  they  expected   Hannibal  every  moment. 

*  If  then  he  had  arrived  at  the  same  time  with  the  dreadful  report, 
before  the  senate  had  had  time  to  deliberate,  at  the  time  whea 
the  citizens  wished  to  fly,  and  it  was  necessary  to  place  guards  at  the 
gates  to  prevent  their  departure;  it  he  had  shewn  himscii:'  at  the 
gates  of  Rome,  when  she  heard  that  she  had  no  longer  an  army, 
who  can  believe  that  those  gates  would  have  been  shut  against  him  ? 
Who  could  have  prevented  his  entrance  ?  Would  it  be  prevented  by 
those  old  men  who  compostfd  the  senate,  who  would  have  had  no 
time  for  concert,  or  union  of  counsel  ?  Or  by  the  people  without 
chiefs,  without  arms,  and  plunged  in  depression  f — And  il  liaiimbal 
had  once  been  master  of  Rome,  who  could  have  chased  hiin  tr(»Hi 
it,  when  he  had  dispersed  the  senators  :  when  the  piquets  h.id  nivested 
the  forum,  and  prevented  the  assembling  of  the  people;  when  the 
least  project  of  insurrection  would  have  been  punished  with  death; 
yi^hen  the  allies  would  have  declared  for  the  conqutror  ;  when  the 
majority  of  them,  knowing  the  weight  of  the  Roman  yoke,  and  not 
yet  knowing  that  of  Carthage,  would  have  thought  ttieir  liberty  re- 
covered? Astonishment  would  have  begun  the  work  ;  the  p(»linc 
caresses  of  Hannibal  would  have  completed  it;  time  would  have 
jConsolidated  it,  if  the  conquerors  had  acted  with  prudence.  We 
may  believe  then  that  Maharbal  was  not  mistaktn,  and  that  Hanni- 
bal knew  no:  how  to  Itike  advantage  of  victory.  Whatever  n»ay  be 
said  of  the  great  character  of  the  Romans,  thf  people  are  every  where 
the  same  ;  conjunctures  only  make  the  difference.  They  are  haugh- 
ty, when  circumstances  gave  them  a  great  idea  of  their  power  and  in- 
spire them  with  enthusiasm  :  they  are  base,  when  circumstances 
only  leave  them  the  impression  of  their  weukness.  Florus  perhaps 
has  only  transmitted  to  us  the  opinion  of  the  most  judicious  Uomans, 
when  he  has  not  feared  to  nffirni,  with-')ut  ariy  hesitation,  that  the 
day  of  Cannie  would  have  been  the  hist  of  Rome,  \i  Hannibal  had 
Understood  how  to  take  advantage  of  victory,  as  well  as  how  to  con- 
quer. Liyy  had  also  said  that  it  was  generally  believed  that  the 
delay  of  a  single  day  had  saved  the  republic.——^*  The  Roman 
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name  woirid  perhaps  have  ceased  to  be.  Italy,  divided  info  small 
atates.  would  mrhavt  been  one  power,  or.  united  under  the  denojni* 
na' ion  of  Carthage,  it  would  have  become  a  Ctfihaginian  pnwer,ttnd 
the  whole  history  of  hurope,  from  thaf  epoch  to  our  own  times,  would 
have  been  ver}'  difl'eient  horn  what  it  is.  Perhaps  this  part  of  the 
wor  d  would  not  yet  have  been  civilised  ;  perhaps  its  civilisation, 
its  sciences,  and  its  arts  would  have  been  different  ;  for  it  received 
every  thin";  origi'ially  from  the  Romans;  who  had  received  every 
thing  from  'he  Greeks.* 

This  concluding  sentence,  is  considerably  at  variance  with  an 
opinion  which  is  elsewhere  cxpiessed  by  the  author,  of  the  high 
decree  of  civilization  which  the  rival  people  had  attained  at  the 
ti  ■  e  of  its  destruction.  And  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for 
imagining 'hat  so  great  a  maiitiqne  power  as  Carthage  would 
not  h.ive  estdblisned  a  constant  intercourse  with  Greece,  at  that 
time  the  ir.ost  cultivated  nation  on  earth.  The  great  difference 
in  the  result  would  probably  have  been  the  more  general  dif- 
fusion of  a  commercial  spirit,  and  a  great  diminution  of  tl^e 
dreadful  trade  of  war. 

We  cannot  take  a  final  ^eave  of  the  bloody  field  of  Cannse, 
without  extracting  a  short  but  very  striking  passage,  in  which 
a  reluctant  homage  is  paid  to  the  magnanimity  of  tiic  Roman 
senate.  Every  one  knows  that  the  calamity  was  occasioned 
by  the  rashness  ot  Terentius  Varro,  the  plebeian  consul,  who 
had  obtained  that  dignity  by  the  lowest  arts  of  popularity.  He 
sav.  d  [limself  in  the  hour  of  defeat  with  diflSculty,  at  the  head 
of  a  small  body  of  men  ;  his  colleague,  i^milius  Paulu:*,  the 
favourite  ot  the  senate,  was  among  the  slain.  But  that  august 
body  disdained  to  reproach  the  unhappy  survivor,  and  his 
return  to  the  city,  whose  existence  he  had  endangered,  is  thus 
related:  Vol.  ii.  p.  123. 

^  The  consul  was  called  to  Rome.  He  had  left  the  city  with  th6 
acclamations  of  the  populace,  and  his  colleague  had  alone  received 
honors  on  the  part  of  the  senate.  The  same  senators,  after  a  defeat 
which  he  had  drawn  upon  himself,  thought  themselves  bound  to  res* 
pectin  him  both  his  misfortune  and  the  dignity  of  the  only  magis. 
trate  that  Rome  had  preserved.  They  went  forth  to  meet  him, 
and  thanked  him  for  not  having  despaired  of  the  safety  of  the  repub* 
Jic.' 

When  M.  Lcvesquc  arrives  at  the  period  of  the  civil  war, 
which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  republic,  he  assumes  the 
tone,  and  writes  in  the  spirit  of  a  ttiere  party-man.  Perhaps 
the  late  events  in  France  are  by  him  regarded  as  parallel  to  the 
revolutions  of  Rome,  and  he  may  think  that  his  defence  of  the 
perpetual  dictator  of  antient  times  extends  to  the  founder  ^f 
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the  imperial  dynasty,  which  gives  the  law  to  modern  Eu* 
tope.  In  relating  the  events,  which  paved  the  way  for  those 
fa:al  dissensions,  he  is  extremely  severe  on  the  weakness, 
inconstancy,  and  vanity  of  Pompey,  condemns  all  the  mea- 
sures taken  by  the  senate  for  securing  their  own  authority, 
and  the  permanency  of  the  existing  constitution,  and  throws 
a  veil  over  all  that  was  suspicious  in  the  conduct,  and 
perfidious  in  the  designs  of  Caesar.  He  maintains  that 
originally  he  had  no  views  upon  the  liberties  of  his  country,  but 
that  his  multiplied  attacks  on  the  senatorial  authority,  and  his 
continual  exertions  to  introduce  innovations  and  overrule  the 
force  of  the  established  laws,  were  prompted  by  the  most  dis- 
interested wish  to  promote  the  unlawful  ambition  of  Pompey, 
to  whom  lie  believes  Caevar  to  have  been  attached  by  the  ties 
of  pure  friendship.  We  cannot  help  thinking  these  opinions 
preposterous,  a<id  in  this  part  of  the  work  both  the  facts  and 
the  obsei  vations  arc  to  be  very  narrowly  watchc  d.  Again,  ^  hen 
he  speaks  of  the  beha\iour  of  the  conqueror,  after  the  battle 
ofPhiirsalia,  he  finds  nothing  but  subjects  of  unbounded  pa- 
negyric. The  addition  of  six  huudredto  the  number  of  sena- 
tors, and  the  promotion  of  new  men  to  the  highest  honors, 
are  discussed  with  the  respectful  delicacy  which  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a  member  of  the  legion  of  honor.  And  in  speak- 
ing ot  that  awful  lesson  to  tyrants  and  usurpers,  which  was 
given  on  the  ides  ot  March  by  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  their 
O'mracies,  when  private  citizens  assumed  that  authority  of  pu-^ 
nishment  of  which  the  criminal  himself  had  disarmed  the  Jaw, 
he  has  no  belter  title  to  bestow  on  the  last  of  Romans,  than 
those  of  murderers  and  assassins.  Of  the  usurpation  of  Caesar 
he  miMly  and  courteously  observes,  that  *  that  great  man 
was  lull  V  sensible  of  the  necessity /or  chin  ring  tht  form  of  go^ 
Vfiruntnt '  After  all,  his  laboured  justification  is  far  from  be- 
ing satisfactory,  and  we  realiy  think  the  case  of  Napoleon 
stands  on  a  becrer  footing  than  that  of  Julius.  Happy,  if  in 
imiiatmg  the  seductive  example  of  his  tortunate  crime,  he  had 
shewn  himself  capable  of  the  magnanimous  poiicy  of  convert- 
ing his  enemies  by  clemency.  On  this  most  attractive  feature 
in  the  character  of  Caesar,  we  meet  with  an  observation  so 
wise  and  just,  that  we  have  pleasure  in  transcribing  it.  Vol.  iii, 
p.   220. 

•  It  mny  be  said  that  Cas5;ir  was  merciful,    throui/h  policy,  and 
that  even  this  letter  *  proves  it.     Kather  let  us  say  thai  his   policy 


♦  rhe  letter  inserted  by  Cicero  in  that  from  hiiRStIf  to  Atticus,  which  is  placed 
the  «kventh  in  the  ninth  book  of  bis  £pistl«e. 
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wcer-vetl  rt?  Hupres&ionfrom  Lis  character.  It  was  because  his  heart 
wasliumane,  that  he  thought  sound  policy  invited  him  tolrumanity. 
It  was  also  from  policy,  but  with  a  very  different  character,  that 
Pompey  wished  to  triumph  with  cruelty.  Policy  is  a  noble  thing, 
tsheu  it  counsels  a  noble  conduct/ 

^The  summary  of  Cassar*s  characfer  is  not  drawn  up  with 
peculiar  originality  or  force  ;  and  the  writer's  resolution  to  find 
nothing  to  praise  in  the  republic,  and  nothing  toblame  in  those 
who  established,  or  contributed  to  establish,  an  imperial  pow- 
er in  Rome,  is  pushed  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  becomes  ludi- 
crous. Mark  Antony,  while  the  creature  of  Julius,  is  held  up 
to  our  admiration  and  esteem  ;  no  sooner  does  he  becomes  the 
rival  of  Augustus,  than  he  is  represented  in  the  most  degrading 
light.  The  triumviral  proscriptions  are  palliated  with  excessive 
charity.  After  enumerating  the  bloody  contests  of  the  three 
profligate  colleagues  in  the  oppression  of  their  country,  M.  Le- 
"vesqvie  most  feelingly  exclaims,  **  Such  was  the  series  of  ca- 
lamities which  was  produced  by  the  murder  of  Caesar," — 
when  it  would  have  been  quite  as  just  to  ascribe  them  to  the 
lisurpation  which  provoked  his  death,  as  to  that  event  itself; 
and  when  it  was  impossible  to  doiibt  that,  from  whatever  cause 
his  death  had  proceeded,  and  at  whatever  time  it  might  have  ar- 
rived, it  must  m  the  nature  of  things,have  given  rise  to  the  most 
eager  disputes  between  the  patriots,  who  wished  to  restore  the 
cx)mmon  wealth,  and  the  servile  followers  of  the  dictator,  who 
^'ould  set  up  a  claim  of  succession  to  his  authority.  It  is  then 
asserted  that  the  monarchy  of  Rome  was  vicious  because  it 
Shjprungjrom  a  vicious  repuhlic  ;  not  because  the  minds  of  the 
emperors  were  intoxicated,  and  their  hearts  hardened  by  the 
•possession  of  supreme  power  ;  nor  because  their  dread  of  men 
urho  had  once  been  free,  and  might  resume  their  rights,  alarm- 
ed them  into  acts  of  wanton  cruelty. — We  are  sorry  that  so 
ablea  writer  should  have  been  betrayed  into  reflections  thus 
partial  and  unjust,  and  wliich  so  manifestly  tend  to  deprive 
history  of  its  powers  of  moral  and  political  instruction.  And  to 
prove  that  our  censure  is  not  lightly  thrown  out,  we  will  add 
under  this  head,  that  an  elaborate  apology  is  offered  for  the 
character  of  Tiberius. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  pronounce  a  formal  judgment  on 
the  general  merits  of  this  work,  after  having  so  freely  animad- 
verted on  a  large  portion  of  its  contents.  ,  The  scrutiny  into  the 
early  history  of  Rome  is  most  ably  and  acutely  carried  on  ; 
and  the  several  wars  in  which  she  was  engaged,  from  her  se- 
cond rupture  with  Carthage  to  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  are 
related  with  force,  distinctness,  and  animation.  The  appear- 
ance of  that  illustrious  person  on  the  stage  of  public  affairs,  ac- 
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companled,  as  we  suspect,  by  a  secret  assimilation  to  the  ^rc- 
cenr  circumstances  of  France,  has  given  a  false  colouring  to  the 
medium  through  which  our  author  has  contemplated  the  history 
of  the  civil  wars.  But  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  tes- 
timony of  numerous  historians  may  be  constantly  referre<!  to, 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  hisstatements  ;  while  in  regard  to 
the  two  earlier  periods,  his  observations  will  be  found  most 
valuable  in  appreciating  the  evidence  of  many  facts,  whicli 
have  hitherto  been  too  easily  admitted. 

The  whole  work  is  interspersed  with  frequent  comments  on 
the  constitution  of  government ;  the  political  maxims,  and 
the  moral  character,  of  the  antient  Romans.  The  fir  t  was 
unquestionably  faulty  in  the  extreme,  whil«  the  popular  and 
senatorial  orders  had  oppos  te  interests,  and  undefined  powcTS, 
without  the  possibility  of  mediation  between  them<  We 
should  be  naturally  led  by  this  train  of  reflection  to  ■consider 
the  general  nature  of  mixed  governments,  (at  once  the  most  de- 
licate and  the  rpost  important  subject  in  the  science  of  politics) 
if  we  had  not  already  detained  our  readers  so  long  on  the  present 
article. 

For  the  same  reason,  we  must  decline  entering  at  large  in- 
to the  observations  on  the  political  maxims  of  Rome,  Indeed 
our  opinion  would  not  be  ditFerent  from  that  here  professed  ; 
but  it  is  here  perhaps  only  fair  to  poirt  out  the  barbarous  state 
of  the  world,  as  affording  some  justification  to  the  violeu'Ce  of 
their  external  policy.  Their  ungenerous  and  impolitic  op- 
pression of  the  provinces  is  hardly  reprobated  with  sufficient  se- 
verity, ,      " 

Their  moral  chkracter  is  unjustly  traduced.  One  great  mis- 
take runs  through  all  that  is  here  brought  forward  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  examples  of  what  Dr,  Young  calls  *  doing  right 
in  stern  despight  to  nature,*  as  the  sacrifice  of  paternal  aflfec- 
tion  to  the  sense  of  an  imperious  duty  of  a  higher  nature,  are 
quoted  as  proofs  of  habitual  harshness  and  ferocity  in  the  Ro- 
man  chjlracter  ;  whereas  it  is  clear  that  they  are  always  consi- 
dered as  great  exceptions  demanded  by  extraordinary  conjunc- 
tures. 

Magnum  aliquid  dubi^  pro  llbertate — and  the  very  nature 
of  their  transcendant  merit,  which  consisted  in  the  sacrifice  of 
men's  natural  feelings,  shews  how  much  those  feelings  must 
havebeen  cherished  on  common  occasions.  No  comparison 
with  modern  times  can  here  be  properly  instituted,  because  no 
act  of  an  individual  could  now  produce  the  effect,  which 
might  be  derived  in  the  small  society  of  an  infant  republic,  in 
a  barbarous  age  from  the  seasonable  sacrifice  of  tenderness  to 
patriotism  or  public  justice. 

Holding  these  unfavourable  sentiments  of  the  Romans,  M- 
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Levesque  is  indignant  thnt  any  parallel  should  have  been  dr^wn 
between  them  and  his  counrvmen.  Yet  we  doubt  w.iethet 
they  mipjht  not  challenge  the  French  of  modern  times,  on  any 
oneof  the  three  grounds,  on  which  they  are  most  violenrly  at- 
tacked. Their  morals,  though  of  a  very  different  ca  t,  were 
probably  not  much  more  open  to  uncharitable  interpretations  ; 
their  repubiican  constitution,  was  at  least  of  a  stronger  stnmi' 
?Zf/ than  that  of  our  neighbours,  ifwc  judge  of  tlie  duration  of 
both  ;  and  their  conducr  to  other  nations  can  hardly  bethought 
more  violent  than  ihat  which  ha«^  luely  been  endured  by  Swit- 
zerland and  Prussia,  Spain  and  Portugal.  M  Levesque,  how- 
ever, disclaims  all  participation  with  the  Roman  character,  and 
devoutly  imprecates  on  England  the  curses  attached  to  an  ad« 
miration  of  it. 

Dii  meliora  piis,  erroremque  ^05//6m«  ilium  ! 

At  such  a  time,  and  from  such  a  quarter,  x^e accept  the  omen  : 
and  we  trust  this  prophecy  will  be  confirmed,  if  ever  the  long 
anticipated  struggle  shall  arrive,  by  our  emulation  of  antient 
Rome,  in  firmness,  courage,  union,  ani  the  unconquerable 
love  of  liberty. 


Art.  II. — Versuchcy  uher  den  Einfiuss  Galvanischen,  3^c, 

jin  Enquiry  into  the  Effects  of  Galvanism^  in  ascertaining 
the  Injluenct  of  certain  Poisons  or  Medicines,  upon  the 
Irritnbiliy  of  the  Animal  Body.  By  Frederick  Pitger, 
formerly  a  Captain  of  Dragoons  in  the  Austrian  Service, 
now  a  Veterviary  JSurgeon  in  the  Principality  of  Hesse, 
^vo.     Darmstadt. 

HITHERTO  we  have  seen  the  efFects  of  galvanism  applied  to 
one  branch  of  the  animal  occonomy  only,  and  the  subject  has 
been  familiarized  to  every  class  of  readers  by  the  numerous 
publications  of  those  who  have  directed  their  attention  to  this 
curious  and  novel  department  of  science. — Their  experiments 
however  seem  to  have  been  confined  to  the  demonstration  of 
this  principle,  namely,  that  muscular  irritability  continues  for 
several  hours  after  an  animal  has  ceased  to  live,  and  that  gal* 
vanism  affords  the  means  of  exciting  this  irritability  in  a  more 
de^is've  manner  than  any  other  stimulant. 

We  know  that  all  experiments  of  this  description  have  suc- 
ceeded best,  and  the  vibrations  produced  in  the  muscles  have 
been  strongest  when  the  animal  has  died  or  rather  has  beea 
trilled  suddenly^  the  muscles  in  this  case  being  fresh  anil  vigo« 
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rous.  For  this  reason,  when  the  effects  of  galvanism  arc  to  be 
proved  on  the  human  subject  after  death,  ihose  miserable  beings 
who  have  suffered  death  by  the  hands  oF  the  executioner  are 
generally  chosen,  and  the  success  ot  the  experiment  has  been  aU 
lowed  to  depend  entirely  upon  their  bodies  being  submitted  to 
the  galvanic  inflaence  as  soon  as  the  fatal  injunctions  of  the  la^ 
were  complied  with.  The  shocks  experienced  hv  the  aai- 
mal  economy  are  then  brisker,  and  more  general*  ihin  those 
obtained  upon  a  subject  which  has  died  perhaps  in  an  hospital, 
after  a  tedious  disease,  or  after  one  of  such  a  nature  as  to  ex- 
haust the  system.  It  was  natural  to  conclude  from  this  dif- 
ference, that  when  the  irritability  excited  by  galvanism  was 
feeble,  the  antecedent  disease,  or  the  remedies  administered 
had  already  in  a  great  measure  exhausted  this  irritability  : 
hence  the  galvanic  rest  might,  to  a  certain  extent,  measure  the 
degree  of  irritability  possessed  by  an  animal  body  at  the  mo- 
ment of  death. 

The  author  of  these  Enquiries  goes  still  farther :  he  believes 
that  galvanism  may  be  employed  in  order  to  ascertain  the  ef- 
fects of  particular  poisons,  or  of  certain  medicines  upon  the 
irritability  of  the  system.  With  this  view  he  has  made  nu- 
merous experiments,  and  if  not  more  interesting,  they  are 
unquestionably  of  more  direct  utility  than  any  yet  published. 
The  topic  has  the  merit  of  appearing  before  the  public  in  a 
new  dress,  and  M.  Pilger's  example  may  perhaps  stimulate 
some  enlightened  experimentalist  to  apply  his  knowledge  of 
pathology  and  the  materia  mcdica  to  the  perfection  of  a 
branch  of  science  which  seems  to  promise  much  and  of  which 
we  know  too  little. 

M.  Pilger  had  begun  his  career  as  a  disciple  of  Galvani  by  a 
course  of  experiments  upon  frogs  and  rabbits  :  but  the  calami- 
ties of  war  having  rendered  great  number  of  horses  unservice- 
able, and  which  were  afterwards  killed,  he  experimented  upon 
these  in  preference  to  lesser  animals,  which  besides,  were  less 
analogous  in  structure  to  the  human  subject.  His  first  object 
was  to  ascertairi,  by  means  of  galvanism  applied  immediately 


*  Aldiniy  when  in  London,  used  to  say  that  he  would  undertake  under  certain 
circumstances  to  restore  animation  to  any  person  who  had  been  executed. — Dr. 
SSmmeringoneof  the  German  illuminati  has  outstripped  the  modest  Italian.— 
Captivated  with  the  success  of  some  puerile  galvanic  experiments  he  has  written 
a  large  qnarto  in  which  he  denies  the  total  extinction  of  senaibiliiy  by  decapita- 
tion 1  He  does  not  leave  his  readers  long  in  the  dark  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
Vfovd  sensibility.  He  tells  us  that  he  once  bargained  with  a  criminal  for  his  head 
to  be  delivered  after  the  executioner  had  severed  it  from  his  body.  The  doctor 
gallopped  home  with  his  purchase — irritability  was  excited  by  the  galvanic  bat- 
tery :  he  then  called  upon  the  criminal  three  times  by  his  name,  the  head  and 
eyes  immediately  turned  round  to  the  direction  ftona  which  the  voice  cam^. — 
QTtdut  Judaus  Apelk  i 
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after  the  death  of  the  animal,  the  influence  or  effect  of  different 
poisons  on  the  irritability  of  the  system.  In  this  view  he  ad- 
ministered to  a  horse  at  the  longest  practicable  interval  after 
feeding, — either  the  poison  or  the  remedy  the  efl^ects  of  which  he 
wished  to  ascertain.  These  were  given  in  such  do?es  as  were 
deemed  capable  of  producing  a  powerful  and  striking  effect, 
cither  instantaneously  or  after  an  interval.  He  then  carefully 
observed  the  pulse  of  the  animal — its  degree  of  heat,  the  co- 
lour  of  the  tongue  and  nostrils — the  respiration — dilation  or 
contraction  of  the  pupils — motion  of  the  limbs — natural  eva- 
cuations, urine  and  dung — state  of  appetite,  &c.  As  soon  as 
the  dose  appeared  to  produce  a  sensible  effect,  or  when  it  had 
been  given  sufficiently  long  to  afford  ground  for  presuming 
that,  although  no  apparent  or  external  effect  was  produced  it 
had  nevertheless  exerted  all  its  operative  power  on  the  irri- 
tability of  the  system,  or  when,  through  the  effects  of  the 
poison,  or  the  induced  disorder,  the  horse  appeared  to  be  dy- 
ing— hewaskil'ed. 

As  soon  as  the  animal  appeared  to  be  completely  dead,  a 
part  was  immediately  skinned — it  was  generally  that  which 
covered  the  plexus  brachialis,  so  as  to  expose  all  the  nerves  of 
the  part,  together  with  those  which  bordered  on  the  fore  leg. 
These  nerves,  and  the  adjoining  muscles  were  operated  on  — 
viz.  placed  in  contact  with  silver  or  gold  leaf  on  the  one  side, 
and  a  plate  of  zinc  on  the  other.  These  metals  were  after- 
wards made  to  communicate  with  each  other,  either  immedi- 
ately, or  by  a  copper  wire,  or  some  other  metallic  conductor, 
and  by  those  means,  any  particular  muscle  was  put  in  a  state 
of  contraction.  The  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  these  contrac- 
tions, compared  with  those  produced  by  similar  means  on  an 
animal  of  the  same  species,  and  every  way  circumstanced 
alike,  except  that  of  having  taken  the  medicine  or  the  poison 
determines  to  what  degree  the  irritability  of  the  animal  has 
been  increased  or  diminished  by  the  effect  of  the  particular 
dose  administered.  • 

But  care  should  be  taken  to  commence  this  process  speedily^ 
lest  the  nerves  should  be  unfavourably  affected,  or  the  blood 
dried  by  the  air ;  and  frequently  to  cleanse  the  plates  of  zinc 
to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  oxygen,  circumstances  which 
greatly  injure  the  effect  of  galvanism,  and  lead  to  false  and 
precipitate  conclusions — for  instance,  by  attributing  to  the 
doses  previously  adm.inistered  an  apparent  diminution  or  in- 
crease of  the  irritability,  which  in  fact  is  entirely  owing  to 
the  manner  of  operating. 

It  is  to  be  further  observed,  that  lean  horses,  those  which  are 
chiefly  kept  upon  oats, and  those  which  feed  in  dry,cold,  or  ele- 
vated situationSjare  more  liable  to  the  effects  of  gal  vanism>  than 
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those  thafare  ^at,  or  kept  upon  hav,  straw,  grass,  roots,  or 
X'lho  f'^ed  11  low,  wet,  or  nriarshv ground-;.*  From  these  causes 
the  F^anL^irjan  horses  are  susceptible  of  stronger  contractions 
than    h^^e  of   Friesiand. 

It  is  with  re^^erence  to  thc^e  various  considerations  that  Mr, 
Pilger  thipkv  he  can  estimae  the  greater  or  lesser  effect  pro- 
duced-nn  the  irrifab^lity  of  hor.-^es,  by  the  difFerent  medicines 
or  poisons  which  he  administered  previou-«  to  his  killing  them, 
and  ap;;]yingr  the  galvanic  influence. 

Trie  difftrt-nt  sub'^tanceshy  means  of  which  heattemfpted  to 
ascertain  the  above  influence,  were  arsenic,  corr  ;sive  suhli- 
mat  ;,  Jiuriate  of  hari^it-^t  emetic  tartar,  otpiment,  cam- 
phire,  opium,  bella-donna,  water-hemlock,  cherry-bay,  yew 
(taxus  bacc-itn)  waier-fennel  (phcl  indrium  aquatictjmj,  scther 
or  suip'.'urio  acid,- vinegar,  sea  sa'r,  ipecacuanha,  wine,  phos- 
phorus, Vtilerian,  vaniila,  &c   &:c. 

Ah  th'^se  sjSi^ta.-^ce  being  frequently  employed  in  medicir»e 
as  rerre  'ie^  a  -d  some  o^  tuem  acting  as  poisons,  and  producing 
dreadfui  etTt;CfS,  it  wus  important  to  deteimine,  as  far  as  pncii- 
cable,  .hen  lefpective  mfluences  on  the  animal  economy.  Jt  will 
perhaps  be  ohjerted  that,  in  order  to  ascertain  this  by  direct 
cxperim  nts.  it  is  .necessary  these  shoi;ld  be  made  upon  men 
and  not  uponhorsts,  because  it  is  verv  possible  that  there  exists 
no  relation  between  the  hum  in  and  the  brute  creation  with  re- 
spect to  theoiigin  of  diseases, 

'  Lei  us  not  la  cu'ate  hastd),  on  this  htvid,' — says  Mens.  P. 
*  Without  doubt  the  simple  bfe  wtanuudlN,  their  n'lidity,  th<'ir  con- 
stant f  xptjsitMii  to  the  air,  the  strength  of  tht^ir  nerves,  and  the  light 
Circulation  ot  tlreir  blood,  mod  fits  in  thvm  the  vaiielies  ol  (iista^e  ; 
but  their  (liseast-v  procoeil  oiigiiiiilly  from  snuilar  cau»i*>,/in«  are  of  the 
Same  uatuie  as  ih  hC  o|  inen.  it  the  state(>/the  al.nosphere  subje.ct 
thi  Utter  to  iliilHiiiiinalorv  dist  ases,  horse«>  and  .horned  cattle  are  lia- 
ble to  be  affi'Cted  in  the  same  inaniier— the  txhahrlton  from  marshy 
groiinds  wid  cause  iit  thtin,  as  in  us  'nteirniltt-i.t  U  vers  —They  also, 
as  we,  are  swhjecl  to  rheumatisms  and  fiux»-s  w,  cwnsequenct-  ot  ub« 
structed  perspiration,  and  the  humidity  ol  stables  pioduces  in  horses 
glandular  <  b^tructions  and  nlrers. 

'With  respect  to  medicines;  —  spirits,  bitters,  astringents,  and 
neutral  salts,  proouce  the  same  effects  upon  horses  as  upon  men. 
It  is  not,  ho\<i  ver,  the  snine  with  tespeci  to  prisons  and  narcotics, 
A  horse  Will  stand,  in  one  dose,  and  without  injury,  six  grains  of 
sublimate,  ten  grains  of  arM-nic,  two  drams  of  tartar  emetic,  one 
ounce  of  opium,  f  ur  ounces  ot  telia  doftna,  two  ounces  of  water- 
fennel,  and  several  ot:ier  strong  vrget.ibie  stimulans,  in  Targe  doses. 
But  they  caimot  support  vinegar  or  other  acids.  One  pound  of  con. 
ceutrated  vii  'gar  is  sufficient  to  destroy  u  horse,  and  with  the  most 
irighum  s\  'TjptD.'ns  ul  agony. 

A  PP.  VoJ.  14.  H  h 
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*  These  exceptions,  however,  do  not  preclude  the  consiileration, 
that  in  general  the, effects  of  medicine  or  poison  on  a  horse  may  he 
regarded  as  analogous  to  those  on  a  man,  in  as  much  as  in  general 
the  difference  lies  more  in  the  quantity/  given  than  in  the  thing  it- 
self. A  greater  quantity  of  arsenic  or  of  suhlimate  is  necessary  to 
destroy  a  horse  than  a  man,  with  reference  to  the  dissimilarity  of 
size  ;  however  by  augmenting  the  dose  of  these  poisons  the  life  of 
the  horse  is  as  ccrtaiidy  destroyed  as  that  of  the  man,  and  the  ac- 
companying symptoms  of  the  destruction  of  the  animal  economy  arc 
of  the  same  nature  in  both.  There  is  therefore  reason  to  suppose, 
that  in  general  all  those  agents  which  are  found  decidedly  to  aug- 
ment or  diminish  the  irritability  of  the  system  in  the  one,  will  aUo 
produce  corresponding  effects  in  the  other.' 

Taking  all  this  for  granted,  we  shall  proceed  to  consider 
M.  Pilger*s  experiments. 

I.  Ope  of  the  substances^  which  appeared  to  have  the  great- 
est effect  on  the  animal  economy,  either  as  a  medicine  or  a 
poison,  was  the  u/nte  oxi/d  of  arsenic.  We  know  that  in  large 
doses  it  will  speedily  kill  a  human  being,  with  symptoms  of 
great  inflammatory  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and 
also  of  great  agitation  and  disorder,  generally,  in  the  functions 
of  the  nervous  system,  spasms,  convulsions,  delirium,  &c.  In 
very  small  doses,  continued  for  some  time,  it  has  been  used 
with  success  in  intermitting  fevers,  and  sometimes  also  in  ob- 
stinate complaints  in  the  head,  in  cancers,  &c.  We  are  igno- 
rant, however,  whether  it  be  perfectly  correct  to  say,  that  the 
ivhite  oxyd  of  arsenic  is  frequently  employed  with  success  for 
internal  diseases.  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic,  which  is  the 
most  used  of  any  preparation  of  the  kind,  is  neither  composed 
of  arsenic  itself,  nor  of  the  white  oxyde  of  that  metal.  It  is  a 
neutral  salt,  in  which  the  white  ox\de  of  arsenic  is  neutralised 
;  by  potash,  ai:d  as  the  properties  of  compound  bodies  differ  ma- 
terially frotn  thc'-r  elemental  natures,  it  is  probable  that  the 
effects  of  the  arseniate  of  potash  are  very  different  from  fhose 
of  the  regulus  of  arsenic  or  of  its  simple  oxyde.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  the  properties  of  nitre  (nitrate  of  potash),  are  in 
the  least  similar  to  tliose  of  nitrous  acid:  nor  those  of  Glauber's 
salts  (sulphate  of  soda)  with  those  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  Why  then  should  not  the  effects  of  the  arseniate  of  pot- 
ash, and  those  of  the  substance  itself  be  discriminated?  We 
regret,  therefore,  that  Mons.  P.  had  not  tried  the  first  of  these 
preparations  in  preference,  as  it  is  by  far  the  most  frequently 
employed  as  a  medicine. 

In  the  way  of  external  application,  we  know  that  the  white 
oxyde  of  arsenic  acts  as  a  violent  caustic.  We  must  naturally 
suppose,  that  it  will  greatly  augment  the  irritabiHty  of  the  sys- 
tem. Yet  a  horse,  to  which  had  been  given, at  first,  one  grain  four 
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time~a  dav,and  afrerwinis^  more  than  forty  doses  in  the  thirty- 
five  followin,  davs,  ctt  the  end  of  which  he  had  consumed  three 
drams,  wirhoLiL  any  apparent  sensible  effects,  manifested  on  the 
galvmicex  >eriments,afft'rdeath,  very  slight  indications  of  irri- 
tahilitv — 'he  morions  were  very  feeble,  or  rather  the  muscles 
were  m  rely  agitated,  and  tie  effect  entirely  ceased  at  the  end 
of  about  six  nrndutes. 

In  the  case  of  another  horse,  whi'li  was  treated  in  a  similar 
w^v,  wir/i  r  'i*.  exception, jhat  the  af^enic  was  administered  in  a 
lesser  qu'ntitv,  and  continued  for  a  shorter  interval,  tne  mus- 
cu  ar  fir-  ioii  weie  considerably  stronger,  but  still  far  short  of 
th  ve  exi'-b  ted  in  life 

Lisilv.  A  third  horse,  received  in  one  d  >se  forty  grains, from 
this  ijifle  more  ri'suUcd  rhan  a  slight  co.icky  affecion.  Tlie 
next  d  iy  cigf  tv  grains  were  given,  and  he  died  in  an  hour  after. 
T  e  process  of  g.ivdnism  produced  no  indication  of  irritability 
in  ^his  subje-T. 

Ir  is  not  a  little  extraordinary  thit  orpiment,  which  is  merely 
a  suli'huret  of  usenic,  pri)ducc>  n    effect  o.i  hor'^es.* 

Willi  recrard  ro  orp-mcnt,  it  has  been  administered,  on 
twi>  Successive  days,  in  dos.v»  of  an  ojnoe  at  each  time,  to  an 
old  mate,  wnich  was  net  in  the  lea  i  affected  by  it.  On  her 
being  killed,  the  galvanic  pro-ess  was  applied,  and  the  irri- 
tdhilicy  ot  the  system  was  fuund"  to  be  neither  increased  nor 
diminished. 

2.  But,  as  pure  arsenic  evidently  diminishes,  it  should  ap- 
pear that  coiio^ive  sublimate,  which  upon  the  human  system 
has  effects  nearly  as  destructive  as  those  of  arsenic  itself,  should 
produce  effects  somewhat  similar  upon  horses.  Nevertheless, 
a  hv)rse,  M'hich  had  taken  in  the  interval  of  fourteen  days  112 
grains  in  doses  gradu  dly  augmented,  and  was  then  killed,  ex- 
hibited, on  the  application  of  galvanism,  a  very  striking  de- 
gree of  muscular  at^itation.  It  was  the  same  in  the  instance  of 
another  horse,  which  had  received  a  dram  of  it  in  a  single  dose, 
and  died  at  the  expiraritm  of  forty-six  minutes.  In  both  these 
cases  the  muscular  motion  was  continued  twenty-seven  minutes 
afier  death. 

To  what  cause  then  is  this  striking  difference  between  those 
poisons  to  be  attributed  ?  If  the  arsenic  had  been  given  in 
one  large  dose,  or  altogrther,  we  should  have  some  reason  to 
infer  that  the  irritation  whicn  ii  must  produce  would  have  been 

♦  '  II  this  <>cca.sion,  'we  h:«ve  to  repeal  our  foresyoing  remark,  viz  —The  pro- 
perties oH  couiptxmU  bbiiies  iHifter  ts-^entially  from  those  of  their  elemcnitai  iiamres. 
The  cotnhina  ions  of  sulphur  with  nietaJic  sul)staiices,  have  ixi genera  very  little 
effect  on  the  animal  ecDiiO  ny.  Thus  a-.th  op  an!  ctnnnhir  which  are  »u/phu- 
7 f/.v  of  mercury,  are  ahnost  ineit  pr<!pa  at'.ous,  while  the  oxydes  fixn  m- 'ciinal 
salts  are  Li^ihiy  active  intheir  opera  ion. 

H  h  2  ~ 
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sufficiently  strong  to  destroy  the  irritability  of  the  system,  and 
produce  that  indirect  weakness,  which  according  to  the  Bruno- 
nian  system  is  the  immediate  consequenceof  all  excessive  stimu- 
lants. But  as  it  has  had  the  same  effect  on  the  irritability  of 
horses,  whether  administered  in  large  or  in  small  doses,  at 
different  times,  oraltogcther;  and  as  the  influence  of  the  poi- 
son was  found,  in  the  three  experiments,  to  be  only  in  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  quantity  the  animal  had  taken,  such  an  in- 
ference must  be  inadmissible. 

3.  The  muriate  of  barytes,  the  influence  of  which  upon  the 
human  system  has  not  been  yet  satisfactorily  determined,  but 
which  after  producing  very  sensible  effects,  especially  upon 
glandular  tumours,  appeared  rather  to  augment  it  ;  has,  on 
the  contrary  appeared  to  diminish  that  of  horses.  Such  was 
the  effect,  whether  by  giving  the  animal  a  dose  of  two  drams 
at  once,  his  death  took  place  at  the  end  of  four  hours  ;  or  af- 
tpr  administering  to  him  four  doses  of  sixty  grains  each,  for 
fourteen  successive  days,  he  was  killed.  The  movements  pro- 
duced by  the  galvanic  experiment,  more  resembled  tremulous 
agitations,  than  true  muscular  motion. 

4.  We  know  that  horses  are  not  susceptible  of  vomiting  ; 
emetics,  however,affect  them  strongly.  A  dose  of  an  half  ounce 
of  tartar  emetic  was  given  to  ahorse.  It  produced  immediately 
strong  spasms,  a  general  perspiration,  and  acoritinual  obstruc- 
tion of  breathing. — He  was  killed  in  about  an  hour  in  the  midst 
of  his  sufferings.  The  galvanic  operation  produced  consider- 
able movements.  Thus  tartar  emetic  which  has  been  ad- 
ministered in  small  doses  with  so  much  success  in  febrile  com- 
plaints, in  order  to  diriiinish  the  irritability  of  the  arteries  and 
the  heart,  is  found,  when  Q;iven  in  a  large  dose  to  produce  the 
contrary  effect,  on  the  rrusclesot  a  horse, 

5.  In  another  point  of  view,  wx  see  that  camphor^  which 
is  given  in  nervous  affections,  and  malignant  fevers,  as  an 
anti-spasmodic  capable  of  greatly  diminishing  the  irritability  of 
the  system,  appears  to  act  upon  horses  not  only  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent but  an  unequal  manner.  Half  an  ounce  given  to  this 
animal  in  one  dose,  has  produced  speedily  a  rapid  pulsation,  a 
straining  and  prominencv  ot  the  eye,  and  all  the  signs  of  a  much 
increased  irritability.  When  killed,  the  galvanic  process  has 
a  strong  and  sensible  effect, and  induces  a  correspondent  motion 
for  more  than  forty  minutes,  and  the  iritability  subsides  by  de- 
grees. It  was  ntc  rly  rhe  same  in  the  instance  of  a  second  horse, 
to  which  wa«;  given  at  once  six  drams  of  this  medicine,  and 
which  was  killed  in  about  two  hours  and  a  half,  when  the  cam». 
phcir  began  to  operate:  on  this  animal,  galvanism  excited 
permanent,  convulsive,  and  generally  rapid  motions,  rather 
than  regular  muscular  movements.     But  a  third,  to  wnich  an 
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ounce  was  given,  and  had  died  in  consequence  at  the  expira- 
tion of  five  hours,  was  found  on  the  application  of  galvanisrn, 
to  have  lost  all  his  irritability— nothing  but  scarcely  percepti- 
ble agitations  were  produced,  and  these  entirely  ceased  in  about 
twelve  minutes  after  his  death. 

This  variation  is  easily  explained,  according  to  the  system  or 
Dr.  Brown,  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  irritability,  which  as  we 
have  already  observed,  proceeds  from  a  conlinueJ,  uniform,  and 
excessive  application  of  a  powerful  stimuhjs.  The  above  are 
not  the  only  proofs  of  the  kind  furnished  by  the  experiments  of 
M.  Pilger.  When  he  gave  horses  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
wine  or  brandy  to  render  them  lively  and  spirited,  and  when 
he  killed  them  in  this  state  of  elevation,  the  galvanic  process 
induced  very  strong  emotions:  but  when  such  a  quantity  of 
these  liquors  was  given  as  to  produce  absolute  intoxication,  the 
muscular  contractions  were  very  feeble,  merely  a  tremulous 
motion.  It  was  nearly  similar  wiien  a  quantity  of  pure  and 
concentrated  vinegar  was  administered;  of  this  a  pound  was 
sufficient  to  j>roduce  violent  cramps  and  spasms,  and  fatal  ef- 
fects. But  if  the  death  of  the  animal,  so  produced,  took 
place  some  time  before  the  application  of  galvanism,  the  irri« 
tability  was  found  to  exist  no  longer,  whereas  if  it  were  killed 
at  the  height  of  these  paroxysms,  ationsiderable  degree  of  mus- 
cular agitation  was  obtained. 

6.  Opium, — This  precious  remedy,  so  often  successfully  cm- 
ployed  as  an  antidote  to  pain,  to  produce  sleep,  to  moderate 
or  repress  even  convulsions  ;  but  which,  given  in  large  doj^es, 
induces  lethargy,  and  often  death,  produces  on  horses  a  very 
extraordinary  effect.  On  these  it  appears  to  act  as  a  renovator 
of  youth,  it  in  a  great  degree  obviates  the  infirmities  of  age, 
and  those  animals  receive  with  beneficial  effects  prodigiously 
large  doses.  An  ounce  at  one  dose,  has  been  given  to  a  horse 
who  was  blind,  and  very  much  exhausted. — In  about  half  an 
hour,  he  eat  with  great  appetite,  appeared  lively,  and  looked 
quickly  about  him  at  every  noise  he  hoard,  pricking  up  his  ears, 
but  beyond  these  no  other  effects  were  apparent.  He  was  then 
killed,  but  the  galvanic  process  only  induced  muscular  emotion 
a  little  stronger  than  ordinary.  A  similar  experiment  was 
tried  upon  ahorse  who  was  young,  but  very  lean. — The  opi- 
um greatly  increased  his  spirit,  strength  and  appetite ;  on  this 
animal  galvanism  had  little  more  effect  than  if  he  had  taken 
nothing.  But  on  a  third,  worn  down  with  age  and  labour,  to 
which  anounce  and  an  half  was  administered  at  once,  it  pro- 
duced astonishing  effects.  All  his  facukies  were  reanimated— 
his  eyes  brightened  with  the  fire  of  youth,  his  jaws  were  bra- 
ced, the  ears  stood  erect,  and  his  limbs  appeared  to  recover 
their  youthful  agility  and  strength— he  trotted,  and  was  in 
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every  respect  as  lively  as  a  young  horse.  In  this  tare  of  tem- 
porary regeneration  he  was  suH\;red  to  exist  but  an  lour  '1  he 
galvanic  operation  prrduced  considtrabic  and  livtb'  move- 
ments, and  which  continued  very  nearly  an  houi  after  death. 

We  cannot  here  avoid  rema'king  tl.at  the  asserfion  oi  s<'me 
writers  respecting  the  beneficial  effects  ot  opium  employed  as  a 
counter- poison  fo  camphor,  is  not  verified  by  xh^  experiments 
of  M.  Pilger  :  who  tried  it  not  only  upon  a  dog,  and  upon 
horses,  but  on  himself.  In  all  those  cases,  it  appeared  that 
opium,so  far  from  diminishing  the  deleterious  effecrv  inrtictd  by 
excessive  doses  of  camphor,  on  the  contrary,  ahviys  aggrava- 
ted them,  and  in  the  case  ot  hors-es,  galvanism  produvtd  iitrle 
or  no  effect  after  death,  a  proof  that  the  c  operation  ot  rh'  e 
two  medicines  \\hcn  given  in  large  doses  greatly  dimi nicies  ihe 
irritability  of  the  system. 

7.  If  opium  produces  little  or  no  effect  upon  horsec  except 
in  very  large  doses,  01  her  narcotics  have  a  c>-rrc  p<  ndcr.t  or 
even  a  lesser  effect  upon  men.  The  distil  latitn  of  bay  leaves, 
which  upon  the  human  species,  is(>ne  of  the  most  speedy  and 
efficacious  poisons,  opeiatcs  very  rlightly  on  ih')se  animals. 
Eight  ounces  have  been  ,i>iven  to  a  la^r.  e,  wuhout  an>  appa- 
rent effect,  he  was  then  killed,  wlcn  the  galvanic  process 
produced  no  extraordinary  effects.  T<;  three  ti her  t  orse^  still 
larger  doses,  (nearly  a  poundj  had  leen  adniinistered,  and  to 
which  half  a  dram  of  ihe  essential  01!  of  the  same  \egetable 
was  added.  1  hcse  doses  at  fiist  secired  to  impart  a  degree 
of  briskness,  and  a  keennessof  apj)eiite,afiervfards  they  appear- 
ed heavy  and  inert  ;this  affec:ion  however,  soon  passed  away. 
The  application  of  galvanism,  after  the  death  (jf  the>e  animals, 
'produced  nit  effect.  This  is  the  language  of  the  authoi.  We 
are  however  uncertain,  whether  he  means  that  thny  manifested 
positively  no  signs  of  irritability,  or  merely  that  the  doses 
given  produced  no  additional  effect. 

8,  The  same  was  experienced  with  respect  to  nater  hemlock^ 
which  is  said  to  be  that  kind  of  poison  with  whicii  the  Athenians 
caused  the  death  of  Socrates,  and  which  is  known  quickly  to 
induce  the  deuih  of  men.  Eight  ounces  oi  the  liquor  distilled 
from  this  plant,  with  one  dram  of  the  esseniial  oil,  was  given 
to  two  horses ;  little  effect  was  produced,  and  after  deaih,  the 
galvanic  experiment  was  attended  only  by  very  feeble  .move- 
menis,  and  these  entirely  ceased  at  the  expiration  of  twenty 
niinu^es. 

9.  Belladonna  has  still  less  efficacy  upon  horses.  They  eat  it 
as  tljey  do  hay.  M.  Pilger  tried  it  as  a  medicine  with  horses 
affected  with  inc^urated  glands.  He  gave  them  as  much  as 
weighed  four  ounces  per  day,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  grass, 
duiing  four  successive  weeks, without  observing  any'extragrdi* 
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nary  effect.  Anxious  to  ascertain  its  efficacy  in  very  large  do- 
ses, he  gave  to  two  horses  e;ght  ounces  of  the  root  in  powder, 
and  two  ounces  of  the  essential  oil  as  fresh  as  possible.  Still 
no  effects  were  apparent,  and  after  death  galvanism  produced  no 
extraordinary  effect. 

10.  it  was,  however,  very  different  with  respect  to  another 
plant,  which  although  it  hcisnotbeen  usedas  a  medicine  for  the 
human  species,  has  always  been  considered  as  strongly  operative 
on  the  animal  economy,  viz,  the  ytw^  {taxus  baccijtrn.) 
Of  this  the  whole  of  a  young  tree  was  given  to  two  horses. 
They  eat  it  with  great  appetite,  and  shortly  after  they  became 
feeble  and  heavy,"  their  legs  spread  as  if  to  preserve  them  from 
falling,  the  pupils  were  dilated,  while  the  ball  of  the  eyes  was 
manifestly  contracted,  in  a  little  time  they  fell  into  convul- 
sions and  died,  and  after  death,  the  galvanic  operation  proved 
that  their  irritability  was  quite  destroyed. 

11.  Among  the  stimulants  which  were  administered,  it  ap- 
peared that  gentian  and  colocynth  root  although  given  in  doses 
from  two  to  three  ounces — the  former  during  several  successive 
days,  and  the  latter  once,  had  little  or  no  effect  on  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  system.  On  the  horses  to  which  tliese  substances 
were  given,  theeffectsof  galvanism  on  such  as  had  aken  the 
gentian  were  not  in  the  least  extraordinary  ;  but  in  the  cases  of 
those  which  had  taken  the  colocynth  they  were  weaker,  and  of 
less  duration  than  usual. 

12.  I'he  flowers  of  arnica,  the  seeds  of  water-fennel  {phtl^ 
andrinm  aquaflcum)  a  medicine  which  German  physicians 
have  recommended  in  the  last  stages  of  asrhma  and  con- 
sumption, constantly  produced  a  great  irritability  of  the 
system,  and  the  application  of  galvanism  after  death  excited 
forcible  and  long  continued  movements. 

13.  raleriafi,  which  is  so  successfully  administered  in  ner- 
vous affections  as  a  tonical  antispasmodic,  produced  a  great 
effect  on  those  horses  on  which  M.  Pilger  tried  it.  The  brisk- 
ness and  duration  of  the  movements  produced  by  galvanism 
were  greatly  increased  in  consequence  of  its  being  previously 
given.  Those  horses  to  whom  three  or  four  ounces  had  been 
administered  at  one  time,  displayed  a  very  extraordinary  degree 
of  briskness  aid  activity  :  it  was,  however,  not  found  accom- 
panied by  any  svmptoms  of  inflammation. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  follow  M.  Pilger  through 
his  interesting  experiments,  and  we  have  to  express  our  obli- 
gations for  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  science  by  his  pub- 
lication. Those  of  our  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  ths 
means  used  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  throughout 
Germany,  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  publication  of  a  work 
cn  medical  science  from  the  pen  of  a  captain  of  dragoons.    AU 
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though  manv  of  the  experiments  may  excite  feelings  of  commise- 
ration for  the  miserable  ariimals  which  ^^ere  ^h  Sibjec  s  of 
them,  M.  Pilger  seem*^  to  be  a  man  of  more  ih^n  ordinary 
hamanity,  and  trequen.ly  expresses  his  regret  at  the  sutTerings 
of  his  victims,  a  regret,  he  assures  us,  which  w;«s  mly  allevi- 
ated by  the  h  )pe  that  his  labours  might  perhaps  be  rewarded 
by  a  general  benefit  to  mankind. 


Art.  III. — Memoirts  porticu/iers,  ^c. 

Private  Memoirs^  extracted  fron  the  Correspondence  of  a 
Travelter  Wftk  the  h  te  M.  Curoii  d,  lieoumarvhfii,  in 
Poland,  Lithuania,  fVhite  RafiSia,  Pettr^burish,  MoscoVf 
the  Crimea,  6:c  Containing  new  Ohstrvations  on  the 
military  Hower  of  Rtissfa,  her  liuanctH,   her  iUunntrs  and 

Customs,  Ssc.  Published  by  M.  D *  ilaaibourg  and  Fa. 

ris.     Ib07. 

•  IN  thf  year  1787/  says  the  E  iitor  in  his  Pn  far*'^  *  a  powerful 
commerrihl  hou-et)f  Marseilles,  umttul  hotii  jri  busint '^saiM  fnehd- 
ship  with  the  late  M.  lieauinarchai;-,  made  an  attempi  to  r^  ahse 
some  ancient  ideas  (»f  trade  \i nil  the  souihera  frontiers  of  Poland. 
Circumstan' es  presumed  new  /«(  ////di;  of  which  these  able  nier» 
chants  would  li.ivt-  pr.  filed  had  not  a  certain  person,  iheii  in  powf-r, 
on  whobt'  toop^raiion  it  was  neressary  for  ih«  tn  to  depend,  niiiud 
by  his  private  arrangements  hopes  whirh  "Ughtnut  perhiips  to  have 
b«en  founded  on  his  well  known  character.  'I  he  Kditor  of  these 
letters  cannot  allow  hiniselt  to  enter  into  the  details  of  an  operation 
which  belongs  to  thosr  uht)  conceivctl  it  ;  butheisabu,  without 
impropriety,  to  stale  that  it  was  de'^igned  to  have  brought  down  by 
the  Dniester  int.)  the  Hiat  k  St-a,  all  the  exportable  commodities  of 
the  Polish  proviiiCes.  A  joun^  mei chant  was  sent  to  the  spot. 
He  was  to  h.ve  established  at  Akerniann  a  house  of  trade  to  be 
united  with  h  •U'^esat  Con^t.^nlino|)le  and  M  lr^ellles  'Ihe  object  of 
his  mission  wis  bu^irateifby  the  arrantjements  ot  the  person  whom 
ve  just  mentioned  ;  nnd  he  then  empl(»\e(l  himself  about  other  af- 
fairs which   detained  him  several  years  in  Foiand  and  Russia.* 

From  this  it  should  appear  that  the  commercial  plan  propo- 
se* by -general  .U/ris  and  commuiiicatcd  frt^m  him  by  the  tra- 
veller to  tb€  housi;  of  Beauma-rchais,  of  which  we. have  some*, 
vhatof  a  detailed  account  in  the  last  letter  ot  this  selection, 
w  s  an  uiea  subsequent  to  that  on  which  he  was  originally  dis- 
patched ;  although  this  al^o  reiated  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Dniester,and  com  ained  a  proposal  for  the  establishment  ot  a  fac- 
tory or  commercial  depot  on  the  banks  of  the   Euxine.     Part 
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tof  the  design  of. the  publica'ion  is  probably  to  submit  this  plait 
in  a  respectnble  manner  to  the  consideration  of  ISapjlcon  le 
Griind  ;  but  h')W  far  his  present  connexivm  wiih  Ruasia  may 
enable  him  lo  carry  it  inro  execution  \i>  a  q'lestion  which  we 
cannot  answer  any  m.»rc  than  how  long  t.iat  connexion  maf 
s.ibsisr.  Theie  is  no  qu'-crion  as  to  ihe  very  weighiy  a  vantacjes 
thdL  their  conqut^srs  may  draw  from  2l  ipfrmnieur  alliance  wiili 
R'i<;.>id,  anH.  in  his  pre  ent  w.iiU  of  a  maritime  force,  thi  very 
plan  may  be  ca'cul.ued  toproduec  some  of  the  nrrost  important 
ic^ults.  iff  appear  in  many  instances  to  have  fallen  into  fa- 
tal errors  respecting  the  real  power  of  Russia,  nnd  to  h-ive  con- 
teinpUtcd  her  s  a  great  military  empire  ( '^hich  she  is  noi) 
neglecting,  what  s- he  really  posss  sse%  the  means,  in  a  com- 
me.c'al  view,  of  most  material  y  injuring  us,  and  yet  more 
materially  benefiting  our  implacable  riv.>l  Perhaps,  hoivever, 
the  time  lias  already  go;'.e  by  in  which  Bonaparte  could  take 
ad  an  ageoi  the  f'/<i /'zVs  (as  the  French  politicians  say)  af- 
forded by  a  Russian  alliance.  God  grant  it  may  be  so  !  and 
that  we  shall  m  furute  have  more  wisdom  than  to  risk  the  loss 
of  a  most  useful  friend  for  the  acquisition  of  a  iQW  rotten 
huiks. 

The  work  bef  )re  us  was  apparently  published  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign  in  Poland.  Theedi  or,  wht)  is 
an  excellent  courtier,  tells  us  he  has  omitted  all  that  part  of  the 
correspondence  which  related  to  the  government  of  P«dand, 
because  in  contemplaiing  the  alterations  which  it  is  about  to 
undergo  uader  the  Napoleon  d)nasty,  we  necessarily  lose  all 
interest  in  objects  so  rem.  tc  and  obscure.  *The  fate  of  Poiand 
is  about  to  change,  and  every  thing  presages  that  a  government 
conformable  at  once  to  the  interests  of  the  people  and  to  the 
wise  policy  of  that  great  man  who  is  employed  in  ruling  thciiij 
"Will  so  )n  rejoice  and  re- create  thc*^c  hc/fdi/u/  regions.' 

Theie  was  another  object  in  the  publication,  *  co  reassure 
those  who  a>e  afraid,  or  prereovl  to  be  afraid,  that  the  present 
war  with  Russia  will  be  dragged  out  to  a  tedioys  length  '  Wc 
must;  indeed  give  our  traveller  the  full  credit  of  having  disco- 
vered, fir  teen  years  ago  and  upwards,  a  fact  to  vv'hich  our  poli- 
ticians seem  to  have  been  wilfully  blind,  and  which,  after  the 
fatal  experience  of  Frsedland  we  doubt  not  many  will  still  be 
hardened -enough  in  their  prejudices  to  deny  ^  that  ixuss/a  is 
7t')t  -I  gr^ut  uuiitiirif  porDer.^h\^  impossible,*  he  says,  *  for  Rus- 
sia to  support  a  war  of  any  length  aga'nst  a  potent  nation.' 
Ihis  assertion  is  not  only  justified  by  events,  hut  founded  oti 
the  most  self-evifient  principles.  It  was  made  at  a  time  wt>en 
no  events  had  happened  to  justify  it,  by  a  person  who  had  no 
inicrcst  in  making  it,  and  addressed  to  persons  who  ha  1  no  in- 
terest ill  believing  it^  at  a  time  when  Russia  was  in  perfect 
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peace  with  France  as  well  as  England,  and  when  there  was  no 
prospect  of  any  events  taking  place  to  entangle  her  in  a  war 
■with  either;  and  it  was  made  by  a  person  who  had  nothing 
but  conrimon  sense  and  common  observation  to  guide  him  in 
making  it. 

*  The  Russian  army  of  the  line,wliicb  is  Hescrihed  to  us  as  being  so 
Buraerous,  amounts  to  no  more  than  250,000  men  in  time  of  pence; 
and  to  raise  it  in  lime  of  war  to  350,000  requires  considerable  ef- 
forts and  a  degree  of  severity  in  the  levies  of  recruits  so  great  as  to  be 
extremely  inconvenient  and  not  quite  safe.  I  know  tbat  in  war-time, 
they  can  add  to  these  forces  about  100,000  animals,  equally  base 
and  ferocious,  who  are  united  under  the  names  uf  Cossacks,  Cal- 
mucks,  Tartars,  &c.  I  know  that  these  wretches,  without  clothes, 
without  arms,  and  without  pay,  abandon  thera^efves  to  niassacre, 
and  pillage,  and  renderiheir  names  to  a  certain  degree  formidable 
lyy  burning  women,  children,  and  old  men.  But  besides  that  the 
peasantry  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  exterminate  these  savage  hordes, 
and  to  save  sovereigns  the  trouble  of  sending  regular  forces  to  sub- 
cfoe  ihrm,  it  is  impossible  to  place  any  real  confidence  in  men  whom 
you  do  not  pay/—'  I  cannot  consent  to  value  such  a  militia  as  this 
according  to  their  number  ;  and,  if  I  allowed  them  for  an  equiva- 
lent to  half  the  same  number  of  regulars  (a  calculation  very  much 
in  their  favour)  1  should  make  the  Russian  army  in  time  of  war 
amount  onljto  400,000 ,sp read  over  a  territory  as  extensive  as  all  the 
rest  of  Europe,  and  having  to  defend  it  against  the  Pedes,  the  Turks, 
the  Persians,  the  Swedes,  and  the  Austrian^,  all  of  whom  are  the  na- 
tural enemies  of  Russia.' 

Added  to  this  deficiency  of  numbers,  the  vnparalleted*  cor- 
ruption in  all  ranks  of  officers  and  all  departments  of  office, 
and  the  now-acknowledged  imbecility  of  a  semi-barbarous 
government,  will  serve  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  Russian 
army;  and,  if  such  were  its  situation  in  the  latter  years  of 
Catherine,  can  we  imagine  that  things  have  been  much  amend- 
*-d  during  the  administrations  of  Paul  and  Alexander  ?  Never- 
theless ve  know  some  people  who,  after  reading  such  an  acr 
count  ot  this,  will  continue  to  say,*  The  Russians^were  not 
beaten  at  Fricdiand.  The  peace  of  Tilsit  was  not  a  compul- 
«jry  measure,  but  a  voluntary  sacrifice  of  the  liberties  of  Ku-> 
rope.' 

The  recent  events  in  Spain  have  raised  hopes  which  (what- 
ever may  be  their  termination)  are  at  least  better  founded  than 
any  which  we  have  built  on  the  mighty  armaments  of  imperial 
Russia.     If  freedom   ever  visits  Europe  again,  she  will  come, 

*  WsTcntureto  use  the  word   *'  unparalleled,"  notwithst»nding  the  recent  de- 
tections made  in  our  miiiiary  departments. 
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<  not  from  the  north,  nor  from  the  west,  nor  from  the  cast, 
but  from  the  south.* 

On  other  points  the  correspondence  of  our  traveller  is  cer- 
tainly veiy  entertaining.  His  remarks  are  not  often  particu- 
larly  profound  \  but  they  are  generally  dictated  by  good  sense  ; 
ar.d  fhev  are  adt>rned  with  a  great  deal  of  that  vivacity  and 
spnghtliness,  which,  though  very  distinct  from  humour,  ren- 
der- the  French  style  of  narrative  so  peculiarly  attractive.  As 
a  book  of  trave's,  it  possesses  one  great  dis^idvantage,  that  of 
havm^  been  written  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  ago.  The 
very  natural  curiosity  <f  mankind  which  contributes  to  deluge 
the  press  with  works  of  that  description  feeds  only  on  novelty, 
an  i  is  ill  satisfied  w  iih  any  but  the  very  latest  accounts  of  peo- 
ple and  places  Kt^ysler's  travels  are  much  better  worth  read- 
ing than  Sir  John  Cur's.  Yet  the  former  are  almost  forgot- 
ten, while  the  latici  arc  hardlv  to  be  procured  at  the  circulating 
libraries  from  the  number  of  applications. 

After  describing  the  inns  of  Poland,  and  the  persons  and 
jniannersof  the  beastly  Jews  who  keep  them,  all  which  the  rea- 
der will  doubtless  remember  to  have  met  with  in  Mr.  Burnett's 
late  account  of  that  country,  our  traveller  gives  a  tew  sketches 
of  the  Polish  charricter,  its  habitual  indolence,  good-nature, 
and  indecision.  He  has  iust  given  some  account  of  Grodno, 
*  the  ugliest  and  dirtiest  of  allgieat  towns  j  and  then  proceeds  ; 

-  *  As  for  Wilna  it  is  quite  a  diftVrent  tiling:  tht'  town  is  much  lar- 
ger, better  built,  and  contains  a  numerous  and  select  society. 
Many  rich  proprietors  either  retire  to  that  place  or  frequently  vi- 
sit it  and  enrich  it  by  their  residence  or  their  visits.  When  Prince 
Radaivil  Palatine  of  Wilna  comes  there,  or  passes  through  it  at  the 
time  of  the  contracts,  lie  is  followed  by  4,  or  5,000  men  for  his  es- 
cort. 1  have  elsewhf  re  spoken  to  you  of  the  originalities  of  this  sin- 
gular Sarmalian(\vliomyou  must  not  confound  with  Prince  Michael 
Rudzivil)  Ca^tciUin  of  Wilna,  an  amiable,  polished,  and  enlightened 
man,  moreover  the  father  of  a  numerous  and  charming  family. 
y\\e.  Palatine  possesses  immense  rich(s>  the  employment  of  which 
once  scattered  plenty  over  the  town  and  its  environs  ;  now,  unfor- 
tunately, his  affairs  are  allm  disorder,  and  will  {o  all  appearances 
long  remuin  so.  Some  years  ago  a  proposal  was  made  him  lo  clear 
off  all  his  enormous  debts  by  thefelh'ng  of  one  ot  his  most  inconsider- 
al)le  forests;  he  had  consented  to  it,  but  recailrd  his  consent  on 
deliberati>>n.  ^  '  What  vvilf  become  of  the  bears  V  said  he  to  the  eecO' 
fi'miste  who  advised  the  measure;  who  havrng  nothing  to  advance 
in  reply,  no  more  was  thought  about  it,  and  nobody  cared  *'  what 
may  become  of  tens  of  thousands  of  ruined  creditors." 

The  character  of  the  Russian  nobility  is  as  much  distinguish- 
ed for  lyant  of  order  andoeconomy  as  that  of  the  Poles  for  tiifling. 
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inconsistency,  and  inconsequence.  The  following  observations 
sugges+^cd  by  some  particulars  in  the  conduct  of  general  joris, 
a  distinguished  favourite  oi  Catherine's  and  possessor  of  im- 
JT.ense  territories  around  the  town  of  Sclof  on  the  Russian 
frontier,  zre  very  French,  but  contain  at  the  bottom  a  great 
deal  of  good  sense. 

^  Thelands  of  Sclof  are  very  considerable,  being  \vorth,  they 
say,  200,000  rubles  (more  ihan  800,000  francs)  ol  revenue  to  the 
proprietor.  With  this  fortune,  he  is  almost  in  want,  and  often  has 
not  at  his  commantj  a  sum  of  money  which  a  private  person  would 
le  ashamed  to  stand  in  need  of.  It  is  true  he  plays,  and  sometimes 
loses  much  money,  but  he  wins  also  in  his  turn,  and  does  not  pass 
for  a  man  more  unlucky  than  his  neighbours.  The  expenceof  his 
Corps  de  Cadets  is  but  a  trifle  in  a  country  where  a  landed  proprie- 
tor bay  nothing  to  purchase  ;  his  huiUliiigs  are  castles  in  the  air,  as 
much  as  the  new  towns  in  the  Crimea:  it  is  then  in  the  inextrica* 
ble  disorder  which  surrounds  bim  that  we  must  seek  the  reason  of  his 
continual  embarrassments.  This  sketch  of  the  fortunes  of  general 
Joris,  put  it  into  my  head  to  ask  by  what  expression  the  word  or* 
der  was  rendered  in  Russia  ;  you  will,  no  doubt,  suppose  that  I 
am  burlesquing  when  I  say  they  have  none  in  their  language:  and 
yet  it  is  a  fact  which  I  \Varrant,  and  you  may  boldly  chnllenge 
all  the  world  to  tell  you,  without  a  periphrasis,  what  is  order  in 
Kuss  ;  let  mt  explain  myself,  however  :  by  the  word  order  1  mean 
that  which  is  called  in  Latino/ do,  in  German  ordnu7]g^  for^  if  yc^ 
mean  by  the  word  ordcr^  Jussus,  oh!  for  that  there  are  a  thou- 
sand interpretations ;  they  give  and  receive  orders  every  minute; 
they  also  confer  orders  and  dignities  on  distinguished  citizens;  but 
thi  y  know  not  what  is  that  order  which  ought  to  reign  in  a  house^ 
and  in  every  other  establishment. 

'  May  I  confess  to  you  a  weakness  which  you  are  at  liberty  to  call 
by  what  name  you  please  :  I  own  that  this  want  in  a  language  of  a 
vord  in  my  opinion  so  necessary,  has  givers  me  a  kind  of  prejudice 
against  the  nation  :  I  cannot  conceive  how  the  word  can  be  want- 
ing where  the  thing  is  known.  I  do  not  mean  on  so  simple  a  ground 
and  on  so  light  a  suggestion  to  set  you  against  a  whole  people;  but  if, 
when  I  know  them  better,  I  find  my  .presentiment  justified,  then 
you  will  allow  me  to  say  to  you,  like  Monsieur  Dacier,  Mare* 
mnrque  subsiste.  In  the  mean  while,  I  promise  you  to  distrust  my 
own  sagacity;  to  keep  my  observation  in  reserve,  and  to  examine 
all  I  see,  just  as  if  I  never  had  made  it.' 

At  Mohilow  (Mohilof)  circumstances  gave  him  an  opportu^ 
nity,  which  few  travellers  possess,  of  estimating  very  precisely 
the  characters  and  manners  ot  the  inhabitants  of  country 
towns,  which  in  almost  all  nations  (perhaps  least  of  all  in 
England)  differ  very  materially  from  those  of  the  capital,  at 
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the  same  time  that  they  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  na- 
tional bulk,  that  it  is  never  quite  fair  to  talk  of  the  character  of 
a  people  without  giving  them  a  full  share  of  contemplation* 
It  is  hardly  possible  for  the  mind  to   be  in  a  more  degrading 
state  o\  stagnation  than,  from  the  sketch  here  presented,  we 
should  conceive  to  be  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mohilow, 
equally  destitute  of  the  means  and  of  the  inclination  of  improve- 
ment.    Two  parties  divided  the  town  ;  the  most  dignified  was 
that  over  which  the  governor  (or  iSarntchnik)  and  his  mistress 
Moria-Stgutrvnn  presided  \  the  most  entertaining  that  which 
ranged  itself  under  the  banner  of  two  or  three  pivatc  ladies, 
whose  birth  elevated  them  as  much  above  as  their  want  of  con- 
nexion with  office  placed   them  below  the  great  man's  lady^ 
These  parties  hated  each  other  with  the  most  cordial  detesta- 
tion, and  every  day  passed  in  intricriies  to  diminish  the  rival  in- 
fluence, in  scandal  and  in  cards.  Not  a  thought  appears  to  have 
occupied  a  single  mind  in  the  place  beyond  these  three  topies, 
Maria    Segutrinn   was  rain  of  the  remembrance  of  beauty, 
haughty,  insolent,  and  vulgar.     The  N a mechrnk  ignorznt  and 
stupid,  swollen  with  the  pride  of  office,  and  totally  unconcerned 
about  all  the  duties  connected  with  it.     The  only  service  by 
which  he  merited  the  place  he  enjoyed  was  one  by  which  (in 
any  other  country  of  Europe  except  under  the  government  of 
Bonapariejhe   would  have   merited  the  wheel  or  galiows,    the' 
murder  of  Peter  III.  which  w'as  executed  by  himself  and  one 
or  two  other  equally  gaWaint  patriots. 

Our  traveller,  in  mentioning  this  circumstance  of  which 
he  speaks  with  all  due  horror  a;;d  detestation,  both  defends  the 
character  of  the  poor  emperor  (in  manv  respects  certainly  ve- 
ry severely  treated  by  historians,)  and  justifies  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  the  empress,  a  species  of  contradiction  which  no- 
body but  a  Frenchman  would,  we  think,  venture  upon.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  Queen  of  Scots^  tl;e  whole  world  cray  labour 
in  vain  for  ages  to  counteract  the  plain  inference  from  this  fact. 
She  did  not  punish,  but  she  rewarded,  the  murderers  of  her 
husband. 

On  his  arrival  at  Petersburg,  our  traveMer  first  discovers  a 
new  class  of  society  which  he  does  not  hesitate  to  prefer  (and, 
we  doubt  not,  with  strict  justice)  both  to  the  nobility  and  pea- 
santry of  the  nation,  a  class  which  in  the  present  commercial 
state  ofKurope  must  be  more  or  less  extensive  in  any  country, 
but  is  probably  less  so  in  Russia  than  any,  that  which  he  calls 
the  higher  or  er  of  the  Ijourgeoisie,  composed  of  the  greai 
mercantile  houses  and  of  the  national  and   foreign  bankers. 

From  these^  he  enters  on  some  long  and  interesting  detaiU 
respecting  the  state  ot  the  peasants  whom  he  represents  (in com- 
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mon  with  all  other  travellers)  as  being  <   chattels,  in  ever/ 
sense  of  the  v;rord/ 

*  As  we  say,  an  estate  of  so  many  acres,  they  say,  an  estate  of 
so  many  peasants,  if  the  contributions  of  war  or  the  devasta- 
tions of  sickness  carry  ott  more  than  can  be  supplied  by  the  common 
rate  of  reproduction,  the  fcvenue  of  the  lord  is  so  much  diminish- 
«d.  Instead  of  saying  of  a  man  *  he  is  possessed  of  so  many  thou- 
sand livres  of  incom.'/  they  say  here  '  he  has  two  orthree  thousand' 
peasants.'  *  1  he  English  who  say  that  a  man  is  xoorth  three  thou- 
sand guineas,  meaning  that  he  is  possessed  of  so  much,  would  sny 
Bere  that  he  is  north  three  or  four  thousand  peasants  ;  \fhich  would 
be  at  the  same  time  a  truths  and  a  great  falsehood/ 

Xhe  custom  of  portioning  them  out  in  different  trades  accord- 
ing  to  the  option  of  the  lord,  and  the  yet  more  odious  custom 
of  marrying  them  off  according  to  his  caprice,  are  painted  in 
a  very  amusing  manner.  A  good  account  is  also  given  of  a 
country-wake  in  Ingria  ;  but  we  liave  not  room  for  many  more 
q^uotations. 

The  ladical  vices  of  the  church,  the  army,  the  police,  and 
the  government  departments,  arc  touched  upon  with  some 
Vcuteness  and  with  no  sparing  hand.  But,  being  written  twen- 
ty years  ago,  they  are  of  little  present  interest  compared  with 
thedetailsof  more  recent  travellers.  The  system  of  education 
In  Russia  (which  may  be  considered  as  the  foundation  of  every 
thing  else  in  the  state)  is  discussed  more  at  length  and  drawn 
with  a  great  deal  of  spirit  and  humour.  It  appears  that  Peter 
the  Great  has  either  been  immoderately  extolled  for  the  provi- 
sions which  he  made  in  this  most  essential  department  of  policy, 
or  that  his  successors,  so  far  from  iiTjproving  on  his  plans,  have 
paid  no  attention  whatever  to  them,  and  suffered  them  to  grow 
useless  and  corrupt  without  an  effort  to  preserve  them.  The 
education  of  the  Russian  nobility  this  traveller  represents  to  be 
entirely  committed  to  a  few  ignorant  and  needy  Frenchmen  or 
other  foreigners  who  are  selected  without  any  examination, 
treated  only  as  hireling  domestics,  and  paid  just  enough  to 
enable  them  with  tolerable  oeconomy  to  work  their  passage 
home  again  at  the  expirationof  the  time  for  which  they  are 
engaged. 

Before  Tgive  any  of  those  instances  whicl\  I  am  enabled  to  fur- 
nish on  this  subject,  let  me  tell  you  how  a  Russian  nobleman,  uho 
'Jives  on  his  estate,  proceeds  when  he  'sees  bis  son  or  daughter  of  aiv 
age  which  requires  what  he  ca\h  ea'ui  at  ion.  He  waits  till  the  wants 
o\  his  family  oblige  him  to  s -nd  some  confidential  servant  to  town. 
When  this  journey  is  deter  mi  ned.ori,  he  sends  for  his  valet  dt'  cham. 
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hre,  *  Iwaii,  says  he,  you  must  go  to  Petfrrsburo;  to  buy  wine, 
liquors,  and  stuffs  of  such  and  such  descriptions.  You  will  make 
haste  to  return,  and  in  your  way  back  you  will  bring  with  you  als» 
a  iM-ench  Oulchitel  (private  tutor.)  You  will  inquire  what  this  will 
come  t<»,  and  make  the  best  bargain  you  can.*  Iwan  comes  to  Pe- 
tersburg. Ol"  the  three  or  four  days  given  him  for  the  dispatch  of  all 
his  business,  he  spends  two  in  drinking  and  diverting  himself  witbi 
bis  acquaintance.  Then  he  makes  haste  to  execute  his  comraissiori«, 
and  when  he  isready  to  set  off  goes  into  any  coffee-house  where  he 
is  told  (here  are  some  Frenchmen,  and  a'^ks  in  a  loud  voice,  if  any 
body  has  a  mind  to  b.  conve  an  Outchitdf  Many  present  themselves 
immediately,  and  he  chooses  the  best  drest  because  he  supposes  hiia 
to  be  the  best  informed,  which  is  sometimes  the  case.  He  asks  him 
to  come  with  him,  promises  him  five  or  six  hundred  rubles  for  wa- 
ges, his  boar  i  and  lodging,  Avhite  coffee  for  the  morning,  and  black 
for  the  evening;  which  aie conditions  that  all  Outekittis  both  male 
and  female  insist  on  having  inserted  in  their  contracts.  The  bargaia 
is  struck,  and  Iwan  gives  the  man,  who  is  about  to  take  upon  him 
the  education  oi  his  young  master,  just  half-an-hour  to  make  up  hig 
bundle  and  come  to  join  him  at  such  an  inn  where  the  carriages 
waiting.  Aftt-r  some  days  travelling,  the  Oulchitel  arrives,  quite 
knocked  up  with  fatigue,  at  the  place  of  his  abode.  At  first  the/ 
receive  hun  graciously  enough;  but  if,  upon  inspecting  his  ward-, 
robe,  they  see  any  trace  of  the  misery  in  which  he  was,  perhap*, 
at  the  time  of  becoming  instructor,  ihey  take  gieal  care  to  mea» 
sure  according  to  thh  appearance  of  distress  or  to  his  supposed  ea- 
sy circumstances  the  degree  of  consideration  vhichhe  is  thencefor- 
ward to  enj  >y.  The  young  man  whom  they  trust  to  his  care  is  tke 
first  to  judge  of  the  rank  which  he  hulds  in  his  master's  esteem,  asd 
you  may  guess  the  consequences,' 

Our  traveller  is  a  young  man  and  runs  away  with  a  nunabec 
of  ridiculous  stories  about  these  instructors  of  youth,  the  police 
officers,  and  other  dignified  characters  which  have  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  n9  better  founded  than  those  which  boys  at 
schools  and  colleges  are  apt  to  pick  upand  retail  of  their  niastejs, 
tutors,  &c.  We  must  not,  however,  do  him  the  injustice  to 
say  that  he  represents  them  as  positive  facts,  though  perhaps 
he  attaches  more  weight  to  them  than  older  and  graver  men  will 
thinjc  they  deserve. 

In  the  course  of  his  residence  in  Rus/ia,  he  takes  a  journey 
to  Moscow,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  state  of  society  in  that 
ancient  capital,  and  of  the  general  character  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  province,  and  the  whole  Moscovite  peasantry,  which  form* 
a  very  pleasing  contrast  to  the  state  of  Petersburg  and  the 
thieves  and  drunkards  oF  Ingria  and  the  surrounding  govern- 
ments. He  says  very  truly  that  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  a  Human 
character,  since  no  people  can  be  more  widely  separated  from 
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each  other  in  every  particular  which  constitutes  a  nat'onal  cha* 
jacter  than  those  of  the  difFerem  provinces  of  this  immense 
incoherent  empire. 

In  his  account  of  the  Russian  stage,  he  gives  an  anecdote  of 
Ban'i  (at  that  time  a  performer  at  the  Opera  of  Peter  burg) 
V  hich  will  not,  we  beheve,  be  discredited  by  those  who  had  <he 
happiness  of  her  acquaintance  in  England,' though  many  will, 
perhajs,  think  it  strange  that  our  traveller  atfects  to  rank  her  in 
the  mtdiocre  class  o!  performers. 

*  Tliey  have  reason  f  nough  to  say  in  Frarce  that  great  artists  ar« 
very  tavourably  rece«vi  H  at  the  Court  of  Pt- u-rsbur^  :  '\hey  piy 
grtat  rtspect  to  the  medioaes  slUo,  Signora  Banti,  uho  received 
from  the  court  a  ^um  off  ui  ib()U»and  rubUs  f<»r  sin^uig  tno  lutle 
airs  every  wfek»  th  ugbt  ihat  ihisin  ainunt  fel!  far  short  ifh  r  merit. 

*  Siie  wer.t  one  day  to  find  the  director  gencr  -I  of  the  theatres,  and 
repiehenied  to  him  that  she  coubi  not  live*  n4v.00  I'lb  e>,  and  would 
quii  the  service  if  they  did  not  pay  her  better.  Tne  empress  h.  v* 
ing  answered  to  thisllueat  ihat  she  was  at  liberty  tf)  (lepart  -.vhen 
ever  she  should  think  fit,  the  cenera.,  intending  to  soften  this  <lis« 
iriissal  to  the  Signora,  said,  *  the  princess  had  remarked  that  she 
costs  hfT  as  much  as  the  ger.erals  id  h« t  army/  *  H.h  bien,'  answered 
the  singer,  *  qu'e,  e  tassc  chanter  ses  geneiaux  V 
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Moral  licflectinn^  on  Puf>fic  nud  Private  Crimes,  being  a  .SV 
guti  to  the  liork  zehieh  obfaiutd  thi  Prize  oj  (Jti/itj/  in  1 7^7. 
Aiy  M.  Dehtcroix,  Judge  of  tht  Cizil  'Irihtinct  of  I  er^ 
S(n//ts,andJormtr(j/  Frojejsor  of  Justice  (de  JJroitpu/jltc?) 
Paris.  IbQT. 

M.  DELACROIX  is  he  author  of  several  works  which  have 
acquired  coi'suieiabie  celebrity  in  the  French  metropolis;  parti-., 
cularly  his  Desciip  ion  of  the  comdtutions  of  tht  ynincifxil  slatts 
v/  Eu)op>  and  tilt  (  nitea  states  of  Jmerica;  his  French  Spec- 
tator, both  before  and  durifg  the  revolution  ;  and  the  work  to 
"Vthich  the  present  is  a  sequel.  His  second  scries  of  Spectators, 
he  informs  us' had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  their  author.  Ihe 
original  title  of  the  last  work  vias  '*  Philosophical  Reflexions 
on  Civilization."  Its  object  was  to  call  the  attention  of  the  su- 
preme power  to  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  the  torture;  the 
cruelties  exeiciscd  on  prisoners  it. -mured,  as  he  tells  us»  **  in 
cbscur-^  dungeous  wheie  filthy  and  noxious  animals  contended 
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with  them  for  their  food;"  and  other  subjects  connected  with 
criminal  jurisprudence,  with  the  justice  which  is  due  to  the 
unfortunate,  and  even  to  the  malefactor,  who  is  paying  the  for- 
feit of  crimes  regularly  and  judicially  proved. 

M.  Delacroix  is  not  of  that  order  of  writers   who  are  dis- 
tinguished for  the  novelty  of  their  thoughts,  or  the   depth  of 
their  reflections.     But  he  uniformly  pleads  the  cause  of  virtu    ; 
his  style  is  flowing  and  equable,  his  sentiments  animated,  and 
he  sometimes  rises  to  eloquence.     We  may  complain,  perhaps, 
that  he  has  put  too  much  of  ornament  to  subjects   wnich  re« 
quire  not  the  aid  of  artificial  decoration,  and  iti  which  the  mind 
is   seeking  for  instruction,    rather  than  the  imagination  for 
amusement.     The  pictures  of  the  crimes  which  deform   the 
fice  of  human  society  and  which  empoison   the   seats  of  what 
ought  to  be  domestic  happiness  and  domestic  confidence,  give  ns 
a  dark  and  revolting  view  of  human  nature.     When    we  read 
of  parricide,  of  fratricide,  of  infanticide,  a  well  regulated  mind 
is  apt  to  shrink  with  horror  and  to  exclaim,  can  these  things 
really  be  so  ?   Whence  can   arise  such  shocking  outrages?  Is 
it  the  defect  of  education  ?  We  willingly  and   eagerly  cling  to 
this  idea  ;  but  we  fear  that  facts  will  show  it  to  be  an  ill-found- 
ed hypothesis.    Too  often  have  there  issued    from   the  purest 
stock  germs  (sons  we  can  hardly  call  them)  ungrateful  and  un- 
natural, on  whom   have  been  vainly  and  prodigally  bestowed 
the  lights  of  reason,    and  the  benefits  of  the   most   careful  in- 
struction. In  vain  have  the  best  examples  been  set  before  their 
eyes  ;   the  precepts  of  the  purest  morality  have  been  vainly  im- 
pressed upon  them.     The  more  their  desires  have  been  grati- 
fied, the  more  insatiable  have  they  become  ;  and  because  some 
still  remains  for  them  to  expect  at  the  decease  of  a  pa  rent,  their 
souls  are  absorbed  in  monstrous  projects  to  accelerate  the  des« 
lined  period  of  nature.  ^      ^ 

We  agree  with  M.  Delacroix  that  these  and  similar  mon- 
strosities prove  some  radical  moral  disorganization  ;  and  force 
society  to  introduce  the  passion  of  terror  as  a  substitute  for 
tliC  natural  and  legitimate  afl^ections.  But  as  this  disorganiza- 
tion seems  to  be  absolutely  in  many  individuals  incorrigible, 
and  inherent  in  their  very  nature,  all  severity  of  punishment 
seems  unjust,  if  carried  beyond  the  necessity  of  self  defence 
and  self-preservation.  We  regard  a  man  of  morals  incorrigi- 
bly depraved  and  a  mad  man  in  nearly  the  same  point  of  view; 
and  the  one  we  think  as  much  the  object  of  commiseration  as 
the  other.  We  do  not  think  that  in  some  of  these  essays,  (for 
the  volume  may  justly  be  entitled  a  series'  of  essays)  the  author 
has  been  very  consistent  in  pursuing  the  consequences  of  his 
own  principles.  Had  he  been  so,  he  would,  we  think,  have 
spared  or  have  very  much  mitigated  the  extreme  harshness  of 
App.  Vol.  14.  I  i 
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thc  sentence  he  passes  upon  a  large  and  unhappy  portion  of  the 
feebler  sex. 

*  It  is  on  this  perverseclass  that  the  eye  of  an    attentive   police 
ought  to  be  constantly  fixed  ;  it  should  follow  them  into  their  most 
secret  haunts  to  deprive  them  of  the  power  to  perpetuate  calamities. 
Too  much  haste  cannot  be  made  to  extirpate  them  from  a  world  which 
they  perpetually  corrupt,  and  by  terrific  examples  to   preserve  the 
rising  generation.     If  transportation  into  countries  at  present  unin- 
habited is  the  only  efficacious  remedy,   it  should  be  employed  with- 
out delay.     If  you  please,  let  every  succour  be  given  to  these  fe- 
male corraptors  of  humanity,  which  indigence  and  misery  may  re- 
quire: let    the  evils   of  banishment   be   softened   by    sacrifices  of 
which  they  are  little  worthy:   but  let  the  ocean  be  made   the   bar- 
rier between  them  and  the  youth  of  the  country  ;  and   let  all  those 
-who  would  be  inclined  to  imitate  their  eKample  have    before  their 
eyes  the  dread  and  the  shame  of  this   eternal    exile.     Yes,  as  long 
as  these  pests  of  the  human  race  are  suffered  to  wander  in  our  ci- 
ties and  our  fields,  or  to  follow  our  armies,   it  is  in  vain  to- look  for 
amelioration  of   manners,  augmt- ntatiofi  of  population,  or  consis- 
tency of  legislation.      Let  me  hear  not  of  the   necessity  of  tolerat- 
ing houses  of  infamy    in  great  cities,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  pri- 
vate  families  from  the    impetuosity  of  the    passions.      No  desire   is 
more  imperious,  than  hunger ;  and  if  a  wise  police  can   preserve  us 
from  the  violences  of  the  one,  it    will   more  easily  secure  us  from 
the  furies  of  the  other,  vvhich  ate  more  rare/ 

M.  Delacroix  surely  overlooks  an  essential  difference  in  the 
two  cases,  which  he  considers  as  parallel  :  hunger  is  usually 
satisfied  ;  were  it  otherwise,  we  believe  that  the  wisest  police, 
backed  by  legions  of  bayonets,  would  hardly  secure  the  rich 
from  the  violence  of  the  poor.  By  the  mediation  of  the  class 
against  whom  her^gesso  furiously,  the  other  passion  is  tolera- 
bly allayed  too.  Were  this  deportation  to  be  seriously  car- 
ried into  effect,  we  believe  in  our  conscience  that  the  confusion 
and  disorder  introduced  into  society  would  be  infinite.  Let 
us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Every  class  in  human  society  springs 
necessarily  out  of  the  civil  institutions  of  the  social  body.  Mat- 
ters are  so  contrived  that  multitudes  have  it  not  in  their  power 
to  marry.  Well  then,  they  provide  for  themselves  as  well 
j^s  they  can  !  But  why  all  this  exterminating  fury  against  the 
weaker  vessel  ?  Are  they  more  blameable  than  their  corrup. 
tors  .?  Let  us  not  stifle  the  feelings  of  humanity  against  any  hu- 
man being,  however  depressed  by  misfortune  and  debased  by 
vice.  The  misery  of  these  poor  creatures  is  great :  their  faults 
may  not  be  small  ;  but  it  dwindles  into  insignificance  when 
compared  to  that  of  the  perjured  husband,  or  the  adultcroiw 
wife. 
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We  have  been  better  pleased  with  the  following  remarks. 
We  heartily  subscribe  to  their  truth  and  propriety,  and  recom- 
mend them  to  the  serious  consideration  of  writers,  who  are 
tempted  to  sacrifice  decency  to  the  extravagances  of  a  wild  and 
voluptuous  imagination. 

*  Poets  who  have  not  known  how  t«  repress  the  wanderings' of  a 
depraved  fancy,  and  have  yielded  to  the  inspirations  of  a  licert- 
tious  muse,  have  been  justly  punished  by  the  stings  of  remorse. 
What  would  not  the  authors  of  the  Metromanie  and  the  Pindare 
Frangois  have  given  to  have  been  able  to  purify  their  works  from  the 
ode  and  the  epigrams,  for  which  they  blushed  to  their  dying  mo- 
ments. 

*  The  bard  of  Henry  the  Great  never  ceased  to  disavow  the  de- 
grading descriptions,  which  dishonour  one  of  his  poems,  I  well 
recollect,  and  can  fancy  that  I  see  at  this  moment,  one  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  the  author  of  a  monstrous  production,  the  name 
of  which  I  dare  not  mention,  and  which,  by  an  inexplicable  fatali- 
ty,too  often  finds  its  way  into  the  hands  of  young  people.  His  air  was 
melancholy  and  silent;  he  seemed  always  anxious  to  avoid  observa- 
tion,and  to  withdraw  himself  from  an  ignominious  reputation.  Plea- 
sure was  for  ever  extinct  for  him, who  had  crouded  together  so  many 
hideous  pictures  of  voluptuous  enjoyment.  He  would  have  prefer- 
red the  silence  of  the  cloister,  from  which  he  had  drawn  his  .princi- 
pal characters,  to  the  murmur  which  seemed  to  haunt  him  in  places 
of  public  resort,  where  he  appeared  solitary  and  desolate.* 

This  picture  is  equally  spirited  and  faithful,  though  perhaps 
a  little  too  highly  coloured.  Modern  society  seems  indeed  to 
feel  more  sensibly  infringements  of  decency,  than  of  virtue  it- 
self. It  is  at  least  a  homage  paid  to  the  substance  when  men 
will  not  suffer  violations  even  of  its , form  and  shadow. 
We  wish  that  the  principle  were  carried  to  its  proper  extent. 
Would  those  who  really  regard  virtue  both  in  its  form  and 
substance  unite  to  expel  from  their  society  all  who  were  guil- 
ty of  gross  infractions  of  the  great  rules  of  morality,  public 
manners,  we  believe,would  receive  a  greater  improvement  than 
from  all  the  codes  of  pains  and  penalties  that  were  ever  devised. 

M.  Delacroix  seems  an  enemy  to  all  violent  innovations  : 
things  as  they  are  is  the  order  of  the  day  with  all  connected  with 
the  court  of  the  Tuilleries.  He  is  therefore  an  advocate  for 
the  punishment  of  death,  though  adverse  to  all  cruelty  in  the 
infliction  of  it.  There  is  but  little  merit  in  this  display  of  leni- 
ency, since  the  public  opinion  of  all  Europe  has  already  con- 
demned as  an  outrage  of  human  nature  all  acts  of  needless  cru^ 
elty  at  public  executions.  Mons.D.  grounds  hisdefence  of  capi- 
tal punishment  on  the  extreme  depravity  of  human  nature,  a 
defence  in  which  we  fear  there  is  too  much  truth.  Certainly  in 

li  a 
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point  of  justice  what  an  individual  may  lawfully  do  in  self-de- 
fence, it  can  hardly  be  Contested  that  the  community  may  do  in 
defence  of  the  whole  body.  But  we  cannot  agree  with  the  au- 
thor that  experience  has  determined  that  milder  methods  would 
be  inefFecfual  to  preserve  the  order  of  society,  and  the  security 
of  private  persons.  *  The  profession  of  assassins  and  robbers/ 
says  our  author,  *  is  embraced  only  by  a  class  of  vile  beings  ig- 
norant and  obscure,  who  attach  no  value  to  public  opinion, 
and  upon  whom  infamy  and  civil  degradation  have  no  effect. 
Coarsely  clothed  and  grossly  f  d,  they  would  submit  lo  servi- 
tude, were  it  not  for  their  aversion  to  labour  and  their  crav- 
ing for  intox'cating  liquors,  the  great  object  of  all  their  de- 
sires.* We  doubt  not  ihe  justness  of  this  description.  What 
then  are  we  to  think  of  governments,  which  licence  and  encou- 
rage this  diffusion  of  liquid  poison  in  every  corner  of  our  ci- 
ties, and  even  in  the  most  secluded  of  ou  villages  ?  But  we 
regard  at  present  this  question  as  more  likely  t  >  exercise  the 
wits  of  contending  disputants,  than  to  engage  the  serious  at- 
tention of  legislators.  Whilst  governments  immolate  their 
subjects,  by  thousands  to  gratify  their  hatred  or  their  ambition, 
they  must  regard  with  ineffable  contempt,  or  perhaps  with 
feelings  still  more  hostile,  theories  which  are  such  a  bitter  sa- 
tire on  their  own  habits  and  conduct. 

Though  the  distinct  essays  oi  which  this  volume  is  compo- 
sed have  a  common  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  whole,  yet 
they  are  so  disconnected  as  to  put  it  out  of  our  power  to  give 
an  analysis  ot  the  whole.  We  shall  therefore  select  one  of  them; 
that  which  we  have  chosen  is  on  bankruptcy  ;  a  subject  ot 
great  interest  to  all  commercial  countries,  an  i  to  our  own  as 
much  as  to  any  :  it  is  certainly  rather  a  singular  phenomenon  in 
the  history  of  civil  institutions,  that  in  the  most  corr>mercial 
country  upon  earth  the  laws  concerning  bankruptcy  should  be 
confessedly  the  most  defective  of  its  civil  code. 

Under  the  common  name  of  bankruptcy  are  included  cases 
which  have  not  in  a  moral  estimation  any  common  relation  or 
qualities  whatever.  T  here  may  be  understood  by  it  either  the 
deepest  misfortune  or  the  darkest  of  crimes.  At  the  first  blush, 
therefore,  It  stems  a  strange  incongruity  to  subject  all  who 
are  involved  in  thiscondition  to  a  common  lot.  Reason  seems 
to  suggest  that  a  fraudulent  bankrupt  should  be  the  object  of 
punishment,  that  the  degree  of  punishment  should  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  enonr.ity  of  the  olfence;  whilst  the  unfortunate 
bankrupt  is  so  little  the  object  of  seventy,  that  it  stems  doubt- 
ful whether  the  claims  of  just  creditors  ought  to  be  enforced  to 
his  utter  ruin.  M.  Delacroix  traces,  we  thmk,  to  its  proper 
source,  the  abundance  of  crimes  which  infest  society,  and 
involve  so  freque.itly  the  innocent  aJid  the  guilty  in  a  common 
juir>.     He  says  : 
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*  It  cannot  l>e  denied  that  it  is  almost  always  the  fault  of  men  if 
snch  a  multitude  of  crimes  are  propagated  in  ifee  midst  of  them  : 
they  grant  with  so  little  consideration  their  respect  to  the  appearance 
of  riches,  they  refuse  it  with  so  absurd  a  disdnin  to  ibe  exterior  of 
poverty,  that  they  force  the  latter  to  make  use  of  every  device  to 
conceal  its  trtie  condition,  and  to  assume  some  appearance  of  con* 
seoiience.  'I  his  weaknessof  human  reason  doubtless  does  not  ren- 
der the  want  <>f  probity  excusable,  but  it  explains  the  cause  of  the 
progress  of  dishonesty  among  us.' 

He  proceeds : 

*  Can  wc  be  surprised  if  bankruptcies  are  become  in  our  days 
tnore  freqiieiit  than  ever  ?  All  men  are  tormented  with  the  thirst  af- 
ter riches;  ail  wish  t.j  gain  with  rapidity  wliat  cannot  be  acquired 
but  by  constant  economy  and  a  prudent  and  laborious  activity.. 
The  number  of  traders  is  greater  thanthat  of  consumers:  men  with- 
out fortune,  without  credit,  without  intelligence,  embark  in  com- 
mercial speculations,  and  haVe  no  other  view  than  to  dazzle  and 
impose  upon  the  manufacturer,  whose  productions  they  absorb, 
Thfy  can  remain  in  a  profession,  into  which  they  ought  never  fo 
have  entered  at  all,  only  by  multiplying  hazardous  engagements. 
If  they  liquidate  some  trifling  debts,  it  is  only  with  a  view  to 
accumulate  greater,  and  to  extend  a  credit  to  which  they  have 
no  clHim.  As  the  ifunds  from  which  they  draw  their  subsistence  is 
not  their  own,  it  little  concerns  them  what  they  retain  in  their  owri 
hands:  today  they  devour  the  substance  of  one,  to  morrow  they 
will  consume  that  of  another ;  and  they  will  not  be  betr/ycd,  till 
dupes  are  no  longer  to  be  found.  Perhaps  many  failures  might  be 
prevented,  if  the  right  to  engage  in  commerce  were  less  readily 
granted,  and  it  were  confined  to  men  who  could  give  some  pledge  to 
society. 

*  Many  regulations  which  have  been  designated  as  barbarous  and 
tyrannical,  are  perhaps  to  be  regretted,  and  I  know  not  if  we 
have  gained  more  than  we  have  lost  by  the  anniiiilation  of  these  cor- 
porations, against  which  the  system  of  the  economists  was  directed. 
The  liberty  of  industry  has  at  the  first  view  a  seductive  appearance  ; 
hut  it  has  also  its  abuses  which  are  not  easily  repressed,  and  indus- 
try,which  gets  forward  without  the  help  of  fortune. is  often  an  object 
of  just  suspicion. 

*  The  arts  and  trades.which  are  exercised  in  society  require  an 
apprenticeship,  knowledge,  and  preliminary  studies.  But  now-a- 
day  every  body  is  allowe<l  to  embrace  the  profession  of  a  marchant 
or  a  "banker.  Jle  engages  in  enterpnzes  in  the  single  confidence  of 
hfs  own  powers  and  his  own  intelligence ;  assurance  stands  in  the 
stead  of  mstf  Unction,  and  experience ;  and  if  he  can  cont^rive  to  pro- 
cure a^'ew  advances,  hebohily  marches  in  the  path  which  is  to  con- 
dtict  him^eiiher  to  riches  or  to  infamy.     The  more  advientttrous  be 
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is  in, his  speculations,  the  more  are  the  chances  either  for  or  against 
him,  and  the  esecurity  which  he  affects  himself  is  communicated  to 
those  whom  he  has  contrived  to  involve  in  his  concerns.  It  is  only 
at  the  momera  when  he  can  no  longer  deceive  himself,  that  the 
charm  is  broken,  and  men  shudder  at  the  danger  in  which  they  are 
jiigulphed/ 

The  laws  of  France  have  ever  made  a  distinction  between 
the  unfortunate  and  the  fraudulent  bankrupt,  and  have  proceed- 
ed against  the  latter  as  a  civil  offender,  his  crime  being  in 
truth  a  robbery,  accompanied  commonly  with  circumstances  of 
the  greatest  aggravation.  A  declaration  passed  so  long  ago  as 
the  year  1716  contained  many  excellent  regulations,  whrcli 
were  equally  advantageous  to  the  creditor  and  the  honest  debt- 
or. To  the  former  it  secured  as  much  of  his  property  as  accru- 
ed from  the  effects  of  his  debtor  ;  to  the  latter  it  furnished, 
wliatto  an  upright  mind  is  inestimable,  themeans  of  justifying 
the  purity  and  integrity  of  his  actions  and  intentions.  But  to 
enactgood  laws  is  but  half  the  duty  of  wise  legislators  ;  to  en- 
sure their  execution  is  the  other  half,  equally  important  and 
much  more  difficult.  Fraud  and  chicane  were  too  powerful 
and  too  much  interested  in  eluding  the  salutary  provisions  of 
this  ordinance  ;  and  it  had  for  many  years  fallen  into  disuse  and 
almost  into  oblivion. 

'  At  the  moment,*  observes  the  author,  '  that  a  commercial  man 
perceives  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  fulfil  his  engagements, 
and  that  he  has  before  his  eyes  the  painful  perspective  of  a  failure,  he 
ought  to  regard  himself  as  a  stranger  in  his  warehouses,  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  stock  ;  and  to  be  convinced  that  the  smallest  article  of 
which  he  disposes  to  the  prejudice  of  his  creditors,  is  a  larceny, 
the  object  of  criminal  justice. 

'  Unhappily  the  want  of  shades  and  gradations,  which  renders  our 
laws  imperfect,  introduces  likewise  confusion  into  our  opinions.  A 
banker  whose  creditors  suficr  a  loss  of  twenty  per  cent,  is  as  much 
dishonoured  in  th»;  public  opinion  as  he  who  has  failed  for  fifty  or 
.sixty  per  cent.  Thence  it  happens  that  a  man  will  not  declare  him- 
self a  bankrupt  t.U  the  last  extremity  :  often  he  has  even  a  sort  of 
vanity  in  not  failing  for  a  trifle  :  as  if  the  robbery  were  ennobled  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  plunder/ 

There  is  certainly  truth  in  this  observation.  To  remedy 
the  evil,  M  Delacroix  would  give  a  reward  to  every  merchant 
who  called  his  creditors  together  the  instant  he  was  assured 
that  his  private  fortune  was  gone,  and  would  affix  a  severe, 
and  in  truth,  a  well  merited  punishment  upon  him  who  de- 
ferred declaring  himself  a  bankrupt  till  the  last  extremity.  ^  It 
is  obvious  however,  that  the  proof  of  such  a  crime  is  often  in- 
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volved  in  the  greatest  difficulty.  He  would  moreover  propor- 
tionate the  punishment  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the  creditor. 
Thus  he  proposes,  that  if  a  man  pays  90  per  cent,  the  punish- 
ment should  go  no  further  than  to  affect  his  reputation  ;  but 
that  if  the  loss  sustained  be  greater,  the  degradation  should  be 
greater,  and  a  term  of  imprisonment  should  be  added.  But 
all  general  rules  are  inevitably  attended  with  private  injustice. 
Suppose,  for  example,  a  man  of  integrity,  but  not  rich,  has  a 
large  sum  of  money  entrusted  to  him.  He  for  security  takes 
it  to  his  banker,  who  on  the  morrow  fails,  and  the  poor  man 
has  not  enough  left  to  pay  his  creditors  sixpence  in  the  pound. 
Is  he  to  suffer  imprisonment  too  in  addition  to  his  calamity  ? 
This  is  not  a  feigned  case,  we  have  known  something  very  like 
it  happen  in  real  life.  Every  case,  in  truth,  stands  by  itself, 
and  ought  to  be  weighed  by  its  own  merits  :  and  it  would  be 
very  desirable  that  judicatures  should  have  a  degree  of  discre- 
tionary power,  in  all  cases  where  the  exercise  of  such  a  power 
is  not  liable  to  great  aoLises. 

But  it  accords  with  every  notion  of  justice  and  equity,  that  a 
fraudulent  bankrupt,  like  every  other  robber,should  upon  con- 
viction be  subject  to  condign  punishment.  The  present  French' 
code  enacts  '  Everi/  bankruptcy  made  fraudulent  li/  and  with  de- 
sign to  deceive  the  legitimate  creditors,  shrill  he  punished  hyiix 
years  imprisonment  in  irons.'  M.  Delacroix  properly  remarks 
that  the  laconic  brevity  of  this  law,  attacks  with  too  little  dis- 
tinction offences  more  or  less  serious,  and  which  on  that  ac- 
count ought  not  to  suffer  the  same  punishment  either  in  kind 
or  duration,  and  he  well  concludes,  that 

*  If  families  derived  their  lustre  from  honour  and  a  high  reputation 
for  probity  ;  if  delicacy  influenced  the  choice  of  their  connexions, 
commerce  would  not  be  disgraced  with  so  many  faihites,  and 
the  justice  of  the  tribunals  would  have  fewer  occasions  of  punish- 
ment.* 

Having  taken  a  view  of  the  crimes  which  are  the  principal 
objects  of  criminal  justice,  having  unfolded  their  origin, 
weighed  the  degrees  of  moral  offence  attached  to  them,  and 
suggested  what  he  deems  adequate  and  efficacious  punishments, 
M-  Delacroix,  in  a  third  part  of  his  work,  enters  upon  an  exa- 
mination of  the  forms  which  ought  to  precede  condemnations. 
This  includes  subjects  of  the  first  consequence  to  individual 
security, — the  forms  of  accusation,  the  steps  necessary  to  se- 
cure the  appearance  of  the  accused,  courts  ofiustice,  thp 
laws  ot  evidence,  witnesses,  council,  and  juries.  The  curiosity 
of  Englishmen  is  naturally  directed  to  the  opinions  oi  an  im^ 
partial  and  enlightened  foreigner,  (for  such  we  niu«t  e«tccmM. 
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Delacroix  on  the  favourite  institution  of  these  islands,  and 
which  was  adopted  in  France  perhaps  with  a  childish  avidity  at 
the  first  revolutionary  effervescence.  Mons.  D.  does  not  seem 
satisfied  with  the  establishment,  but  yet  not  so  much  so  as  to 
wish  to  have  the  ancient  forms  re-established.  In  fact  he 
seems  to  halt  between  two  opinions.  He  complains  of  the 
unfeeling  indifl^erence  of  magistrates,  accustomed  to  the  spec- 
tacle of  crimes  and  misery.  He  confesses  that,  in  spite  of  his 
respect  for  the  magistracy,  and  thcjustice  he  is  willing  to  render 
to  their  penetration  and  intelligence,  he  would  rather  be  tried 
by  dispassionate  and  disinterested  men,  endued  with  good 
sense  and  an  upright  spirit,  than  by  those  whose  hearts  have 
been  hardened  by  the  custom  of  seeing  criminals,  and  of 
condemning  them.  With  equal  frankness  he  avows  that  he 
should  tremble,  though  conscious  of  the  most  perfect  inno- 
cence, to  see  his  fate  depend  on  the  opinion  of  a  jury  taken 
by  chance  from  the  country,  or  the  class  of  ignorant  artisans, 
men  destitute  of  all  judgment,  and  of  all  sensibility.  His 
own  project  is  to  ennoble  the  function  of  juries,  so  that  all 
honest  citizens  should  be  ambitious  of  fulfilling  them,  and  of 
seeing  their  names  inscribed  on  the  honourable  list  from 
which  they  should  be  taken.  It  should  be  a  grievous  dis- 
honour to  be  struck  off  the  rolls,  if  from  indifference,  par- 
tiality, or  any  sinister  motive,  a  man  shall  have  merited  such 
an  affront.  These  ideas  are  well  deserving  consideration  in 
a  country  in  which  the  institution  is  novel.  But  we  should 
dread  any  innovation  on  our  English  fashions.  With  all 
their  imperfections,  the  obligations  of  this  country  to  the  spirit 
and  integrity  of  our  petty  juries  are  incalculable.  Can  we 
forget  the  acquittal  of  the  man  whom  Pitt  would  have  brought 
to  the  scaffold  for  pursuing  with  a  little  too  much  eagerness 
that  reform  which  himself  projected  ?  Had  they  shrunk  from 
their  duty,  it  would,  we  think,  have  been  the  death-blow  to 
the  freedom  (f  the  country. 

M.  Delacroix  has  added  considerably  to  the  interest  of  his 
work,  by  interspersing  it  with  little  anecdotes  which  have  oc- 
curred to  him  either  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  or  in 
the  common  intercourse  of  life.  We  shall  select  two  of 
them  for  the  amusement  of  our  readers.  They  are  extracted 
from  a  chapter  on  duels. 

*  I  recollect,  on  this  subject,  the  observation  of  a  man  proud  ot 
bis  biith  ;  he  was  saying  that  one  of  his  friends  had,  very  properly, 
run  a  brother  officer  ll  rough  the  body,  for  remarking  that  his  ac- 
counlot  an  adventure  was  not  correct.  1  took  the  liberty  to  re- 
mark,  that  it  would  have  been  right  first  to  ascertain  whether  the 
ike t  was  so  or  not.     What   siguitie*    it?    replied   he.     Knovv,  bir. 
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thar  a  lie  from  the  mouth  of  a  gentleman,  is  more  to  be  respected 
than  the  truth  from  that  of  an  ordinary  person,  That  is  intieed  a 
maxim  so  broad  and  so  new,  I  replied,  that  certainly  1  shall  never 
forget  it  as  long  as  I  live.  I  turned  away  instantly  to  speak  to  ano- 
ther person.  But  if  I  was  shocked  at  $uch  insolent  pre5umption,  a 
very  different  scene  reconciled  me  to  the  c^gnitied  pride  of  a  general 
officer,  who  repelled  a  challenge  given  him  by  a  gentleman,  who 
])retended  to  have  received  an  offence  from  what  he  called  a  lie. 
For  what  reason,  said  the  old  oflicer,  should  I  pince  myf^if  on  the 
same  footing  with  you  ?  What  glory  can  I  acquire  by  killing  you  ? 
Your  family,, perhaps,  who  will  be  very  little  concerned  about  the 
matter,  will  demand  from  me  the  price  of  your  blood.  If  you 
really  possess  courage,  as  you  would  wish  us  to  believe,  show  your- 
self, as  I  have  done,  in  twenty  combats  against  the  enemies  of 
France,  and  you  will  have  no  need,  in  order  to  display  your  valour, 
to  be  so  very  touchy  on  the  point  of  honour.  A  strange  way  in- 
deed, replied  the  gentleman,  of  extricating  yourself  from  the  affair. 
Attribute  my  refusal,  Sir,  if  you  please,  replied  ihtt  general,  to  ap- 
prehension. Attempt  to  persuaile  the  world  that  you  have  beea 
able  to  inspire  me  with  terror.  He  pronounced  these  words  with  so 
martial  a  tone,  and  with  an  air  of  such  superiority,  that  his  adver- 
sary was  disconcerted.  He  muttered  out  an  answer  which  nobody 
iieard,  and  withdrew. 

'  The  marechal,  as  calm  as  before  the  dispute,  spoke  with  an  air 
of  indifference  of  an  affair  which  occupied  the  public  attention,  and 
which  left  upon  all  minds  an  idea  of  his  immoveable  firmness.'  * 

Our  kind-hearted  author  has  appended  to  his  essays  a  pro- 
jcct  of  a  foundling  hospital. — We  beg  his  pardon — that  is  a 
name  at  which  he  has  taken  offence,  and  France  has  plenty 
of  them  already.  Well  then,  it  is  Un  Hospice  Mat.) ml  for 
the  reception  of  foundling  Children.  He  bemoans  with  much 
feeling,  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  innocents,  the  fruits  of  illicit 
love.  *  The  young  ones  of  the  wolf  are  less  objects  of  pity,' 
he  says,  *  since  they  have  a  mother  who  gives  them  suck,  who 
runs  to  them  after  having  been  separated,  to  obtain  her  nou- 
rishment.' We  do  not  know  why  the  young  wolves  should 
be  an  object  of  piU'  at  all — but  this  en  passant.  We  hope 
too  that  his  pity  for  these  little  deserted  human  creatures, 
when  taken  into  public  houses  of  reception,  is  also  misplaced. 
The  feelings  of  nature  are  so  strong  in  the  female  breast  of 
all  ranks  and  degrees,  that  we  are  confident  that  a  foster  mo- 
ther, placed  under  the  inspection  of  numbers  of  her  own 
sex,  will  not  dare  grossly  to  neglect  her  charge.  The  re- 
proaches and  indignation  of  her  companions  would  quickly 
remind  her  of  her  duty  ;  terror  and  shame  would  extort  from 
her  the  assiduities  which  she  has  no  motive  of  affection  to 
bestow. 
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In  each  department,  at  the  entrance  of  the  principal  town, 
should  one  of  these  houses  of  reception  be  placed.  Here 
every  child  that  is  brought  is  to  be  received,  no  questions 
asked,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  children  that  were 
brought,  the  better  would  our  author  be  pleased.  This  we 
think  a  little  strange,  after  all  his  exftrmhiatiug  rage  against 
the  unfortunate  females,  who,  with  all  their  activity  in  the 
service  of  the  public,  are  rarely  destined  to  enrich  the  state 
with  new  citizens.  How  better  treatment  is  to  be  secured 
to  the  children  in  their  infancy,  than  what  they  now  receive, 
we  arc  not  informed.  But  in  the  breeding  up  of  them  it  is 
that  M.  Delacroix  displays  the  grandeur  of  his  conceptions. 
These  bastards  are  to  be  formed  into  a  new  cast,  a  new  tribe 
in  the  state,  from  which  are  to  issue  for  the  service  of 
the  country,  *  military  men  distinguished  for  their  bravery 
and  their  intelligence,  and  ministers  of  public  worship  wholly 
devoted  to  their  august  functions.'  Some  of  them,  it  is  true, 
may  be  rather  stupid,  and  such  must  be  contented  with  a  hum- 
bler lot,  they  are  to  cultivate  the  earth  *  with  the  instruments 
which  nature  has.  not  refused  them,'  meaning,  we  presume, 
their  legs  and  arms.  His  notions  of  the  education  proper 
for  the  priesthood,  may  be  gained  from  the  following  pas- 
sage : 

*  The  children  whose  character  is  calm  and  gentle,  and'  who  do 
not  seem  agitated  by  the  violence  of  passion,  should  be  particularly 
directed  to  tie  study  of  morality  and  sacred  history  ;  they  should 
only  learn  the  Greek  and  Latin  kingnag'.'S  in  the  sacred  writers  ;  the 
former  of  these  languages  should  be  tauoht  them  by  translating  the 
eloquent  discourses  ot  St. John  Chrysostom,and  his  affectitig  homilies. 
Their  knowledge  of  Latin  should  also  be  derived  from  the  principal 
fathers  of  the  church  ;  they  should  be  kept  in  ignorance  even  of  the 
names  of  Horace,  Ovid,  Terence,  and  Tibullus.  Their  imagination 
should  never  be  excited  by  paintings  which  genius  has  too  much  mul- 
tiplied, and  which  hi,unr  the  minds  of  infants  even  in  their  dreams. 
The  same  cares  whichLycurgus  bestowed  to  forminvincible  warriors, 
I  would  apply  to  furnish  the  state  with  priests  as  pure  as  the  service 
of  religion  rt  quires  ;  they  should  have  no  other  knowledge  of  the 
origin  of  the  world  but  by  the  inspirations  of  the  bible  and  of  the 
sacred  writings,  or  by  the  eloquent  discourses  of  Bossuet, 

*The  foundations  of  the  church,  its  persecutions,  its  combats  and 
triumphs,  should  be  presented  lo  them  in  the  impartial  pages  of 
Fleury.  Some  odes  of  Rousseau,  the  tragedies  of  Esther  and  Atha- 
lie,  the  poem  of  Religion,  should  give  thtm.an  idea  of  the  magnificent 
language  of  poetry  ;  they  should  fortify  themselves  against  the  ar- 
guments of  infidelity  by  the  reading  of  the  great  discourses  which 
iorm  the  glory  of  the  apostolic  chair. 

'  All  profane  writing  should  have  in  their  eyes  no  more  value  than 
ihe  celebrated  library  of  Alexandria  in  those  oi  the  caliph  Omar.* 
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To  every  things  said  the  wise  man,  there  is  a  seaseUf  and  a 
time  to  ever?/ purpose  under  the  heaven.  Arul  we  had  thought 
indeed  that  the  season  for  publishing  notions  qf  this  kind  was 
for  ever  past.  What  greater  affront  can  be  offered  to  religion 
itself,  than  the  supposition  that  its  ministers,  defenders,  and 
preachers  ought  t6  be  kept  in  utter  ignorance  of  all  polite  and 
useful  learning  ? 

We  order  these  things  better  in  England.  Our  experience 
teaches  us,  that  if  we  set  before  men  sufficient  motives,  they 
may  be  made  to  support  any  opinions,  any  dogmas,  any  sys- 
tems whatever,  however  contrary  to  reason,  and  shocking  to 
commdn  sense.  Bishoprics,  deaneries,  prebendaries,  and  fat 
livings,  produce  the  same  happy  effects  which  M.  Delacroix 
expects  from  his  proposal  of  making  churchmen  read  only  one 
side  of  a  question  ;  they  do  not  indeed  produce  a  total  darkness 
of  intellect,  but  they  nffectthe  mental  vision  in  a  peculiar  and 
extraordinary  manner.  They  make  the  patients  able  to  see  only 
the  part  of  the  argument  which  suits  their  interests,  all  the  rest 
is  involved  in  total  darkness.  One  precaution,  however,  M. 
Delacroix  seems  to  have  omitted  ;  which  is  having  made  them 
just  the  beings  he  wishes,  how  is  he  to  keep  them  there.  In 
the  human  mind  there  seems  implanted  a  wonderful  disposi- 
tion to  continue  in  motion,  when  once  it  has  received  an  im- 
pulse. We  see  not  how,  therefore,  our  pure  and  zealous  pastors 
can  be  kept  stationary  except  by  a  seclusion  as  rigorous  as  that 
with  which  eastern  tyranny  guards  the  objects  of  its  unceasing 
jealousy.  Mons.  D.  ought  to  revive  the  monastic  institutions  as 
the  only  fit  abodes  for  his  innocent  and  ignorant  pastors.  They 
ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  set  their  foot  in  the  open  world. 
There  they  will  meet,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  with  the 
wicked  works  of  Horace  and  Ovid,and  Terence  and  Tibullus., 
and  a  thousand  modern  authors  still  more  prophane  to  awaken 
their  curiosity,  inflame  their  imagination,  and  introduce  the  un- 
happy art  of  doubting  and  reflecting,  and  reasoning. 

The  treatment  he  proposes  for  his  young  military  pupils  is 
less  revolting  to  reason.  Rousseau  has  furnished  him  with 
his  outlines  ;  .he  has  filled  up  the  picture  prettily  enough. 

But  he  observes  very  gravely  that  riature,anxious  to  preserve 
all  her  productions  and  perpetuate  the  species,  the  fruit  of  her 
fecundity,  has  d"ivided  it  nearly  equally  mto  two  sexes  nearly 
equal  in  numbers. — Weil  we  must  expect  then  as  many  girls 
as  boys  in  our  maternal  hospital,  and  our  author  seems  rather 
puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  with  them.  A  part  indeed  are  very 
reasonably  disposed  of,  and  had  he  treated  the  whole  in  the 
same  manner,  boys  as  well  as  girls,  we  should  have  heartily 
subscribed  to  the  prudence  of  his  choice. 
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*  Theiuclinalion/iie  snys, '  to  servile  employments,  hard  libour, 
ami  vulvar  prw.febsion>  ought  not  to  be  comiadicieii  ;  they  shonld  be 
];ut  {t|'p!eti{ict*s  to  masteip  ofinknowledji^ed  probity;  the  niiiyors  of 
th^  com inunes  should  be  engaged  lo  point  out  gttod  farmers  and 
opulent  iii boll reis,  uho  are  wiliing  to  receive  healthy  and  iobuS:t 
children,  and  give  thcMii  vork  in  the  country.* 

Tills  is  common  sense.  But  it  does  not  satisfy  our  author's 
magnificent  ideas.  Some  of  these  poor  girls- will  be  beauties  ; 
their  grace  and  their  dignity  will  show  that  they  have  sprung 
from  no  vulgar  loins.  Such  are  destined  to  be  the  prize  of 
valour  and  of  virtue.  Others  again  \  ill  be  very  clever; 
they  are  to  be  formed  (lisuni  tttifutis^) — into  acfrr^srs,  or  as 
M.  Delacroix  sublimely  phrases  it, 

*  I  will  consecrate  to  Melpomene  and  Thalia  those  who  shew 
thcmselvi'S  most  worthy  tiJ  be  offtred  to  these  muses.  If  ihey  are 
victims,  they  shall  be  pure  onse,  and  with  spoihss  hearts  they  shall 
.becojre  ihe  orgjuis  ol  love.  They  shall  paint  every  sentiment,  and 
be  lhcmsehc»  strangers   to    them.      I    will    make    them    Iphigenias, 

;Phe<lra«;,  an«i  Andi;x)maches.  Bvit  till  they  ^\\(\  an  Achilles,  they 
shall  be  ^trangers  to  love.  The  passion  they  shall  leign  for  Ilypo- 
litus  shall  inspire  llu-m  with  more  horror  than  inclination  to  vice. 
When  weeping,  as  the  widow  of  Hector, they  shall  learn  the  valge  of 
conjugal  ridelity.  If  they  act  the  part  of  Antigonce,  they  will 
perceive  that  the  coiidition  ot  orphan  is  not  aUvay  a  mivfortune  ; 
.and  that  there  exist  brothers  s*>  vde,that  il  is  often  bcltt  r  to  have  no 
relnti(»n-.  than  lo  be  obliged  to  blush  for  those  whom  nature  has 
given  us.* 

We  are  surprized  that  such  a  tissue  of  extravagances  can 
have  escaped  from  the  pen  of  a  sensible  writer.  But  in  form^ 
wg^  project  the  imagination  tuns  wild,  and  no  more  harm  is 
done  than  blotting  so  much  paper.  We  think  with  the  au- 
thor, that  deserted  children  should  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
country.  We  think  that  they  should  receive  elementary  edu- 
catioii,  which  is  the  right  of  all  civilized  communities.  But 
not  a  step  farther  would  we  go.  If  marriage  be  really  the 
most  useful,  it  ought  to  be  ti^c  most  honourable  of  human 
institutions.  Foundling  hospitals  in  general,  therefore,  arc 
only  to  be  considered  as  necessary  evils,  which  thc'^corruption 
of  our  manners  force  us  to  tolerate.  But  let  us  not  give  prizes 
.to  Hcentioijsness,  let  us  not  stimulate  to  rice,  by  removing  all 
the  inconsequences  which  ought  naturally  to  flow  from  its  grati- 
fication. Treat  the  deserted  offspring  of  irregular  passion  hu- 
manely ;  give  them  fit  food  for  the  body,  and  form  their  minds 
to  regular  habits  of  industry.  But  do  not  raise  them  a  single 
step  above  the  laboarihg  classes  of  the  community.     Of  what 
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can  they  complain,  since  so  nourished  and  so  educated,  their 
lot  may  be  as  good  (we  wish  we  ought  not  to  say  better)  than 
that  of  the  grcaj:  mass  of  ail  civilized  communities? 

M.  Delacroix  takes  several  opportunities  of  informing  his 
readers  that  he  Is  oppressed  with  the  load  of  years.  We  think 
that  this  circumstance  has  had  an  influence  on  his  writings; 
many  of  the  opinions  to  which  he  seems  to  cling  with  the 
affection  of  a  settled  habit,  we  suspect  that  in  the  more  vigo- 
rous periods  of  his  life  he  would  have  submitted  to  a  more 
rigid  scrutiny,  and  perhaps  have  discarded  as  antiquated  pre- 
judices We  think,  likewise,  that  the  desire  of  conciliating 
or  the  fear  of  offending  a  despotic  master,  has  damped  his 
energies,  and  bound  his  mind  in  fetters.  Some  of  his  specu- 
lations have  extorted  a  smile,  but  the  obvious  goodness  of 
his  intentions  has  thrown  a  veil  over  (we  pronounce  the  words' 
with  reluctance)  their  weakness  and  absurdity.  On  the  sub- 
ject both  ofreligion  and  education,  we  have  met  with  sentiments 
which  seem  to  be  wholly  at  variance  with  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  good  sense.  But  we  must  acknowledge,  that  where 
we  have  even  failed  to  reap  instructioUj  we  have  commonly 
received  pleasure;  and  that  if  we  cannot  give  the  author 
credit  for  views  distinguished  for  their  novelty  or  their  pro- 
fundity, he  has  displayed  rectitude  of  design,  sensibility  to 
those  even  who  have  forfeited  their  claims  to  the  benevo- 
lence of  their  fellow  creatures,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  best  interests  of  human  society. 


Hisf.oire  Critique  du  Phihsophisme  Anglois^  S^c. 

Art.  V.--Crilical  IJUtory  of  English  Philosophism,  from 
its  Origin  to  iis  Introdintiomnto  hrauce  inclusivdy.  by 
M,  Tabaraud,<2,  Tomes,  Svo.  Paris.     iyo6. 

THE  object  of  this  publication  is  truly  catholic,  It  being  in- 
tended to  prove  that  all  impiety  and  irreiigion  took  its  rise 
from  Luthct's  reformation,  and  that  England  m  particular  has 
been  the  nurse  of  apostacy  and  the  parent  of  every  crime  which 
flowed  from  the  inhdelity  of  the  French  reYolutionists. 

*  This  w.»rk*,  the  author  informs  us,  *  was  originally  to  ha,ve,form- 
ed  only  ii  single  cUapler  of  the  fiibtory  of  French  p/uio\ophUm  :  but 
as  we  biicaine  tii^Hge«l  ui  the  perusal  of  those  Knglish  authors  who 
have  wii'ten  ot\  the  question,  our  matter  swelled  under  our  pen,  aad 
there^uU  his  been  th»  tv^o  volinnes  now. communiCateii  to  the  pub- 
he.  Kven  filler  ue  hail  Ufideriakeu  to  give  in. a  more  aniple  detail 
the  particulnr  history  of  English  pkilosophhm^  our  lirsi  ulea  wa^ 
snnp!y  ?y  translate  the  excellent  work   of  Leiand   on  the  deisticul 
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writers  of  his  country  ;  but  that  would  not  have  satisfied  our  end 
which  was  to  distinguish  the  relations  between  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish doctrine.  This  author,  moreover,  has  entered  into  no  personal 
details  respecting  his  writers.  These  details  would,  doubtless,  have 
possessed  but  an  inconsiderable  interest  in  his  own  country  where 
they  are  sufficiently  notorious  ;  but  in  ours  where  little  is  known 
about  them,  they  will  become  more  curious.  They  appeared  to  us 
also  essentially  to  appertain  to  the  history  of  English  philosophy, 
tecause  they  often  contribute  to  give  a  better  insight  into  the  spirit 
of  works  and  design  of  the  authors;  for.  this  reason,  in  the  short 
notices  which  we  give  respecting  the  persons  of  these  men,  we  have 
selected  those  circumstances  of  their  lives  which  are  most  proper  to 
let  one  into  an  understanding  of  the  character  of  their  books. 

'  It  would  have  been  to  fail  in  our  principal  end  if  we  had  confined 
ourselves  to  exposing  the  doctrine  of  the  English  deists.  Our  object 
was  less  to  satisfy  a  vain  curiosity  than  to  labour  for  the  instruction 
of  our  readers.  In  forewarning  them  against  false  systems,  we 
thought  it  our  duty,  after  the  example  of  Leland,  to  oppose  to  them 
that  of  the  learned  apologists  of  Christianity,  their  fellow  country- 
men who  have  tHstinguished  themselves  in  this  kind  of  controversy  ; 
and  wherever  we  have  perceived  that  these  last,  carried  away  by 
the  erroneous  principles  of  their  own  church,  either  have  given  un- 
satisfactory answers  on  certain  questions,  or  permitted  themselves  to 
Wake  assertions  which  unbelievers  may  abuse,  we  have  borrowed 
from  the  catholic  apologists  more  conclusive  arguments  and  truer 
maxims.  This  work  may  then  be  considered,  as  far  as  the  critical 
and  dogmatic  part  of  it,  as  an  analysis  of  all  that  has  been  produced 
of  the  greatest  importance  both  for  and  against  religion,  not  only 
in  England  but  in  France  aliO.  Wherever  we  have  found  materials 
proper  for  our  plan,  we  have  made  use  of  them.  The  character  of 
historiau,  the  only  one  which  we  assume,  gave  us  the  right  to  do  so, 
abandoning  to  controversialists  by  profession  thecarepf  treating  these 
grave  questions  with  greater  comprehensiveness  and  depth.  Our  only 
merit  is  to  have  placed  in  Olie  point  of  view  and  presented  in  a  tolerable 
compass  (considering  the  abundance  of  matter)  on  one  side  the  ar- 
guments of  unbelief,  on  the  other  the  very  superior  answers  of  the 
defenders  of  religion.  The  work,  such  as  it  is,  was  composed  in 
England,  in  those  moments  of  leisure  which  were  left  to  us  from 
employments  of  a  very  different  nature,  rendered  necessary  by  'the 
evils  of  a  long  banishment.  They  are  the  spoils  of  the  Egyptiars 
which  we  bring  back  into  our  own  country  without,  however,  hav- 
ing done  any  wrong  to  the  generous  hosts  among  whom  we  collected 
them.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  good 
cause  which  made  us  undertake  the  work,  it  solicits  some  indulgence 
on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  religion,  since  it  is  principally  for  them 
that  we  write/     Preface. 

This  extract  is  sufficient  to  save  us  the  trouble  of  analysing 
the  nature  of  the  work  before  us..   The  introductory  chapter, 
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entitled  *  Of  the  Origin  and  Causes  of  English  Phi/osophismt* 
more  clearly  explains  the  views  and  principles  ot  the  writer. 
Under  cettain  conditions  he  does  not  deny  the  truth  of  Vol- 
taire's assertion  *  that  there  is  no  country  where  the  christian 
religion  has  been  so  strongly  attacked,  and  so  learnedly  de- 
fended as  in  England  ;'  but  he  adds,  that  *  without  denying 
the  English  theologians  any  of  the  praises  due  to  their  zeal, 
their  knowledge,  the  extent  of  their  researches,  and  the  depth  of 
their  reflexions,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  reformation  which  necessarily  mixes  in  all  their 
discussions  with  unbelievers,  greatly  weakens  the  force  of  their 
proofs  and  has  often  counteracted  the  success  of  their  argu- 
ments.' 

*  That  regulating  principle  of  protestantism/  he  adds,  ^  which 
gives  to  every  individual  the  indefinite  liberty  of  submitting  all  things 
to  human  reason,  is  a  very  active  dissolvent,  of  which  the  one  parry 
never  fails  to  make  use  in  its  attacks  on  revealed  religion,  and  which 
always  in  some  degree  embarrasses  and  confounds  the  defence  of  the 
other.  When  the  unbelievers  avail  themselves  of  the  mode  of  exami- 
nation in  order  to  attack  the  dogmas  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  the  dis- 
ciples of  those  two^great  leaders  of  reform  are  forced  to  say,  that  this 
mode,  though  good  for  well  exercised  understandings,  is  insufficient 
for  the  community.  Thus  they  lose  themselves  in  wanderings  which 
evidently  discover  their  embarrassment,  and  pretend  that  those  who 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  discuss  the  contested  dogmas,  ought  not 
to  judge  of  what  they  do  not  understand,  but  to  remain  in  suspence, 
to  abandon  controversy  to  the  theologians,  to  restrain  themselves  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity,  to  attach  themselves  only 
to  what  they  comprehend,  to  chuse  out  of  the  different  confessioirs 
that  in  whicb  all  parties  agree  for  the  fundamentals  of  relii^ion  ;  that 
if  all  the  instructions  to  which  they  have  recourse,  do  not  dissipate 
the  obscurity  in  which  the  contested  dogfnas  are  enveloped,  it  is  a 
proof  that  those  dogmas  are  false,  doubtful,  or  at  least  unnecessary.* 
P.  2, 3. 

The  inference  intended  to  be  drawn  from  this  statement  is 
plain.  None  but  the  sound  unshaken  catholics  can  success- 
fully oppose  the  reasonings  of  the  unbeliever.  None  but  he 
who  denies  the  authority  of  human  reason,  can  with  any  efl^ect 
dispute  the  modes  in  which  that  reason  is  exercised. 

*  We  must  conclude  from  this  simple  view  that,  ackrrowledging 
no  authority  which  irrevocably  pronounces  on  the  truths  of  faith, 
and  willing  that  no  man  should  decide  on  the  choice  of  dogmas  ex- 
cept by  the  aid  of  his  own  reason,  the  protestants  must,  to  be  con- 
isistent  with  themselves,  fall  first  into  Socinianism,  and  thence  pre- 
cipitate themselves  into  Deism  by  the  mere  application  of  their  prin- 
ciple.    Seeing  that  there  is  nothing  fixed  in  their  sect,  that  their 
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principles  determine  nothing,  that  their  different  churches  are  as 
FiUJch  at  variance  with  each  other  as  with  the  church  of  Rome, 
they  cannot  sincerely  persuade  themselves  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
author  ot'  their  religion.  Hence  they  are  already  on  the  brink  of 
ifeism.  Il  is  the  vice  of  this  method  which  renders  their  most  ex- 
cellent a|iiologies  for  the  christian  religion  so  very  defective/ 

Through  the  remainder  of  this  chapter,  the  aathor  draws 
with  tolerable  historical  precision,  a  pHcture  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  our  reformation,  of  the  various  sects  to   which  it 
gave  rise  among  us,  of  the  introduction  of  free  thinking,  and 
(he  gradual  propagation  of  all  the  various  modes  of  unbelief. 
In  one  passage  he  is  betrayed  into  something  like  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  insufficiency  of  his  own  argument,  by  attri- 
biiting  the  irreligion  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign,   more  to 
the  excessive  profligacy  and  immorality  of  the  times,   than  to, 
any, cause  connecied-with  our  abandonment   of  the   church  of 
Rome.     How  then,  when  he  comes  to  compare  the  state  of 
opinions  in  the  worst  times  of   this  country,  with  that  which 
prevailed  in   France  during   the  revolution,    does   he  forget 
that  the  manners  of  the  Pi<'nch  nation,  previous  to  that  re- 
■volution,  were  infinitely  more  corrupt  than  t^iose  of  our  own 
country,  even   during  the  laltcr  years  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  ? 
And,  if  ,to  the  corruption   of  manners  may  be  ascribed  the 
decay  of  religion  in  England,  why  should  not  the  same  causes, 
aggravated  to  the  degree  in   which    we   have  witnessed   it  in 
France,  have   produced   that  aggravation   of  the  same  effect 
which  we  have  also  witnessed  there  r 

The  preservation  and  recovery  of  our  religion  from  so  deep 
a  state  of  depravity,  M.  Tabaraud  attributes  entirely  to  our 
church  establishment  which,  by  laying  down  on  its  own  au- 
thority a  certain  rule  of  faith,  has  tacitly  disavowed  the  very 
principle  on  which  it  originally  departed  from  the  church  of 
Rome,  has  denied  the  sufficiency  of  human  reason  and  ac- 
l;npwledged  the  necessity  of  a  fixed  and  arbitrary  guide.  The 
catholics  are  right  in  attributing  this  merit  to  our  establish- 
iKent ;  since,  as  long  as  we  admit  the  authority  in  question, 
ve  retain  a  stumbling  block  in  our  own  path  and  leave  a  most 
powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  our  adversaries.  If  humari 
reason  is  at)  insufficient  guide,  then  the  principle  of  the  refor- 
maiion  was  wrong,  and  the  catholic  system^  as  being  the  most 
cnc'enr,  is  the  only  safe  religion.  . 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  until  a  reformer  arose  hard)^ 
enouih  to  assert  the  rights  of  our  reason,  there  could  be  i  o 
^u*;h  thing  as  systematic  mfidelity  in  existence.  But  the  advo- 
caff  5  for  freed'jm  of  opinion  will  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
such  a  state  of  blind  credulity  infinitely  more  disagreeable  and 
contrsidivtory  to  true  religion  than  the  widest  differences  intro- 
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duced  by  rational  and  free  inquiry.  However,  in  that  sense, 
we  must  be  content  to  admit  that  the  principle  of  the  reforma- 
tion is  the  parent  of  infidelity  as  well  as  of  sound  and  judicious 
belief.  It  was  natural  that,  the  chain  once  broken,  mankind 
should  at  first  run  wild  into  all  possible  diversities  and  extra- 
vagances of  opinion  ;  and  it  was  also  natural  that  the  wander- 
ings of  intellect  should  by  degrees  subside  and  settle  into  a 
calm  and  quiet  course  of  unrestrained  belief.  The  history  of 
the.  reformation  in  England  affords,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most 
honourable  testimonies  to  the  truth  of  Christianity  ;  since 
with  all  the  licence  of  thinking  which  it  gave,  the  cause  of 
fidelity  has  been  uniformly  triumphant,  and  even  our  adver- 
saries acknowledge  that  her  best  champions  have  been  found 
among  the  free  and  enlightened  professors  of  protestantism. 
That  the  triumph  of  religion  in  this  country  has  not  been  yet 
more  complete,  we  attribute  to  the  very  cause  which  our  ca- 
tholic opponents  would  set  up  as  the  only  medium  of  our  sal- 
vation, an  exclusive  national  establishment.  When  all  mankind 
are  free  to  form  their  opinions,  not  only  legally  free,  but  mo- 
rally so,  free  trom  any  worldly  bias,  from  the  influence  of  any 
extraneous  motive  on  their  judgments,  then,  ami  then  only, 
will  the  triumph  of  religion  be  absolute  and  unquestionable. 

Wesh-^ll  next  proceed  to  examine  what  M.  Tabaraud  has 
said  respecting  the  several  champions  of  infidelity  whose  lives 
and  doctrines  he  proposes  to  exemplify.;  and,  if  we  discover  in 
this  portion  of  his  work  :iny  novelty  of  observaiion  or  depth 
of  argument  or  research,  in  short  any  th-ng  that  should  entitte 
it  to  the  praise  of  originality,  wc  shall  make  it  the  subject  of  a 
future  article. 


Art.  VI. — Galltrk  de  Caracteres  l^russiens» 

Galltri/  of  Prussian  Characters^  ]<imo.     Germany.  1808.    No 
name  of  place,  of  printer  or  publisher. 

AS  we  believe  that  only  a  very  few  copies  of  the  present 
work  have  found  their  way  into  this  country  we  shall 
present  our  readers  with  a  rather  copious  account  of  its  con- 
tents. It  throws  considerable  light  on  the  state  of  the  Prus-* 
$ian  court  previous  to  its  last  fatal  rupture  with  France,  an4 
shews  in  some  measure  the  degree  cf  virtue  and  intellect  which 
was  to  be  found  in  the  councils  of  Frederick  William  III.  at 
the  time  when  he  ventured  to  attack  the  colossal  power  of 
Bonaparte.  iJirlost  of  the  portraits,  which  amount  to  twenty- 
two,  and  comprise  all  the  great  civil  and  military  charac- 
ters of  the  Prussian  cjurt,    appear  in  general  to  be    drawn 
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with  sufficient  fidelity  and  discrimination.  The  author  evi- 
dently understands  what  mode  of  policy  Prussia  ought  to  have 
pursued  previous  to  that  moment  of  infatuation  which  impelled 
her  to  engage  in  an  unequal  contest  with  France,  which  preci- 
pitated her  into  that  gulphof  ruin  from  which  she  is  never  like- 
ly to  emerge. 

The  first  picture  in  the  Gallery  is  that  of  general  Koekeritz, 
of  whom  we  shall  say  little,  for  little  deserves  to  be  said.  He. 
is  designated  as  having  the  air  of  a  soldier,  but  combined  with 
such  a  vacant  pliysiognoray  that  the  duke  of  Brunswick  compared 
his  head  to  a  hollow  pumpkin  without  any  light  within.  Yet 
this  man,' whose  principal  passion  appears  to  be  good  liviNg, 
and  whose  bosom  was  no  better  recipient  than  an  open  street 
for  the  secrets  of  his  sovereign,  had  no  small  share  in  accelerat- 
ing his  destruction.  *  Nothing'  as  the  author  well  remarks, 
*  is  more  easy  to  corrupt  than  probity  when  it  is  devoid  of 
sense.*  Heed  this  ye  sovereigns  ;  and  in  your  councils,  let 
moral  worth  be  combined  with  intellectual  sagacitv  !  The 
second  picture,  which  will  engage  a  little  more  of  our  atten- 
tion, is  that  of  Charles  William  Ferdinand, duke  of  Brunswick 
Wolfenbuttle,  grand  marshall  in  the  service  of  the  king  of 
Prussia.  At  different  periods  of  his  life  the  duke  of  Brunswick 
attracted  our  admiration  and  excited  our  abhorrence,  inflamed 
our  hate  and  interested  our  compassion.  He  certainly  display- 
ed military  talents  of  no  ydinary  kind  in  the  seven  years  war  ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  regulated  the  internal  oeconomy  of 
his  hereditary  dominions  proves  him  to  have  been  both  bene- 
ficent and  wise,  and. though  the  proclamation  against  France 
which  appeared  in  his  name  in  1792  roused  the  indignant  feel- 
ings of  every  lover  of  freedom  and  humanity  in  Europe,  there 
is  something  in  the  ultimate  issue  of  his  political  and  military 
career,  which  forcibly  arrests  our  attention,  which  mitigates 
our  aversion,  and  almost  makes  us  shed  tears. 

The  author  in  some  measure  exculpates  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick from  any  share  in  that  proclamation  which  brought  such 
accumulated  infamy  on  his  name.  He  says  that  count  Schou- 
lenbourg  Kehnert,"  who  was  at  this  time  (1792)  at  the  head  of 
the  departn?cnt  of  foreign  affairs,  orderedone  Renffner  to  com- 
pose this  celebrated  manifesto.  Renffner  eagerly  embraced 
this  opportunity  of  paying  his  court  to  the  count,  and  of  grati- 
fying the  inveterate  animosity  which  he  had  conceived  against 
the  French.  The  proclamation  menaced  the  capital  of  France 
with  the  fate  of  Jerusalem,  if  it  did  not  immediately  return  to 
•its  allegiance  to  Louis  the  sixteenth.  But,  says  the  author,*  no- 
thing could  jess  accord  with  the  character  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick, than  such  a  manifesto.  But  what  could  he  do? 
jCould  he  substitute  another  for  that  which  he  disapproved  ?' 
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We  think  that  he  should  have  remonstrated  with  the  court  of 
Prussia  against  the  impolitic  and  sanguinary  manifesto,  and  at 
least- rather  have  resigned  the  command  than  have  piit  his  signa- 
ture to  such  a  scandalous  production. 

After  retiring  from  the  tield  the  duke  could  no  longer  ad- 
vise the  continuance  of  the  war  ;  and  after  the  peace  of  Basle 
he  never  encouraged  the  renewal  of  hostilities.— -In  the  teii  last 
years  of  his  life  the  diike  seems  to  have  experienced  the  debi- 
litating effects  of  age  ;  at  least  he  could  not  elevate  his  faculties 
to  a  level  with  the  extraordinary  phenomena  of  the  times,  nor 
would  he  reform  his  military  experience,  and  accommodate  it 
to  the  new  priiiciplesofwarfare  which  theFrenCh  revolution  had 
produced.  Hence  he  was  an  advocate  for  peace,  '  and  if  Prus- 
sia preserved  peace  for  ten  years  it  may  be  ascribed  to  his  coun- 
sels.' Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1805  he  is  said  to  have 
written  to  a  person  of  distinction  in  England,  that. if  the  war 
with  France  were  continued,  it  would  for  a  time  destroy  the  li- 
berty of  the  continent  and  be  destructive  even  to  ths  interest 
of  Great  Britain.  He  saw  with  secret  regret  the  alliance  which, 
the  court  of  Berlin  was  forming.with  that  of  Petel-sburg,  and 
he  augured  nothing  but  evil  from  the  impolitic  league.  The 
real  object  of  his  last  journey  to  Petersburg  is,  to  this  day  ati 
impenetrable  mystery. 

Those  who  had  nearest  access  to  his  person  from  the  latter 
end  of  September  to  the  14th  of  October  found  him  totally  des- 
titute of  energy,'  The  most  vigorous  measures  were  requisite 
but  nothing  could  reanimate  the  lassitude  of  his  frame.  Like 
the  Marquiibde  Lucchesini  he  indulged  in  the  fatal  delusion 
that  Bonaparte  would  entrench  himself  behind  the  Saale  in 
Franconia,  and  keep  on  the  defensive  to  prove  to  Europe  that 
he  was  not  the  aggressor.  All  his  arrangements  were  formed 
on  a  false  supposition,  which  was  evident  at  the  first  glance. 
The  French  had  actually  reached  Naumbourg  before  the  in- 
fatuated duke  could  be  persuaded  that  they  were  on  their 
march.  It  was  not  till  the  13th  of  October  that  the  veil 
fell  from  his  eyes  and  that  all  the  danger  of  his  situation  stared' 
him  in  the  face.  Colonel  Massenbach,  who,  on  this  day  spoke 
to  him  for  the  last  time,  told  him  frankly  that  the  army  was  in 
the  most  deplorable  condition;  that  it  was'  without  bread, 
without  forage,  and  after  a  lew  rounds  were  fired  would  be 
without  ammunition.  At  this  discourse  the  duke  regarded  him 
for  sometime  with  a  fixed  look  of  horror  and  amaze  ;  after 
which,  recovering  from  the  shock,  he  threw  himself  into  an 
arm  chair,  and  exclaimed  in  a  faint  voice,  "  But.  my  God !  ?s 
there  no  remedy  ?  Is  there  then  an  end  of  oitr  political  exis- 
tence ! ! !" 

Nothing  could  retrieve  the  fatal  impolicy  of  the  p^st :  aatl 
the  events  of  the  following  dav  seem  to  have  consummated  the 
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Vuin  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  On  the  morning  of  the  battle 
the  greatness  of  the  danger  served  to  communicate  new  vigour 
to  the  duke. 

*  He  was  on  horseback  in  the  environs  of  Armstadt;  the  enemy 
suddenly  appeared  under  the  cover  of  a  thick  mist  which  concealed 
both  his  liumbers  and  his  position.  In  such  circumstances  the  duke 
was  averse  from  hazarding  an  aitack.  He  returne<l  rapidly  to  the 
king,  related  to  him  what  had  happened,  and  advised  the  action  to  be 
delayed  till  the  mist  had  dispersed,  and  the  whole  army  could  be 
brought  into  action.  This  advice  was  worthy  of  an  experienced 
general ;  but  it  was  not  pursued.' 

• 
"  Nothing  more  remained  for  the  duke  than  to  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  grenadiers  and  begin  the  conflict  in  the 
midst  of  the  mist.  But  in  a  short  time  a  musket-ball 
which  deprived  him  of  his  sfght  obliged  him  to  quit  the 
field.  He  was  conducted  to  Brunswick  and  on  the  approach 
of  the  French  to  Altona.  He  bore  his  sufl^rings  with  ad- 
mirable fortitude,  and  uttered  not  a  word  of  impatience  nor 
complaint,  though  his  wound  must  have  occasioned  excruciating 
pain.  He  was  buried  at  Ottcnsen  in  the  same  church  which 
contains  the  ashes  of  Klopstock  and  Arminius. 

The  next  picture  is  that  of  prince  Hohenlohe,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  prodigal,  corrupt,  vain,  possessing  personal  courage 
but  destitute  of  military  capacity.  Of  Frederic  Christian 
Louis,  prince  of  Prussia,  known  by  the  name  of  Louis  Fer- 
dinand, we  shall  say  little  because  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
notice  his  character  at  length  in  another  article.  He  appears 
to  have  been  a  person  of  considerable  talents ;  but  of  which  the 
usefulness  was  destroyed  and  the  lustre  obscured  by  those 
vices  which  the  defective  education  of  princes  seems  almost 
naturally  to  produce.  His  chfiracter  was  marked  by  a  degree 
of  restless  activity,  which,  if  it  had  taken  the  direction  of  the 
arts,  and  sciences,  might  have  rendered  him  an  ornament  and  a 
benefactor  to  his  country.  As  a  relief  from  ennui  he  seems  to 
have  plunged  into  a  course  of  low  debauchery;  and  in  those  in- 
tervals when  he  appeared  to  emerge  from  the  sway  of  women, 
and  of  wine,  he  became  the  prey  of  passions  which  threatened 
to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  government. 

*  If,*  says  the  author,  *  circurastanocs  had  been  more  favouratle, 
be  would  have  acted  the  part  of  Cataline,  to  whom  he  also  bore,  a 
rlose  resemblance  in  his  pecuniary  embarrassments,in  his  ebriety  ai>d 
i>tlier  excesses.' 

Levin  dc  Ceuseau  was  seventy-one  years  of  age  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  war  between  Prussia  and   France.    He 
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was  then  at  the  head  of  the  engineers  and  of  the  et  at 'major. 
He  was  not  without  talents  but  he  was  destitute  of  genius  ;  and 
nothing  but  genius  can  accommodate  itself  to  new  circumstan- 
ces, and  to  those  changes  of  sentiment  and  conduct  which  such 
circumstances  require.  Geuseau,  like  many  other  of  the  Prus- 
sian officers,  would  have  been  thought  equal  to  his  station  if 
France  had  introduced  no  innovations  and  reforms  into  the 
military  art.  But  Geuseau,  as  if  his  mind  had  been  only  a 
piece  of  the  most  stubborn  mechanism,  persisted  in  his  old 
train  of  ideas,  when  the  improvements  of  the  enemy  required 
one  intirely  new.  The  contracted  notions  of  Geuseau  had  a 
most  unfavourable  influence  on  the  Conduct  of  the  last  war. 
To  him  may  be  ascribed  the  want  which  the  afrmy  sustained 
of  ammunition  and  provisions.  The  military  hospitals  were 
totally  unprovided,  the  fortresses  had  been  sufl^cred  to  fall 
into  decay,  and  in  his  neglect,  the  commanders  may  find  some 
excuse  for  the  apparent  facility  with  which  they  surrendered 
Mageleburgh,  &c,  to  the   enemy. 

Adjutant-general  Kleist  possessed  no  commanding  talents 
which  might  have  supplied  some  means  of  counteraction  tq 
the  imbecility  of  Geuseau.  *  There  was  a  time,'  says  the  au- 
thor, *  when  the  destinies  of  Europe  were  in  the  hands  of  Mol- 
lendorf.  This  was  in  1794,  when  the  French  having  driven 
the  English,  the  Austrians,  and  the  Dutch,  from  the  Low 
Countries,  menaced  Holland.'  He  was  admonished  that  the 
conquest  of  Holland  would  be  fatally  adverse  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  continental  war ;  but  Mollendorf,  who  was  insensi- 
ble to  any  considerations  of  political  interest,  suffered  the  op- 
portunity to  be  lost  of  saving  Europe  from  the  grasp  of  the 
French.  The  apathy,  the  ignorance,  or  the  selfishness  of 
Mollendorf,  combined  with  the  avarice  of  some  Jews,  who  had 
entered  into  a  contract  with  his  adjutant,  prevented  any  suc- 
cour from  being  sent  to  Holland  with  that  promptitude  which 
might  have  opposed  a  barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  French. 
After  the  battle  of  Jena  the  Emperor  Napoleon  inspected  the 
old  age  of  Mollendorf,  *  he  continued  his  pension  without  any 
diminution  and  admitted  him  to  his  table  and  his  concerts.' 

General  Kuchel  was  a  good  general  of  division,  but  a  bad 
cominander  in  chief.  His  early  promotion  in  the  army  inflated 
his  vanity,  and  aggravated  his  presumption.  He  was  brave 
and  generous  ;  but  his  judgment  was  too  much  under  the  con- 
troul  of  his  passions.  He  was  principally  instrumental  in  pro- 
ducing the  war  which  has  desolated  his  country.  The  author 
well  remarks  that  while  Prussia  had  the  title  of  a  military  state, 
*  there  was  no  country  in  the  world  where  with  suflie  except 
tions  military  science  was  more  neglected,  unless  \se  honour 
with  that  name  the  diurnal  exercise  of  the  p^y^df »  and  the  me- 
chanical manoeuvres  of  a  review.* 
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Of  General  Blucher,  on  whom  so  much  praise  has  been  la- 
vished in  the  English  papers,  the  author  says  that  h.e  *  is  agood 
general  of  division,  but  he  seems  not.  to  possess  that  comprc- 
'hensive  mind  which  can  unite  many  discordant  parts  into  one 
harmonious  whole  ;  or  which  can  directan  enterprize  that  re- 
quires extent  of  foresight,  great  sagacity  in  the  plan,  and  great 
skill  in  the  combination  of  the  means.  He  seems  to, possess  a 
genius  admirably  adapted  for  a  piece-meal  war,  a  war  of  petty 
incursion,  sudden  surprizCj  and  adventurous  desperation,  where 
the  display  of  personal  heroism  and  even  the  incautious  teme- 
rity of  courage  are  of  most  avail.  All  this  may  be  meritorious 
in  a  general  of  division,  but  *  a  commander  in  chief,'  as  the 
author  well  remarks,  *  should  direct  all  his  measures  against 
the  Zi) hole  force  of  his  enemy  without  thinking  of  beating 
him  Jn  detail;  for  as  soon  as  he  is  satisfied  with  this,  his 
(defeat  is  inevitable !'  At  the  battle  of  Jenait  was  Blucher  who 
precipitated  the  conflict,  and  in  some  measure  occasioned  the 
defeat  which  the  prudence  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  endea- 
voured to  prevent.  After  thebattle  he  seems  to  have  acted  in 
some  measure  like  a  knight-errant,with  impetuous  bravery,  but 
•without  any  concert  with  his  superiors  or  any  regular  plan  of 
operations,  I  nstead  of  succouring  the  corps  of  prince  Hohen- 
3ohe,  he  kept  aloof  even  after  he  was  commanded  to  march  to 
his  assistance.  Blucher  is  said  to  have  been  passionately  fond 
of  play  ;  and  pharo  was  his  favourite  occupation.  But  the 
transcendant  merit  of  a  general  according  to  an  excellent 
observation,  instead  of  abandoning  any  thing  to  chance  like  a 
pharo-piayer,  tends  rather  to  exclude  fortune  from  any  share  in 
the  event.  The  qualities  oj  a  general  must  be  wanting  in  pro- 
portion  as  he  possesses  those  of  a  gamester.  We  hope  that  this 
observation  will  be  appropriated  tothose  whom  the  cap  may 
happen  to  fit.  The  tall  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  shows  what 
in  great  critica:!  emergencies  mustbe  the  fate  of  nations,  when 
their  security  and  independence  are  entrusted  to  men  of  subor- 
dinate capacity,  to  narrow  and  sordid  nainds,  to  faculties  torpid 
for  want  of  culture,  which  have  been  debilitated  by  age  or  para- 
lysed by  debauchery.  Every  great  and  extensive  enterprise 
must  fail  when  there  is  no  unity  in  the  measures  by  which  it 
is  to  be  executed  \  and  this  unity  is  impossible  where  genius 
and  power  are  not  united  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  Hear 
this,  O  genius  of  Britain  !  and  summon  round  the  throne  the 
"wisdom  and  the  virtue  of  the  country  before  we  are  sunk  in  an 
abyss  oF  difficulties  from  which  we  never  can  emerge  !  !  !  Count 
Kalkreuth,  general  of  cavalry,  strongly  dissuaded  the  crusade 
against  Francein  1792.  In  the  last  war  he  was  appointed  to  com- 
inand  at  Dantzic  during  the  siege  ;  and  the  manner  in  w^hich 
he  executed  his  difficult  commission,  excited  the  respectful  ac^ 
i'nowledgements  even  of  the  enemy. 
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Of  general  Phoul  we  shall  only  say  that  being  sent  by  the 
king  ot  Prussia  on  amission  to  Petersburg  in  1806,  he  deserted 
the  sovereign  who  had  loaded  him  with  benefits,  and  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  emperor  Alexander!  !  !  The  twelfhand 
last  character  in  the  military  department  is  that  of  Augustus 
Louis  de  Massenbach,  colonel  and  lieutenant  general  on  the 
staff.  The  author  celebrates  in  terms  of  no  common  praise 
the  genius, the  virtue,  and  the  patriotism  of  colonel  Massenbach- 
Ifhis  counsels  had  been  attended  to,  the  Prussian  monarchy 
would  not  so  suddenly  have  been  pushed  off  its  base  into  agulph 
of  ruin,  from  which,  at  least  during- the  imperial  sway  of  Bona- 
parte, it  is  never  likely  to  emerge.  The  Prussian  power  might 
have  remained  tranquil  and  unimpaired  during  the  convulsions 
of  Europe  ;  and  not  only  have  preserved  but  have  increased  her 
grandeur  and  renown.  But  the  salutary  reforms  which  the  pa- 
triotic Massenbach  proposed  in  the  political  and  the  military 
system  of  Prussia  were  rejected  by  the  dullness  which  could  not 
comprehend  their  force,  by  the  envy  which  maligned  their  ex- 
cellence, by  the  indolence  which  shrunk  v/ith  enervated  timidity 
from  the  exertion  which  they  would  have  rendered  requisite, 
by  the  apathy  which  was  indifferent  to  their  effects,  or  *by  the 
selfishness  which  preferred  its  own  solitary  gratification  to  the 
safety  of  the  state.  The  decrepitude  which  seems  to  have  seiz- 
ed both  the  body  and  the  mind,  both  the  moral  and  physical  part 
of  Prussia,  had  rendered  her  too  torpid  to  feel  the  impressions 
of  genius  or  to  catch  the  impulses  of  patriotism.  Massenbach, 
like  Fox,  was  esteemed  visionary,  till  the'  calamities  of  his 
country  proved  him  wise  ;  but  his  suggestions  were  lictle  heed- 
ed till  it  was  too  late  to  put  them  in  ex'ecution. 

Massenbach  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaigns  which 
preceded  the  peace  of  Basle.  In  1794  and  1795  he  laboured 
with  all  his  might  to  preserve  Holland  from  trie  gtasp  of  the 
French.  Had  the  advice  which  M;assenbach  gave  on  this  oc- 
casion been  followed  a  new  direction  would  have  been  given 
to  the  destinies  of  Europe.  But  the  subjugation  of  Holland  by 
the  French  was  accelerated  by  the  negligence,'  the  incapacity^ 
and  the  selfishness  of  the  P|[ussian  agent.  After  the  peace  of 
Basle,  Massenbach  on  all  occasions  strenuously  dissuaded  the 
renewal,  of  the  war.  He  saw  in  the  probable  issue  only  the  ruia 
of  Prussia  and  the  aggrandizement  of  France.  He  was  an  enemy 
to  the  alliance  between  the  court  of  Berlin  and  of  Petersburg; 
he  considered  it  as  inauspicious  to  the  interests  of  Prussia  and 
of  Europe.  He  was  desirous  that  Prussia  should  form  such  a 
barrier  as  would  prevent  the  barbarians  of  the  north  from  in- 
vading the  south.  For  this  purpose  he  proposed  to  establish  a 
military  communication  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Oder,  and 
between  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe.     He  accordingly  designed  to 
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fortify  a  position  in  east  and  another  in  west  Prussia;  which 
with  Breslau,  in  Silesia,  and  with  Magdeburg  on  the  Elbe, 
should  form  four  central  fortresses,  to  each  of  which  he  would 
have  adapted  an  entrenched  and  permanent  camp.  But  the 
time  in  which  such  a  plan  might  have  l>een  realised  had  passed 
away;  and  the  boldness  with  which  he  predicted  the  future 
destiny  of  Prussia  was  displeasing  to  the  court.  Seeing  all  his 
plans  frustrated  and  all  his  hopes  vanish,  Massenbach  fell  into 
a  profound  melancholy,  from  which  he  had  hardly  recovered 
when  the  great  events  of  1805  and  1806  again  brought  him  from 
the  bosom  of  contemplative  on  the  stage  of  active  life.  Bona, 
parte  was  on  his  march  to  Vienna,  and  a  favourable  moment 
had  occurred  for  the  interposition  of  Prussia  to  check  the  ag- 
grandizement of  France  and  preserve  the  balance  of  Europe. 
But  Prussia  hesitated,  temporized,  and  fluctuated  in  feeble  in- 
decision, till  the  opportunity  for  action  was  lost.  Though  the 
political  theory  ofMassenbach  was  adverse  to  a  war  with  France^ 
yet  his  patriotism  caused  him  to  second  the  measures  of  the 
government.  When  he  found  that  the  Prussian  army  did  not 
follow  Bonaparte  in  his  rout  10  Moravia,  he  proposed  to  invade 
the  French  provinces  on  the  Rhine,in  order  to  make  a  diversion 
in  favour  of  the  Austrian  and  Russian  conlederates,and  to  oblige 
the  French  emperor  to  divide  his  torce.  Massenbach  foresaw 
the  consequences  to  which  the  languid  and  irresolute  conduct 
of  Prussia  would  lead  ;  but  the  precautions  of  wisdom  could 
not  avert  the  ruin  of  a  corrupt  and  imbecile  court  !  !  !         ;t 

After  havin;i  given  so  much  attention  to  the  military  por- 
traits, we  shall  pass  more  rapidly  over  those  in  the  civil  de« 
partments  of  the  state  The  second  part  of  this  gallery  contains 
characters  of  cabinei  counsellors,  ministers  of  state,  and  litera- 
ti. They  are  the  following,  Beyme,  Lombard,  Count  Schou- 
lenbourg,-  -Kehnert,  Count  Haugwitz,  some  other  ministers, 
Baron  Hardenbuig,  Count  Hoym,  M.de  Stein,  Henry  de  Bu- 
low.  Johnde  MuUer,  Kicsewelter,  Hirt,  Boucholz.  ^ye 
shalUelect  some  characteristic  sketches  of  a  few  of  these  dia* 
tinguished  personages. 

*  On  a  nearer  aquaiatance  with  CV)unt  Schoulenbourg*  says  the 
author,  '  we  saw  a  man  of  an  impt.sing  exterior,  who  spoke  with 
precision,  and  who  when  he  wanted  reasons  to  support  his  opinion, 
would  dextrously  appeal  trora  tht^m  to  his  experience,  .9s  if  it 
were  possible  for  the  results  of  experience  to  be  opposite  to  reason. 
Another  shift  which  he  made  use  of  was  to  say  — '  These  are  beau- 
tiful visions  hut  which  cannot  be  practically  realized  ;  this  wOrid  fs 
^  world  of  relations  and  not  of  ideas  ;  we  njust  know  how  to  coiiform 
|o  circumstances  in  order  to  obtain  one's  end.' 
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TItc  following  reflections  of  the  author  on  this  subject  are  full 
of  true  philosophy,  and  good  sense, 

'  It  is,'  say?  he,  *  a  very  coiimjon  prejudice  with  men  of  husiness  to 
suppose  that  the  knowledge  which  they  want  can  be  iicquired  only 
in  an  active  life.  They  seem  to  he  ignorant  that  the  idea  which 
produces-action  must  always  he  antermr  to  experience.  And  be- 
sides what  is  this  experience  of  which  they  boast  r  It  is  only  an  as- 
semblage of  broken  pieces,  which  has  no  principles  toconqectit, 
or  which  is  even  contrary  to  all  principles.  1  have  often  thought 
that  the  world  would  be  better  governed  if  those  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  affairs  brought  _ideas  ta  business,  instead  of 
endeavouring  tomake  business  the  road  to  ideas.  He  will  never 
reach  that  point  who  waits  till  he  is  conducted  thither  by  experience, 
for  his  life  is  too  short  for  this  purpose  ;  and  amid-  the  inquietudes 
and  distractions  of  business,  there  is  no  leisure  for  the  guneraliiia- 
tion  of  facts.  In  order  to  mount  successfully  to  the  region  of  ideas, 
study  is  necessary,  or  in  other  words  we  must  augment  one^s  owii 
experience  by  that  of  all  ages.  Me  who  neglects  study,  because  he 
thinks  it  painful  or  unnecessary,  wdl  do  wrong  to  attach  much  value 
to  his  own  personal  experience,  for  it  must  always  be  very  scanty 
and  imperfect.  Lord  Bacon,  who  is  certainly  a  competent  judge  on 
this  subject,  goes  so  far  as  to  pronounce  ihat  those  who  have  not 
consecrated  a  great  part  of  their  time  to  study  {qui  non  in  libris  evul- 
'vctidisoperamcollocarunt)  h-A\e  no  apUiude  for  business,  and  that 
the  pitiful  experience  which  they  attain  will  never  teaoh  them  the 
right  measures  which  they  ought  to  pursue.* 

These  remarks  are  verified  not  only  inCount  Schoulenbourg, 
a  large  part  of  whose  life  was  passed  in  the  details  of  office  un- 
der three  sovereigns,  but  in  the  late  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  versed 
in  the  routine  of  administration  for  near  twenty  years.  But 
though  this  latter  gentleman,  whom  his  contemporaries  have 
called  a  great  man,  but  whom  posterity  will  more  correctly  ap- 
preciate, was  so  well  skilled  in  all  the  practical  forms  of  ofHci- 
al  experience,  he  was  only  very  superficially  read  in  books.  He 
had  not  leisure,  i?f  libris  tvolvendis  operarn  collocarcy  nor  had 
he  any  sufficient  interval  of  repose  in  the  distraction  of  business 
for  the  generalization  of  the  observations  which  he  had  made, 
nor  ol  ihe  facts  which  had  come  within  his  cognizance.  Hence, 
though  he  was  splendidly  eloquent  he  was  never  profoundly 
wise.  He  had  not,  like  Mr.  Fox,  augmented  the  comparative- 
ly diminutive  stock  of  his  own  experience  by  the  experience  of 
all  ages.  Hence  none  of  his  measures  were  formed  on  a 
comprehensive  scale ;  they  were  not  a  great  and  perfect  whole, 
but  merely  a  patch- work  of  temporary  expedients.  They  evin- 
ced rather  subtlety  of  artifice  than  depth  of  reflection,  and  ra- 
ther mechanical  adroitness  than  philosophical  investigation. 
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'The  life  of  Count  Schoii!enbour^,saysthe  author,  'slictvs  how  high 
H  man  may  rise  in  particular  circumstances  by  a  mere  fitness  to  bea 
U)<)l,ai;d  how  lo\V  he  rnay  tall  in  others  by  a  total  want  of  merit.  If 
}:e  ever  had  any  affection,  it  was  for  the  Jews  whom  beloved  fotthe 
baseness  with  which  they  know  how  to  pay  thtir  court  to  great  men,' 

The  early  education  of   Count  Haugwitz,  says  the  author, 
must  have  been  very  bad,   since  it  did  not  teach  him  to  feel 
that  it  is    necessary  to   excite  respect  if  we  wish  to  conciliate 
esteem.     At  one  period  of  his  life  Haugwitz  repaired  to  Lava- 
ter  in  order  to  be  instructed  in   the  mysticism  of  his   art. — La- 
vater  is  said  at  first  to  have  been  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the 
count  from  a  certain  re<^efnblance  which  he  imagined  between 
him  and  a  head  of  Christ.    But  notwithstanding  his  eccentrici- 
ties Lavatcrhad  too  much  discernment  to  be   long  deceived  ; 
5nd  he  told  his  friends  to  beware  of  the  young  count, for  he  had 
never  seen  so  much  immorality   under  such  a   masque.     Fre- 
<1efic  William  II.  interested  by  the  agreeable  physiognomy  of 
Haugwitz,  placed   him    in  the  diplomatic  department,   *  for 
■which'  says  the  author, '  he  was  not  better  prepared  than  many 
others  who  are  indebted  for  their  education  to  a  French  gover- 
ness and  a  dancing  master.'     During  the  important  transactions 
which  signalized  the  close  of  1805,  Haugwitz  was  sent  at  the 
end  of  October  on  a  special  mission  to  Bonaparte  to  make  pro- 
posals of  peace.     But  the  French  emperor  did  not  give  him  an 
audience  till  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.     *  On   the  news  of 
this  battle  which  was  not  favourable  to  his  mission  he  cried  out 
in  the   presence  of  Talleyrand  :  Good  God  !  We  have  con- 
cjuercd  V     This  piece  of  efFrontsry  is  in   unison  with  his  char 
racter.     A  scene  which  took  place  between  Haugwitz  and  the 
JewEphraim,  who  was  well  known  at   Berlin  by  the  name  of 
privy  counsellor  Ephraim,  will  show  some    light  on  the  gro- 
veling vulgarity  of  the  man.  This  Jew  passed  for  a  profound  di- 
\er  into  political  secrets  which  he  retailed  to  his  weak  or  cre- 
dulous employers.     Even  the  late   dukeof  Brunswick  is    said 
not    fo   have  disdained   the  services  of  Ephraim;  who  like  a 
lurcher   was  incessantly  sneaking  from  one  ambassador's  hotel 
to  another  in  order  to  nose  the  secrets  of  the  diplomatic  trade. 
This  mean   and    contemptible   fellow  was  almost  daily  with 
Count  Haugwitz  with  whom  he  appears  to  have  been  on  terms 
of  great  familiarity. — At  the  beginning  of  September,  when 
War  became  inevitable  between  Prussia  and  France,  Ephraim 
waited  on  the  count  in  order  to  obtain  the  knowledge  of  certain 
particulars  by  which  he  might  oblige  the  French  ambassador, 
when  the  followingdialogue  ensued,of  which  Ephraim  made  no 
secret  among  his  friends. 

•  Ephraim,  But  what  will  the  public  say  cf  your  excellency  when 
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it  learns  that  you  are  now  aciually  desirous  of  a  war  with  France, 
which  was  not  the  case  last  year  when  circumstances  were  more  fa- 
vourable. 

*  Havgicifz.  The  public  may  kiss  my  **  **. 

*  Ephraim,  The  public  will  then  taste  the  *****  of  a' minister's 


What  must  be  the  corrgption  of  a  state  In  which  such  a  dia- 
logue could  take  place  between  a  babbling,  fetid,  and  perfidious 
Jew,  and  a  minister  for  foreign  affairs  ! !  ! 

We  shall  now  bring  this  article  to  a  close.  Most  of  the 
characters  are  well  drawn,  and  some  Vv'ith  a  masterly  hand. 
The  work  may  be  read  with  great  ad  vantage  in  the  present  time^, 
for  as  it  serves  to  develop  the  causes  by^  which  a  once  great  and. 
powerful  state  has  been  reduced  to  the  very  brink  of  annihila- 
tion, it  may  act  as  a  useful  monitor  to  other  governments,  and 
particularly  to  our  own,  to  avoid  the  same  errors  to  which 
Prussia  owes  her  present  slate  of  abject  subjugation.  It  par- 
ticularly admonishes  other  governments  not  to  trust  the  con- 
duct of  their  affairs  to  weak  and  inefficient  ministers,  to  men 
enfeebled  by  age,  wasted  by  debauchery,  contracted  by  igno- 
rance or  degraded  by  vice. — An. English  translation  of  this  im- 
portant and  interesting  volume  is  already  in  the  press,  and  will 
be  shortly  published  by  Mr.  Mawman  in  the  Poultry. 


Art.  VII. — Galkrie  Preusshcher  Charactere,  aus (Jer  Franzo^ 
sischen  hnndschriftuhersetzt.  \2mo.    Germanien,  1807. 

THIS  is  a  German  translation  of  the  above  work.  We  have 
compared  it  with  the  original  and  find  that  though  it  is  ing  ne-* 
ral  faithful  and  correct,  there  ^re  a  few  omissions  in  some  pla- 
ces and  additions  in  others. 


Art.  VIII. — Jus/lug,  von   Constantinopel  nach   Brussa   in 
KUinasitnim  Jahre  17()3. 

Excursion  frorn  Comtantinople  to  Brusa,  in  Jsia  Minor,  in 
the  Year  1793-  By  Jgnatz  von  Brenner.  I^Vith  an  En^ 
graved  Fiew  of  Brusa,  Vimo,  Vienna  o«i  Triet.  1808. 
imported  by  a  Gentleman  from  the  Continent. 

^  THE  author  of  this  pleasing  work  passed  ten  years  of  his 
life  in  a  diplomatic  situation  at  Constantinople.  He  undertook 
this  little  tour  in  M^'J^  and  seven  years  after  he  corrected  his 
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journal  on  the  spot.   The  present  aspect  of  Turkey,  which  can*. 
Jjot  but  be  hhghl)  interesting  to  those  who  speculate  on  the  politi- 
cal changes  which  that  country  is  soon  likely  to  undergo,  is  said 
fyrincipally  to  have  induced  the  author  to  publish  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  antient  capital  of  the  sultans  of  the  house  of  Osmaru 

*  It  was  almost  the  fashion/  says  the  author,  *  for  every 
stranger  whom  curiosity  or  business  brought  to  Constantinople 
to  visit  the  neighbouring  town, which  in  the  fourteenth  century 
•was  the  rival  of  Byzantium,  as  well  as  the  principal  seat  and 
in  some  measure  cradle  of  the  Osmanic  dynasty ;  which  after- 
tvards  rose  to  such  a  tremendous  pitch  of  power/  The  author 
in  company  with  a  friend  leftConstantinople  on  the  loth  of  May 
1793, on  the  eve  of  the  feast  of  Jie  great  ^fljr«/w,and  embarked 
on  board  a  boat  which  was  to  convey  them  across  the  Piopontis 
to  Mudania  and  Scylace  on  the  Asiatic  shore.  The  sea  was  un- 
ruffled and  the  night  beautifully  serene.  The  author  speaks 
in  terms  of  rapture  of  the  splendid  spectacle  which  Constanti- 
nople exhibited  on  the  night  of  the  Bniraniy  when  the  mina- 
rets were  hung  with  innumerable  lamps,  and  at  the  distance 
appeared  like  so  many  pillars  festooned  with  globules  of  fire, 
1  his  magnificent  exhibition  attracted  the  attention  of  our  travel- 
lers till  the  towers  and  domes  of  the  capital  sunk  in  distance, 
when  sleep  took  the  place  of  admiration,  till  they  landed  the 
xiext  morning  at  Mudania.  This  place  is  said  to  be  tolerably 
tuilt,  and  to  be  chiefly  inhabited  by  Greeks.  The  back  ground 
rises  into  smiling  hills  covered  with  vines.  Between  these^ 
vineyards  the  author  kept  the  road  which  imperceptibly  led  to 
a  height  from  which  the  wide  vale  of  Brusa  at  once  burst  upon 
his  view. 

The  first  object  which  attracted  his  eye  on  entering  this  charm- 
ing vale  was  mount  Olympus,  which   terminates  the  prospect , 
to  the  north  east ;  at  ihe  foot  of  which  Biusa  is  built^  ' 

*  With   solemn  majesty  Olympus  raises  his  wKite  summit  to  fte 
clouds;  the  bow  of  the  ethereal  arch  seems  to  rest  upon  his  sbouj^^ 
ders,  and  his  head,  which  is  covered  with  mists,  to  be  the  tbunderer^s 
throne.     As   our  traveller  advanced  nearer  the  city  of  Briisa,  it 
appeared  to  recede  from  his  approach.     The  multitude  of  tr^es  witlj^ 
i»hich  it  is   surrounded,    conceal   it  from   the  eye    till  within    th^ ' 
dutance  of  half  a  league.     The  whole  border' of  the  vale  is  shaded 
wuh   mulberry   trees  which    are  intersected    by  a  maze    of  paths,. , 
which  are  rendered   almost  impassable    during   the    lorrent-raipv; 
Or  the  melting  of  the  snows.    The  author  left  Mudania  aboufnooDi 
and  about  six  in  the  evening  he  arrived  at  Brusa.  Repassed  through 
a  mij>erable  gate  into  the  quarter  of  the  Jews;  where  he  was  hosp|- 
pitably  entertained  at  the  house  of  a  French  merchant.*  ^ :.,  • 

*  Brusa^  antiently  Prusa,  and  which  is  called  ^ursa  by  th«  ToffcV: 
\fas  confessedly   the  prmcipal   town  in   Buh^-^liia,     |t  te  ia^  lpi>« 
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gJt^de4&^4C/''and  in  latitude  39'52''.  Historians  are  not  agreed  about 
its  origin  ;  m^ny,  as  Pliny,  ascribe  it  to  Hannibal,  but  others  with 
m'oi'^  probability  to  Prasias  the  Bythinian  king  whom  his  contempo* 
raiies  vegarded  as  a  paragon  of  policy.' 

In  the  year  of  the  Hegira  717,  (Chr.i3i8)Osman  the  Firstat- 
tempted  the  conquest  of  Brusa,  but  the  brave  resistance  of  the 
inhabitants  defeated  the  purpose  of  the  Sultan.  Before  die 
death  ofOsman  in  the  year  of  the  H.  726  (Chr.  1326)  his  son 
succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  the  town  by  cunning  and 
persuasion  ;  and  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  remov- 
ed the  seat  of  government  from  J enisei  to  this  place.  Front 
this  period  Brusa  has  been  considered  as  the  principal  town  ia 
Asia  Minor,  though  Murad  I.  the  successor  of  Orchan,  trans- 
ferred his  court  to  Adrianople,  and  none  of  the  reigning  sultans 
after  him  made  it  theiT  constant  residence. 

The -population  of  Brusa  is  computed  at  present  at  100,000 
souls  ;  but  this  seems  beyond  the  truth,  even  though  6000  Ar- 
menians, 3500  Greeks,  and  1200  Jews  are  taken  into  the  ac- 
count. The  original  town,  which  is  inhabited  only  by  Turks^ 
contains  about  13000  houses.  In  the  suburbs,  where  the  Jews 
and  christians  reside,  the  number  of  houses  are  reckonedat  the 
utmost  at  from  4000  to  5000.  The  number  of  mosques  is  propor- 
tionally large.  Report  numbers  them  at  ^6,  but  they  arc  n^ 
much  distinguished  by  external  nor  internal  decorations.  The 
most  antient  was  erected  by  Sultan  Orchan.  But  that  is  far 
more  beautiful  which  on  account  of  its  size  is  called  Ula  Dscha^ 
my  or  the  great  mosque.  In  this  are  seen  some  few  traces  of 
a  better  taste,  but  which  vanished  with  the  declension  of  tht 
eastern  empire,  and  its  degeneracy  is  still  visible  in  the  prescnr 
possessors  of  the  country.  Like  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  trans- 
formed into  a  christian  church, it  receives  its  sober  light  from  a 
round  opening  in  the  dome  which  is  suspended  on  eieoaurpiU 
lars  over  the  r-ave.  In  the  middle  of  the  temple,  directly  under 
the  opening,  a  fountain  of  the  purest  water  gushes  up  from  a 
iarge  marble  bason.  The  author  seems  to  have  been  charmed 
with  the  effect  which  was  produced  on  him  by  this  weliixuagaa- 
ed  structure. 

*  The  simplicity  of  the  plan,*  says  he,  *  the  m3'Steriofw  ■cfetr-^K^i* 
sevre,  &nd  the  soft  melancholy  nuitmurof  the  pearly  stffHmcvsii- 
trasted  with  the  solemn  stillness  which  prevails  through  the  whoi* 
building,  inspires  the  feeling  of  reverence  and  devotion.* 

Beyond  the  suburbs  on  a  little  but  steep  hill  covered  mih 
many  ruins,  there  is  a  mosque  which  was  formerly  a  <jreek 
church,  the  interior  as  well  as  the  exterior  surface  is  of  wii'.tc 
marble.  On  the.foad  which  leads  to  the  baths,  there  is  ano- 
ther, which  serves  as  a  burying  place  for  different  princes  of 
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of  the  blood  of  Osman,  but  which  has  more  the  appearance  of 
a  state  prison,  than,  an  imperial  sepulchre. 

*Nothi!i2,'saysthe  auihor,'can  be  more  romantic  than  tke  view  from 
this  height.  The  town,  which  lies  below,  was  admirably  adapted 
to  be  tbe  residence  of  tbe  proud  masters  of  a  powerful  Asiatic 
state.  Ill  the  front  the  sight  wanders  over  a  vast  extent  of  vale, 
which,  sprinkled  with  villages,  gardens'and  groves,  is  strerched  out 
like  a  variegated  carpet  beneath;  iii  the  back  ground,  01;ympus  M'ith 
his  precipitous  sides  shaded  with,  deep  forests,  and  his  sunimit 
crowned  with  whitt;  clouds  rises  niajesticaHy  to  the  skies.  Those 
palaces  are  now  only  a  heap  of  ruins,  a  nod  Ironi  which  would  once 
have  made  the  world  tremble,  from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates to  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the  Euxine  to  the  source  of 
the  Danu-be.* 

*Sonie  words  wich  fi?!!  from  our  guide/  says  the  author,  *  excited 
the  desire  of  seeing  the  Arsenal,  which  is  in  the  neighbourhuod  of 
these  ruins.  For  this  purpose  the  permission  of  the  governor  ^vas 
necessary.  This  arrived  iii  about  half  an  hour,  and  we  had  to  wait 
about  iho  seme  time  till  the  key  beioi^ging  to  the  padlock' of  the 
little  iron  gate  was  found.  This  was  at  last  opened  ;  and  we  were 
conducted  across  a  kitchen  gtirden  to  a  ditch  of  cortsrderable  depth; 
which  we  passed,  not  without  danger,  over  a  narrow  and  crazy 
plank,  to  an  ill  formed  terrace  which  was  nut  more  than  a  few  yards 
in  circumference.  In  this  place,  under  the  open  sky  lay  the  artillery 
of  Brusa,  coaisisting  of  four  wrclcht  d  cannon,  thrown  negligently  on 
some  boards  ;  we  may  suppose  that  their  carriages  have  long  since 
crumbled  into  dust.  Wbat  a  falling  off  from  the  expectations  which 
the  high  sounding  name  (of  Arsenal) had  produced  V 

Under  the  terrace  above  mentioned,  the  author  tells  us 

'  is  a  wide  subleiraneous  vault,  into  which  we  crawled  through  a 
low  half-choaked  up  door.  Within  it  appears  to  be  about  twelve  yards 
square,  and  fourteen  or  sixteen  high.  On  the  wall,  which  must 
heat  least  nine  feet  thick,  is  painted  an  immense  snake,  .which, 
according  to  our  conductor,  was  once  an  inhabitant  of  this  spot*^ 
In  the  walls  are  seveial  openings  above  one  another,  which  seem  to 
lead  to  as  many  roonvs,  but  for  want  of  a  1*  dder,  we  had  no 
means  of  exploring  the  fact.  The  whole  building  is  still  firm  and 
uninjured.  Hut  we  could  not  procure  ^ui}'  information  whether  it 
served  as  a  place  of  security  for  treasure,  as  a  prii^on,  or  for  any 
other  purpose.' 

'  The  walls  round  the  old  town  and  the  little  citadel  arc  pro- 
vided with  towers,  according  to  the  antient  method.  But 
since  Brusa  has  ceased  to  be  the  residence  of  the  Osmanic 
dynasty,  they  have  fallen  to  decay.  Formerly  they  might 
have  made  an  obstinate  resistance,  but  lathe  present  state  of 
military  science,  they  would  not-  be  tenable,  as  they  are 
commanded  at  many  points  from   the"  hills  above.     The  'au- 
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thor  gives  the  following  instance  of  what  he  calls  the  insatiable 
curiosity  of  the Tuikisii  women,  with  respect  to  every  thing 
in  an  European  dress.  While  his  confjpanions  were  employed 
at  some  distance  in  endeavouring  to  decypher  an  old  Greek 
inscription,  which  had  been  employed  in  building  the  walls 
of  the  town,  he  sat  down  bv  himself  on  a  block  of  stone,  in 
a  contemplative  mood.  While  he  was  in  this  situation, 
some  Turkish  women  approached  the  spot.  At  first  they 
kept  at  a  respectful  distance  eyeing  him  from  head  to  foot ;  the 
•whisper  circulated  among  them  ;  and  they  seemed  to  hold  a 
council  whether  they  should  draw  nearer  or  pass  on.  As  acci-. 
dentally  no  one  was  nigh  they  adopted  the  first  resolution.  The 
author  determined  to  remain  passive  and  mute.  In  a  moment 
he  was  surrounded  by  these  veiled  beauties;  one  took  offhis  hat, 
another  untied  his  cravat,  a  third  unbuttoned  his  waistcoat ; — 
they  now  tittered  and  laughed  very  heartily,  and  indulged  ia 
their  remarks  without  suspecting  that  tno.  author  understood 
what  they  said.  The  auLhor  adds  that  he  does  not  know  wh-e- 
ther  the  research  of  these  curious  dames  would  have  pro- 
ceeded farther,  or  whether  his  patience  would  have  been  equal 
to  the  trial,  but  luckily  tlie  appearance  of  some  men  put  an  end 
to  the  dilemma  and  relieved  him  from  his  embarrassment. 

Brusa  possesses  some  warm  mineral  baths,  to  which  it  is  at 
present  in  some  measure  indebted  for  its  fame.  They  are  said 
to  houseful  in  removing  many  of  the  consequences  of  .s7/p/////s'f 
but  are  more  particularly  famed  for  the  alleviation  of  rheuma- 
tic pains.  The  different  springs  arc  characterised  by  a  differ- 
ence of  temperature  as  much  as  by  the  quality  or  proportion  of 
the  ingredients.  One  has  m.ore  sulphur,  another  more  iron,  and 
some  a  mixture  of  bgth  ;  but,  what  is  most  remarkable  is, 
that  close  to  a  spring  which  w:ll  boil  an  egg  in  a  few  seconds, 
another  spring  bubbles  up  which  is  as  cold  as  ice. 

On  the  13th  of  May  the  author  set  out  to  ascend  .the  xo-p  ot 
mount  Olympus.  This  mountain  was  formerly  the  abode 
of  numerous  monks  ;  but  it  has  for  some  time  been  frequented 
by  none  but  Nomadic  iurkomanSy  who  drive  their  herds  lii- 
ther  for  pasture  in  the  summer  and  disturb  the  security  of  the 
neighbouring  country.  This  mountain  may  be  divided  into 
different  regions  which  are  characterised  by  different  vegetable 
products.  First  there  is  a  gradually  ascending  border  of  culti- 
vated land  and  mulberry-trees  ;  next  of  oats  and  chesnuis  ;  then 
©f  firs,  pines  and  bushes,  while  the  highest  top,  which  during  the 
gredte^t  partoi  the  year,  is  covered  with  snow  and  ice,  is  mcr. 
ged  in  the  cloud--. ^ — •\fter  a  jourtiey  of  rnore  than  five  leagues, 
which  the  heat  of  the  sun  rendered  extremelv  difficult,  the  au- 
thor reac  ^  dthe  upper  region  ofOlympus.  Here  the  productive 
ppwersol  nature  j^radually  disappear,  and  eternal  -^'im^r  mounts 
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his  fr-ozen  throne.  The  prospect  in  a  clear  day  is  incomparably 
grand,  *  In  the  north  Constantinople  and  the  B'^ck  sea  ;  before 
you  the  Propontis  and  ihc  coast  of  Thrace  ;  in  the  south  a  chain 
of  hills  in  which  the  plain  of  Troy  and  the  mystic  Ida  arc  in- 
cluded.' The  mists,  which  floated  in  the  distant  horizon,  pre- 
vented the  author  from  enjoying  the  whole  of  this  prospect,  but 
he  was  sufiiciently  recompensed  by  the  landscape  that  was 
spread  out  beneath  his  feet. 

*  Thediversities  of  green  with  which  the  valeof  Brnsa  was  embel- 
lished were  here  exalted  by  the  dark  foliage  of  little  romantic  woods 
ami  there  pervaded  by  flittering  streams.  Here  whs  a  sweet  inter- 
change of  vineyards  and  bowers  ;  herds  of  cattle  animated  the  flow- 
ery field  ;  while  the  impetuous  Niiufer*,  now  vanished  from  the 
sight  and  now  re  appeared  amid  villages  and  towns  till  it  was  at  last 
quite  lost  behind  ihe  hills' — *  We  delayed  our  d(  partuie/  says  the 
author  *  till  the  declining  sun  told  us  to  be  gone.*  * 

The  author  next  visited  Appollonia,  or  Ahiilliont  as  it  is  call- 
ed by  the  Turks.  This  town  is  situated  about  six  leagues  to  the 
south-west  of  Brusa  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  on  a  neck 
of  land,  which  during  the  rising  of  the  water  is  connected  with 
the  main  land  only  by  a  bridge.  The  lake  itself  is  surrounded 
by  a  chafn  of  hills,  and  viewed  from  the  north,  has  a  very  pic- 
turesque appearance.  To  the  left  some  hills  rising  perpendi- 
cularly one  above  another  seem  like  so  many  colossal  forms, 
while  the  town  peers  directly  above  the  waves.  Boats  and  sails 
are  every  moment  passing  to  the  Rhindacus  by  which  the  lake 
not  far  from  Muhalitsch  cmptiesitself  into  the  sea  of  Marmora. 
The  circumference  may  measure  about  ten  leagues. 

Apollonia,  says  the  author,  is  for  the  most  part  inhabited  by 
Greeks.  They  appear  to  live  on  singularly  good  terms  with  the 
Turks,  many  of  whom  speak  their  language,  which,  except  in 
this  place  and  in  Cyprus  and  the  Morea,  is  seldom  the  case. 
They  carry  on  a  large  trade  in  fish,  particularly  cod  and  carp, 
with  which  the  lake  abounds  ;  and  in  silk  of  a  beautiful  species 
of  which  the  country  produces  about  six  thousand  teffct  t  in  a 
year,  * 

The  trade  of  Brusa  consists  principally  of  raw  and  manu« 
factured  silk.  Of  the  first  about  eighty  thousand  tefFct 
are  usually  produced  in  a  good  year,  in  the  town  and  its  imme- 
diate environs,  which  at  the  medium  price  of  thirty  piastres  ^ 
tefFet  will  amount  to  two  millions  and  four  hundred  thousand 


♦  Niiufer  or  N'dufar  siij'i.   The  wood- stream  which  runs  through  the  whole  len^tfe' 
«f  the  vale  of  Brusa.  f  ' 

.     -J"  The  teffet  weighs  600  drachms  orJ I*,  gcka, 
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piastres.  The  greater  part  of  this  article  is  sent  abroad.  The 
importance  of  the  silk  manufacture  may  be  discerned  from  this 
circumstance  that  it  is  sufficient  to  keep  seven  hundred  looms 
constantly  employed.  The  number  of  pieces  of  silk  and  silk- 
stuff  which  arc  every  year  transported  to  Constantinople,  Smyr- 
na and  Egypt  amount  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
thousand.  If  we  reckon  the  mean  value  at  eighteen  piastres 
the  piece,  this  article  will  produce  two  millions  two  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  piastres.  These  stuffs  are  generally  prized 
in  Turkey  on  account  of  their  beauty  and  their  strength.  They 
are  prepared  according  to  any  pattern  which  is  desired.  Ano- 
ther branch  of  trade,  but  which  properly  only  passes  through. 
Brusa,  is  that  of  tobacco-pipe  clay.  It  is  found  in  abundance 
in  the  mountains  of  Eskischehir  behind  Brusa.  The  greatest 
part  is  sent  into  Germany  and  Russia,  and  furnishes  not  only  a 
competent  subsistence  to  seven  or  eight  hundred  persons,  but 
procures  to  khe  town  of  Eskischehir  itself  a  yearly  profit  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  piastres.  At  first  this  earth  is  moist 
and  heavy  ;  but  the  watery  particles  soon  vanish  on  an  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  when  it  becomes  hard  and  of  an  astonishing 
levity  compared  with  the  thickness  and  fineness  of  its  parts. 
It  is  susceptible  of  a  certain  polish,  and  may  be  cut  and  turned 
into  any  diversity  of  form. 

The  culture  of  the  vine  about  Brusa  is  not  considerable  but 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  The 
soil  itself  would  admit,  not  only  an  increase  but  an  irhprove- 
ment  of  this  product,  and  would  furnish  the  inhabitants  with 
a  new  and  lucrative  branch  of  trade,  as  the  wines  which  arc 
made  here  are  very  agreeable  in  their  kind.  But  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  government, combined  with  the  indolence  of  the  in- 
habitants,presents  almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  all  improve- 
ment.' While  the  author  was  at  Brusa  the  government  of  the 
place  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  Ajan  Ahmed  Effendi,  a  per- 
son of  great  respectability  and  worth,  to  whom  the  author  hact 
procured  some  recommendations  from  the  Reis  Effendi  and 
other  Turkish  ministers. 

*  He  received,'  (we  translate  his  own  language,)  '  and  treated 
us  with  distinguibhed  courtesy  during  our  stay.  We  constantly 
found  him  in  a  very  spacious  pavilion,  the  windows  of  which  looked 
into  the  garden.  This  room  wm  fitted  up  in  the  usual  style  ;  but 
"what  rendered  it  peculiarly  agreeable  was  a  fountain  which  dashing 
from  a  bason  fell  into  a  long  marble  reservoir  in  the  middle  of  the 
apartment,  when,  it  glided  out'  of  sight.  This  fountain  produced  a 
more  romantic  etlect  in  the  evening,  when  according  to  the  Turkish 
fashion,  large  silver  lamps  are  placed  on  wooden  stands  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  over  which  they  diffuse  only  a  faint  and  arabiguou^s 
light,  while  the  stillness   which    prevails  without^  leaves  the  ear  at 

App.  Vol.  I4»       .  LI 
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leisure  to  listen  with  uninterrupted  complacency  to  the  liquid  roor' 
mur  of  the  bubbling  fountain.*  \ri<ms-^ir 

'  Water  is  generally  reckoned  among  the  favourite  gratrficatiiE^ns 
of  the  East;  the  climate  and  the  religion  make  it  an  article  of 
transcendent  necessity  ;  education  and  custom  complete  the  decided 
inclination.  The  water  is  what  is  first  praised  or  censured  in  any 
place.  When  the  Turk  makes  an  excursion  into  the  country  h(?  is 
anxuMis  to  spread  his  carped  on  the  banks  of  a  rippling  brook  ;  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  lake,  or  at  least  of  some  piece  of  water,  where  with 
his  pipe  negligently  depending  from  his  mouth,  he  lies  or  sits  for 
hours  or  during  the  whole  day,  till  he  is  called  back  to  his  harem 
by  the  setting  sun.* 


*  If  the  Turks  possess  a  summer-house  or  garden  a  fountain  must 
be  introduced,  though  the  stream  should  not  be  thicker  than  a 
thread.' 

They  arc  particularly  fond  o^  the  murroui  ing  of  water,  be- 
cause it  invites  repose,  and  in  general,  of  every  thing  which 
softly  steeps  the  sense  in  oblivious  delight. 

Must  what  the  author  says  of  the  habitual  taciturnity  of  the 
Turks  be  ascribed  to  constitutional  gravity,  or  the  effect  of  a 
despotic  government,  which  narrows  the  topics  of  conversation 
while  it  generates  a  suspicious  reserve,  and  prevents  that  open 
gaiety  of  heart  which  delights  to  express  all  that  it  feels,  and 
which  can  hardly  be  silent  even  when  it  has  nothing  to  say. 

.  ^  Friends  and  acquaintance  will  pass  half  a  day  together,  and 
many  will  linger  at  a  coffee-house  without  opening  their  mouths  once 
in  an  hour;  yet  they  hardly  ever  complain  of  the  oppressive  tedi- 
ousness  of  the  time,  though  they  have  nothing  to  engage  their  aU 
tention  but  the  volumes  of  smoke  which  are  incessantly  rolling 
from  their  pipes.' 

*  Sociability,  according  to  our  ideas  of  the  word,  cannot  in  gene- 
ral be  reckoned  among  the  virtues  of  Islamism.  It  is  not  the  syn>r 
patbetic  charm  of  confidential  intercourse,  so  much  as  necessity,  or 
some  particular  object,  ^hich  with  them  causes  the  intercourse  of 
man  with  man.  The  reason  must  besought  not  in  the  natural  cha- 
racter of  the  people,  but  in  the  exclusion  of  the  softer  sex,  which 
is  admirably  fitted  to  tie  the  tender  cord  by  which  the  social  circle  is 
held  together  by  a  permanent  variety  of  delight.'  ' 

*  I  am,*  says  the  author,  *  obliged  to  Ahmed  Effehdi  for  then^oit 
delicious  moment  of  my  life.  A  Greek  had  assisted  a  christian  in 
escaping  from  slavery.  He  was  accused,  convicted,  and  condemned 
tov^death.  What  appeared  a  capital  transgression  to  the  fanatic 
Mahommedan,  was  in  our  eyes  a  glorious  deed.     We  resolved  to 
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leave  noti.ing  untried  to  save  this  friend  of  man.  It  was  in  the  power 
of  Agar  to  gracity  the  desire  which  we  cherished^  VVe  urged  our 
request  to  him  with  importunate  earnestness,  but  profe-,sions  of 
^ood  wili,  which  could  not  contravence  the  sentence  of  the  Koran^ 
were  all  ihat  we  could  obtain  from  him.  Every  unsuccessful  attempt 
diminished  our  hope,  but  not  our  zeal.  But  even  the  last  ray  of 
hope  was  e.\tinguished,  when  to  our  redoubled  importuuities,  on  the 
evening  before  the  execution,  Ahmed  Eflendi  gave  us  to  understand 
that  all  further  exertions  would  UDt  serve  us  and  would  oniy  distress 
him.  Nevertheless  at  the  moment  before  the  period  of  execution^ 
we  again  hastened  into  his  presence.  He  was  surrounded  by  th(? 
principal  persoiis  of  the  town.  We  had  hardly  taken  our  places 
when  he  ordeied  the  condemned  to  be  brought  before  hira.  The  un- 
happy man  d.revv  near  dragging  his  heavy  iron  chains.  His  lips 
were  while,  his  ^cljeekA  emdciated  and  pale.  Ke^jjing  his  eyes 
steadfastly  fixed  on  the  ground,  he  awaited  the  awful  signal  for  hi* 
execution.  At  this  criiical  moment  a  solemn  silence  reigned  in  the 
spacious  hall,  andoureyes  hung  in  an^ish  on  the  li  ps  of  Ahmed. 
At  last  pointing  to  us  he  said,  "  fmake  your  hfe  a  present  to  those 
gentlemen.     Go  !    and  thank  them  for  it*'*' 

On  his  refurn  to  Constantinople,  the  author  visited  Gemlick 
which  is  a*-  the  farthest  recess  of  a  bay  of  that  name.  Th  s  place 
under  the  Greek  emperors  possessed  a  fortress  of  such  strength, 
that  Sultan  Orchan  besej^^ed  it  for  a  year,  before  he  could 
force  it  to  surrender.  Here  the  luthor  and  his  party  supped  with 
the  archbi>hop,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  expert-. 
mentally  the  excdlent  taste  and  diversity  of  the  fish  that  are 
found  in  the  bay.  Here  he  found  the  conversation  more  free, 
but  he  says,  that  the  trade  of  the  place  is  confined  to  the  fruit 
which  is  carried  to  the  capital.  At  Gemlick  in  ihc  fore  court 
of  a  Grecian  monastery,  the  author  vk^as  very  seriously  shewn 
a  long  stone  on  which  ii  was  said  that  the  holy  fathers  of  the 
council  of  Nice  had  sat  and  drank  coffee!  !  !  Pious  men  ! !  [Egre- 
gious saints ! !  !  Would  that  you  had  employed  yourselves  more 
in  drinking  coffee,  and  less  in  fabricating  creeds !  !  !  Oar 
author  took  ship  at  Gemlick,  and  before  he  reached  Constanti- 
nople touched  at  the  Prince's  island,  which  he  describes  with 
apparent  fidelity  and  eloquenc  >. 


Art.  IX — /Jntkdoten  and  Chara/cierzilge,S(c,    Sfc. 

jmcdofes  and  characteristic   Traits  of  Prince    Louis   Ferdi* 
'hand  of  Prussia.      VZtno,    Berlin.   180^.     imported  by    a 
!  ,ui.iv ate  hand.  ^ 

THIS  author  ii  a  more  unrescrve^d  adcDirer  of  Prince  Fer- 
dinand of  Prussia  than  the  author  of  the  Gallery  of  Prussian 
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Portraits,  but  we  do  not  think  that  he  appreciates  the   merit§ 
and  defects,  the  light  and  shade  of  his  character  with  such  force 
of  remark  or  nicety  of  discrimination.     The  author  is  rather 
a  panegyrist  than  the  historian  of  his  life ;  and  he  has  brought 
together  an  assemblage  of  anecdotes,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
prove  that  Prince  Ferdinand  possessed  all  the  qualities  of  a 
great  and  an  amiable  man.     To  the  latter  part  of  the  praise  we 
can  more  readily  subscribe  than  to  the  first,  for  though  he  does 
not  appear  to  us  to  have  been  distinguished  by  any  singular 
elevation  of  mind  or  grandeur  of  character,  yet   we  arc  ready 
to  admit  that  he  was  generous,   humane,  and  often  liberal  in 
the  extreme.     His  character  exhibited  a  continual   deviation 
from  common  rules,  but  these  deviations  were  such  as  give 
him  a  title  to  be  denominated  rather  singular  than  great.  They 
evinced  rather  a  wayward  eccentricity  of  disposition  than  real 
sublimity  of  mind.     There   was  a  frivolity  in   his   pursuits 
which  was   very   unbecoming  in  a  prince ;   and   which  took 
greatly  from  the   respect  which  by  a  more  judicious  applica- 
tion of  his  facilities,  he  might  have  attained.     When  a  prince 
stoops  to  be  the  associate  of  fiddlers  and  buffoons,  the  dignity 
of  his  station  cannot  atone  for   the  degradation  of  his  taste. 
Ferdinand  certainly  possessed  talents  which,  if  they  had  been 
matured  by  more  diligent   and  judicious   culture,  might  have 
raised  him  to  a  level  with  the  great,  and  have  rendered  him 
not  only  an  object  of  admiration  to  the  vulgar,  but  of  respect 
to  the  wise.     His  capacity  seems  to  have  been  above  the  com- 
mon level  ;  his  perceptions  were  quick,  his  imagination  lively, 
and  his  general  powers  of  ihat  plastic  kind  which  can  readily 
accommodare  themselves  to  great  varieties  of  exertion.    There 
was  in  the  interior  of  his  frame  a  spirit  of  restless  activity 
which  caused  his  mind  in  some  degree  to  prey  upon  itself ;  but 
the  perpetual  motion  of  his  intellect  seemed  always  to  be  9c- 
cupied  more  by  little  and  shewy,  than  by  great  and  serious 
occupations,  suited  to  the  sphere  in  which  he  moved.     Like 
many  persons  of  a  lively  sensibility,  he  seems  throughout  life 
to  have  been  governed  more  by  impulse  than  reflection,  more 
bymomcntary  whim  than  by  deliberate  choice.  But  the  sympa- 
thies of  his  nature,werc  so  attuned  to  charity,that  he  seems  not 
to  have  beheld  distress  without  a  desire  to  relieve  it,  and  this 
desire  was  in  him  an  impetuous  force  which  excited  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  object  without    being  allayed   by  any  subordinate 
consitlcations.     Hence   his  generosity   was  often  prodigally 
lavished,  and  never  sufficiently  discriminate.   But  it  exhibited 
proofs  of  a  kind  and  feeling  hccrt  which  those  in  high  stations 
can  seldom  evince^  whatever  may  be  their  other  detects,  with- 
o;it  being  emhusiastically  beloved.     When  we  sec  the  unre- 
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strained  profusion  of  his  liberality  combined*  with  more 
than  ordinary  afFability,  we  cannot  be  surprized  at  the  popu- 
larity which  he  obtained  among  the  lower  orders,  and  at  the 
affectionate  warmth  with  which  his  memory  is  cherished  by 
his  associates. 

He  was  too  apt  to  drink  to  excess  ;  and  like  most  persons 
in  his  station,  he  was  rather  licentious  in  his  amours.  But  the 
author  intimates  that  love,or  a  grosser  passion  which  hardly  de- 
serves the  name,  never  incited  him  to  transgress  the  bounda- 
ries of  morality.  To  this  we  cannot  give  an  unconditional  as- 
sent ;  though  we  must  say  that  of  persons  in  similar  situations, 
and  possessing  similar  opportunities  of  sensual  indulgence,many 
appear  to  have  been  more  vicious  in  the  use.  The  last  act  of 
his  life,  by  which  his  friends  hope  to  canonize  him  as  a  herb, 
seems  to  us  rather  to  merit  reprobation  than  to  be  a  fit  subject 
for  panegyric.  His  death  must  be  regarded  rather  as  the  act  of 
thoughtless  desperation  than  of  deliberate  bravery ;  Tather  of  a 
man  tired  of  lite  himself  than  of  a  general  who  was  studious  of 
preserving  ihe  lives  of  his  troops;  rather  of  a  gamiestcr  who  had 
thrown  his  last  stake  than  of  a  patriot  who  is  lavish  of  his  life 
only  when  the  sacrifice  can  benefit  his  country.  Prussia  could 
reap  no  benefit  from  the  death  of  Ferdinand  in  the  circumstan- 
ces in  which  he  was  wantonly  prodigal  of  existence.  He  was 
neither  aCodrusnora  Curtius,whose  death  cou!d  avert  the  des- 
tiny of  an  empire.  He  rode  rather  like  a  frantic  bacchanal  than  a 
sober-minded  general  into  the  midst  of  the  French  troops  when, 
opposed  by  superior  numbers,  he  might  have  retired  without 
disgrace.  When  surrounded  by  the  enen)y,who  were  anxious  fO 
save  his  life,  he  refused  every  proffer  of  quarter,  and  made  a 
chivalrous  display  of  courage  and  contempt  of  death,  from 
which  his  country  could  derive  neither  advantage  nor  renowa. 
Temerity  ought  not  to  pass  for  heroism,  nor  to  usurp  the  same 
recom pence  of  fame. 

We  shall  now  translate  a  few  of  the  anecdotes  from  the  col- 
lection whicb  the  author  has  furnished  of  the  public  and  pri- 
vate, the  civil,  and  the  military  virtues  of  the  prince.  In  very 
early  life  he  is  said  to  have  exhibited  many  proofs  of  a  benevo- 
lent disposition.  The  pocket-money  which  he  was  allowed 
^as  prirtcipally  disbursed  in  acts  of  charity. 

*  When  only  ten  years  of  age  he  said  to  one  of  his  friends,  I  wish 
that  I  had  every  year  a  million  at  my  disposal  that  I  might  make 
every  one  happy  and   comfortttblt;  around  me.* 

'  Soijjetimes  for  want  of  satisfactory  employment  he  devo- 
ted himself  to  the  fine  arts  to  which  he  manifested  a  lively  attach- 
ment.   He  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  was  not  oidy  a  prac- 
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tical  performer  but  a  skilfnll  conriprt?;er.  Many  successfijl  pieces  pro- 
ceeded Ironj  him  in  early  hk-.      Luther's  matio 

V\'er  n'iclit  liebt  wei:i,  weite  And  gesang 

Derbleibtem  narr  seia  Icbeniang  ! 

Who  loves  not  wine,  women  and  song, 
Remains  a  fool  all  liis  liie  long. 
was  exclusively  his.* 

<  In  the  yenr  1793,  Louis  \v»s  with  the  Prusiian  army  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Main.  He  soon  became  ai-quainted  with  all  riie  celebra- 
ted musicians  of  the  place,  who,  captivated  by  his  attractive  manners 
and  his  taste  for  the  art,  collected  aruund  him.  At  this  time  a  fo- 
reign musician  who  had  been  reduced  by  long  sickness  to  a  state  of 
indigence,  brought  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  one  of  the  sons  of 
harmony  at  this  place.* 

As  this  unfortunate  artist  displayed  a  considerable  degree  of 
musical  talent,  the  person  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended 
"waited  on  Prince  Ferdinand  to  consult  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject The  prince  advised  the  arrangement  of  a  concert  in 
which  the  individual  m^ght  have  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
his  powers,  and  very  condescendingly  offered  to  take  his  place 
among  the  performers  and  play  a  sonata  on  the  piano  tor  his  be- 
nefit. The  Prince's  name  was  announced  in  the  bills,  which 
produced  a  large  and  respectable  assemblage  of  persons  and 
procured  a  considerable  subscription  for  the  indigent  musician. 
The  prince  performed  his  part  to  the  admiration  of  the  company. 
At  the  end  of  the  entertainment  the  poor  foreigner,  thrilling 
•with  gratitude,wcnt  up  to  the  prince  with  tears  of  joy  to  testify 
his  obligation. 

*  Do  not  mention  it,  says  the  prince  wiih  great  good  humour,   I 
.   am,  glad  ihat  1  had  an  opp(>rtunity  of  serving  you  ;  and  besides  I  had 

the  satisfaction  to  see  that  my  logic  was  not  erroneous.  The  full  house 
answered  my  expectation  ;  f  suppose  people  think  that  a  prince 
must  understand  every  thing  better  than  ordinary  men,  and  couse- 
quently  be  a  more  expert  musician.  You  have  afforded  me  an  op- 
portunity of  being  convinced  of  the  truth  of  ipy  hypothesis,  I  am 
acpordjngly  much  obliged  to  you  for  this,  t^nd  so  we  are  quits.* 

Such  an  occurrence  must  have  added  greatly  to  the  populari- 
ty of  the  prince  among  the  vulgar  ;  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  if 
he  had  given  the  musician  a  sum  of  money  he  would  equally 
have  gratified  his  generosity  without  degrading  his  dignity  by 
an    occupation  unsuitable  to  his  character. 

On  one  occasion  when  the  prince  was  in  Mindcn,  he  met 
with  a  poor  French  emigrant,    who  was  begging  his  bread, 

*  \Yhat  were  you  in  France  ?  said  the  prince.— A  flourishing 
tradtsmurt  in  a  provincial  town,  \sho  had  a  house  and  shop.     Was 
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it  as  large  as  that  ?  said  the  prince,  pointing  to  a  house  opposite  in 
which  there  was  a  shopkeeper  in  a  small  way  of  business.  The  emi- 
grant replied  thatit  was.  Wait  a  little;  said  the  prince,  and  went 
away.  He  soon  same  back  in  good  spirits  and  said.  That  house 
rtiere,  with  the  shop  is  your  property  ;  you  may  take  possession  of 
it  in  eight  days.  He  had  gone  and  prevailed  on  the  shopkeeper  to 
part  with  his  house  and  stock  to  the  emigrant  for  the  sum  of  10,000 
dollars.' 

This  is  one  of  those  acts  of  magnificent  generosity  of  which 
we  love  to  read  and  which  evcrf  benevolent  heart  would  wish 
for  the  capacity  constantly  to  realize.  Charity  appears  to  have 
operated  on  the  conduct  of  Ferdinand  less  by  principle  than  by- 
impulse  ;  but  the  impulses  which  governed  him  on  these  occa- 
sions were  often  those  which  seem  to  elevate  man  to  a  level 
with  higher  orders  of  existence.  Benevolence  is  by  no  means 
a  cold  calculating  quality  ;— but  still  that  benevolence  is  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  difRised  good,  which,  while  it  follows  the 
primary  impulses  of  a  syntipathizing  heart,  is  not  altogether  un- 
reflecting and  inconsiderate. 

The  Author  gives  the  following  instance  of  the  morality  by 
which  the  prince-was  governed  in  his  amours.  As  the  author 
assures  us  that  the  story  is  not  a  romantic  fiction  but  a  simple 
relation  of  facts  we  shall  not  dispute  his  veracity  but  present 
our  readers  with  a  faithful  translation  of  the  whole  transac- 
tion, 

^  When  (Prince  Ferdinand)  was  a  young  man,  previous  to  the 
march  of  the  Prussians  against  France  in  the  year  1792,  he  fell  in 
love  with  an  officer's  wife  who  was  a  very  charming  woman,  and  who, 
as  was  generally  known,  bad  been  married  to  her  present  spf)use 
against  her  own  inclinations  and  only  to  comply  with  the  command 
of  her  relations.  Probably  the  consciousness  of  this  might  have  in- 
cited the  prince  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  a  lady  of  such  cap- 
tivating beauty :  He  went  often  to  the  house  and  the  oftener  he 
went  the  more  he  perceived  the  disparity  between  her  and  her  hus- 
band. It  is  no  wonder  if  with  his  propensity  to  tht»  pleasures  of  life, 
if  with  the  loveliness  of  a  woman  who  lived  unhappily  with  her  hus- 
band, with  the  spirit  of  the  times  which  in  such  cases  diminishes  her 
scrupulosity; — it  is  no  wonder  if  he  thought  that  he  might  be  happy 
while  the  lady  obtained  some  compensation  for  the  misery  oihtiv  lot. 
Besides  he  was  far  from  being  a  friend  of  the  husband,  who  at  times 
behaved  without  much  ceremony  to  his  wife.  I  will  not/  says  tke 
author  *  take  upon  me  entirely  to  defend  the  selfishness  which  there, 
is  in -this,  reasoning,  nor  the  want  of  a  rigorous  morality,  though 
in  such  circumstances  and  in  these  seliish  times  there  is  hardly  ond 
yOung  man  in  a  thousand  w}io  would  have  felt  diflferently  on  the 
subject ; — but  he  was  a  man,  and  he  seemed  favoured  by  the  friend- 
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ly  smile  of  jhe  goddess  Opportunity.  Bullet  us  proceed  with  the 
story.  One  evening  he  was  alone  with  the  etumioured  fair,  and  se- 
cure from  every  possibility  of  di»tuibance.  He  raade  her  acquaint- 
ed with  the  feelings  of  his  heart  and  begged  for  a  reciprocal  gratifi- 
cation. She  was  mute;  she  beckoned  him  to  be  gone  ;  her  boscm 
heaved  with  sighs  and  teais  trickled  down  her  chet-ks;  but  in  these 
tears,  in  these  sighs  of  an  agonizing  heart  th'^  spirit  of  virtue  was 
struggling  for  the  mastery  with  the  demon  of  luxuriating  sense.  The 
Prince  became  more  pressing.  Young  man,  said  the  lady,  1  am  un- 
happy ;  \\ould  you  take  advantage  of  it?  my  misery  does  not  give  me 
any  right  to  violate  my  duty.  1  will  not  oppose  you  like  a  heroine 
in  romance  ;  but  I  cannot  be  a  wanton  that  trifles  with  the  solemni- 
ty of  an  oath. — I  am  a  wife!  Lonis  reminded  her  of  all  the  misery 
which  had  sprung  from  this  connection,  and  again  urged  his  suit  with 
redoubled  vehemence  ;  but  she  remained  firm,  and  repeated  her  de- 
termination. The  Prince  at  last  went  away  provoked  and  oUt  of 
humour.  -  She  called  him  back  and  said  with  a  faultering  voice  ;  I 
know  myself  and  think  alsd  that  I  know  you.  I  accordingly  venture 
to  make  this  confession.  You  know  not  what  a  difficult  contest  i 
had  to  sustain  before  I  made  you  any  reply.  I  love  you  ;  and  were 
I  not  the  wife  of  another,  but  a  virgin  or  a  widow, — then — then 
you  should  have  no  occasion  to  require  this  acknowledgement  from 
my  lips  !  Louis  went  away  ;  he  was  piqued  for  a  whole  day  and  felt 
vindictive  and  displeased.  His  frustrated  hope  prompted  to  some  cri- 
minal resolution  ;  but  the  more  he  reflected  on  her  conduct  and 
her  aii:Aver  the  more  he  recoYered  his  tranquillity  ;  the  more  he  re- 
;flected  on  the  sentiments  she  had  uttered,  the  more  complacency 
he  felt.  This  feeling  at  la^t  rose  to  genuine  admiration  and  esteem. 
Things  were  in  this  situation,  when  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  revo- 
lutionary war  the  Prussian  army  took  the  field.  The  prince  bade 
the  lady  an  affectionate  and  respectful  adieu.  The  husband  went 
with  him  to  the  field.  They  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy;  and 
one  action  followed  on  another.  \n  one  of  these  skirmishes,  the 
husband  with  a  small  body  of  Prussians  advanced  much  too  far  be- 
yond the  lines  till  he  was  placed  in  the  most  perilous  situation.  The 
prince  who  was  near  saw  how  the  balls  flew  in  showers  around  his 
head.  The  scene  in  the  parlour  was  vividly  presented  to  his  imagi- 
nation. Jle  saw  th«  charming  woman,  he  heard  her  words  ;  *'  I  love 
you, and  were  1  not  the  wife  of  another,were  I  a  widow  I  would  provei 
It  to  you  !"  Her  husband  stood  now  before  his  eyes  in  the  most  im- 
minent peril  of  his  life  ;  the  happiness  of  the  one  seemed  to  depend 
on  the  death  of  the  other:  if  the  husband  fell  the  prince  was  sure  of 
the  love  of  the  wife.  I'or  one  moment  he  indulged  the  unhallowed 
hope  and  ch^erished  the  lovely  dream  ;  but  in  the  next  his  better 
s<df  returned.  "And  shall  I  suffer  the  man  and  perhaps  thirty 
others  with  him  to  die  in  torture  in  order  to  procure  for  myself  one 
short  interval  of  bliss  ?  Ought  I  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  my  fellow- 
crehtures  to  my  lusi  ?  No!  away  with  the  thought! — God  defend 
m'e!  lit;  4iall  not  be  made  another  Uiiah  T'  He  sprung  impetuously 
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forward  towards  the  ofificer  and  exclaimed  I  Away  there,  sir,  don't 
vou  hear  the  balls  whizz  around  you  ?  You  are  endangering  your  life 
without  any  probable  advanrage.  In  a  few  moments  you  and  your 
raea  will  be  overpowered  and  lost  !  "Permit  me  to  be  here  l"  cried 
the  officer  blinded  with  rage.  No  ;  answered  Lewis — 1  will  not  per- 
mit it.  If  you  will  not  comply  with  my  request,  I  command  you  a$ 
your  superior.  Fall  back,  march  !  The  men  fell  back  and  the  offi- 
cer was  obliged  to  follow.' 

The  conduct  of  the  lady  on  this  occasion  presents  an  instance 
of  constancy  in  withstanding  temptation  which  some  of  our 
modern  females  w^ould  do  well  to  imitate ;  and  though  the 
conduct  of  Ferdinand  cannot  be  entirely  approved  yet  it  shews 
that  he  was  actuated  by  something  like  a  sense  of  duty  which 
is  not  always  found,as  ancient  and  modern  story  will  abundantly 
testify,  even  in  the  breasts  of  princes  and  of  kings. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  relating  the  following  trait  of  his 
personal  bravery  and  enterprising  spirit.  At  the  siege  of 
Mentz  by  the  Prussians,  the  French  had  a  strong  and  well 
appointed  redoubt  before  the  second  parallel ;  the  Prussians 
had  to  make  themselves  masters  of  this  outwork  before  they 
could  m  some  measure  proceed  to  the  conquest  of  the  place. 
It  was  determined  to  attack  this  redoubt  and  to  take  it  if  pojssi- 
ble. 

*  A  leader  for  the  enterprize  was  to  be  chosen  amongst  the  princi- 
pal officers;  none  seemed  very  anxious  for  the  perilous  service. 
When  Louis  freely  offered  himself  and  solicited  from  the  king  the 
appointment  as  a  favour.  The  monarch  started  difficulties,  for  he 
was  unwilling  to  hazard  the  life  of  the  gallant  youth  in  the  dangerous, 
undertaking.  But  the  latter  did  not  desist  till  he  had  obtained  the  royal 
assent.  *  My  children  what  is  your  opinion  ?'  said  Louis  as  he  stood 
in  front  ofthe  grenadiers  of  Manstein  who  were  destined  for  the  ex- 
pedition, what  is  your  opinion  f  shall  we  succeed  or  not  ?'  O!  an- 
swered they  with  one  voice,  we  can't  fail  when  you  are  with  us. 
*  Good*,  replied  he,  *  if  you  think  so,  we  have  already  conquered. 
1  will  never  forsake  you  ;  you  know  me  well.  Only  do  as  much  for  me 
and  leave  me  not  behind.  Follow  me  with  confidence,  I  will  go  first,* 
And  he  was  as  good  as  his  word.  It  was  about  ten  at  night;  rainy 
clouds  overspread  the  horizon  and  rendered  it  extremely  dark.  Under 
cover  ofthe  night  and  in  the  most  profound  silence,  they  approached 
the  redoubt ;  it  was  carried  by  the  bayonet  and  the  enemy  expelled  ; 
but  he  returned  about  one  in  the  same  night  in  order  to  attempt  the 
recovery  but  the  attempt  was  vain.  Louis  here  exhibited  the  most 
distinguished  proofs  of  the  most  elevated  bra,very.  While  the  French 
were  repeating  in  the  redoubt  their  well-known  song:  Ahcaira! 
he  collected  his  grenadiers  and  cried  out,  *  Non,  ca  n'ira  pas!   Foi' 
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low  roe  children,  forwards,  maJ-ch/    He  was^  the  first  in  tbe 
redoubt/ 


*  He  had  an  uncommon  affection  for  his  brave  and  no  v  deceased 
uncle  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia*  whose  favourite  he  was.  VYhen 
intelligence  reache«i  Berlin  of  the  last  illness  of  Prince  Henry,  Louis 
was  inconsolable.  He  instantly  prevailed  on  his  father  to  permit  hini 
to  set  out  for  Rhinsberg  in  company  with  his  sister  the  princest 
Louisa  (wife  of  Prince  Radzivil)  and  the  Prince  Augustus  Ferdi- 
nand. SVhen  they  came  near  the  place  Louis,  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  spot  sprung  forward  from  the  carriage,  -and  flew  by  the 
shortest  way  to  the  castle,  into  the  cham^bcr  of  the  Prince,  and 
threw  hirnscli  down  with  tears  on  the  bed  of  his  sick  relation.  The 
dying  man  still  recognised  him,  pressed  his  hand  and  expired !' 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  rendered  Louis  so  prodigal  of  his 
life  at  the  battle  of  Saalfield.  His  death  was  not  so  n^uch 
that  of  a  hero  as  of  a  man  in  a  state  of  desperation.  The  wri-, 
ter  of  these  anecdotes  says  that  an  extraordinary  change  was 
observed  in  his  appearance  and  manner  a  few  days  before  the 
action  in  which  he  lost  his  life.  On  the  yth  of  October  he  i& 
said  to  have  had  a  conference  with  Prince  Hohenlohe,  which 
lasted  for  iwo  hours,  and  no  other  persons  were  present.  He 
wcrxt  into  the  room  with  his  usual  vivacity  and  cheerfulness^ 
but  when  he  came  out  a  deep  gloom  was  observed  on  his  coun- 
tenance which  did  not  vanish  till  his  death.  He  had  recourse 
to  music,  but  there  was  no  longer  the  same  sprightliness  in  the 
notes  which  he  produced.  Dussek,  the  musician,  one  of  his 
intimate  friend?,  observed  that  his  royal  highness  did  not  ap- 
pear the  same  person  since  his  interview  with  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe. He  said  a  good  deal  to  me,  said  Louis.  My  prince,  said 
Dussek,  do  not  let  this  disturb  you.  Why  should  you  make 
yourself  miserable  to  no  purpose?  '  Ah  !*  said  Louis,  *  we 
are  in  a  bad  situation  ;  the  Prussian  army  is  in  a  desperate  situ- 
ation ;  I  consider  it  as  lost.'  *  Impossible,*  says  Dussek. 
'  It  may  appear  so,'  says  Louis,  *  but  I  shall  not  survive 
OUR  FALL  !  I  will  act  I  And  now  not  a  word  more  on  the 
subject,'  On  this  day  he  played,  accompanied  by  Dussek,  but 
his  manner  evinced  the  depression  of  his  mind.  His  despair 
of  preventing  the  disasters  of  his  country  may  seem  to  excuse 
the  temerity  of  his  death — but  a  patriot  and  a  hero  ought 
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Art.  X. — Der  Marsch  der  Franzosen   tiarlf,  Indicn,  $fc.  Sic. 

The  March  of  the  French  to  India  ;  Iii^rmatiou  relative 
to  the  recentlif  proji'cted  Invasion  of  ih(U  Country, 
Jena.  Vlmo,  lb'03.  huported  hy  a  Gentleman  from  tli€ 
Conlinent. 

WE  believe  that  the  late  events  which  have  taken  plaee  in 
^pa'm  and  Portugal,  will  oblige  Bonaparte  to  de^er  this  nnarch 
for  the  present  ;  and  perhaps,  instead  of  attempting  it  himself, 
be  will  leave  it  among  his  posthumous  intentiom. 

In  the  year  iSioi,  (he  Emperor  Paul  of  Russia  is  said. to  have 
concertei  an  expedition  to  India  in  conjunction  with  the  first 
Consul  of  France.  At  that  time  there  were  great  <Jifficultics 
in  the  way  of  the  execution.  Persia  was  then  subject 
to  disturbances;  and  could  not  have  contributed  that  aid 
to  the  expedition  which  she  now  seems  likeW  to  afford.  But 
the  death  of  Paul  put  an  end  to  the  project.  It  seems,  however, 
highly  pn;bablethat  such  a  scheme  formed  one  of  the  secret  ar- 
ticle^ of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit. 

If  the  invasion  of  India  were  undertaken  with  the  consent  of 
the  king  of  Persia,  the  army  would  not  only  not  meet  with  any 
obstacles  in  its  march  through  the  provinces  of  that  kingdom,but 
would  also  be  furnished  with  the  necessary  supplies.  Aura- 
chan  on  the  Caspian  is  supposed  to  be  the  best  place  of  rendez- 
vous for  a  combined  Russiin  and  French  army  which  should 
meditate  such  an  expedition.  From  Astrachan  the  troops 
might  be  embarked  in  ships,  and  transported  over  the  Cas- 
pian. 

The  Russian  part  of  this  cirmy  was  to  consist  of  20, coo  rcgu« 
lar  infantry  and  10,000  Cossacks.  If  the  French  were  to  send 
an  army  of  equal  force,  there  are  two  ways  by  which  it  might 
reach  Astrachan,  The  corps  of  Davoust,  which  is  stationed 
on^the  Vistula  mighty  if  destined  for  the  expedition, proceed  di- 
rectly from  Warsaw  to  Zaritzin  on  the  Wolga.  This  would  be 
a  distance  of  about  230  German  miles.  Hence  the  troops  might 
be  conveyed  by  water  down  the  Volga  to  Astrachan  ;  a  distance 
of  about  50  German  miles.  If  the  troops  which  arc  collected 
in  Dalmatia  were  employed  jn  the  enterprixe,  they  would  have 
to  march  ihrougha  part  of  European  Turkey  to  the  Danube,  and 
might  then  proceed  by  water  to  its  mouth.  Hence  they  Would 
cross  the  Black  Sea,  and  land  at  Taganrock,  on  the  coast  of  the 
sea  of  Asoph.  Hence  the  army  would  march  along  the  Don, 
cross  that  river  at  Isbianka,  and  thence  proceed  to  Zaritzin. 
From  Tanganrock  to  this  place  ;trc  ^hou%  70  German  mites; 
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It  would  take  an  army  at  least  ten  weeks  to  accomplish  the  first 
rout  to  Astrachan,  while  they  might  perform  the  last  \\ithout 
fatigue  in  six. 

At  Astrachan  Russia  was  to  have  every  thing  ready  for  the 
farther  prosecution  of  the  project,  as  artillery,  ammunition, and 
horses  for  the  French  cavalry.  This  would  enable  the  French 
to  march  with  fewer  impediments  and  less  delay  j  while 
T'rench  commissaries  w^ere  to  be  on  the  spot  to  furnish  the 
soldiers  with  cloathing  suitable  to  the  climate.  This,  as  well 
as  horses  for  the  cavalry,  might  be  procured  in  the  Russian 
provinces  at  less  expense  than  elsewhere. 

An  f^ssential  requisite  would  be  a  sufficient  number  of  ships 
in  Astrachan  for  the  transport  of  tlie  troops,  &c.  But  these 
wight  be  procured  in  that  harbour  and  from  the  other  towns 
which  are  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  When  every 
thing  was  ready  for  their  departure,  the  fleet  would  sail  for 
the  opposite  coast  of  Persia,  and  the  army  would  land  at  Astra- 
bad.  This  voyage,  owing  to  the  north  and  north-west  winds 
'which  prevail  on  this  sea,  wou^  at  most  occupy  not  more  thaq 
ten  or  twelve  days. 

Astrabad,  which  is  situated  in  a  province  of  the  same  name 
on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Caspian,  is  a  considerable 
town.  At  this  place,  General  Gardanne,  the  French  minister 
at  the  Prussian  court,  and  the  other  officers  of  his  tra  n  would 
have  everything  ready  which  could  facilitate  the  march  of  the. 
troops  and  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  expedition. 

From  Astrabad  the  troops  would  proceed  straight  through 
the  province  of  Chorasan  to  Herat.  I'his  is  one  pf  the  finest 
provinces  in  the  kingdom.  The  climate  is  temperate,  the  air 
pure  and  salubrious.  It  produces  all  the  necessaries  of  life  in 
abundance  ;  and  there  is  no  want  of  good  water.  The  first 
stage  embraces  an  extent  of  seventy  German  miles. 

From  Herat  the  army  would  march  to  Terah  a  distance  of 
thirty-five  German  miles.  The  road  runs  in  part  through  the 
province  of  Sijistanand  is  attended  with  numerous  obstructions. 
This  province  is  hilly,  but  the  low  grounds  are  in  a  great 
measure  an  expanse  of  sand  ;  it  is  but  little  cultivated  and  is 
overrun  by  the  wandering  Turkorans  and  Afghans,against  whom 
the  caravarts  are  obliged  to  be  on  their  guard. 

The  third  stage  reaches  to  Candahar  and  amounts  to  thirty 
German  miles  ;  from  whence  there  are  about  sixty  Ger- 
man miles  to  the  banks  Qf  the  Indus.  The  province  of 
Candahar  is  described  as  abounding  in  corn  and  fruit.  The 
plains  are  fertile  and  well  watered,  and  the  jheat  during  the 
summer  is  not  insupportable. 

The  province  of  Citndahar  is  in  modern  times  considered  as  a 
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part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Afghans,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  is 
sgain  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  Persia.  It  is  computed  that 
an  army  may  march  from  Astrabad  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus  in 
forty-five  days  ;  and  the  interval  between  April  and  August  is 
considered  as  the  time  of  year  which  ismost  favourable  for  the 
expedition.  The  large  caravans  which  pass  between  India  and 
Persia  accomplish  this  journey  in  about  thirty-five,  or  forty 
days. 

it  is  supposed  that  the  number  of  troops  which  would  be  ne- 
cessary for  such  an  expedition  would  be  60,000 ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  if  a  well  equipped  army  of  forty  thousand  strong  were 
to  appear  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  a  grea  revolution  /nij^hC 
bt  produced  In  that  part  ot  the  world.  We  will  now  detail 
what  this  German  author  considers  would  be  the  probable 
result  of  such  an  expedition  as  he  has  described. 

Former  expeditions  to  the  East  indies  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  which  is  now  in  agitation;  and  so  much  the 
less  as  the  power  of  Napoleon  is  greater  than  that  of  Alexander. 
Alexander  is  the  only  conqueror  who  ever  led  an  army  from 
Europe  to  the  East  Indies. 

The  expedition  of  Alexander  did  not  indeed  proceed  imme- 
diately from  Europe  like  that  which  is  at  present  projected  ;  it 
was  not  in. fact  commenced  till  he  bad  conquered  Persia,  and 
thus  it  arose  out  of 'the  Persian  war.  This  is  perhaps  of  great- 
er importance  than  appears  at  theiirst  glance* 

/  The  victorious  Napoleon,*  says  the  author,  '  it  is  true,  always 
vanquishes  his  foes  ;  but  he  would  have  found  the  contest  more 
difficult,  if  he  had  to  fight  the  battle  of  Friedland  before  he  en- 
cotiiUered  the  Prussians  at  Jena.  Alexander  was  in  a  siniilar 
predicament.* 

The  march  of  armies  is  easily  delineated  on  paper,  but 
not  so  easfly  accomplished  in  reality.  In  India  it  is  true, 
Alexander  had  to  encounter  elephants,  but  he  was  not  opposed 
by  the  tactics  of  Europe  nor  the  phalanx  of  Macedon.  It 
was  the  contest  of  order  against  confusion,  of  rational  disci- 
pline against  custom  without  reflection.  But  in  the  conflict 
which  we  are  considering,  Europeans  wmU  have  to  fight  with 
Europeans,  who  arc  aware  of  their  approach  and  cannot  be 
taken  by  surprise. 

Alexander  advanced  to  the  confines  of  India  with  an  army- 
far  less  numerous  than  would  at  present  be  requisite  for  the 
conquest  of  the  country.  He  had  not  any  cannon  to  transport 
which  makes  a  great  difference.  Alexander  wanted  little 
more  in  Iridiathan  to  shew  himself  in  the  country,  and  ()er- 
ha'ps  erect  some  trophies  of  conquest.    When  he  passed  the 
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Hydaspes,  he  on?e  exclaimed  in  a  critical  situation,  "  O 
Athenians  !  would  you  believe  what  dangers  I  encounter  in 
order  to  be  the  object  of  your  praise  !"  We  may  indeed  affirm, 
in  spite  of  the  noise  which  his  expedition  ha^s  excited,  that  he 
really  did  nothing.  He  came  ;  he  conquered  Porus,  and  went 
away  again.  But  in  the  expedition  of  which  we  are  speaking 
something  very  different  is  to  be  done  ;  an  European  people 
is  to  be  vanquished  ;  and  according  to  the  notions  oi  French 
folly,  the  British  sovereignty  of  the  sea  to  be  destroyed. 

Supposing  Bonaparte  to  have  overcome  all  the  difficulties 
of  the  march,  he  cannot  rely  with  so  much  confidence  as  many 
think,  on  the  assistance  of  the  native  powers.  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful whetljer  they  would  consider  the  arrival  of  such  an  army 
of  foreigners  to  be  more  for  them  or  against  them.  The 
reasons  which  will  determine  the  judgment  of  such  a  people 
cannot  be  previously  defined,  and  their  conduct  will  probably 
frustrate  even  present  expectation. 

An  army  of  60,000  men  is  by  no  means  sufficient  for  such 
an  expedition.  The  length  of  the  way  will  make  a  great  de- 
falcation of  their  numbers  ;  and  who  would  leave  every  thing 
to  the  sport  of  those  fatalities  and  mischances  to  which  the 
largest  armies  arc  exposed  ?  Three  armies  as  large  as  that 
above  mentioned  would  be  requisite  ;  an  army  of  reserve,  and 
an  army  to  keep  up  the  numbers  of  the  other  two;  and  these 
should  be  within  such  a  distance  of  each  other  as  to  be  able 
to  repair  every  loss  or  disaster  which  the  preceding  army 
might  experience.  But  three  such  armies  would  at  least  triple 
the  difficulties  of  the  enterprizc. 

At  all  events  greater  preparations  are  necessary  than  have 
hitherto  been  attempted  or  imagined ;  and  even  if  the  plan 
were  feasable,  at  least  a  year  must  elapse  l-efore  it  could  be 
realized.  But  if  fortune  should  smile  on  the  attempt,  if,  what 
is  the  height  of  improbability,  the  East  Indies  should  be  con- 
quered, will  the  conqueror  restore  the  independence  of  the 
native  powers  f  can  they  maintain  iliat  independence  without 
foreign  aid?  But  what  would  be  the  worth  of  India  if  all  access 
to  it  by  sea  were  precluded  r  To  this  question  the  author  adds 
ihe  following^  what  would  be  the  worth  of  a  fleet  without 
India  ?  But  would  the  possession  be  worth  the  defence  ?  would 
the  possession  make  any  compensation  for  the  sacrifices  which 
the  defence  would  render  necessary  ?  though  the  English  East- 
India  Company  have  a  vast  territory  they  are  oppressed  with 
a  heavy  debt.  The  conquest  of  India  might  indeed  give  a 
'tremendous  shock  to  the  mercantile  interests  of  England. 
But  may  not  the  East  Indies  be  considered  as  a  parasitical 
member,  which  by  a  gradual  accretion  has  fastened  on  tlK; 
body  politic  of  England  \  and  winch,  though  it  miglit  not  be 
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cut  off  without  great  present  loss  and  inconvenience,  would  ul- 
timately be  both  physically  and  morally  beneficial  ?  We  are 
far  from  thinking  that  the  conquest  of  the  East  Indies  would 
destroy  the  maritime  sovereignty  of  England  ;  or,  as  the 
author  supposes,  secure  to  France  the  trade  of  the  world.  The 
maximum  of  commercial  advantage  will  usually  belong  to  that 
nation  which  has  the  largest  capital  ;  and  situation  and  other 
circumstances  being  equally  favourable,  that  nation  will  al- 
ways, in  process  of  time,  acquire  the  largest  capital  which  has 
the  freest  government ;  where  the  greatest  security  of  enjoy- 
ment affords  the  highest  encouragement  to  the  accumulation 
of  wealth.  Much  of  what  the  author  has  said  on  the  probable 
conquest  of  the  East  Indies  by  a  combined  army  of  French  and 
Russians  is  rendered  null  by  the  recent  occurrences  on  the 
Continent,  which  are  likely  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  Bo- 
naparte from  his  wide-extended  projects  of  foreign  suhjug.'tion 
to  the  defence  of  his  own  dynasty  at  home,  from  the  danger 
with  which  it  is  threatened  from  within  and  from  without. 

In  this  work  the  author  gives,  (i.)  Some  geographical  and 
statistical  accounts  of  the  English  East-Indies  (2  J  A  ahort 
history  of  the  conquest  of  the  East  Indies  by  the  English. 
(3.)  A  sketch  of  the  routs  by  which  the  trade  of  the  East  In- 
dies by  land,  has  been,  and  still  is  carried  on.  (4.)  A  con- 
cise history  of  the  more  early  expeditions  to,  and  conquest  of 
the  East  Indies.  (5.)  An  answer  to  the  question,  can,  and  in 
what  manner  can  an  united  French  and  Russian  a^my  proceed 
by  land  to  the  East  Indies  ?  and  (6.jAn  answer  to  the  question, 
what  effects  would  result  to  Europe  from  the  conquest  of  the 
East  Indies  by  the  French  and  Russians  ?  In  the  present  ar- 
ticle we  have  principally  confined  our  attention  to  the  5th  and 
6th  chapters  of  the  work  ;  but  if  the  affairs  of  the  continent 
should  assume  a  different  aspect  than  we  expect,  and  the  pow- 
er of  Bonaparte  should  not  experience  that  diminution  which 
we  think  that  it  will,  we  shall  again  call  the  attention  of  our 
tfeaders  to  this  subject  in  the  next  appendix.- 
■-'■  We  shall  translate  a  note  on  opium  at  page  41, 

f '  *  This  inspissated  juice  of  the  poppy  is  one  of  the  moiH  lachitiva 
Articles  of  the  English  East  India  trade.  The  company  have 
Usurped  the  exclusive  right  of  purchasing  the  rpium  wherever  it  it 
manut'acturtsd.  In  the  months  of  Novembel'  and  December,  it  is 
transported  down  ibe  Ganges  to  Calcutta,  wliere  it  is  exposed  to 
sale.  A  large  portion  of  this  is  consumed  on  the  spoc  j  the  inbabi- 
taptsof  Bengal  are  in  the  general  practice  of  smoaking  opium,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  mixed  with  aromaiics  and  made  up  into  balls. 
But  they  do^iotonly  smoke  it  but  take  it  also  sparingly  in  the  morn- 
ing in  its  crude  Jtate,     Among  the    Malays  and  MacassRr»,   it  is 
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sometimes  formed  into  a  preparation  which  raises  a  tempest  in  the 
animal  spirits,  and  throws  the  person  who  takes  it  into  atremenclous 
fit  of  rage.  In  this  situation  he  quite  loses  his  recollection,  he 
seizes  every  thing  that  comes  in  his  way,  and  rushes  on  the  bayonet 
or  the  sword  that  is  held  before  him.  lie  appears  quite  insensible  to 
pain  ;  and  even  when  he  is  pierced  with  wounds,  he  often  succeeds 
in  killing  his  antagonist  at  the  same  time.  His  physical  strength  is 
increased  by  the  tumultuous  action  of  his  animal  spirits.  When 
these  are  exhausted,  or  the  effect  of  the  phrenay  is  past,  he  may  ea- 
sily be  overpowered  ;  but  il  is  very  rare  to  take  him  ahve  ;  he  is 
commonly  put  to  death  like  a  wild  beast.  The  people  who  make 
use  of  opium,useit  also  for  sinoaking,as  in  this  case  it  is  sedative  and 
highly  soporific,  the  knowledge  of  this  property  is  very  dexterously 
employed  by  thieves.  They  fill  a  room  where  a  person  is  sleeping 
with  the  smoke  of  opium  ;  by  this  contrivance  he  is  laid  in  a  death- 
like sleep  from  which  he  cannot  be  awakened  by  the  breaking  open 
of  doors^  windows,  chests,  nov  any  noise;  that  is  made. 
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HISTORY. 


THE  only  historical  work,  worthy  of  the  name,  that  we 
have  to  announce,  is  Mr.  Fox's  *  History  of  the  Reign  of  James 
the  Second.'  Public  expectation  was  of  course  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch  by  this  work,  and  great  as  it  was  on  our  part,  it 
certainly  was  in  no  respect  disappointed.  The  same  sound- 
ness oF  principle,  rhe  same  love  of  rational  liberty  and  hatred 
■of  oppression,  which  distinguished  that  philosophic  patriot, 
when  alive,  animate  his  posthumous  publication.  In  the  scru- 
pulous search  after  truth  he  has  been  as  unwearied  as  he  is 
unrivalled  by  any  of  our  historians,  and  his  country  has  to  la- 
ment that  the  labours  of  the  patriotic  writer  have  been  con- 
fined to  so  small  a  portion  of  her  annals.  As  to  Dr.  Davies' 
*  History  of  Nice,'  to  say  nothing  of  the  trite  observations  and 
uninteresting  details  of  which  it  is  composed,  the  author  is  one 
of  that  class  who  cannot  be  contented  with  what  is  simple  and 
natural,  and  never  descends  to  ordinary  language.  He  is  al- 
ways on  stilts.  We  suppose  him  to  be  the  same  person  whom 
we  have  lately  had  occasion  to  censure  oftener  than  once 
for  the  extreme  affectation  and  pedantry  of  his  writings,  and 
are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  end  it  can  answer  to  him  to  con- 
tinue them.  St.  Helena  is  so  unimportant  and  so  uninteresting 
a  place,  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  write  a  history  of  it 
worthy  of  general  attention.  Mr.  Brooke's  failure  may  proba- 
bly, therefore,  be  attributed  in  charity  to  the  innate  barrenness 
of  the  subject. 

BIOGRAPHY, 

Prejudice  and  misrepresentation  seem  to  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  defaming  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  Bucha- 
nan. The  acquiescence  of  so  many  respectable  persons,  dur- 
ing so  long  a  period  of  time,  in  the  calumnies  which  have  been 
heaped  upon  him,  seemed  to  have  confirmed  their  truth,  and  to 
have  rendered  that  truly  great  character  unredeemable  from 
infamy.  Several  writers  have  indeed  partially  endeavoured  to 
remove  the  dark  veil  that  was  thrown  over  it.  But  the  preju- 
dice lia^  taken  so  deep  root,  that  it  required  a  regular  and 
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impartial  history,  completely  to  expose  the  falsehood  of  his 
calumniators,  and  to  set  forth  his  character  in  its  real  colours. 
Mr.  Irving  has  undertaken  and  executed  this  task  in  a  n^anner 
by  no  means  discreditable  to  himself  as  a  literary  man,  though 
we  could  have  wished  to  see  some  alterations  in  the  style  of 
w  riting,  but  his  work  displays  a  spirit  of  liberality  which  enti- 
tles him  to  the  gratitude  ot  the  public,  and  more  particularly 
of  the  Scottish  nation.  The  biography  of  that  great  and  virtu- 
ous character,  Sir  Thomas  More,  is  also  creditably  ex:ecuted 
by  Mr.  Cayley.  He  has  subjoined  a  new  and  perspicuous 
translation  of  the  Utopia.  Captain  George  Carleton,  whose 
memoirs  were  originally  written  by  himself  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  and  are  now  republished,  was  an  enter- 
prizing  soldier  of  fortune,  who  distingu'shed  himself  in  the 
Earl  of  Peterborough's  campaigns  in  Spain.  In  the  course  of 
his  life  he  met  with  many  singular  adventures,  which  are  here 
detailed.  His  memoirs,  however,  will  derive  their  principal 
interest  from  their  relation  to  Spain,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
country  are  making  so  glorious  a  struggle  for  their  own  liber- 
ties andof  those  of  mankind. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  OECONOMY. 

..,,/\n  anonymous  <  Sketch  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  past  and 
present,"  displays  great  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  is  evi- 
dently the  production  of  an  author  whose  views  are  comprehen- 
sive, and  whose  mind  is  capable  of  deep  and  useful  reflection. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Chalmers,  in^his  '  Enquiry  into  the  Kxtcnt  and 
Stability  of  National  Resources,*  manifests  talenis  worthy  of 
a  better  cause  than  that  which  he  has  espoused — the  cause  of 
perpetual  war.  He  makes  it  his  business  to  prove,  that  the 
country  is  not  taxed  w^ithin  many  degrees  of  what  it  could  bear, 
imd  that  the  peaceful  arts  and  sciences,  the  occupations  of  in- 
dustry, and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  could  be  well  exchanged 
lor  the  trade  of  arms.  That  such  sentiments  should  be  avowed 
and  supported  by  a  Cliristian  minister,  is  strange  indeed,  and 
the  ingenuity  with  which  he  defends  his  anti-chiistian  tenets, 
will  not  compensate  for  the  disgust  which  they  excite.  But 
we  must  strongly  recommend  to  the  very  attentive  perusal  of 
our  readers,  M"r.  Wyvill's  'Discussion  in  favour  of  Liberty  of 
Conscience,*  on  which  we  can  bestf.)^v-  the  highest  of  all  com- 
mendations, tli^t  it  asserts  with  manly  confidence  and  able  rea- 
soning, the  great  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

RELIGION. 

Mf.  Nisbet'spirblication,  <  On  the  mysterious  Langu-ige  of 
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St.  Paul,-  in  his  Description  of  the  Man  of  Sin,*  is  highly  rati- 
onal and  judicious.  He  attempts,  and  we  think  with  success, 
to  provCj  that  the  prophecies  in  that  very  difficult  chapter,  ii 
Thessal.  ii.  i — 12,  which  have  been  in  generyql  understood  to 
designate  the  Romish  church,  have  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  papacy,  but  designate  the  revolt  of  the  Je\vs  from  the  Ro- 
man yoke,  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The 
literary  reputation  of  Mr  Fellowes  had  long  been  established 
on  a  firm  foundation.  His  theological  wriLings  are  particu- 
larly to  be  admired.  He  possesses  the  happy  talent  of  uniting 
morality  with  scriptural  doctrine,  and  philosophical  reasoning 
with  both.  Equally  a  stranger  to  the  arrogance  of  the  bigot  or 
infidel,  he  exercises  the  right  of  enquiry  with  freedom,  bur  not 
with  presumption,  His  style  is  eloquent  to  an  extent  of  which 
few  modern  writers  can  boast,  and  the  frequent  exertion  of  his 
talents  in  the  cause  of  piactical  Christianity,  unmixed  with  the 
dross  of  polemical  theology,  have,  we  believe,  secured  him  the 
high  degree  of  public  favou'  to  which  he  is  so  well  entitled, 
and  which  his  late  publication,  entitled,  '  A  Body  of  Theology/ 
cannot  fail  to  strengthen  and  increase. 

PHILOSOPHY,  MORAL,  PHYSICAL,  AND 
METAPHYSICAL. 

Dr.  Thornton's  '  New  Illustration  of  the  Sexual  System  of 
Linnseus,'  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  magni- 
ficent works  we  ever  beheld,  but  also  does  the  greatest  credit 
to  the  botanical  knowledge  of  the  author.  He  has  simplified 
the  twenty-four  classes  of  Linnaeus  to  thirteen.  It  is  in  the 
arrangement  principally  that  his  *  Reformed  System'  differs 
from  the  old.  Gambler's  *  Study  of  Moral  Evidence,'  is  an 
unassuming  little  essay,  which,  but  for  the  diffidence  of  the 
author,  might  have  been  amplified  into  a  work  of  much  greater 
interest.  In  the  *  Theory  of  Dreams,'  the  anonymous  wri  cr 
has  shewn  himself  a  person  of  very  weak  intellect.  Who,  in 
this  age  of  reason,  wants  to  be  convinced  by  two  volumes  of 
solemn  dullness  that  it  is  idle  to  believe  in  dreams  ?  And  yet 
the  present  author  has  gone  about  to  ref  .te,  by  grave  ratioci- 
nation, a  parcel  of  old  women's  tales,  which  have  long  since 
been  disbelieved  and  ridiculed.  Ellis's  •  Inquiry  into  the 
Changes  induced  on  atmospheric  Air  by  the  Germination  of 
Seeds,  the  Vegetation  of  Plants,  and  the  Respiration  of  Ani- 
mals,* though  not  distinguished  by  any  considerablequantity  of 
original  experiment,  is  a  valuable  collection  of  facts,  and  be- 
speaks great  knowledge  and  talent  for  philosophical  inv€stiga- 
tion. 

M  m2 
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POETRY. 

Strutt's  *  Test  of  Guilt,'  is  the  first  posthumous  publication 
that  attracts  our  attention  in  this  pleasing  department  of  lite- 
rature. The  author  is  known  by  his  researches  into  Archaeo- 
logy. The  'Test  of  Guilt,'  is  a  dramatic  tale  in  blank  verse, 
and  is  characterized  by  perpetual  allusions  to  the  customs  and 
manners  of  our  ancestors,  to  the  study  of  which  Mr.  Strutr 
had  particularly  devoted  himself.  The  style  of  writing  is  af- 
fectedly simple;  its  faults  and  inaccuracies  are  numerous,  but 
admit  of  much  excuse,  as  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  ever 
intended  for  the  public  eye.  The  author  possessed  much  amus- 
ing knowledge,  and  great  facility  of  expression,  but  he  seldom 
rises  to  the  elevation  of  poetry.  Whenever  a  writer  of  emi- 
nence is  distinguished  by  any  marked  peculiarity  of  style  or 
manners,  he  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  host  of  imitators,  who, 
forgetting  that  they  possess  no  portion  of  his  genius,  think  that 
by  caricaturing  his  singularities,  they  may  come  in  for  their 
share  of  approbation.  Sterne  in  prose,  and  Darwin  in  poetry, 
are  striking  illustrations  of  this  position.  And  since  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Scott  has  deservedly  distinguished  himself  in  what  is  termed 
the  ten i (J  sty le.^  of  poetry,  the  regular,  legitimate  couplet  has 
been  quite  deserted,  and  the  press  inundated  with  the  effusions 
of  ballad-singers.  We  mean  literally  of  ballad  singers,  for 
the  same  talent  that  gave  birth  to  Auld  Robin  Gray,  would 
without  anv  exertion  have  produced  much  the  greatest  part  of 
the  poems  in  irregular  metre  that  have  lately  been  so  much  the 
fashion.  Of  this  description  is  one  called  the  *  Crusaders,*  or, 
•  The  Minstrels  of  Acre,'  in  which  there  is  not  a  single  line 
that  rises  above  mediocrity.  In  spite  of  the  numerous  ver- 
sions of  ju  venal,  and  more  particularly  the  recent  one  of  Mr. 
Gifibrd,  which  has  superseded  almost  all  its  predecessors,  we 
cannot  but  congratulate  the  public  on  Mr.  Hodgson's  Trans- 
lation, which,  upon  the  whole,  we  very  much  prefer  to  its  rival, 
though  their  respective  merits  are  of  so  distinct  a  nature,  that 
every  scholar  will  place  them  by  each  other's  side  in  his  library. 
Mr.  Hodgson's  powers  are  both  original  and  splendid,  and  if  he 
has  nor  laboured,  likeMr.GifFord,to  preserve, what  is  in  fact  im- 
possible to  preserve  with  elf'ecr,  the  abrupt  rapidity  of  the  Ro- 
nian  poet,  he  has  infinitely  surpassed  him  in  that  grand  and  ora- 
torical style  of  poetry,  which  is  a  much  more  noble  characteris- 
tic of  Juvenal,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  neither  less  accu- 
rate nor  more  diffuse.  In  the  eye  of  sober  criticism,  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  ballads  and  ancient  romances  is  exceedingly  small. 
They  are  merely  interesting,  inasmuch  as  they  gratify  our  cu- 
riosity by  giving  us  some  insight  into  the  language  and  man- 
ners of  ages  which  are  past*     That  curiosity  gratified,  they  are 
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,unworthy  to  be  classed  as  a  department  of  the  literature  of  en- 
lightened times.     Still  they  have  lately  attracted  a  great  degree 
of  attention,  and  in  Scotland  they  are  particularly  fashionable. 
Mr.  Finlay's  'Collection  of  Scottish,  Historic  d,  and  Romantic 
Ballads,'  will  therefore  doubtless    meet  with  encour  igement, 
and  it  may  be  added,  that  it  deserves  to  be  so,  more  than  many 
others  of  the  same  description.      It  would   be   little  praise  to 
."tay  that  Mrs.  or  Miss  (we  know  not  which)  Betham's*  Poems,* 
are  superior   to  the  generality  of  similar  effusions.     Though 
consisting  of  a  number  of  Ijttle  pieces,   for  the   most  part  on 
trifling   subjects,  they   display  both  elegance  of  genius   and 
warmth  of  heart.     The  second  part  of  *  The  Bees,'  a  poem,  by 
Dr.    Evans,  has  made  its  appearance.     With  the  exception  of 
the  numerous  imitations  of  the  style  of  Darwin,  we  can  con- 
firm the  opinion  we  passed  upon  the  first  part  on  its  publica- 
tion, that  it  is  a  very  pleasing  production.     We  have  already 
frequently  and  unequivocally  expressed  the  delight  ne  take  in 
the  romances  and  fairytales  with  which  our  ancestors  were  so 
much  captivated.  The  customs  of  feudal  ages,  and  the  manners 
of  ancient  chivalry,   add  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  productions 
of  Mr.  Scott's  original   and    commanding  genius.     Without 
i;istitutinir  any  invidious  comparison,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that 
Mr.  Rose's  Translation  of  Partenopex  de  Blois   has   done  as 
much  as  can  be  done  in  a  translation.     In  the>Digest  of  Lite- 
rature in  our  last  Appendix,  we  had  occasion  to  notice  one  of 
the  late   Mr.  Strutt's  poetical  effusions.     Another  of  them, 
called  Queenhoo  Hall,  has  now  come  before  us,  and  possesses, 
like  most  of  that  gentleman's  works,  little  either   to  praise  or 
blame.     We  hope,  therefore,  hi*  friends  will  abstain  from  lay- 
ing any  more  of  his  posthumous  publications  before  the  world. 

VOYAGES 'and  TRAVELS. 

I'he  mountains  of  Caucasus,  which  is  the  general  denomi- 
nation of  the  whole  district  that  lies  between  the  Caspian  and 
theEuxine  seas,  have  been  rarely  visited  or  described  by  tra- 
vellers. At  the  present  period  they  acquire  an  additional  inte- 
rest from  the  supposed  intention  of  our  formidable  enemy  to 
force  a  passage  over  them  to  our  Indian  possessions.  Dr.  Rei- 
neggs,  whose  work  has  been  given  in  an  English  dress  by  Mr* 
Wilkinson,  possessed  great  facilities  for  exploring,  those  impe- 
netrable countries,  and  he  has  investigated  with  accuracy  and 
7*\[  their  characteristic  features  and  productions.  Drury*s 
'  Account  of  Madagascar,'  is  more  like  the  Adventures  of  Phi- 
lip Quarle,  than  a  serious  book  of  travels.  There  is  reason, 
however,  to  believe  that  the  tale  is  founded  on  fact,  and  that 
the  scenes  in  which  the  author  describes  himself  to  have  been  a 
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principal  actor,  were  not  imaginary.     He  was'  ship-wrecked  on 
the  coast  of  Madagascar  about  an  hundred  years  ago,  and  made 
prisoner  by  the  mtives,  who  sold  him  as  a  slave  to  one  of  the 
principal  men  of  the   island.     After  going  through  numerous 
adventures,  of  which  an  abstract  vi'as  given  in  our  review  of  the 
wojk,  he  made  his  escape  to  the  coast,  where  at  length  he  met 
wi<:h  an  English  vessel,  which   conveyed  him  to  his  native 
country.     His  account  of  his  adventures  was  first  published  in 
1728,  and  some  person  or  other  has  thought  it  worth  while  at 
-this  distance  of  linve  again  to  bring  it  before  the  public.     We 
have  found  Mr.  Parsons  a  most  agreeable  and  instructive  com- 
panion in  his  *  Travels  in  Asia  and  Africa.'     He  was  formerly 
consul  at  Scanderoon,  from  whence  he    had  occasion   to  take 
several  journies  to   Lattchea,   Aleppo,    Bagdad,  and  Bussora. 
From  the  latter  place  he  went  by  sea  to   Bombay,  thence  to 
Mocha  and  Suez,  m  the  Red  Sea,  and  then  by  land  to  Cairo 
and  R  setta  in  Egypt.     Of  all  those  Interesting  countries  he 
has  furnished  a  number  of  very  curiofls  details,  not  borrowed 
from  other  books  of  travels,  like  most  of  the  modern  tours,  but 
faithful  delineations  of  what  he  heard  and  saw.      Although  he 
ii^akes  no  pretensions  to  learnings  his  remarks  are  always  sen< 
$ible,  and  evince  a  mind  capable  of  great  discrimination  and 
eager  for  useful  knowledge.     The  same  high  degree  of  praise 
cannot  be  bestowed  on   Mr.  Cordiner's   *  Description  of  Cey- 
lon,* which  is  much  more  dry  than  might  have  bqen  expected 
from  the  nature  ot  the  subject,  and  displays  a  very  inferior  de- 
gree of  talent  to  the  last  mentioned  work.     It  is  on  the  whole, 
we  think,  inferior  to  Captain  Percival's  account  of  the   same 
island.     The  portion  of  it  which  excited  the  greatest  share  of 
our  attention,   was  the  detailed   narrative  of  the  unfortunate 
campaign  against  the  Candians  in  1803,    which  ended  so  dis- 
gracefully to  the  British  arms. 

NOVELS. 

We  come  again  to  this  barren  tract,  in  which  Mr.  Dallas, 
'w)To  stands  high  in'the  public  estimation  in  consequence,  of 
some  of  his  former  noves,  p-irticularly  *  The  Morlands,'  has, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  lost  grouiid  very  considerably.  The 
'Knights,' are  professed  to  be  rales  illustrative  of  the  mar- 
vellous ;  but  Mr.  Dcdlas  does  not  succeed  on  fciry  land.  We 
hope  he  wil!  reliiiCjuish  the  marvellous,  a  species  of  writing 
forwhicii  he  seems  to  be  entirely  unqualified,  and  confine  him-- 
self  to  the  domestic,  in  which,  by  his  knowledge  of  character 
and  nannerii,  and  hi^  agreeable  mode  of  communicating  that 
knowledge,  hr  ha.s.  often  aif;')ided  the  public  a  great  share  of  ra- 
tional entertaamient.      i  he   *  Abyssinian  Reformer,*   by  Mr, 
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Lucas,  author  of  the  '  Infernal  Quixote,*  cannot  he  called  a 
bad  novel,  and  the  author,  though  -extremely  inelegant  and 
inaccurate  in  composition,  displays  much  discriminaiion  and 
sagacity  in  his  observations,  particularly  on  the  important  sub- 
jects  of  politics  and  religion.  TheGulistan,  or  Rose  Garden, 
of  Sady,  translated  by  Mr.  Gladwin,  may  come  under  the  der 
scription  of  novels,  as  it  consists  chieflv  of  moral  sentences, 
illustrated  bv  tales  of  fiction.  This  beautiful  performance, 
besides  the  liveliness  of  fancy  for  which  the  author  is  so  cele- 
brated, displaysthe  profoundest  insight  into  human  nature,  and 
we  have  derived  very  great  gratification' from  the  perusal  of  it. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  merit  of  containing  much,  both  of  information  and 
amusement^  must  not  certainly  be  refused  to  Mr.  Malcolm's 
*  Anecdotes  of  London  during  the  Eighteentl>, Century.'  Th^ 
M'ork  c>-.  sists  of  gleanings  from  the  neu'spapers,  magazines^ 
and  other  periodical  writings  of  the  last  century,  which  the 
author  has  connected  together,  and. added  his  own  explanations 
and  remarks.  But  he  has  displayed  his  characteristic  want  of 
judgment  in  the  collection  of  the  materials,  which  are  swelled 
by  a  number  of  i utile  and  irrelevant  details,,  and  in  the  style 
and  manner  of  writing  he  disgusts  us  with  more  than  his  usual 
affectation  and  conceits.  Mr,  Burnet's  '  Specimens  of  Eng- 
lish Prose  Writers,  from  the  earliest  Tfm'es  to  the  present 
Day,'  is  not  only  in  itself  an  am'using  work,  but  may  fairly  be 
considered  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  most  important  labours,  for 
the  history  of  men  and  manners  is  inseparably  connected  with 
that  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  revolutions  of  letters.  The 
idea  of  this  compilati  n  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Burnett  by  Ellis* 
Specimens  of  early  EngUsh  Poets,  lo  which  it  is  in  some  de- 
gree Intended  as  a  counterpart.  Though  its  pretensions  are 
of  the  most  unassuming  nature,  and  though  in  the  execution  it 
is  not  free  from  faults  of  judgment,  which  In  a  second 
edition  may  easily  be  corrected,  yet  the  author  has  an  unques- 
tionable right  to  claim  a  considerable  share  of  praise.  Mr. 
Frederic  Shoberl  has  spent  his  time  very  disgracefully  In 
translating  mto  our  language  a  work,  miscalled  a  *  History  of 
the  Female  Sex,'  from  the  Gerinan  of  Meiners.  This  scanda- 
lous production  is  a  mixture  of  indecency  and  absurdity,  and 
instead  of  being  what  it  professes,  a  view  of  the  habits,  man- 
ners, and  influence  of  women,  it  presents  nothing  but  an  un- 
disguised picture  of  the  abominations  of  human  nature  (of  men 
'as  well  as  women)  in  the  most  gross  and  disgusting  colours. 
The  celebrated  Italian  scholar,  Pogcrio  BraccioUni,  left  in  MS, 
a  Dialogue  on  the  Expediency  of  Marriage,  w^hich  took  place, 
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n.|  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place,  between  himself  and  two  of 

t:lTr^"\^'t''  T  '^'"  ^g^^t" fifty-five  he  began  to  entertain 
seuou  thoughts  of  matrimony.  Mr.  Shepherd,  whose  name 
IS  viell  known  m  the  republic  of  letters,  discovered  the  MS. 
TJn'^'\^  tew  years  ago,  and  by  the  advice  of  some  learned 
fnends  has  now  given  it  to  the  public,  by  whom  it  cannot  fail 
ttr^  vTv^^^  ^  ''''^71-  P''  J^^'^^'on  has  at  length  pub- 
Lin  v  !^  ^.T'^^'^'y  9^  ^  \^  Scottish  Language,  which  was  cer- 
2lrll  t'  u'^^"""  in  literature,  and  in  the  execution  of 
i^hich  he  has  been  occupied  twenty  years.  Though  we  cannot 
accord  to  the  author  the  praise  of  very  extraordinary  penctra- 
tionas  an  etymologist  yet  he  displays  sound  judgment  and 
great  good  sense,  and  above  all,  keeps  himself  free  from  those 
f^n^  'I  ^>"!:^1,""  ^y  ^h^fh  etymologists  are  in  general  dis- 
tingmshed.  ^  The  town  and  castle  of  Pontefract  make  so  con- 
spicuous a  hgure  in  the  history  of  our  country,  that  Boothroyd's 
history  of  them,  which  abounds  with  clear  and  useful  informa- 
tion  will  be  found  a  valuable  and  entertaining  work.  Hunt's 
e-ritical  Essays  on  the  Performers  of  the  London  Theatres  " 
are,  we  think,  highly  judicious,  and  from  the  popularity  and 
general  interest  of  the  subject,  cannot  but  prove  an  acceptable 
offering  to  the  majority  of  readers  ^ 
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rOR    THE    LAST    FOUR    MONTHS. 


SINCE  our  last  Appendix  was  published,  a  favourable 
change  has  taken  place  not  in  our  domestic,  but  in  our  foreign 
pohtics.—Bonaparte  was  marching  with  rapid  strides  to  the 
subjugation  of  Europe.  Europe  indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
this  country,  seemed  either  already  trampled  under  his  feet,  or 
calmly  aNvaiting  the  approach  of  his  imperial  domination.  All 
Italy,  Spam  Portug^al,  C^ermany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Prus- 
sia acknowledged  his  power;  Denmark,  Austria  and  Russia 
were  crouching  before  him  and  ready  to  receive  the  law  at  his 
hands.  Sweden  protected  from  hjs  grasp  by  her  remote  situa- 
tion and  an  arm  of  the  sea  still  offered  a  feeble  opposition  to 
his  will.  But  th^s  was  only  a  slight  cause  of  uneasiness  to  the 
GREAT  DESPOT,  and  presented  no  great  nor  lasting  obstacles  to 
his  ambiuous  views.  But  at  a  moment  when  Bonaparte 
thought  himself  the  paramount  sovereign  of  the  west,  his  un- 
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principled  attempt  to  extirpate  the  old  and  to  plant  a  new  dy- 
nasty in  Spain,  and  thus  to  render  the  resources  of  that  country 
more  subservient  to  his  scheme  of  universal  conquest,  excited 
a  spirit  of  resistance  among  that  generous  people,  which  has 
accumulated  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  to  such  a  degree  of 
force  as  will  probably  surpass  even  the  most  desperate  efforts 
of  the  tyrant  to  overcome. 

The  sentiment  of  resistance  to  the  subjugation  of  France  ac- 
companied with  an  energetic  desire  of  maintaining  the  indepen- 
dence of  Spain,  no  sooner  exploded  in  one  province  than  it 
seemed  to  become  instantaneously  i'elt  in  all.  In  those  parts, 
where  the  formidable  forces  of  the  enemy  prevented  the  possi- 
bility of  immediate  resistance,  the  patriotic  flame  was  smo- 
thered for  a  time,  but  recent  occurrences  have  proved,  that  it 
uas  only  apparently  and  not  really  extinguished. 

This  eruption  of  patriotic  virtue  in  Spain  was  no  sooner 
known  in  this  country  than  it  excited  the  most  ardent  and  uni- 
versal joy.  The  everJ"  was  entirely  unexpected  ;  and  therefore 
the  pleasurable  sensation  not  having  been  at  all  diminished  by 
previous  anticipation  was  of  the  most  fresh  and  vivid  kind. 
Europe  seemed  condemned  to  an  ignominious  and  unresisting 
slavery,  when  a  whole  nation,  which  seemed  the  most  debased 
by  superstition  and  the  most  prone  to  servitude,  rose  as  one 
man  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  to  hurl  defiance  at  the  gigantic  des- 
pot of  France,  and  either  to  rescue  their  country  from  foreign 
dependence  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.  The  general  and 
unmingled  approbation  of  the  glorious  attempt  which  was  excited 
in  this  country  partook  of  the  rapture  of  enthusiasm  ;  and 
proved  that  notwithstanding  many  opposite  appearances,  the 
love  of  freedom  and  of  virtue  is  still  glowing  in  the  hearts  of 
Englishmen. 

Extremes  generate  contraries.  This  has  been  particularly 
seen  in  the  course  of  the  French  revolution.^  In  France  the 
extreme  of  liberty  soon  passed  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  ser- 
vitude. That  anarchy  which  would  not  submit  to  the  sway  of 
the  best,  or  the  rule  of  law,  soon  terminated  in  a  submission  to 
the  dominion  of  the  worst,  or  the  caprice  of  dcpotism^  The 
convulsive  struggles  of  the  revolution,  and  the  atrocities  which 
were  perpetrated  by  its  advocates,  gave  for  a  time  a  fatal  shock 
to  the  principles  of  liberty  in  this  country  ;  they  rendered  the 
majority  willing  to  be  the  passive  instruments  of  oppression  or 
inclined  to  consider  the  light  of  freedom  as  less  pleasurable 
than  the  darkness  of  slavery.  But  the  tyranny  of  Bonaparte, 
whitjj  since  the  end  of  the  year  1800  has  been  receiving  conti- 
nual accessions  of  strength  by  his  stratagems  at  home  and  his 
conquests  abroad,  has  been  attended  with  some  beneficial  in- 
fluence.    The  fear,  which  the  gight  of  his  overwhelming  power 
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has  excited  in  this   country,  has.  necessitated  a  recourse  to   the 
long  and  nnuch  slighted  principles  of  liberty  as  the  only  means 
of  couPteraction.     The  old  and  crazy  despotisms  of  the  conti- 
nent,all  falling  before  the  young,  vigorous  and  towering  despot- 
ism of  N^ipoleon,   afforded  a  demonstrative   proof   that    the 
march  of  his  alKcrushing   tyranny    which    had  been   in  vain 
attempted  to   be  stopped  by  the  efforts  of  slaves,  could  be  ef- 
fectually impeded  only  by  the  exertions  of  freemen.    Since  the 
accession  of  Borz^parte  to  the  imperial  sceptre   with  which   he 
'has' menaced  the  conquest  of  this  country,  despotism  has  been 
reprobated  even  by  those  in  whom  the  anarchical  excesses  of  the 
revolution  had  previously  inspired  a  propensity  to  despotic  sway. 
Hence  the  general  principles  of  liberty  have  been  viewed  with 
less  jealousy  even  by  the  professed  advocates  of  the  court,  than 
they  were  during  the  tumultuary  paroxysms  of  the  revoUuon. 
The  principles  ot  liberty  may  not  indeed  in.  reality  be  cherished 
by  the  court  with  niore  fondness  than  they  have  been  at  formiCr 
periods^  but-4t  least  a  nqrniiiiil  and  exr<:rior  regard*  for  them 
has,  in  fonie  measure  become  necessary  for  its  own  security. 
Hen,ce  when  the -Spanish  people  j  who  had  deposed  one  king 
■  ar.'il. appointed  another,  resolved  to  throw  off  the  humiha'ting 
vok'eot  France,  the  news  was  received  hot  only  With  enthu- 
siastic jc;y  by  the  people  but  with  a  rinbre  than  ordinary  cdiiipla- 
/cency  by  the  court.     The  Spanish  deputies,  though    coming  as 
representatives  rat  her  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  than  ti>i 
any  individual' sovereign,  were  cordially  received  by  the  mi- 
ntsteis  of  the  crown.     The  object  of  tHeir  mission  has  been 
accomplished  and  their  most  piessing  wants  liberally   supplied. 
Nay,  as  a  token  of  iFie  r(W/''/^./f'TJtJ^'*^'  fo  the  patriots   ot   Spain, 
his.  majcsty'^s  picture,  set  with  diamonds,  is  said  to   have   been 
sent  as  a  presetit  lothejunta  of  Oviedo  ;  and  the  same  gracious 
boon  is  des':^ned  for  the  other  juntas  in  thedifferent  provinces. 
liadhismajcstN  at  a  former  period  sent  his  picture  to  the  president 
J,  of  the  national  assembly.or  rather  had  he  shewn  the  saiiie  com- 
^-^lacency  in,  and  the  same   desire    to  promote,   the  pnniaiijy 
virtuous  and  patriots  efforts  of  the   French   to   moderate   the 
despotism  of  the  Bourbons,  which  he  has  to  assist  i  he  Spaniards 
,  in  establishing  their  national  liberty  and  independence,   we  be- 
.  lieve  that  the  mixed  government,  which  the  French    first   con- 
^  siitiited,  would  liave  remained  to  this  day,  and  that  Louis  XVI. 
*  would  have  been  snll   alive.     There   was    a  period    when  the 
government  of  this  country  by  patronising  the  first  efforts  of  the 
revolution,  and  by  guaranteeing  the  iumtcd  monarchy  which  the 
French  were  anxious  to  substitute  for  the  old  arbitrary  system, 
might  have  rendered  itself  master  of  the  revolution  ;  might  at 
least  in  a  great  measure,  have  directed  its  course,  moderated  its 
violence  and  preven*.ed  Us  enormities.     But,  by  the  inveterate 
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hostility  which  the  cabinet  of  this  country,  discovered  to  fhrc 
revolution  from  its  earliest  period,  by  the  counten^nc^^  which  it 
gav  e  to  its  enemies  ^nd  the  abuse  which  writer?^  were  hired  to 
liavish  on  irs  friend^,  the  English  government  h)st  that  influ- 
ence and  authority  which  it  must  otherwise  have  possessed  at 
that  period  in  France, and  from  which  bothFrance  and  this  coun- 
it^y  might  have  derived  the  most  important  benefits.  IftheFrench 
yevolution,  which  was  at  its  commencement,  the  fair  progeny  of 
wisdom  and  of  virtue, became  in  the  sequel, a  hvdra  headea  mon- 
ster of  lolivandofcrimes,  the  government  of  this  country  ougnt 
principally  lo  bear  the  blame.  I'he  cabinet  of  GreafBHtairi  irri- 
tated where  they  might  have  soothed,  and  omitted  no"  oppor- 
tunities, and  negkctcd  no  effort  toincrease  the  frenzy  which";i 
tnild,  pacific  and  amicable  conduct  might  have  appevsed. 

Fortunately  for  ourselves  and  wt  think  and  hope  fortunately 
for  mankind,  we  have  adopted  t(^wards  the  partizans  of  liberty 
ifi  Spain,  aconduct  verv  dilTerent  from  that  which  we  mani- 
fested to^vards  those  in  France  V  aticf, 'we  congratulate  both  the 
sov^ereign  and  his  ministers  on  having  at  least  thus  far  leariied 
wisdom  by  experience.  It  is  our  duty,  as  we  value  the  sacred 
J3riocip!esof  liberty,  it  isour  interest  as  we  regard  the  security  of 
this  country,  and  as  we  d'cad  the  domination  of  France,  to 
cherish  the  revolution  of  sentiment  which  has  taken  place  m 
Spain;  and  to  support  anv  political  form,  whether  monarchical 
or   republican,  which  nriay  be  the  result. 

The  iirst  successes  of  the  Spaniards  have  surpassed  the 
most  sanguine  expectation^  they  have  ccvcred  themselves  tvith 
glory,  they  have  filled  tlieir  frivnds  with  joy  and  clothed  their 
enemies  with  shame.  The  desperate  conflict  which  took  place 
between  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid  and  the  French  troops 
in  the  month  of  Mav,  was  the  fore  runner  of  that  deter- 
-mined  opposition  which  ihe  armies  ot  Napoleon  have  experi- 
eticed  in  every  part  of  Spain.  The  press,  which  isone' of  the 
pbwcrful  enemies  of  despotism,  has  been  very  successfully  em- 
pldyed  in  the  different  provinces  to  expose  the  insidious  dcfiignr, 
of  Bonaparte,  and  to  convince  the  people  that  they  otignt  to 
consider  no  sacrifice  too  great  in  order  to  procure  a  deliverance 
from  his  tyranny.  The  different  manifestos,  proclamations, &c. 
which  hnve  been  published  by  the  supreme  juntas  and  Hv 
patriotic  individuais.,  brcarhe  a  discreet  but  fervid  aboniimtion 
of  tyranny,  and  the  most  enlightened  love  of  liberty.  These 
productions  lead  us  to  form  a  very  high  opinion  ot  the  intellec- 
tual  culture  of  the  higher  orders  in  Spain.  If  we  may  judge 
not  only  from  the  tone  of  these  papers<4)utfrom  the  actual  con- 
duct of  the  Spaniards  in  the  most  critical  circumstances  in  which 
any  nation  was  ever  placed,  we  do  not  fear  to  assert  that  there 
U  at  this  moment  a  grcaier  degree  of  public  spirit  in  Spain  than 
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in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  Spain  indeed,  is  not  like  this 
country  enriched  by  commerce  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  she  is 
not  corrupted  by  luxury.  Her  inhabitants  in  general  are  a 
simple  and  frugal  people,  capable  oF  enduring  privations  and  of 
encountering  dangers  and  toils.  Such  a  people  can  never  be 
overcome,  neither  by  the  old  nor  the  new  conscripts  of  France. 
,  The  official  account  ot  the  state  of  Spain  which  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Moniteur,  while  it  is  filled  with  the  most  artful 
misrepresentations,  and  the  grossest  falsehoods,  is  at  the  same 
time  highly  interesting  from  the  confession  which  it  furnishes 
in  every  line,  that  the  whole  country  is  from  one  end  to  the 
other  in  a  state  of  determined  hostility  to  the  domination  of 
the  French.  The  French  could  according  to  their  own  accounts 
hardly  move  a  step  without  meeting  with  resistance.  lE^very 
house  is  a  fortress,  and  the  family  constitute  the  garrison. 
Men,  women  and  children— all  are  determined  lafher  to  pe- 
rish than  to  submit  to  the  French.  The  cities  of  Valencia  and 
of  Sarragossa,  were  destitute  of  all  regular  fortifications,  but 
the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants  proved  stouter  than  walls  of 
brass.  Moncey  and  Lefebvrc  can  attest  the  fact  i  and,  if  they 
W'ould.t^ll  the  truth  to  their  imperial  master,  it  would,  if  his 
mind  be  not  totally  infatuated,  be  sufficient  to  make  him  desist 
from  the  vain  attempt  to  subjugate  Spain.  The  French  official 
account  alone  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  Spaniards  corn- 
nianded  by  Palnfox,  a  hero  of  more  than  chivalrous  celebrity, 
must  have  defended  the  naturally  defenceless  town  of  Sarra- 
gossa with  unexampled  constancy  and  perseverance.  Even 
the  gloomy  abodes  of  superstition  and  intolerance  became  the 
receptacles  of  high-minded  patriots.  Fourteen  convents  in  the 
city  were  fortified  in  the  best  manner  circumstances  would  per- 
mit, and  were  not  carried  by  the  enemy  without  the  most  des- 
perate resistance.  The  French  were  allowed  no  breathing- 
time;  the  most  desperate  conflicts  ensued  for  several  succes- 
sive days.  The  French  say  that  they  got  possession  *  of  three 
fourths  of  the  town,  of  the  arsenal  and  the  magazines,'  but  yet 
the  unextinguished  valour  of  Palafox  and  his  heroic  associates 
obliged  them  at  last  to  leave  the  place  under  cover  of  the  night. 
'}  he  example  of  Saragossa  alone  is  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  resistance  which  the  French  will  have  to  encounter  in 
Spain,  in  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  contest,  is  not  to  be 
contrasted  with  that  which  the  cabinets  of  Vienna,  of  Berlin,  or 
of  Pctersburgh,  have  opposed  to  their  attacks.  The  armies  of 
Austria,  of  Prussia,  and  of  Russia,  were  not  animated  by  a  sen- 
timent of  interest  in  the  cause  for  which  they  fought.  They 
were  led,  like  beasts  to  the  slaughter;  and  it  mattered  little  to 
them  whether  they  were  victors  or  vanquished.  But  aniong 
the  Spanish  armies  every  individual  feels  a  direct  personal  in- 
terest in  the  cause  in  which  he  is  engaged.     He  feels  that  the 
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interest  of  his  country  is  his  own  ;  that  her  losses  and  her  gains 
arc  his  losses  and  gains;  and  that  he  is  completeiy  identified 
with  her  victories  or  defeats,  with  lier  glory  or  her  shame.  Such 
is  the  difference  between  the  soldier  who  is  a  slave  fighting  for 
a  despot,  and  the  soldier  who  is  a  freeman,  fighting  for  the 
liberties  and  independence  of  his  country. 

From  a  wise,  a  dignified,  and  a  truly  patriotic  manifesto, 
which  has  lately  been  published  by  the  Supreme  Junta  of  Se- 
ville, we  see  with  pleasure  that  enlightened  body  recommend- 
ing the  formation  of  a  Supreme  Government  to  be  constituted 
of  two  deputies  from  each  of  the  supreme  juntas  of  the  king- 
dom, with  an  elective  president  in  the  absence  of  ail  the  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family.  Thus  the  authority  of  all  the  supreme 
juntas,  andconsequently  of  the  people  by  whom  they  were  ap. 
pointed,  will  be  concentrated  in  a  point,  and  the  jealousies  of 
the  different  provinces  will  be  made  to  submit  to  the  general 
wilJ.  The  government  itself  will  assume  a  republican  form  ; 
but  that  form,  which  is  better  adapted  than  any  other  to  che- 
rish and  to  support  an  enthusiastic  devo'ion  to  the  interests  of 
the  country,  and  in  the  love  of  liberty  to  absorb  the  fear  of 
death,  seems  best  suited  to  the prestnt  circumstances  of  Spain. 

The  emperor  of  Austria,  incited  probably  by  the  intelli- 
gence from  Spain,  and  aware  that  he  must  sooner  or  later  have 
to  contend  with  Bonaparte  for  his  crown,  if  not  his  life,  seems 
for  some  time  to  have  been  preparing  for  the  last  desperate 
struggle  with  the  power  by  which  he  has  been  so  often  van- 
quished. Bonaparte  vsho  is  well  aware  of  the  hostile  mind  of 
Austria,  seems  determined  rather  to  anticipate  than  to  wait  for 
her  attack.  This  must  cause  at  least  some  diversion  of  his  force, 
and  prevent  him,  for  the  present,  from  exerting  all  his  milita- 
ry resources  against  Spain,  i 

The  two  victories  which  the  British  forces  obtained  over  the 
French  in  Portugal  on  the  17th  and  2.1st  of  last  month  filled  us 
with  the  most  lively  joy;  not  more  on  account  of  the  victv:)ries 
themselves  than  of  the  beneficial  results  by  which,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  our  countrymen,  we  expected  that  they  would 
be  followed.  In  those  results  we  anticipated  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  the  French  army,  iud  of  the  Russian  fleet  The 
comparative  disparity  of  circumstances  and  of  force  between 
the  French  and  the  English  armies  naturally  warranted  this 
expectation,  and  prevented  every  reasonable  man  from  mdulg- 
ing  any  other.  I'he  French  army,  after  the  losses  which  it 
had  sustained,  did  not  amount  to  ten  thousand  men  ;  the  Bri-. 
tish  force  was  altogether  more  than  triple  tlie  amount.  The 
French  were  precluded  from  the  possibility  of  receiving  any 
reinforcements  either  by  land  or  sea.  They  possessed  no  means 
of  escape  either  by  land  or  sea.     Neither  desperate  valour  nor 
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heroic  enfcerj3rfze,  nor  subtle  contrivance,  could  in  anv  common 
probability  avert  their  capture.  It  might  be  delayed  for  a  short 
lime  by  the  strength  of  the  vi^orks  which  they  occupied  ;  but  it 
must  ere  long  lave  ensued. 

Yet,  in  such  circumstances,  immediately  after  the  most  de- 
cisive victory,  our  commanders  consent  to  receive  the  law  from 
the  French.  The  French  Gf^neral  Kellerman,  on  the  day 
after  the  battle  of  V imeira,  comes  into  the  Eni^lish  camp,  and 
absolutely  dictates  the  terms  of  a  suspension  of  arms  which  Sir 
Arthur  Wellcsley  signs.  In  these  terms  it  was  provisionally 
agreed  that  the  French  should  not  be  considered  as  prisoners  of 
■war,  but  that  they  should  be  suffered  to  return  to  France  with 
their  arms,  baggage,  and  all  the  spoil  of  Portugal.  The  articles 
to  which  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  acceded  m  the  agreement  for  a 
suspension  of  arms,  deserve  particular  attention,  because  they 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  definitive  convention  which  tol!(;wed; 
and  they  are,  ifpossible,  more  humiliating  and  d'sgraceful  than 
theterms  which  appear  in  that  convention.  In  defence  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  it  is  said  that  he  signed  the  articles  of  a  sus- 
pension of  arms  only  in  obedience  to  the  orders  whii  h  he  re- 
ceived. But  ought  he  to  have  signed  what  he  disapproved  ? 
or  was  he  under  any  obligation  whatever  thus  to  attest  his  own 
disgrace  ?  There  seems  to  have  been  a  great  contest  both  in 
the  ministerial  cabmct,  and  in  what  the  author  of  a  *  Plain 
^luteniCNfy'  respecting  the  Duke  of  York,  calls  the  iidnii'stic  or 
J amilij  cabinet  oi  the  King,  respecting  the  appoint'nenr  of  a 
commander  in  chief  to  the  army  in  Portugal.  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley is  said  to  have  been  supported  by  the  majority  of  the  mai- 
nistcrs,  and  we  leave  it  to  those  who  are  in  the  ^tecitt  to  ex- 
plain why  he  was  superseded  by  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  and  Sir 
Harry  Burritrd  by  Sir  Hew  Dalryrr.ple.  The  appointment  of 
the  latter  gentleman,  however,  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  rather  the  result  of  a  complicated  intrigue  than  of  yny  re- 
gard for  the  public  weal.  Thus  the  true  interest  of  Britain  has 
been  sacrificed  to  the  spirit  of  party,  and  the  national  glory, 
interest,  and  security  have  been  less  regarded  than  the  sordid^ 
the  ambitious,  or  the  selfish  views  of  a  few  narrow-minded 
individuals.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  is  represented  as  an  old 
enervated  voluptuary,  more  fit  to  repose  on  the  couch  of  ease 
than  to  encounter  the  hardy  labours  of  a  military  life.  The 
surrender  of  Mack  at  Ulm,  and  of  Whitelockat  Buenos  Ayres, 
are  those  contemporary  events,  which  in  point  of^conduct  and 
of  glory,  have  the  closest  approximation  to  the  recent  trans- 
actions of  our  commanders  in  Portugal. 

The  war  between  the  Russians  and  Swedes  in  Finland  re- 
mains in  a-  state  of  fluctuating  indecision;  but  theprtponde- 
rance  of  success  has  lately  been  rather  in  favour  of  theSvvede-s. 
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The  possession  of  Finland  has,  from  its  viciniiy  to  Petersburgh, 
long  been  an  object  ot  desire  to  that  court ;  and  it  will  certainly 
form  a  principal  topic  of  contention  in  anv  future  neg(3tiaLion 
between  the  two  powers.  Does  the  publication  of  an  inter- 
cepted letter  from  one  of  the  Prussian  nn'nisters,  named  Stein, 
to  a  friend,  respectiitg  the  hostile  disposition  of  Ids  country- 
men to  the  French,  which  has  lately  appeared  in  tlie  Paris  pa- 
pers, presage  ilie  total  ruin  of  the  house  of  Frederick,  or  was  it 
published  in  order  to  tell  that  fallen  court  to  beware pf  accele- 
ratinj  that  eveiit  by  her  perfidious  hosiiiity  ?  The  house  oi! 
Austria,  swollen  with  pride,  and  yet  conscious  of  imbecility,, 
impatient  of  submission,  and  yet  fearful  of  resistance,  has  for 
some  time  been  vacillating  between  the  dread  of  Bonaparte, 
and  the  feverish  desire  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  power 
whicli  she  has  lost.  The  late  events  in  Spain  may,  perhaps-, 
have  encGura«:ed  her  hopes  and  weakened  her  feais.  It  is  at 
least  certain  that  her  military  preparations  have  excited  the  sus- 
picions of  Napoleon  ;  and  there  is  seldom  any  long  interval 
between  his  suspicions  of  hostility  and  his  anticipation  of  the 
attack  which  he  suspei  ts.  It  is  probable  that  before  Christ- 
mas the  Emperor  Francis  will  have  to  contend  not  only  for  his 
capital  but  his  existence.  If  he  is  beaten  in  the  field,  he  will 
probably  be  stripped  of  his  imperiil  honours,  and  either  ftc 
transported  into  France  like  the  King  of  Spam,  to  termit^atc 
his  days  in  captivity,  or  be  liberated  from  hi^j  regrets  by  som«;: 
shorf.er'  ptore.iSt  which  the  usurper  knows  so  well  how  to  prac* 
tise  both  with  subjects  and  with  sovereigns.  it  is  not  to  t)c 
supposed  that  Bonaparte  would  make  any  offensive  movements 
against  Austria  at  a  time  when  so  much  vA'  his  force  is  occu-^ 
pied  by  the  Spaniards,  unless  he  had  previous  assurance  of  the 
co-operation  of  Alexander.  Is  the  court  of  Vienna,  exhausted 
by  so  many  wars,  and  dispirited  by  so  many  defeats,  likely  to 
make  a  vigorous  and  successful  opposition  against  such  a  for- 
midable league  ?  VViil  that  court,  in  order  to  multiply  its  re- 
sources and  redouble  the  courage  of  its  troops,  renounce  its 
own  despotism  and  give  liberty  to  its  subjects  r  Will  the  ex- 
ample of  Spain  convince  the  Austrian  cabinet  that  no  fortresses 
are  so  impiegnable  as  those  which  the  love  of  liberty  and  the 
sense  of  the  possession  can  erect  in  the  breast  of  man  ? 

If  Austria  should  be  defeated  in  the  impending  contest  with 
France,  she  will  f  dl  to  rise  no  more.  If  Bonaparte  should  be 
beaten,  he  has  triple  and  quaduple  rows  of  fortresses  behind 
M'hich  he  can  retire,  where  he  may  rally  his  force  and  recover 
frojn  the  blow.  We  must  however  assert-  that,  if  it  were  not 
ior  the  effect  v,'ijich  it  may  have  on  the  success  of  the  Spanish' 
ciuse,  we  should  behold  the  renewal  of  the  war  between  the 
court  of  V^ieiina  and  the  1  huiiierits   with  perfect    unconcen'. 
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It  is  only  one  despotism  waging  war  upon  another,  and  huma- 
nity must  suffer  on  which  ever  side  the  fortune  of  battle  may  in- 
cline. 

If  Austria  be  subjugated,  the  conquest  of  Turkey,  which 
has  been  so  long  meditated,  will  be  seriously  begun.  In  such 
a  project  the  Emperor  Alexander  would  certainly  very  cordi- 
ally  second  the  designs  of  Napoleon.  But  since  the  late  revo- 
luiion  at  Constantinople,  that  power  has  assumed  a  more  im- 
posing attitude,  and  we  believe  that  the  natural  tendencies^  to 
enthusiasm,  which  there  are  in  the  Mahometan  religion,  when 
operating  on  the  inherent  vigour  of  the  Turkish  character, 
may,  if  cherished  and  supported  by  a  wise  and  efficient  admi- 
nistration, render  the  conquest  of  Turkey  a  more  difficult  at- 
chievement  than  is  commonly  imagined.  The  Turkish  insti- 
tutions oppose  ^uch  a  bar  to  the  progress  of  civilization,  that 
there  arc  many  persons  who  would,  on  that  account,  readily 
see  Turkey  overrun  by  a  Christian  power  ;  but  is  the-  Russian 
more  civilized  than  the  Turk  r  or  are  the  legends  of  the  koran 
more  unfavourable  to  morality  than  the  mummery  of  the  Greek 
church  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  what  were  the  secret  articles  of 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit ;  but  conjecture  is  always  ready^to  supply  the 
defects  of  evidence  ;  and  it  has  been  shrewdly  suspected  that 
the  two  emperors  agreed  to  partition  Europe  between  them.  The 
western  division  AvaStobe  the  lot  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  eastern 
that  of  Alexander.  I'he  sovereigns  whom  they  might  suffer 
still  to  exercise  a  vicarious  rule  were  either  to  minister  to  their 
splendour  or  to  alleviate  tliC  burden  of  the  administration.  The 
lormidable  aspect  which  Spain,  so  lately  considered  as  one  of 
the  brightest  jewels  of  the  western  crown,  has  since  assumed, 
must  have  greatly  disarranged  this  plan  if  it  ever  were  con- 
ceived. The  salvation  indeed  of  the  west  of  Europe,  from  the 
pressure  of  an  overwhelming  dcsp  tism  is,  at  this  moment,  at 
stake  on  the  triumph  of  the  Spanish  patriots  over  the  arms  of 
France. 

If  the  Spaniards  succeed  in  establishing  a  free  government ; 
ii  th<*  political  influence  of  France  be  totally  expunged  from 
the  Spanish  councils,  and  both  the  government  and  the  people 
recover  their  antient  vigour  and  independence;  if  the  intellectual 
and  moral  and  physical  culture  of  the  country  experience  no 
mischievous  impediments  in  the  new  institutions  which  they 
may  adopt,  Spain  must,  from  its  natural  resources,  its  situation, 
its  climate,  its  productions,  and  the  varied  genius  of  its  people, 
soon  rise  to  the  rank  of  a  tirst-rate  power.  She  will  become 
as  she  was  of  old,  the  rival  lather  than  the  slave,  the  terror  ra- 
ther than  the  contempt  of  France. 

Since  the  unfortunate  union  of  the  French  and  the  Spanish 
dynasties,  no  adequate  check   has  been  found  in  the  south  to 
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the  ambitious  attempts  of  Francein  the  nbrth.  But  when  Spain 
once  more  resumes  her  independence,  she  will  be  found  a  con- 
stant and  formidable  restraint  on  the  aggressions  of  France 
on  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  Not  only  from  motives  of  po- 
licy.but  from  long  transmitted  antipathies, from  ancient  rivalry, 
and  from  the  sense  of  recent  injuries,  Spain  cannot  soon  cease 
to  be  the  enemy  of  France.  But  while  France  has  such  an 
enemy  in  the  rear,  who  can  pour  troops  into  the  most  vul- 
nerable part  of  her  dominions  in  the  south,  she  must  necessa- 
rily keep  her  ambition  within  bounds,  and  be  taught  modera- 
tion, if  not  by  the  sentiment  of  public  duty,  by  the  pressure  of 
imperious  circumstances.  When  the  unnatural  alliance, 
which  has,  for  more  than  a  century,  thrown  the  strength  of 
Spain  into  the  scale  of  France  is  totally  dissolved,  Spain  will 
find  a  powerful  and  useful  ally  in  England,  and  England  in 
Spain ;  and  both  England  and  Spain,  united  in  a  firm  and  ra- 
tional amity,  may  controul  the  turbulent  spirit  of  France,  and 
preserve  the  tranquillity  of  the  world. 

France  is  a  power,  which  from  the  lively,  restless,  and  am- 
bitious temperament  of  her  people  will  always  want  bridling; 
and  can  this  salutary  purposcbe  better  effected  than  by  the 
power  of  England  in  the  north  and  of  Spain  in  the  south  ?  In 
fighting  for  the  liberties  and  independence  of  Spain  Englanc}  is 
in  fact  contending,  though  on  Spanish  ground,  for  her  own  li- 
berties and  independence.  The  interests  of  the  two  countries 
are  at  this  moment  the  same.,  They  are  really  one  and  indi- 
visible ;  and  so  they  must  remain,  till  the  present  colossal 
freatness  of  France  is  considerably  reduced.  We  have  not  often 
ad  occasion  to  bestow  praise  on  the  present  ministers,  but  our 
candour  tells  us  that  they  deserve  the  highest  eulogy  for  the 
promptitude  with  which  they  have  sent  succours  to  Spain ; 
and  from  the  zeal  which  they  have  manifested  in  their  endea- 
vours to  support  the  liberty  and  independence  of  that  countrv; 
which  are  so  intimately  blended  with  our  own.  It  is  to  be 
devoutly  hoped,  however,  that  the  present  cabinet  will  learn  a 
lesson  of  wisdom  from  the  unfortunate  issue  of  their  expedi- 
tion to  Portugal,  and  that  by  inflicting  an  exemplary  punish- 
ment on  the  guilty,  whoever  they  may  be,  they  will  convince 
the  commanders  of  British  armies  that  they  cannot  with  im- 
punity suffer  the  victories  which  they  may  gain  in  the  field 
to  bclost  by  their  imbecility  or  their  folly  in  the  cabinet. 
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Carlisle's  topographical  dictionary  of 
England,  •'  109 

Catechism,  Williams's  sermons  on  the 
Church,  2JO 

Catholic  claims,  Smith's  letter  on  the, 
'  212 

Catholic  question,   thoughts    on    the, 

aH 
Cjyley's  memoirs  of  Sir  Thomas  More,j^ 

vide  Memoirs. 
Ceylon,  Cordiner's  description  of,  193. 
Ceylon,  the  Taprobana  otthe  nnciei.ts 
aiici  the  Sirendib  of  tlw*  Arabians, 
first  visited  by  the  Portugueze  in 
J505,  were  expelled  by  the  Dutch  in 
1658,  and  by  them  surrendered  to  the 
Bntisli  in  1796.  Remained  under 
the  controiikof  the  E,ist  Ind:a  compa- 
ny, till  1802,  when  the  management 
ot  the  place  was  undertaken  by  minis- 
ters. 19J.  The  soil  and  pro'iu.  »ion 
otCylon  similar  to  those  ol  Cjro- 
mand  1,  194  C  >l'i!nbo  the  scat  of 
governmeut,  194.  Division  of  the 
inhabitants  im^  three  ge;.  ral  la- >es, 
Cingalese,  Candi  n-,  anu  M-  b  --s, 
195.     Account  of  ihc  Cing.  IvS  ,io  -. 
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Of  the  Candians,  197.  Ohheunfor- 
tunate  campaign  against  the  Candians 
in  1803,  igs,  &se^. 

Chaimers'seilquiry  into  the  extent  and 
stability  of  national  resource,        285 
Characters,  Gallery  of  Prussian, 
Ciiarles's  small  clothes,  217 

Christ's  resurrection.  Cook  on  the  rea- 
lity of,  108 
Christ's  appearance  in   the  world  pro- 
priety ot  the  time  of,                       211 
Christian   officer's    complete   armour, 

Christianity,    Nisbett  on  the  evidences 
of  209 

Christian  Liberty  advocated    -  434 

Chronology,  Whitaker's  British,  44S 
Church  Catechism, Williams's  Sermons 
,    on  the,  210 

Comparative  view   of  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr. 
Lancaster's  plan  of  education,       zit 
Compendium,  Cox's  medical,  445 

Complete  armour,  Bura's  christian  offi- 
cer's 20§ 
Comyn  on  contracts,  332 
Conscience,  WyvilFs  discussion  la  fa- 
vour of  liberty  of,  415 
Constantinople  toBrusa  in  Asia  Minor, 
Brenner's  excursion  to,     507.     Des- 
cription  of    Mount  Olympus,    508. 
population   of    Brusa    computed    at 
100,000  souls,    509.      Of    the  Ulu 
Dsch^my,  or  great  mosque,  ib.  <    Of 
the   arsenal  of  Brusa,    510.      Curio- 
sity of  the  Turkish  women,  511.   Of 
the  mineral  baths,  511.    Ascent  of 
Olympus,  ib.  Account  of  AppoUonia, 
5I2»     The  trade  of  Brusa  consisting 
principally  of  raw  and  manufactured 
silk,  5  J  2.     And  of  tobacco-pipe  clay, 
513.        Turkish     taciturnity,     514. 
Auecdote  of  Ahmed  Ertendi,         514 
Cpntinental  alienation.  Inquiry  into  the 
causes  of,  36.      Defence  of  the  late 
,  nvi;(iisters  for  not  subsidizing  Prussia, 
37.      For  not  promoting  the  Russian 
loan,  38.     For  not  sending  an  Eng- 
,     lish   army  to  the  continent,  39.  Alie- 
nation of  iha  continent  to  be  imputed 
to  our  inadequate  diplomacy,  and  our 
maritime  usurpation,    42.      Account 
of  the  present  political  parties  in  Rue  • 
sia»  43 
Continent,  dawn  of  liberty  on  the,    435 
Contracts,  Comyn  on,                       332 
Cordiner's  description  of  Ceylon,  vide 

Ceylon. 
Corruption  and    intolerance,  436 

Cook  on  the  reality  of  Ciirisfs   resur- 
rection, 101 
Cox's  medical  compenijiam,             445 
Critical  history  of  English  philosophism 


from  its  origin  to  its  iatrodactioft  in- 
to France,  493 
Critical  history  of  the  Roman  republic, 

vide  Republic. 

Crusaders,  or  the  Minstrels  of  Acre,  150 

Cutter,  in  five  lectuTes.  upon  the  art  of 

cutting  friends,  acquaintances,  and  re* 

.  lations,  447 

DALLAS'S  Knights,  95 

Davics's  history  of  anticnt  and  modem 
Nice  191 

Dawn  of  liberty  on  the  continent,    435 
Defence,  Birch's  memoir  on  national, 

D^lacroix'is  moral  reflections  on  public 
and  private  crimes,  480.  Sentence 
passed  upon  a  large  and  unhappy  por- 
tion of  the  female  sex,c8:». Of  writers 
who  have  been  texipted  to  sacrifice 
decency  to  the  extravagancies  of  awild 
and  voluptuous  imagination,  483. 
Defence  of  capital  punishment  on  th« 
extreme  depravity  of  human  nature, 
ib.  Of  bankruptcies,  484.  Anec- 
dotes on  duels,  488.  •  Project  of  a 
foundling  hospital,  489.  The  au- 
thor's notions  of  education  proper  for 
the  priesthood,  490' 

Description  of  Ceylon,  Cordiner's,  vide 

Ceylon. 
Description  of   MQunt  Caucasus,  vide 

Caucasus. 
Dialogue  on  Marriage,  Poggio  Braccio- 
linl's,     -  5* 

Dictionary  of  the   Scottish   Language, 

vide  Jamieson. 
Dictioiiiary  of  England,  Carlisle's  tapo- 
graphical,  loc^ 

Dreams,  the  theory  of;  in  which  an 
enquiry  is  made  into  the  powers,  and 
faculties  of  the  human  mind,  as  they 
are  illustrated  in  the  most  remarkable 
dreams  recorded  in  sacred  and  profane 
history,  304 

Drury's  account  a,f  his  adventures  ac 
Madagascar,  84.  He  embarks  on 
board  the  Degrave  East  Indiaman  in 
the  t4th  year  of  his  age,  1701.  The 
ship  wrecked  off  Madagascar,  85.  He 
becomes  a  slave  of  a  native  Lord 
or  Dean,  86.  Marks  of  submission 
paid  by  inferiors  of  the  most  humili- 
ating kind,  87.  A  religious  thanks- 
giving, S8.  The  monarch,  or  a  de- 
puty of  the  royal  family  obliged  to 
perform  the  office  of  butcher  for  all 
his  subjects,  89.  Description  of  the 
method  used  by  the  natives  to  kill  ox- 
en, 91.  The  author  escapes,  gz 
Duncombe's  village  gentleman,  and  the 
attorney  at  law,                            ai8 
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EACLC's  masqa»>  445 

tdst  liuJiaii  guiae,        .-  iio 

tconomist's  r'fclu'.ed,    r  ^'^2^6 

ta(;'c5  annals  of  tuiope,  437 

Kckicaiiva  of  ihe  poor,  Evan'ssscrmoji 

011.  ehe,  4J3' 

Ljucation  of  {K>or  chiWren,    hintv  res* 

ptcting  the,  105 

Ldw^rxi'b- Kathleen,  216 

iiducatioB,  .  comijarative   vi*w    of  Or. 
.,  Ball's  and.  Mr.  Lancaster's  plan  of, 

EUis'i  enqu  ry  into  thechanges  induced 
r.n  atmospheric  air  by  the  germination 
of  seeds,  ihe  vegetation  of  plants,  and 
the  respiration  of  animals,  vide  At» 
mospherjc. 

Eilenborough,  Highmorc's  letter  to 
Lord,  436 

Emancipation,  330 

Eiigi'and,  private  history  of  the  court 
of,  218 

English  church,  selections  from  the  fa- 
thers of  the,  '      gg 

English  philosophism  from  its  origin 
to  its  introdiictlon  into  Fiance  in- 
clusively, critical  history  01,         433 

English  prose  writers  frooMbe  earliest 
times  to  theclosiof  the  i7ih  Cfntury> 
Burnett's  specimens  of,  vide  Burnett. 

English    translationi  from   the    Greek, 

■  Lee's,       .  •  r  .  •  329 

Eagiish  grammar,  SkillctnV  new  sys. 
tem'ofy^  ;.      •  111 

Encjuiry  into  the  extent  and  stability  of 
national  resources,  285 

Enthusiast,  Hog's  rural,  217 

Essays  on  the  performers  of  the  London 
theatres,  Hunt's,  vide  Hunt. 

Evangelical  preaching.  Hints  tc  the  pub- 
lic and  the  legislature  on  the  nature 
and  effect  of,  ^79.  .  The  primary 
tendency  otmeihodism  to  convert  the 
doctrine  ol  Carist  into  the  most  po- 
tent engiire  ot  depravity,  380.  '  Tae 
moral  virtues  which  arc  sometimes 
observable  in  tlie  votaries  of  metho- 
dism  are  not  tlie  natural  product  of 
tlieir  bf  liet,  but  of  the  virju.ms  dispo- 
sitions which  iLey  inherit  from  their 
nature,  and  which  oUen  triu-mph  Over 
the  inceuiives  to'  immorality  so  co- 
piously furnislied  by  their  fa  thi.  jJti: 
Obs?vv«tior.s  on  the  j^rfCipitat^  teme- 
rity with  which  th.piomuigatots  of 

r  met)  .,]ism  uwdtriike  the  pastoral 
^fnue,  383.  Of  Dr.  Hawlitfr,  "3^5^ 
Accouju  of  (he  new  birth  of  an  Oid 
woman  while  husy. at,  ths  wash-tub, 
ij8().  <>fan  Unitarian  Chi is.r»»ii,3Harf 
>"h£   woridlv-mJndcunjis  sui  carn-al 


propensity  of  the  mctiiodi.it  preach- 
ers, 389.  The  inquisitorial  power 
which  tne  methodisis  liave  arrogated 
to  examine  int<?  the  religious  state  of 
,  Ireland,  .?9> 

Evangelical  preaching,  ^l  layman's  reply 
to  a  barrister  on,  let 

Evans's  sermon  on  the  education  of  the- 
poor,  433 

Evans's  sermon  on  the  propriety  of  the 
time  of  Christ'»  ap^pearance  in  the 
•world,  ^  :  zu 

Evans's  bees,  .\    ,:i     ;_:    ^     3po 

Evidence,  introducii0o  ^>'tfee-!<ft4t»dy'  of 
reoral,  .  ihtir/'j?,  ;->  ■•    271 

Evidences  of  Cii^isllaiMt3f,'?I»fipfe«tt's  on 
the,  •  ,'  -         ao9 

Examination  of  the  charges  maintained 
by  M alone,  &c.  of  Ben  Jonson'S  en- 
mity against  Shakspeare,  336 
Excursion  from  Constantinople  to  Bru- 
sa  in  Asia  Minor,  anno  dom..  1793  , 
vide  Cor*tantmople. 
Existence  of  a  God,  new  argument  for 

the,  *         433    , 

Extent  and   stabilityv  of    national  re* 

sources,  Cha)mer.s's  enquiry  into  the, 

Z85 

Euclid's  elements,  Lax's  remarks  pu,- 

Europe,  Ede's  annals  of,  437 

FATHERS  of  the  English  church,  se- 
lections from  the,  99 

Einlay's  Scottish  and  romantic  and  his- 
torical bal:ads,  ^5S 

Fellowes' body  of  theology,  UJ 

Female   sex,   Meiner's    history  of  the, 

55 

Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  anecdotes  and 
characteristic  traits  of,  515.  His^at- 
tachment  to  mtisic,  518.  An  a6t  of 
geneiosiiy^  5ig. :  An  anecdote  of  the 
morality  by /whkh  the  prince  was 
^governed  in  hisamours,  520.  Of  his 
personal  bravery  and  coterprizing*pi- 
nt,.  522.  Hts  afirction  for  his 
Uncle  Prince  H^ry  of  JPrussi4»    S^z 

Fox '3-   comparative    view  of  Dr.  pell's 

>  j  nd  Mr*  Lanca4ier^s  pfins-^ alledtica- 
tiion*'  »;■    n^     '  '1 :»  ^ v-crrnnc'D  I-.-i;!?  -^'g  1  2 

Fox's,  history  of  the  t4t4y.  .'pavf  j-of-the 
r^figii  ofj  imcs  the  second f  33 7 »??'!'- 

.  -iiiuiatrperiodsof  histofry,vwhicijt  cpn- 
,  tain.the  poivwiul^butiatent  C3»ses  of 
'.great  fi\ture  changes,  .at  vwhiqhj,»the 

I  anuii  is  •njtura'tly.  invited  to  .p?Mse, 
^nd  endeav^tir  by-t.he  force t»f  its. ©^vu 
reasoning  pot<rers-to  tracC'tfeem  into 
their^rertiole  effects-,  343.  -Th^dif- 
frrentcswikh'*' Charges  I.-  Iwtter'  to 
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bavebcen  adjusted  by  treaty  than  by 
civil  war,  344.     Remarks  on  the  ex- 
ecution   of  Charles,    345.      On    the 
character    ot    Cromwell,    345.       Of 
General  Monk,  346.     The  icign  of 
Charles  the  lid.  the  ?efa  of  bad  go- 
verriment  and   good    laws,  346.     Of 
the  pensionary  de  Witt,   347-     The 
merits  of  the  exclusion  bill  contrasted 
with  the    restrictions,      which     the 
tories  proposed    to  hy  on  a  popish 
successor,   348.      Jleflections  on  th« 
(death    of     Russel  and    Sidm  y,  350. 
The  primary  object  »f  James  1 1  .a« 
well  as  ofCharles  was  to  connect  him- 
self with  France  by  pecuniary  licJ,  in 
order  to  become  the  more  absolute  at 
home,  and  more  independant  on  th« 
Wunty  of  an  English  parliament,  351. 
Picture  of  the  church-party  at  this 
period,  35*.     Unsuccessful  attempts 
made  by  trie  Duke  of  Monmouth  and 
Arjfyleto  subvert  tht  tyranny  of  James, 

353 
France,  Wraxall's  hjstory  of,  93 

France,  Wraxall's  tour  through,        93 

CALLERIE  Preusstsfihcr  charactere, 
aus  dcr  Franzo  sichen  hat>dschri8t 
iibersetz,  507 

Gallery  of  Trussian  characters*  vide 
Prussian. 

Galvanism,  in  ascertaining  the  indilence 
of  certain  poisons  or  medicines  upon 
the  irritability  of  the  animal  body, 
Pilger's  inquiry  into  the  cfTccts  of, 
462.  The  galvanic  test  applicable  to 
measure  the  degree  of  irritability 
possessed  by   an  animal  body    at  the 

^  inonjent  of  death,  463.  Application 
of  galvanism  to  ascertain  the  effects 

'"  if  particular   poisons,  or  of  certain 

"^  Wedicincs  upon  the  irritability  of  a 
-syslcm,  463.     Galvanic  experiments 

'•■'  (OiTa  horse,  464.  The  relation  ex- 
Mtitig  between   the  human  and  brute 

'  Creation  with  respect  to  the  origin  of 

i^iiseases,  465.     White  oxyd  of  arse- 

'  nfe  either  as  a  medicine  or  poison, 
produces  the  greatest  effect  on  the 

-  animal  OEConomy,  466.  et  seq.  Ef- 
fects p  reduced  by  corrosive  sublimaic, 

467.  By    the  muriate  of   barytes, 

468.  By  tartar   craetic,    468.     By 
camphor,  ib.     By  wine   or  brandy, 

469.  Byopinm,   ib.     By  the   dis- 
'^  tillation  of  bay-leaves,  470.     By  wa- 

•  'ter  hemlock,  470.    By  belladonna, 

-o'ib."    By  tke,  yew,  471.:    By  gentian 

and  colocynth  root,  ib.     By  the  flow. 

"   (»n' of  arnica^  ib.     By#  ▼aleriau,    ib. 


Gamb'er's  introduction  to  the    study  of 

moral  evidence,  I7t 

Geographical  exercises,  Vincent's,  ti« 

Gikhrist's  East  Indian  guidf,  aio 

Gilchrist's  examination  ot  the   charge* 

maintained    by    Malore,  &c.  of  Ben 

jonson's  enmity   against  Shakspeare, 

335 
Giraldtis  Cambrensis,   43.      Observa- 
tions of  Fuller  on    the  crusades,   45. 
Miraculous  vengeance  of  St.  David^ 
iiilhe  punishment  of  a  boy  endeavour- 
ing to  take  some   yoiaig  pigeons  from 
a  church  dedicated  to  Lianvafs.  Mi- 
racle  at  St.    EJmondsbuiy,    46.     A 
miriacle  of  a  most  whinisicn!  nature, 
47.         Situation*  of    Lanthoni,    47- 
Rem'arksonthe  Cluninc  aiu  Cistercian 
■<Jr4t'rs,  48.    Obseivaticns  on    the  an- 
tient  church  of  Ewincih  or  Ewenny, 
where  the  author  first  discovered  the 
tomb  of  the  founder,   an  *    the  conr 
sequent  date  of  the  edifice,  49.     Gi- 
raldus    incredulc  Ds  of  miracles,  292, 
Description  of  the  cnyrch  of  Lar^dcvift 
Bcvi,    293.       Architectural    figures, 
.  297 
Qladwin's  translation   pf  the   Guhsiaii, 

423 

Glasgoi^,  proceedii>gs  of  the  presbytery 

of,       .  43? 

Governesses,  rules  of  the  annuity  fund 

for  the  benefit  ot,  254 

GuUstan,  Gladwin's  translation  of  the, 

423 
Guilt,  Strutt's  test  of,  5O 

HAMEL'S      melanges   hisforiques    ct 
literaires,  44^ 

Hay's  rural  eothusiast,  217 

Helena,    Brook's   history    of    St.  371- 
First  discovered  by  the  Portugueze  in 
1501,  who  retained  it  for  a  century* 
were  then   expelled    by  the  Dutch  j 
and  they  in  their  turn  yield  it  to  the 
English  in  1651,  372.     The  atmos- 
phere remarkably  mild,   ibid.     The 
high  price  of  provisions,  372.      Po- 
pulation consisting  of  5*4  white  in. 
habitants, and  1560  blacks. 
Highmore's  treatise  on  the  law  of  luna- 
cy, .  ^  iq6 
Highmore's   Letter   to   Lord   EUenbo- 
rough,                                            438 
Highmore's   Letter  to  a   noble    Lord, 

438 
Hints  to  the  public  and  the  Legislature 
on  the  nature   and  effect  of  evangeli- 
cal preaching,  vide  Evangelical. 
Hints  respecting  the  edi^cation  of  poor 
-  childireu,  -        305 
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Hintsto  the  btfarers  of  walking  sticks, 

Histoire  de  la  repubUijue  Romaine,vide 
Republic. 

Historical  "and  romantic  Scottish  bal- 
lads. 255 

History  of  the  ancient  modern  Ni«e, 
Davies's,  191 

Historiqaes  et  literaircs  melanges,      44S 

History  of  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
James  II.  vide  Fox. 

History  of  the  Roman  republic,  Leves-* 
qiie's  critical,  vide  Republic. 

History  of  English  philosophism,from  its 
origin  to  its  introduction  into  France 
inclusively,  493 

History  ef  St.  Helena,  Brook's,  vide 
Helena. 

Hpare's  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  vide  Gi- 
ruldus. 

Hodgson'^  Juvenal,  225 

Holland,  on     the  present   situation  of 

Spain,  Whitbread's  letter  to  Lord, 

308 

Hunt's  essays  on  the  performers  of  the 
London  theatres,  374.  Critique  on 
Mrs.  Siddons,  376.  On  Bannister, 
377.  On  Mrs.  Jordan,  378.  On 
Mrs.  H.  Siddons,  378.  Miss  Dun- 
can, 379 

Hurde's  Poems,  «1k 

ILLUSTRATION  of  tfce  sexual  sys- 
tem of  Linnasus,  Thornton's,         241 
Indian  literature,  ancient,  112 

Indian  guide,  Gilchrist's  East,  1 10 

India,  march  of  the  French  to,  523. 
Concerted  expedition  to  India  ini8oi, 
523.  Rcut  o>  the  French  to  the  banks 
of  the  Indus,  525.  Ot'Alexander's  ex- 
pedition,  525.      Account  of  opium, 

525 
Infidelity,  antidote  to,  435 

Inquiry  into  the  extent  and  stability  of 
national  resources,  285 

Inquiry  into  the  changes  induced  on  ai- 
mospheric  air,  by  the  germination  of 
seeds,  the  vegetation  of  plants,  and 
the  respiration  of  animals,  vide  At- 
mospheric. 

Inquiry  into  the  effects  of  gilvanism  in 
ascertaining  the  influence  of  certain 
poisons,  or  rhedicines  upon  the  ir- 
ritability of  the  human  body,  vide 
Galvanism.  i»  "'' .  ■ 

Inquiry  into  the  causes  of  contineot^l 
■  alienation,  vide  Continental. 

Instructcur  FrattfOis',  "' '    110 

Introduction  to  the  s^udy  of  lAdral  evi- 
dence, '  tf\ 

trtUnd,  ?kctch  ttthe  state  bf,  1$4.  Eu- 


logy on  (he  genius  of  Swlft^  265* 
Condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry, 267, 
The  ignprarue  under  which  thf^  Irish 
labour,  the  chiet  pare.it  of  turbiilfaCe, 
of  outrage,  r^nd  of  crime,  269  Artgu- 
lationpropoicd  of  admitting  those  only 
whether  catholic  or  protestant  to 
vote  at  elections  who  can  read  and 
write  their  own  affidavits  of  regfstry, 
269.  Internal  slate  of  Ireland  cha- 
racteristically described,  270.  The 
dearness  and  difficulty  of  obtaining 
legal  redress  an  evil  of  great  magni- 
tude in  Ireland",  270 
Irvi'Tig's  memoirs  of  thelife  and  writings 
of  George  Buchanan,  vide  Baclianan. 

JACKSON'S  Sermon,  280 

Jason's  address  to  time,  445 

Jatjncs  the  second.  Fox's  history  of  lue 
^early  part  of  the  reign  of,    vide  Fox. 
Jafniescn's  Dictionary  of  the   Scottish 
language,  73.     Tlie  dialect  spoken  in 
the  lowfands  of  Scotland  a  branch  of 
the  ancient  Gothic   immediately  de- 
rived from  an  early  settlement  of  a 
colony  from  Scandinavia,  76.     Spe- 
cimens ot  various  words,    77,  et  seq, 
JuVenal,  Hodgson's  translation  of,  225. 
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